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THE  Author  has  to  regret  that  a  very  serious  Weakness  in  his  E^ts  prevented 
him  from  paying  to  the  Publication  of  this  Work  all  the  Attention  he  wished. 


DIRECTIONS'  TO   THE    BINDER. 

The  Eight  Plates  are  to  be  placed  in  the  First  Volume. 
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CHAP.  I. 


B^CURSION  TO  BENEVENTUM ^FUBCiB  CAVBINiB MOUNT   TA« 

BURNUS ^BENEVENTUM,    ITS    TRIUHFHAI.  ARCH ^EXCURSION 

— ^PJBSTUM-— NUCORIA — CAVA — SAUBRNUM— XOUI9T  AIJIIJRNU»— 
PjaSSTUM,  ITS  HISTORY  AND  TEMPLXS. 

Our  next  excursion  was  to  BeneverUumy  an  ancient  city  now 
belonging  to  the  Pope,  though  surrounded  by  the  Neapolitan  ter- 
ritory. The  road  passes  through  Acerra^  and  about  five  miles 
beyond  enters  the  mountains  that  border  the  plains  of  Camr 
pania.  Some  beautiful  scenery  here  amuses  the  eye  as  it  wanders 
over  the  hills.  To  the  right  on  the  summit  of  a  bold  eminence 
covered  with  wood  stands  a  Gothic  castle;  an  object  which 
not  only  from  its  appropriate  site,  but  its  magnitude,  and  anti- 
quity, might  be  deemed  interesting  beyond  the  Alps;  but  in 
Italy,  such  an  edifice  appears  misplaced,  and  incongruous.  It 
reminds  us  of  the  irruption  of  barbarians,  the  fall  of  the  artSj 
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the  desolation  of  the  finest  region  in  the  world,  and  the 
many  ages  of  disaster  that  have  since  passed  over  it.  The 
eye  is  soon  relieved  from  the  frowns  of  this  feudal  prison,  by 
a  scene  better  suited  to  the  character  and  general  features  of  the 
country.  In  the  middle  of  a  sylvan  theatre  formed  by  the  bend- 
ing of  a  hill,  carpeted  by  deep  verdure  and  shaded  by  thick 
foliage,  swells  an  eminence;  on  that  eminence  rises  a  rock,  and 
on  the  summit  of  the^  rqql^  under  a  spreading  olive-tree  stands 
an  hermitage^  that  seems  from  its  situation  to  be  the  cell  of  one 
of  the  holy  solitaries  of  times  of  old. 

Ch  in  aeva  magion  fa  dimoranza.  Tasso. . 

Shortly  after  we  passed  throi^h  Arienzo;  it  forms  a  long  street 
at  the  foot  of  hills  branching  out  from  the  Monti  Tifatiniy  and 
contains  some  good  buildings  intermingled  with  groves,  orchards, 
and  gardens.  This  town  stands  at  the  entrance  of  a  defile,  which 
contracts  as  it  advances,  and  almost  closes  at  tlie  villa^^  called 
Le  Forche  d^Arpaia..  Arpaia  is  generally  considered  as  the  an« 
cient  Caudiunij  and  the  defile  is  supposed  to  be  the  Furoa  Cau^ 
dime.  If  this  supposition  be  well  founded,  time  and  cultiva* 
tioui  aided  perhaps  by  earthquakes  and  torrents,  must  have 
made  a  considerable  alteration  in  its  original  appearance.  The 
former  have  long  since  levelled  the  forests  that  once  clothed 
tiie  sides  of  the  mountiuns::  the  latter  may  have  swept  away 
the  sand  and  loose  soil  from  the  declivities,  and  thus  lower- 
ed the  hills;  while  the  ruins  of  CaUdium^  and  the  ibnnation 
of  the  Via  Appiuj  in  conjunction  with  the  preceding  causes, 
may  :have  filled,  raised^  and  widened  the  narrow  path  in  the 
middle.  Thus  the  difficulties  of  the  passage  may  have  been  re^ 
moved,  and  the  gloom  that  hung  over  it,  dissipated*  The  bor^ 
dering  mountains  are  indeed  on  one  side  steep  and  naked;  but 
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on  the  oDier  they  are  coveaceA  with  oliTe,  ilex,  and  Gora  fields; 
the  interval  between  is,  in  the  narrowest  part  of  the  defile,  at 
least  three  hundred  feet,  and  on  the  whole,  it  presents  nothing 
to.  alarm  any,  and'  much  less  a  Roman  army. 

On  stopping  at  ArpoMj  we  were  aceosted  by  the  pastor  of  the 
place,  a  venerable  old  man,  who  immediately  concluding  that  we 
wished  ta  eixamine  the  di^file^  took  as  first  to  his  hous^  to'shew  tis 
an  Italian  work  on  the  subject,  and  thence  conducted  us  to  the 
convent  of  the  Capucins;  it  stands  on  aii  epinence  called  Gic^ 
(JugumJ  d^  Sta.  Maria  on  the  right,  where  from  a  thresfaiqg^ 
iieor  we  had  a*  very  distinct  view  of  the  ground,  and  could  compare 
appearances  with  the  description  of  Livy.    Our  worthy  guide 
cited  the  historian   with  great  volubility,   enlarged,  upon  lliie 
critical  sitoation  of  the  Romans  and  the  generosity  of  the  San^ 
Bites,  whom  he* considered  as  his  countrymen,  and  ealkd  Na^M 
Slmmkij  and  inveighed  with  great  vd^emence  againstithe'ingm* 
titude.  and  cowardice  of  the  ibmer,  who,  returning'  with  supe^ 
nor  numbers,  almost  exterminated  their  generous  adversaries.  ^ 
It  was  amusing  to  see  passions  so  long  extinguished  r^rviye,  and 
pa,triokism,  wbiqh  had  lost  its  object  for  more  tiian  two  thousand 
years,  and  been  absorpt  in  well-grounded  attachment  to  a  more 
^orious  and  more  extensive  country,  glow  with  useless  ai«[or  in 
the  bosom  of  a  solitary  individual.    In  truth,  these  generoqs  pas* 
sions  t.hat  long  made  Italy  so  great  and  so  illustrious,  and  turned 
every  province  and  almost  every  city  into  a  theatre  of  deeds  of 
valor  and  achievements  of  heroism;  that  armed  every  ha^nd^ 
first  against  the  ambition,  and  afterwards  for  the  glory  of  Rome 
then  the  capital  and   pride  of  their  common    country;   all 
these  passions  exist  still  in  Italy,  bum  with  vigor  even  in' the 
bosoms  of  the  populace  and  want  only  an  occasion  ta  call  them 
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into  action,  and  a  leader  to  combine  and  direct  them  to  their 
proper  object. 

Upon  an  attentive  inspection  of  the  valley  now  before  us,  it  is, 
impossible  for  the  candid  traveller,  notwithstanding  popular 
tradition*  strengthened  by  some  great  authorities,  to  consider  it 
as  the  defile  described  by  Livy,  or  consequently  admit  it  to  be 
the  Furcte  Caudina.  ^^  Saltus  duo,''  says  the  historian,  ^^  alti, 
angusti,  sylvosique  sunt,  montibus  circa  perpetuis  inter  se  juncti, 
jacet  inter  eos  satis  patens  clausus  in  medio  campus  herbidus 
aquosusque  per  quem  medium  iter  est.  Sed  antequam  venias 
ad  eum  intrandae  primse  angustise  stint,  aut  eadem  qua  te  insi* 
nuaveris  via  repetenda ;  aut  si  ire  pergas,  p^  alium  saltum  arc* 
tiorem,  impeditioremque  evadendum  *j*.  In  this  picf tire  we  may 
observe,  that  the  valley  of  Caudium  is  closed  at  both  ends,  and 
watered  by  a  stream.  The  valley  of  Arpaia  is  open  at  one  ex* 
tremity,  a»d  has  no  stream.  Besides,  the  vale  of  Arpaia  lay 
out  of  the  way,  which  the  Consul,  whose  object  was  dispatch, 
could  not  be  supposed  to  wish  to  lengthen.  These  reasons 
given  by  Cluverius,  and  confirmed,  as  we  thought,  beyond  con- 
tradiction by  the  inspection  of  the  ground,  obliged  us  to  resign, 
though  reluctantly,  the  pleasure  of  believing  ourselves  on  a 
spot  described  by  such  an  historian,  and  ennobled  by  such  an 
event:):. 


♦  'Popular  tradition,  when  veiy  ancient  and  very  constant,  may  be  considered 
as  almost  decisive  on  such  subjects;  it  then  becomes  uninterrupted  remembrance. 
In  the  present  case,  it  is  neither  ancient  nor  constant 

^  L.  IX.  9. 

t  Cluverius  places  the  FuroB  Caudbm  a  little  higher  up^  and  near  the  town 
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When  we  had  passed  the  defile,  we  observed  on  our  right  a 
tiohle  ridge  of  mountains  covered  with  verdure,  and  broken  into 
various  rocks  and  precipices;  and  on  our  left  another  of  a  less 
beautiful  but  bolder  form,  lifting  its  stony  surface  to  the  clouds, 
that  rolled  in  thick  mists  over  its  brow,  and  added  to  the  majesty 
of  its  appearance.  Naked,  craggy,  and  furrowed  by  the  tor- 
rents that  roll  down  his  sides.  Mount  TabumuSf  which  we  are 
now  contemplating,  either  never  possessed,  or  has  long  since  re- 
signed, the  olive  forests  with  which  Virgil  mshed  to  robe  his  gi<> 
^mtic  mass*.  The  road  thence  becomes  stony  and  indifferent, 
but  continues  to  wind  through  a  country  less  fertile  indeed 
than  Campania^  but  finely  varied  with  hill  and  dale,  and 
presenting  in  every  view  a  pleasing  mixture  of  wildness  and 
cultivation^ 

We  were  now  once  more  on  the  Via  Appia^  and  passed  two 
rivers  over  two  Roman  bridges,  still  in  good  repair.  ^  From  the 
first  we  had  a  delightful  view  of  the  mountains  which  we  had 
passed,  as  the  evening  sun  cast  a  strong  golden  glow  over  the 
shining  verdure  of  their  sides  and  summits.  After  havijig  crossed 
the  SabatOj  which  stiH  retains  its  ancient  name,  we  entered 
Beneventum  about  sun-set.  This  city  is  of  so  ancient  a  date  as 
to  claim  Diomedes  for  its  founder;  however,  though  well  known 


of  Sta.  Agatha^  wliere  a  defile,  watered  bj  the  Faenxoy  anciently  Ae  Isderusy  and 
closed  at  both  ends,  is  said  to  answer  tbe  description  of  Livy,  and  corre^nd 
with  the  direction  of  the  Consul's  march.  The  town  of  Airola  he  supposes  to 
be  the  ancient  Cdudtum,  This  defile  almost  joins  the  Farche  d'Jrpaia  at 
one  end. 

*  Neu  segnes  jaceant  terr»:  juvat  Ismara  Baccho 
Conserere,  et  magnum  oleo  vestire  Tabumum.  Georg.  ii. 
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and  much  frequented,  it  never  seems  to  have  aequired  any 
celebrity.  It  long  bore  the  inauspicious  appellation  of  Mak^ 
ventum^  which  it  changed  when  made  a  Bonian  colony  into 
Beneventunij  a  name  well  suited  as  a  happy  oipen  to  the  occsr- 
sion.  After  the  fall  of  the  empire,  it  was>  with  thp  rest  of  Italy, 
possessed  by  the  Goths,  then  upon  their  expulsion  by  the  Greeks, 
and  afterwards  became  an  independent  principa^ty  under  th& 
Lombards.  Thence  it  rose  to  a  dukedom,  and  after  having  been 
governed  by  various  princes,  Lombard,  Greek,  and.  Norman,  and 
been  the  subject  of  many  contests  and  intrigues,  at  lengtl^ 
passed  under  the  peaceful  domination  qf  the  Boman  PoatiC 

Beneventum  stands  on  a  gentle  elevation^  at  the  foot  of  a  bold 
ridge  of  hills  on  one  side,  with  an  open  swelling  country  Oft 
the  other.  Its  northern  walls  are  bathed  by  the  CahrCy  still 
proud  of  its  ancient  name.  A  lofty  bridge  grosses  thi^  river, 
and  gives  a  very  pleasing  view  of  its  banUa^  lined  with  poplars 
and  bordered  by  meadows  and  gardens.  One  of  the  gatea  is  9, 
triumphal  arch  of  Trajan;  it  consists  of  a  single  arch,  is  of  i^arian 
marble,  and  entire,  with  the  exception  of  a  part  of  the  cornice.. 
Both  its  sides  are  adorned  with  four  Corinthian  pillars  raised 
on  high  pedestals.  It&  frieze,  pannels^  and  indeed  every  part,, 
both  without  and  within  the  arch,  are  covered  with  rich  sculp*^ 
ture  representing  some  of  the  achievements  of  the  Emperor  in 
whose  honor  it  was  erected.  This  triumphal  arch  is  by  many  con- 
sidered as  the  most  perfect  of  the  kind  existing — ^to  me,  I  own,  it 
did  not  appear  in  that  light.  The  decorations  though  all  of  the 
best  and  purest  style,  are  yet  so  compressed  and  crowded  to- 
gether as  to  leave  no  vacant  space  for  the  eye  to  rest  on,  no 
plane  to  contrast  with  the  relievo  and  set  it  oflf  to  advantage; 
they  seem  consequently  to  encumber  the  edifice^  and  thus  de- 
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prive  it  of  th6  first  of  fttchitectutal  beauties,  simplicity.  Ho\r 
inferior  ih  this  respect  is  the  monument  we  are  now  contemplating 
to  that  of  'Antmm. 

Th6  cathediral  is  A  large  febric  in  the  Gothic  or  rather 
Saracenic  manner,  but  of  a&cienl  materials;  it  is  supported 
Tfithin  by  fifty  columnis  of  Patiab  mart)le,  forming  on  each  side 
a  double  aisl^.  The  inward  row  has  only  half  as  many  pillars  as 
the  outward,  a  dfdtttnstance  which  with  the  arches  springing 
from  the  pillars  lesseuis  the  effect  of  a  colonnade,  in  other 
respects  very  magnificent.  Beheeentum  has  on  the  whole  a  good 
appiiaranCe^  cont&ins  about  fifteen  thousand  inhabitants,  and 
seeliis  to  have  passed  thWugh  the  Vicissitudes  of  so  many  turbu- 
lent ages  without  much  gloty  indeed,  but  with  few  reverses. 
The  inn  is  not  remarkably  good,  though  superior  probably  to 
that  which  harbored  Horace  and  his  friends,  if  we  may  guess 
from  the  repast  prepared  for  them,  the  accident  that  alarmed 
them,  and  the  haste  of  the  guests  to  snatch  their  portions  from 
the  flames  ♦. 

I  need  not  inform  the  reader  that  Beneventum  ii  in  Sammufn^ 


«  TendimuB  hinc  M[>ta  Benerentum,  iAA  sedulus  hospes 
Pene  infctH^,  arsit^iturdtM  4i|iq  yersBt  in  igne. 
Nam  vaga  per  veterem  dilapso  flamma  colinam 
Vulcano,  summum  properabat  lambere  tectum* 
Convivas  avidos  caenam  servosque  timentes 
TiHki  rafiere,  atque  omttes  restingaere  veUe  videreoi 

There  are  few  inns  in  modern  Italy  that  cannot  afford  better  iure  and  better 
«ceommod&ti6ns» 
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and  was  considered  as.  one  of  its  principal  cities,  or  that  the 
Samnites  were  the  most  warlike  people  of  Italy,  the  most  at* 
tached  to  independence,  and  the  most  devoted  to  the  cause  of 
liberty.  Their  stubborn  opposition  to  the  predominant  fortune 
and  genius  of  Rome  employed  the  talents,  and  called  forth  all 
the  skill  and  all  the  energies  of  the  Fabii  and  Papiriij  and  with 
many  intervening  reverses  furnished  the  materials  of  four-and- 
twenty  triumphs.  Their  resistance,  prolonged  beyond  the 
bounds  of  prudence,  and  the  means  of  success  at  length  as- 
sumed the  features  of  a  war  ad  intemecionemy  and  terminated, 
during  the  dictatorship  of  Sylla,  in  the  almost  total  annihilation, 
of  the  Samnite  race.  The  army  perished  in  the  field,  or  in 
confinement  at  Rome;  the  survivors  were  driven  into  exile,  and 
one  of  the  most  populous  provinces  of  Italy  was  almost  turned 
into  a  desert. 

On  our  return  we  alighted  at  the  Forche  d'Arpaia^  and  pro» 
ceeded  through  the  valley  on  foot;  the  heat  was  great,  but  a 
strong  invigorating  wind  blowing  full  in  our  faces  rendered  it 
tolerable.  The  harvest  was  going  on,  and  the  fields  around 
were  crowded.  Among  other  lively  scenes,  we  particularly 
noticed  a  set  of  harvest-men  amusing  themselves  with  the 
notes  of  a  bag-pipe.  Mirth  and  music  are  the  passions  of 
the  climate,  and  of  course  did  not  excite  our  surprize;  but 
we  were  rather  astonished  to  hear  the  drone  of  a  bagpipe  in  a 
Campanian  valley,  and  almost  wondered  how  an  Italian  echo 
could  repeat  a  sound  so  heavy  and  inharmonious.  The  road 
was  lined  on  each  side  with  groves  of  cherry-trees,  and  several 
women  and  children  were  employed  in  gathering  them.  Over- 
taking an  old  woman  who  was  carrying  a  large  basket  full  of 
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cbmies  oa  fan  bMk,  one  of  tii«  p«irty  took  «  haodfti),  and 
stefifniig  heAoe  faer^  askied  koir  dw  sold  them.  She  sbool: 
hev  beadi.  Mid  smiled;  bat  on;  tha  qvestioH  being  repeated^  re- 
pfiad»  that  Ckici  AmI  gken  eiwagh  for  affj  m^  that  m  might 
tmi»  M  mmy  «r  we  pkoKd  for  mfMng.  She  wss  tfterwardK^ 
with  mmki  dnsfiicaltj  pwvsule^  upofi  6iy  aeeepl  a  trifie.  Shortly 
aiftttr  a».we  ivrreMttiog  ob>  the  waK  of  one  of  the  ovchards^^  a 
bnurtj'  feoliiig  mm  came  uf^  aad  obsermig  that  the  d»y  was 
^^^T'  faeggtd  ya  to  atep  itv  and  make  ft^ee  with  hk  fruit,  which 
he  MsiiMi  ua  was.  partieitafly  Wholesome  and  refreshing. 
«We  retiomei  to  Ni^fki  vevji  wdt  pleased  with  Shmnium  and  its 
inhabitants. 

Of  all  tifteofagacta  that  lie^^^m  the  compass  of  an  excnrsion 
frona  Nafiin^  Pda^^aaiy  tboagh  the-  most  distant,  is  perhaps  the 
most  cvonoiia  and  MMst  inOePestmg.  In  scenery,  without  dbubt, 
it  jieldsv  aot  oafy  «a  B^  BXi4 FuteoH,  but  to  evrery  town  in  the 
xi^mbyi  of  liie  Crater;  bat  in  noble  and  wdl'  preserved  monu- 
ments of  antiquity  it  surpasses  every  city  in  Italy,  her  immortal 
capital  Rome  alone  excepted.  It  is  geaeiaHy  supposed,  that  the 
ruins  of  Pastum  were  for  many  ages  unknown  even  in  the  neigh* 
boring  country,  and  at  length  aacidentatty  discovered^  soma 
sa/,.  by  a  shepherd,  andothens,  by  a  youag  painter  in  tha  coafsa^ 
of  a  morning's  ra^le  from  Capaccuk  Tim  discovtvy  is  said  to- 
have  been  made  about  the  middle  of  tha  laat  century.  TW 
fact  is,  that  the  attention  of  trnvell^^Si  ^wiaa  first  diiected^  to  them* 
about  that  period,^  and  views  aad  d^Hteviptions  published  ttiea 
for  the  first  time.  But  they  were  perfectly  well  known  at  all 
times,,  not  to  the  peasantry  of  the  immediate  neighborhood  only, 
and  to  the  fishermen  of  Salerno  who  passed  within  view  of 
them  almost  every  day,  but  to  the  bishop  and  canons  of  Co- 
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pacdOf  who  take  their  titles  from  Pastum^  and  may  look  down 
upon  the  ruins  of  their  original  residence  from  their  windows, 
llmt  it  was  not  much  visited^  we  know,  but  this  was  owing 
rather  to  the  indifference  than  to  the  ignorance  of  the  learned, 
and  perhaps  ahttle  to  the  state  of  the  country,  ever  lawless  and 
unsafe  while  under  the  domination  of  absent  sovereigns.  We 
are^too  apt  to  conclude,  that  nobody  had  seen  what  we  did 
not  see,  and  that  what  travellers  have  not  recorded,  was  not 
known  to  exist ;  without  reflecting  that  the  ignorance  of  the  latter 
is  often  the  consequence  of  the  little  acquaintance  which  many 
of  them  have  with  the  language  and  natives  of  the  countries 
which  they  undertake  to  describe. 

The  road  to  Pastum  leads  through  Resina^  Torre  del  Greco^ 
Torre  del  Annonziata^  and  passing  the  gates  of  PompeU  gives 
a  transient  glimpse  of  its  solitary  streets  and  Icmely  theatres, 
extending  at  the  foot  of  steeps  crowned  with  vines  and 
mulberries.  Continuing^our  course  over  the  exuberant  plains  of 
Pompeii^ 

Quae  rigat  aoquora  Sarnus. 

We  traversed  the  town  of  Scafati,  drove  along  the  banks  of 
that  river  still  the  Samo  beautifully  shaded  with  poplars,  and 
entered  Nocera^  formerly  Nuceriaj  a  town  of  the  highest  anti- 
quity, but  remarkable  only  for  its  unshaken  attachment 
to  the  Romans  at  all  times,  and  the  sad  disasters  to  which 
it  has  been  exposed  in  consequence  of  that  attachment*.    Its 
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fidelity  to   the  republic   during  the  second  Punic  war  drew 
down  upon  it  the  vengeance  of  Hannibal,  who,  after  some  vain 
attempts  to  seduce  its  inhabitants  into  his  party,  plundered  and 
destroyed  their  city«    Its  adherence  to  the  cause  of  a  Roman 
pontiff  during    the    great   schism    roused  the  fury  of  a  still 
more .  irritable  enemy,   Ruggiero  king  of  Naples,  who  again 
razed  its  walls,  and   dispersed  its  citizens.      They  instead  of 
cebuilding  the  town  when  the  storm  was  over,  as  their  ancestors 
had  done  before,  continued  to  occupy  the  neighboring  villages. 
Hrace  the  appearance  of  the  modem  Nocera^  which  instead  of 
being  enclosed  within  ramparts,  spreads  in  a  long  line  over  a 
considerable  extent  of  ground,   and  displays  some  handsome 
edifices  intermingled  with  rurdl  scenery.    It  is  still  a  bishoprict 
and  derives    the  additional  appellation  dei  Paganij   from  the 
circumstance  of  its  having  been  for  some  time  in  possession  of 
iheSaracen»« 

Not  far  from  Nocera  we  entered  the  mountains,  where  the 
scene  improves  in  beauty,  without  losing  much  either  in  fertility 
or  animation.  Various  villages,  castles,  and  churches  adorn 
the  defile,  an  aqueduct  intersects  it,  and  the  town  of  Cava  occu- 
pies the  most  elevated  and  most  picturesque  point.  Behind  this 
town,  the  mountain  Fenestra  swells  to  a  prodigious  elevation;  its 
steep  sides  are  covered  to  the  very  summit  with  one  continued 
forest  of  chestnuts,  forming  amass  of  foliage  of  the  deepest 
shade,  and  most  beautiful  verdure,  and  presenting  to  the  eye  one 
of  the  most  refreshing  views  imaginable  during  the  heats  of  a 
Campanian  summer. 

O  quis  me  gelidis  snb  vallibus  Hsemi 
Sistat,  et  ingenti  ramorum  protegat  umbra 
C  2 
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k;  a  wish  i^hich^tesi  bunts  from,  tbe  lip(&  of  a  traTelle*  pantiAj^ 
up  the  acctivities  of  tkie  Apeiiaioes  under  tke  foeaMsof  a  t&eiri- 
dian  suHy  and  looJckig  round  vith  a  longmg  tye  fbr  some 
hospitable  thicket  In  suck  a  sultry  hour  the  sight  and  tfae 
fancy  r^ose  with  delist  on  the  immemity  ofshMbe  suspended 
over  the  defile  of  Cam.  This  town  is  not  ancieiit,  at  least,  iMt 
classically  so.  It  seems  to  have  bosn  formed  graduaUy,  like 
uiany  considerable  towns^  not  on  the  contiBexit  oniy  but  m 
Efigland,  by  the  attractioo  of  a  rich  Bettedktiiie  abbey.  It9 
origin  ia  usually  dated  from  the  intasion  of  Generic,  and  the 
destruction  of  the  neaghboriiig  town  of  Mmcianay  whoM  inha)»* 
taats  took  shditer  ia  the  mountaiiMs  and  a*  the  penuasion  of  the 
abbot  settled  around  the  mosafilbry  of  the  Trinity,  and  built 
Cma.  It  ha»  sereral  mann&ctof ies  at  pveamt^  and  has  an  ap^^ 
pearance  of  li£^  and  prosperity.  It  stands  on  tl^  b<Mhd€rs  of 
Picenumj  and  opens  a  fine  view  of  Sakmum^  its  bay,  the  oppo^ 
site  coast,  the  plains  around,  and  the  mountains  beyond  Pastum. 
The  declivity  k  steep,  but  the  road  whkh  runs  ak>ng  the  edge 
of  the  precipke  and  looks  dowa  upon  the  sea,  is  w^tt  guarded 
by  a  parapet  wall,  and  exodlent  all  the  way. 

As  we  bad  set  out  Tery  early  we  entered  JSakm^  about  noon, 
with  aa  intentiodi  of  proceeding  to*  Picatum;  but  the  unex«^ 
pected  wad[)A  cf  hovses  detained  us,  and  iiuleed  obliged  us  to 
stop  &x  tbe  night.  We  had  howevei;  na  reaeion  to  regret  the 
delay,  as  Sakrm¥»  presents  a  sufficient  number  of  subjects  for 
observation  and  ^nuseitifint  Its  ac^uity  is  acknowledged, 
though  the  date  of  its  foundation  and  the  names  and  countries 
of  its  founders  are  equally  unknown.  It  became  in  its  turn  a 
Roman  colony,  but  does  not  appear  to  have  risen  to  any  conse- 
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qvLieate;  the  mildiHSi  of  its  dif  tlttritig  thfe  TtUttef  iibettft  to  l&te 

been  its  priticipal  diittiliGtiOtt^.    It  h  isu^ypMed  to  hai^e  st^ 

Ibrmerly  oti  ttie  hills,  and  is  Tthnktd  hj  ¥i\tty  atdOftagtfiehikcH! 

fotms  of  Picmum.    But  this  twitef  is  perfidp*  mot^  ddqitittrt 

tiian  accurate  in  his  geographica]  descfiptiOHS,   AixA  I  iiouhi 

whether  his  authority  is  a  sufficient  argument  to  induce  us  to 

eottdude  with  Clutethis  thai  Salttnum  has  dmitg^d  iti^  or^al 

l^ositlon.    It  is  the  see  of  &n  ardb[blshOf^,  haS  an  tmirenfty  <mc6 

cdebtated  fat  medidtie,  taid  tarious  sehools  ttnd  dc&Aett^ei.   It# 

streets  are  as  treual  narrotf ,  toid  the  buildings  high;  som&tSiW 

seem  to  deserve  notice.    *The  court  beibte  the  Ci^fhedtsd  h  stip- 

potted  by  eight-artd-twcnty  ancient  gmnite  cohmirw  with  Goi 

rittthian  capitals  of  good  wdnbnansfaip^  but  ftppafemiy  net 

made  for  the  coltimm  tdbich  they  now  adorn  j  the  Chttteh  ifr> 

9^  though  built  of  ancient  materials,  and  decorated   wftbr 

some  good  pictttres,  is  &  tasteless  edifice,     l^e  most  re^ 

markftble  objects  in  it  aie  the  two  tt^Mies  or  ancient  ptili^, 

one  each  side  of  the  nave  before  ^  steps  of  the  chancef,*  rf»ey 

ate  both  of  marble,  the  largest  is  covered  with  beatnifbt  tnt>saie, 

and  supported  by  twdfe  Corinthian  pillars  ot  granite.    The  mil 

stands  almost  on  the  beach,  and  our  rooms  opened  on  the 

bay,  which  appears  beanttful  even  when  compared  to  that  of 

Naples. 

The  promontory  of  iSfm-eiifttM^  which  bounds  it  on  the  West, 
increases  as  it  projects  in  bddness  and  elevation,  presektts 
various  craggs  crowned  with  towns,  and  terminatesr  in  e  lottg 
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lofty  ridge  covered  with  a  forest  In  the  centre  and  half 
way  up  the  declivity  standi  Amalfij  once  so  famous  for  its 
skill  in  the  medical  art,  while  the  little  town  of  Vitri  seems  to 
hadg  from  the  rock  as  if  ready  to  fall  into  a  torrent  that  tumbles 
through  a  deep  dell  below. 

On  ^e  opposite  side  of  the  bay  the  coast  gradually  sinks 
into  a  plain,  that  extends  without  interruption  to  Pastum^  whose 
grey  temples  are  dimly  discernible,  at  the  distance  of  fifteen 
miles.  This  plain  is  bounded  by  a  ridge  of  mountains.  In  the 
bosom  and  centre  of  the  bay,  at  the  foot  of  a  fine  ridge  of 
well  cultivated  hUls,  stands  Salemum^  equally  well  situated  for 
beauty  and  commerce,  if  the  neighborhood  of  such  a  vast  mart 
as  Naples  did  not  attract  and  absorb  all  the  commerce  of  this 
coast.  There  is  a  mole  to  cover  the  harbor  and  protect  the 
shipping  from  the  south  wind,  which  sometimes  raises  a 
considerable  swell.  During  the  afternoon  some  of  the  party 
took  a  boat  and  rowed  about  the  bay,  which  in  the  creeks 
and  windings  of  the  western  coast  ftimishes  objects  for  many 
delightfiil  excursions.  Such  are  the  Capo  d^Amalfi^  the  Punta 
di  Canca^  and,  above  all,  the  Syrenusa  islands^  once  the 
abode  of  the  Syrens,  famed  in  ancient  story,  and  prover- 
bial in  modem  languages.  They  are  three  in  number, 
about  eleven  miles  from  Salerno^  and  four  firom  the  point  of 
the  promontory  of  Minerva  (now  of  Surrentum)  but  one 
only  fix>m  the  nearest  land.  Th^y  are  now  called  GalUy  per- 
haps with  a  traditional  allusion  to  the  form  of  the  Syrens,  and 
are  still,  as  described  by  Virgil,  barren  rocks,  without  other 
inhabitants  than  sea-fowls,  or  other  sounds  than  the  murmurs  of 
the  waves  echmng  amid  the  craggs  and  caverns. 
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'  Jamque  adeo  scopoloB  Sireimiii  advecte  subibat, 
Difficiles  quondam  multontm  que  osribos  albos; 
Turn  rauca  adsiduo  longe  sale  aaxa  sonabant.  Ub*  t. 

It  seems  singular  that  Virgil,  while  he  alludes  to  ^Homei^s 
account  of  these  islands,  inst^ui  of  adopting,  and  as  usual  ini« 
proving  the  instructive  fiction  of  the  Greek  poet,  should  upon 
this  occasion  in  particular  have  abandoned  him,  and  in  order  to 
avoid  the  appearance  of  imitation,  fallen  into  a  poetical  ana* 
chronism.  Such  at  least  a  direct  contradiction  to  Homer,  the 
great  oracle  of  mytholo^cal  chronology,  must  be  deemed.  In 
fact,  while  he  admits  the  fable  itself,  he  represents  these  islands 
as  deserted  at  the  very  time,  or  rather  before  the  time,  when 
according  to  Homer,  they  were  the  residence  of  the  Syrens. 
j£neas  passed  them  before  Ulysses,  and  if  the  Syrens  had  for* 
saken  them  at  that  period,  we  see  no  reason  why  th^  shoidd 
return  to  them  at  a  later.  The  truth  seems  to  be,  that  Virgil 
inadvertently  describes  them  as  a  geographer ;  Homer  paints 
them  as  a  poet — but  why  should  the  former  in  this  single 
•instance  descend  from  the  regions  of  poetry,  and  by  an  incon-» 
gruous  mixture  of  reality,  banish  one  of  the  most  moral  and 
amusing  illusions  of  fable  ? 

A  temple  of  the  Syrens  is  supposed  to  have  stood  upon  the 
opposite  shore;  the  precise  spot  has  hitherto  been  unexplored. 
Farther  on,  and  on  the  most  advanced  point  of  the  Surreniine 
promontory  rose  the  temple  of  Minerva,  supposed  to  be  founded 
by  Ulysses,  an  object  so  conspicuous  as  to  have  given  its  name 
to  the  promontory  itself  in  antient  times. 

e  vertice  Sunrentino 

:    .    •    .    Tyrrlieiii  speculatriz  virgo  profundi. 

8M.  S^l.  B.  T.> 


The  road  b^jend  Skkrna  iatersedtt  a  rick  p}»iii,  bordered  on 
the  right  by  the  sea,  on  the  left  by  i5tie  htHs,  which  as  they  wind 
along  present  on  their  sides  and  amid  their  breaks,  a  perpetual 
sttccewion  oi  yaryii^  luidMiaipeB. 

AbotAl  8a  i»Ue»  fsom  Sakma  we  went  through  the  little  town 
of  Vio€WiQf  supposed  to  b^  tibe  antkiiit  Piseati^.  Abcmt  six  miles^^ 
fwUter,  duric^  which  we  hud  Moimit  AMmui  tiiangfull  before 
U6»  %w  iuugio  to  Ewli  (Bkun)f  then  turning  to  the  right  we 
QBten^^  9  vast  p1a«a  wild  ajad  WKcultivMked^  but  neithar  naked 
VHK  barfea^  Lwg^  h^rds  of  bu^loes,  that  fed  on  the 
httftth  aod  wwideced  tl»roi^  the  thickets^  seemed  to  be  it& 
oi4x  iohabitaiits.  The  wy^X  chftoe,  caJied  Di  Pefsaw^  opvers^ 
9k  coosidierable  pa^t  of  tbi»  s^^iude^  and  gives  einploffaieBt  ta 
tw«  humJirod  gaiii^eepecs»  who  not  only  guard  the  game 
bttj^  9er¥«  to  Q$Q«rt  tr^vettsrsi  over  these  wastes,  almost  as  much 
irtfofttad  hgi  bandiltii  %k  pi^s^it  as  was  the  GeMneanu  Finm  m 
antMRt  tiines^ 

,  Wo  h^  i»w  mched  the  SUans  (SUara  »nd  Sde^}  whose 
banks  are  bordered  by  fertile  fields,  and  shaded  by  groves  and 
thickets.  This  river  forms  the  boundary  of  Picenum  and 
I$et€(mmL  ik  teeeiv^  the  Curok  in  the  forest  of  Persano^  and 
h^er  Ufi  the  Toncgr^  wiikh,  with  the  addition  of  other  lessor 
ntuvDm^  mate  it  a.  oongiideraMe  ri? ei .  Mount  Aibuvmm  ineepa-^ 
lebly  i»iH»d  witk  Ibe  S^keri^  in  Viigil%  beautifid  lines,  andi 
QMnec^ii^ly  ioi  ^  mind  of  every  classicail  traveller,  rises  in 
distant  perspective,  and.  adds  to  the  lame  and'  cbnseq^iQnce  of 
the  stream  by  the  magnitude  of  his  form  and  the  ruggedness  of 
his  towering  brow^  Ilqx  forests  wave  i^a  the  sides  pf  the  moun- 
tain, and  ^in^   t)|e  margin  of  the  river,  while  herds  innu-* 
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uerable  waodqr  tfatougfa  their  recesses,  and  enliven  the  silence 
of  the  scene  by  perpetual  lowings*. 

As  the  country  still  continues  flat  and  covered  with  thickets, 
the  traveller  scarce  discovers  Fmtum  till  he  enters  its  walls.  We 
drove  to  the  bishop's  palace,  not  through  crowded  streets  and 
pomppus  squares,  but  over  a  sniooth  turf,  in  the  midst  of 
Jbiisfa^  and  brambles,  with  a  solitary  tree  waving  here  and  there 
over  the  waste.  The  unusual  forms  of  three  temples  rising  irisu- 
kiled  and  unfrequented,  in  the  middle  of  such  a  wilderness,  im- 
mediately engrossed  our  attention.  We  alighted,  and  hastened 
to  the  majestic  piles;  then  wandered  about  them  till  the  fall  of 
night  obliged  us  to  repair  to  our  mansion.  The  good  bishop 
had  been  so  obliging  as  to  send  one  of  his  chaplains  to  meet  us, 
and  provide  every  filing  requisite  for  our  comfortable  accom« 


).■•• 


"'*'  The  resemblance  may  be  carried  still  farther^  as  the  same  insect,  if  we  may 
Credit  the  observation  of  a  most  accurate  and  indefatigable  traveller,  Cluverius, 
vonfinned  by  the  authority  of  some  Italian  authors,  still  continues  to  infest  the 
sane  forest,  and  to  terrii^^  and  disperse  the  cattle  over  the  whole  mountain  and 
bordering  plains.  I  cannot  vouch  for  the  &ct  upon  my  own  observation  or 
inquiries.  The  circumstance  is  trivial  in  itself,  but  it  is  classical  because  con- 
nected with  the  scenery  of  the  following  beautiful  lines,  that  is,  the  scenery  which 
now  sorronads  as. 

Est  Iticos  Silari  circa  ilicibusque  virentem 
Plurimus  Alburnum  volitans,  cui  nomen  Asilo 
Romanum  est,  aestrum  Graii  vertere  vocantes ; 
Asper  acerba  sonans ;  quo  tota  exterrita  sylvis 
DiffugiuBt  armenta;  furit  mugitibus  aether, 
ConcussuS)  sylvaeque  et  sicd  ripa  Tanagri* 

Ge&rg.  Ill, 
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modation,  a  commiesictn  wluch  that  geeileinaii  performed  vith 
great  punctuality  and  politeness. 

Obtcuiity  hangs  over,  not  thQ  eiigio.  wly  but  the  general 
history  of  this  city,  though  it  has  k»ft  tueh  ro»gni<eeat  ison- 
ouiDcnts  of  its  «¥iatwoe.  The  siero  outHoei  hav«  bocn 
fketobed  out  perhaps  vith  accuracy}  the  detail*  ate  profaar 
hJiy  ohlitemted  fer  ever.  Aeeording  la  the  letSMPned  MeuoMMt 
JPtuttm  vat  ibuuded  by  a  colony  of  Dorenses  <»*  Dorians, 
iWwi  Dofo,  a  city  of  Pketwia,  the  parent  of  timt  race  and  aaaM 
vhethcr  calabUtbed  w  Greece  or  in  Italy.  It  vw  first  called 
P(Mfto9  OF  Pofkm,  irhu^  m  FhenieiaD  9^iufte8  Kefxtuae,  *e 
vhoM  it  ires  dedicf^*  It  vae  afteirvei^  invaded  and  its 
fwiinilive  inhahltwato  expdied  1^  Uie  Sybarites.  This  eveolis 
sMfipoiieid:  %9i  hav<e  taheo  pbice  aixwit  itve  hundred  years  befime 
the  Christian  era.  Under  its  new  masters  Pastum  assumed 
^  Greek  appdktti^i  Poikhnia,  of  the  same  import  as  its 
Phenician  name,  became  ^  place  of  great  opuIeQce  aud  msg* 
«itudf»  aud  i)B  supposed  to  have  extended  fjrom  th«  pra^eiit  mm 
MKitbvafd  to  the  halU  <m  whkh  fllaads  the  little  tovm  etitt 
eidled  from  its  ancient  destination  AcnpcM.  Die  Lucanians 
afterward?  eippelled  the  Sybarites,  s^nd  checked  the  pros^rity 
of  PoMovk*.  whid>  w^  iu  iits  turn  deserted,  and  left  tn  moulds 

away  imperceptibly.  Vestiges  of  it  are  still  visible  all  over  die 
plain  of  Spinazzo  or  Sarqcino ;  the  origi^  gity  then  recovered 
its  first  name,  ft«d  IM>t  long  al(^ir  W9».  taken,  «nd  at  length 
colonized  by  the  ib>Hiaas*. 


♦  U.  C.480. 
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Okmi  tiiit  period  JPMtHm  is  mentio&ed  almott  solely  by  the  poets, 
who,  from  Virgil  to  Claudian,  seem  all  to  expatiate  with  do- 
light  amid  its  gardens,  and  grace  their  composition  with  the 
btaam^  the  sweetiiess,  and  tiue  ifertitity.of  its  noies.  Bat  un- 
fertttncfetely  the  dowwy  Fetreats^ 

Victnra  rosaria  Pasti, 

Mem  to  h&ve  had  few  dmims  in  the  eyts  of  ^e  Sankcais,  and  if 
ponibie>  vtiU  fever  in  those  «f  the  Nonttans,  wb»,  eac^  in  thett 
ianii,  phradiered  JPmttmt  and  at  length  compelled  its  few  r^naio- 
ing  inhaiiittmts  to  ahaodon  tilieir  ancient  seat,  attd  take  i^dter  in 
themoiaitMns.  3\>  them  Cvfoecio  Vecchio,  and  N&oo  are  sup^ 
powd  to  owe  tbeir  od^;  both  these  towns  are  sitnate  'On  ^e 
MLh.i  die  latter  is  the  imidenoe  of  the  bishqp  aad  chapt^  of 

It  will  naturally  be  asked  to  which  of  the  nations  that  were 
•aecoesstvely  in  possession  of  Pattwmt  the  edifices  whidi  still 
subsist  ate  to  be  aactibed :  not  to  itbe  itomax»,  who  never  se^n 
•to  ba»re«dopited  the<genuiiie  Doric  stjle;  the  Sybarites  are  said 
te  kaire  occupied  the  neighboriag  plain ;  the  DmitMs  iher^xe 
appear  to  dure  tiie  fiiinest  daim  to  these  majestvc  and  everlasting 
.momaBeats.  But  at  what  period  were  they  erected?  to  judge 
.£»■&  their  fom  we  must  conckide  that  they  are  die  oldest 
■speciiaeiB  of  Gveciaa  »roiiitecture  now  in  eKistenoe.  In  behold- 
ing them  and  oantemplatiag  their  solidity  bwdering  upon  heavi- 
•ness,  *we  are  tempted  to  cauBJioker  ^tuok  m  nn  interaaediate  link 
iietivieen  itbe  £g;jrp4aaai  «iid  Grecsan  manner,  «Dd  <ihe  £nt  at- 
tra^ftt  to  |MtS6  irom  the  immeDse  matsses  of  liMt  fbimer  to  the 
^vaoeftd  pmpodsom  of  the  latter,  in  fiict,  the  tanples  of 
■Piositmt  jigngentwrif  and  Jitbem,  smm  mstanaes  of  4he  coni- 

d2 
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mencement,  the  improvement,  and  the  perfection  of  the  Doric 
order. 

The  first  temple  that  presents  itself  to  the  traveller  from  Naples 
is  the  smallest;  it  consists  of  six  pillars  at  each  end,  and  thirteen 
at  each  side,  counting  the  angular  pillars  in  both  directions. 
The  architrave  is  entire,  as  is  the  pediment  at  the  west  end, 
excepting  the  corner  stones  and  triglyplis,  which  are  fallen,  and 
the  first  cornice  (that  immediately  over  the  frieze)  which  is  worn 
away.  At  the  east  end,  the  middle  of  the  pediment  with  uiaoh 
of  the  frieze  and  cornice  remains;  the  north-east  corner  is 
likely  to  fall  in  a  very  short  time.  The  cella  occupied  more 
than  one-third  of  the  length,  and  had  a  portico  of  two  rows 
of  columns,  the  shafts  and  capitals  of  which,  now  overgrown 
with  grass  and  weeds,  encumber  the  pavement  and  almost  fill  the 
area  of  the  temple. 

The  second  temple  has  six  columns  at  each  end,  and  four* 
teen  on   each  side,  including  those  of  the  angles;  the  whde 
entablature  and  pediments  are  entire-      A   double  row  of  co- 
lumns adorned  the  interior  of  the  cella^  and  supported  each 
another  row  of  small  pillars;  the  uppermost  is  separated  from 
the  lower  by  an  architrave  only,  without  frieze  or  cornice.     Of 
the  latter,  seven  remain  standing  on  each  side;  of  the  former, 
five  on  one  side  and  three  on  the  other.    This  double  story, 
which  seems  intended  merely  to  support  the  roof,  rises  only  a 
few  feet  higher  than  the  external  cornice,  and  on  the  whole  pro- 
.  duces  no  good  effect  Irom  the  great  disproportion  between  the 
under  and  upper  columns.     Tlie  cella  had  two  entrances,  one  at 
each  end,  with  a  portico  formed  of  two  pillars  and  two  antae. 
The  whole  of  the  foundation  and  part  of  the  wall. of  this  ceUa 
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still  remain ;  under  it  was  a  vault.  One  of  the  columns  with  it» 
capital  at  the  west  end  has  been  struck  with  lightning,  and 
shattered  so  as  to  threaten  ruin  if  not  speedily  repaired;  its  fall 
will  be  an  irreparable  loss,  and  disfigure  one  of  the  most  per- 
fect monuments  now  in  existence.  It  might  indeed  be  restored 
to  its  original  form  with  little  expense  and  labor,  as  the  stones 
that  have  fallen  remain  in  heaps  within  its  enclosure,  and  might 
be  replaced  without  difficulty. 

The  third  edifice  is  the  largest;  it  has  nine  pillars  at  the  ends 
and  eighteen  on  the  sides,  including  the  angular  columns  as  be- 
fore. Its  size  is  not  its  only  distinction;  a  row  of  pillars,  ex- 
tending from  the  middle  pillar  at  one  end  to  the  middle  pillar  at 
the  other,  divides  it  into  two  equal  parts,  and  is  considered  as 
a  proof  that  it  was  not  a  temple.  Its  destination  has  not 
been  ascertained;  some  suppose  it  to  have  been  a  Curia, 
others  a  Basilica,  and  others  a  mere  market  or  exchange. 
In  the  centre  there  seems  to  have  been  an  aperture  in  the 
pavement,  leading,  it  is  said,  to  vaults  and  passages  under 
ground ;  there  is  indeed  at  some  distance  a  similar  aperture,  hke 
the  mouth  of  a  well,  which,  as  our  guides  informed  us,  had 
been  examined,  and  was  probably  intended  to  give  air  and 
light  to  a  long  and  intricate  subterranean  gallery,  which  ex- 
tended to  the  sea  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  communicated 
with  the  temples.  Such  are  the  peculiar  features  of  each  of 
these  edifices.  In  common  to  all  it  may  be  observed,  that  they 
are  raised  upon  substructions*  forming  three  gradations  (for  they 


*  These  subetructions  are  obflerrable  in  all  the  Doric  temples  of  Italjr  and  Slidljr» 
and.  seem  essential  to  give  a  corresponding  support  as  well  as  relieYO  to  the' 
massiTe  forms  of  that  order.    Ordiniuy  steps  seem  t^o  sink  under  the.  weight,,  anA 
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iiahtiot  be  tertofed  steps,  as  they  ate  much  td6  high  fyt  the 
purpose)  itttended  sotely  to  giv^e  due  dfeValiott  attd  i-ehevo  to 
the  Superstructure;  that  the  coliittl6s  itt  iSi  nse  without  baseft 
fh)ni  th^  upperbtost  of  thesb  degtiees;  tl^t  these  <::olumQS  a)^ 
aU  fititcd,  betweeh  four  and  five  diAmeteHs  in  heij^t,  and  taper 
As  ttttfty  aidraid,  ^bout  'ofae'fouttti )  that  die  capitals  are  ail  vety 
^%and  pTomitieht]  that  the  intetcolumttiation  is  ^  little  iBoi« 
than  one  diameter ;  that  the  order  and  othatnents  are  i^  all  the 
same;  and  the  pediment  in  all  very  low;  in  fine,  that  they  are 
^U  buU*t  df  &  potou^  >stoi^  of  a  U^t  or  father  ydloW  grey,  and 
in  teftny  ^ae^  ^erfo^tied  s^  wt^in  away. 

In  "^  cpea  j^ace  bet*ween  the  fint  ^ttd  seebhd  temple,  iret« 
two  ottjet  ki-ge  ^ifieeik,  built  df  iJife  teme  sort  of  stdne,  and 
n^rly  of  tt»e  same  size,  llueir  substructioiis  still  remain  en* 
Yhimbered  With  ^e  fragments  tX  Mie  coluitans  aMfd  e&tabl^tu)^, 
a^  Hdt  'overgtown  with  brambles,  netttes,  and  W^ed*,  as  scarcely 
to  adttiit  a  «Jar  inspeCttoti.  It  is  a  pity  Ihat  tteithefr  tike  gpteib- 
ment  of  Naples,  nor  the  proprietor  Of  P<erftt»«,  have  pubti^ 
spitit  ettcfa^  to  tefiiove  the  rabtyi^  that  baries  the  motuthetftk 
iof  this  dty,  attd  restotietotheit  prtriiitive  beauty  edifices  which, 
^s  long  as  <*iey  exist,  tan  ne^^  ftiil  to'attmct  tra*<eHers,  ^wA 
iiot  ohly  redottttd  to  the  glory,  btit  tifttttribiite  very  inateriatly 
to  the  interests  of  thecotibtry. 

All  ^e  teim^ples  Which  I  have  tttentrotoed  stadd  in  >&  liMe, 
attA  bwder  a   »t^eet   "tJhat  ttin  team  ga:te  *o  gate,  and  di- 


iM'^ftfelo^'tft  ^^•tMlntiMiihVa^tf'dt  fiR  OdTtevtittAtfli.    I  KeeA  Wft  Observe 
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Yi4?4  lb«  tow©  ii)i<»  twf>  parts  mta^y  eqnal.  A  Heltow  apace 
9«Q0pi§d  wt  ift  9  9fP4Qirc^r  ferw  «eeBP*  tP  fee  tfee  tr^wses  of  a 
theatre,  and  as  it  lies  in  tfQnt  of  tkes  temples  gives  reasoa  to 
suppose,  that  other  public  buildings  might  have  ornamented 
tbf)  mfm  4i4e.  IHmI  mi^  it  to>  correspond  in  gmodeur  with 
li^t  QpiiQtstite:  '\i^  yfimk  Oftse  fyw  e\^  could  h^ve  surpassed 
1^4si^ii»  iiQ  pplt^adM  »|»pfRrafiee.  The  ivolla  of  the  tovn  remain 
in  »})  th@  circ^mlirf^.  ^v«  i^  l^al,  and  i«  some  plaeea  twehe 
Ifif^  hisfb;  t)i?y  w«  #i^rqted  pf  fnolifl  feilpcjk»  of  stone,  witl^ 
tff^m*  ^%}Stmy9iki  ^  sreUvKy  Qf  m»  gale  onljr  stands  entire* 
Cpn^id^nog  thf  i^^l^^riAl^  apd  extent  of  tibis  rampart,  which 
«Afs)n9i#  ^  spa<»  of  nfmly  ^fm  m^e^^  ronBd,  with  the  maajr 
tpveis  tb»t  fwe  «lt  iiat^rvaVs,  »9d  its  devation  of  more  than  forty 
^§^  ^e  mv^  ^ojfii^wl^fgti  th%it  it  was  fm  the  wboie  a  wofk  of  great 
8l»c»gth  an^  i9af$nilce9c(ik  WHbiii  tbeae  walls  that  onse  enoiir 
<^  ^  |y)pi^Au#  £|i)4  8f))9q4i4  f^y  now  ^i^e  one  c<«ttage»  tw<^ 
^urn9r^Q«?se9)  a  viUa«  an^  a  chwch.  The  rem^tning  tfrnoe  it 
^pv«re4  with  t<>ick  nwtte^  gWM»  oyergr^wn  with  ht^hle* 
8pFf»dJflg  ov^r  t^  iwnf,  qr  hnried  under  yeBow  vtidujating  com. 
A  few  rose  bushes,  the  remnants  of  the  Inferi  rosartQ  JP<gsti\ 
flourish  neglected  here  and  there,  and  still  blossom  twice  a  year 
id  Mfly  »p4  Vlfc^mhis^,  a^  if  tp  §uppQr(  their  ancient  fame,  and 
jnstifj  tl»e  d«9pnptionf  Qf  tbf  p«et».    TIjp  «wes  are  remar^iifel^ 


'VJ     9i.Mrvan      t»it>j    l\.'j 


*  Yii^n  Geo||f.  IT.  h  Virgil  and  Ovid  just  mention  the  Pcesfan 
Propertius  introdaces  Aem  as  an  instance  of  mortality — Claudiaa  eraploys  them 
te  gaaoe  a  caaipBinenlaiy  eoaipiurlieik  AvsoiiniB  alone  preeents  them  in  all  their 
beanty  and  fteahness. 

y  idi  Paestano  gandere  rosaria  cnlta 
SauMnenlA  BttVA  Ttrariilni  f  iWflifraai 
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for  their  fragrance.  Amid  these  objects,  and  scenes  rural  and 
ordinary,  rise  the  three  temples  like  the  mausoleums  of  the 
ruined  city,  dark,  silent,  and  majestic. 

It  was  now  dusk,  and  on  our  entrance  into  the  bishop's  villa 
we  found  a  plentiful  repast,  and  excellent  wines  waiting  our 
arrivaL  '  Our  beds  and  rooms  were  all  good,  and  etery  thing 
calculated  to  make  our  visit  to  Pcestum  as  a^eeable  in  its  accom- 
paniments as  it  was  interesting  in  its  object.  The  iiight  was 
bright,  the  weather  Warm  but  airy,  a  gale  sxveet  tttid'i*efreshing 
blew  from  the  neighboring  hills  ofAcropoli  and  CaUimara}  na 
sound  was  heard  but  the  regular  mumiiirs  of  the  n^i^boring 
sea.  The  temples,  silvered  over  by  the  light  of  the  moon,  rose 
full  before  me,  and  fixed  my  eye^  till  sleep  closed  theih.  In  the 
OKnming  the  first  object  that  presented  itself  wasf  still  the^  tem^ 
pies,  now  blazing  in  the  foil  beams  of  the  sun;  beyond  them  tlid 
sea  glittering 'as  far  as  sight  could  reach,  and  the  hills  and  moun- 
tains roiindy' all  lighted' up  with  brightness.  We  passed  soinii 
hours  in  revisiting  the  ruins,  arid  contemplating  the  surround-i 
ing  scenery.  ^  ...        .    . 

Pastum  stands  in  a  fertile  plain,  bounded  on  the  west  by  the 
Tyrrhene  Sea;  about  a  mile  distant  on  thfe  south  by  fine  hills,  in 
the  midst  of  which  Acropoli  sits  embosomed;  on  the  north,  by 
the  bay  of  Salerno^  and  its  rugged  border ;  while  to  the  east, 
the, country  swells  into  two  moim tains,  which  still  retain  their 
ancient  nam.es  Qallimara  and  Cantenaf^Bnd  behind  them  towers 


*  These  bills  and  the  neighboring^  plain  were  tlie  theatre  of  some  bloody  skir- 
mishes between  the  Roman  -armies  and  the  bands  of  Spartaciu. 
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» 

Mani  AUmmus  itself  with  its  pointed  summits.  A  stream  called 
iheSolofone  (which  may  probably  be  its  ancient  appellation) 
flows  under  the  walls,  and  by  spreading  its  waters  over  its  low 
borders,  and  thus  producing  pools  that  corrupt  in  hot  weather, 
continues,  as  in  ancient  times*,  to  infect  the  air,  and  render 
Pastum  a  dangerous  residence  in  summer.  As  the  heats  were 
increasing,  and  the  season  of  malaria  approached,  we  did  not 
deem  it  pmdent  to  prolong  our.  excursion,  and  left  Pastum  with* 
out  accomplishing  the  whole  of  our  object,  which  was  to  examine 
the  ruins  of  Poddonia^  visit  the  island  of  Licosa  (the  Ancient 
Leucostay  which  like  Naples  takes  its  name  from  a  Syren) 
and  the  Cape  Palinurus^  explore  the  recesses  of  .Atbumtis^ 
and  wander  over  the  vale  of  Diano  watered  by  the  classic 
Tanagro.  The  ruins  of  Pimdonia  which,  as  I  have  already 
mentioned,  cover  the  plain  that  extends  from  Pastum  to  Agra- 
pdi  cannot  but  exhibit,  if  duly  examined,  some  valuable  monu- 
ment, or  at  least  some  instance  of  the  opulence  and  refinement 
of  its  founders,  the  luxurious  Sybarites,  These  people,  when 
enslaved  by  the  Lucanians,  and  afterwards  subjected  to  the 
Romans,  still  retained  a  fond  attachment  to  the  name  and  man* 
ners  of  Greece,  and  are  said  to  have  displayed  their  partiality 
to  their  mother  country  in  a  manner  that  evinces  both  their  taste 
and  their  feeling.  Being  compelled,  it  seems,  by  circum- 
stances, or  the  will  of  the  conquerors  to  adopt  their  language 
and  manners,  which  Aristoxenus,  who  relates  the  anecdote, 
emphatically  calls  being  barbarizedj  they  were  accustomed  to 
assemble  annually,  on  one  of  the  great  festivals  of  Greece,  in 
order  to  revive  the  memory  of  their  Grecian  origin,  to  speak 


*  Sinhoy  Lib.  r. 
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theXF  primitive  language,  and  deplore  with  tears  and  lamenta- 
tions their  sad  d^radation*.  It  would  be  a  peculiar  pleasure 
to  discover  some  monument  of  a  people  of  so  mudi  sensibility, 
and  of  such  persevering  patriotism.  Beyond  the  ruins,  and 
separated  from  them  by  a  httle  stream  now  called  Pasteruii,  rises 
the  hill  of  the  AcrapoUs^  where  scnne  vestige  must  surely  remain, 
and  ttiigbt  be  discovered  by  diligent  researches  f. 


*  A«  4h6  psi$0afa  aUuded  to  b  yecy  beautiftd,  and  at  the  aame  time  uncomiaoii, 
linusertit 

n^ftiw^etratff  tok  h  rS  TvfVTtnxS  xoXiru  xaroixso-iv,  oTc  a-vpi^f^f  roi  jaiv  IJ 
Tff  4>Mr^v  fitTM^pXJixivcttf  r»  TC  Xaifrei  rm  iinrnim)fiMrwtj  iyuv  rt  fAictw  n^a  *Jrv( 

«raprr<(,  airi(^oyr»i.  OStm  ^c  «y^  f no'i,  xoti  i(|(AiKy  f^-ciVfi  x»i  r^  S'iarpa  Ixfitfiof" 
fiif^taronf  x«i  !(  f^syixnif  fixfiof^iv  ir^oiXiiXuOfv  if  ff-ay^iyAo;  dvrii  /umo-Mcii,  xod* 
«UT8C  yiyifAiv^i  ixlyoi  ^va(/t4i/t*vii0'xojuif Oa,  oT«  t[v  ^  /uixo-ix^,  Tosuroi  julv  o  'Af  iro^cMf  • 
— Athanitus  ap.  Mazzochi. 

+  The  reader  will  observe,  that  I  htxre  ooafined-  mjrself  to  the  general  measureB 
and  appearances  of  the  temples^  in  conformity  to  the  plan  of  this  tear;  for  details  he 
may  be  referred  to  the  work  of  Mr.  Wilkins,  the  minute  accuracy  of  whose  measure- 
ments and  delineations  he  may  depend  upon.  This  gentleman,  in  conjunction 
with  other  travellers^  supposes  the  pillars  of  Pmstum  to  be  covered  with  a  sort  of 
plaster  or  stucco^  which,  howevei^  by  its  long  duration  seems  to  have  acquired 
the  hardness,  consistency,  and  certainly  has  the  appearance^  of  the  st(Hie  which  I 
mentioned. 

As  the  plains  that  extend  for  some  way  on  each  side  of  the  Silarus  are  very 
thinly  inhabited,  and  at  the  same  time  covered  in  many  places  with  woods  and 
thickets,  they  are  become  the  resort  of  banditti  and  outlaws.     One  of  these 
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We  refcurned  by  the  same  road^  and  regretted  as  we  passed 
oyer  the  plain,  that  we  had  not  sent  a  boat  before  us  to  take  us 
back  ak)og  the  coast,  and  give  us  an  opportunity  of  examining 
the  shore,  stnd  expkiring  the  site  of  the  temple  of  Juno  Argiva 
that  stood  at  the  mouth  of  the  SUaris;  aocording  to  Strabo^  on 
the  Lucanian  bank-^according  to  Plin j,  on  that  of  Pioenura.  As 
the  former  is  the  most  circumstantial  and  less  declamatory  of 
the  two,  his  authority  seems  preferable.  This  temple  was  of 
high  antiquity,,  and  attributed  even  to  Jason,  and  as  it  was  of 
great  celebrity  ina.y  po^sibl^  have  left  some  traoes  at  least  of  its 
existence.  On  our  way  we  observed  some  objects  connected 
with  antic^uity,  or  at  least  mentioned  by  ancient  writers^  which 
we  had  pbssed  uiiuotieed,  or  not  particularised  before.  Thus  in 
descending  from  the  mountains  of  Lm  CoDa  we  had  on  our  left 
the  Mmte  Laftarioj  so  called  both  in  ancient  and  tnodern  time§ 
ttcutt  iffs  excellent  miJk,  which  was  cmce  distibguished  by  the 


^vas.  pretfsoted  U  09  by  tkedevgyMaa  vbo  hiihit^n  conminton- 
•d  ^y  ih»  birii^  tn .  reefuve  ue^  ^d  raBaBptmaadied  9$  afi  tA^ect  of  obmri^. 
Upon  inquiriDg  into  his  case  we  dbeoyered  thai  he  had  shot  his  mfe,  because  she 
had  shewn  a  partiality  for  the  strangers  (the  French),  and  threatened  him,  as  he 
•aid,  with  poison,  To  aveid  tiliQ  pfiraiijt  4>f  justice,  he  had  nm  awaj  from  his 
home,  and  become  a  wanderer  in  the  forests,  and  amid  the  ruins  of  the  plain  of 
Pmststm.  Ow  refusal  ww >aecalD9Kiied  with;an  ctmrviAon,  Hut  he  9fM  k^ 
object  of  justice  not  ^  chaijilj^  Mf  s^lk^  way  in  auUen  difappocntment  ;{ljbi 
figure  was  that  of  an  assassin ;  taU,  bony,  and  lank,  with  black  hair  and  thick  eye* 
brows,  a  dark  complearion,  and  glaring  eyes.  He  was  amed  with  a  gun  and  pis- 
tols; and  was  on  the  whole  an  object  very  unwelcome  to  the  eye  in  such  a  solitude. 

It  may  not  perhaps  bt  usab^ss  ^o  obsenre,.  that  there  are  four,  mineral  springs 
near  Pcestum^  said  to  be  of  considerable  efficacy  in  different  complaints :  fix>m 
these  springs  flow  as  many  little  streamlets,  that  form  ihejiutne  salso,  which  falls 
into  the  Sotofane  dose  to  the  walls  of  the  city. 
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encomiums  of  Galen.  The  Samus^  though  not  unhonored  by 
the  ancients  has  yet  been  celebrated  with  more  complacency  by 
the  modern  poets.  Sannazarius,  whom  I  have  before  men-> 
tioned  with  due  applause,  frequently  alludes  to  it,  and  on  one 
occasion  describes  the  river  and  the  scenery  that  borders  its 
banks  with  much  truth  and  beauty. 

y  itabant  aestus  qua  pinguia  culta  vadosus 
Irrigat  et  placido  cursu  petit  sequora  Sarnus, 
Grata  quies  nemorum  manantibus  undique  rivis 
Et  Zepbyris  densas  inter  crepitantibuA  alnos. 

These  fertile  plains  have  been  often  stained  with  hostile  blood, 
and  once  witnessed  the  defeat  and  death  of  a  Gothic  monarch. 
Narses  was  the  Roman  general.  Teia  the  barbarian  chief.  Stabia^ 
now  Castell  h  mare  di  Stabia^  had  in  Pliny's  time  disappeared 
as  a  town  and  given  place  to  a  villa*.  It  is  now  once  more  a 
populous  town,  and  surrounded  with  rural  retreats.  At  the  very 
gates  of  Naples,  under  the  Fonte  de  la  Maddaknoy  flows  the 
Sebethusy  with  all  the  honors  of  its  ancient  name,  but  too  incon- 
siderable  a  rill  to  be  represented,  as  it  seems  to  have  been  fbr^ 
merly,  as  a  characteristic  feature  of  Naples. 

Doctaque  Partbenope,  Sebetbide  roecida  nympba. 

As  we  continued  our  route  without  stopping  at  Salerno^  we 
arrived  at  Naples  on  the  same  day,  but  very  late. 


^  It  WHS  destroyed  by  SyUa,  and  neyer  seems  to  bave  revired. 
Quod  nunc  in  Tillam  abiit.  PUn.  Lib.  xix. 
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RETURN    OF    THE    KINO  TO  NAPIODSh— EEJ01CIKG8— -ORNAUBKTAXr 
BXJUiDINGS— -COURT— CHARACTER     OP     THAT    MONARCH— K>F 

THE     aUEEN ^IIXUMINATIONS-^ULZZARONI-— CHARACTER      OF 

THE  NEAPOUETANS — ^RBTURK  TO  ROBOS. 

wwE  had  now  made  all  the  excursions  which  are  usually  pointed 
out  to  travellers^  or  rather,  all  which  the  time  of  our  anival  and 
the  advanced  season  would  permit  us  to  make  with  convenience, 
and  perhaps  safety.  Our  curiosity  however  was  far  from  being 
sated.  The  south  of  Italy,  Apulia^  Bruttitpn  and  Calabria^ 
which  still  retain  the  forest  wildness  that  attracted  the  Romans, 
when  they  were  sated  with  the  softer  beauties  of  Latium  and 
Campania*^  now  lay  before  us,  and  presented  so  many  inte-^. 
resting  objects,  that  it  was  impossible  not  to  fed  a  most  ardent 
desire  to  continue  and  extend  our  excursions.  The  lake  Arn^ 
sanctus  was  within  our  reach;  Mount  Vultur  rises  not  very  much 
&rther,  on  the  banks  of  the  Aufidus;   numberless  lakes  ex«^ 
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pand,  forests  spread,  and  cities  flourish  in  the  windings  of  the 
Apennines,  as  they  stretch  their  ramifications  over  the  southern 
provinces,  which  have  never  yet  been  visited  by  travellers,  and 
scarcely  noticed  by  geographers*  In  these  unexplored  haunts 
what  a  harvest  awaits  the  classic  traveller!  how  much  of  the 
languages,  manners,  names,  and  perhaps  even  buildings  of 
ancient  Italy  may  be  hereafter  discovered !  Some  villages  are 
known  still  to  retain  the  Greek  language,  and  are  even  said  to 
speak  it  with  more  purity  than  the  modem  Greeks  themselves ; 
a  proof  that  they  have  not  been  much  visited  by  the  successive 
invaders  that  have  overrun  the  more  open  and  frequented  parts, 
and  a  pcewmptive  wgum^it  tbat  their  manners  and  blood  may 
fany^  fakhtrto  been,  but  little  ftdiihcrated. 

But  it  was  vain  to  k>ng  after  new  excursions.;  circun-* 
stances  strong  enough  to  control  our  classical  projects  called 
us  homewards,  and  e)4!)Iiged  u»  to  abridge  our  0tey  at  Na- 
ples. Being  thus  under  the  necessity  of  depariingy  we  wished 
to  be  at  Rome  for  tfce  festival  erf  St.  Peter,  in  order  to  see  the 
iBumination  of  the  dome,  one  of  the  grandest  ideas  of  Michael 
Angeto,  andstippoied  to  be  thefinest  exhibition  of  the  kind  in  the 
worltJ.  But  the  return  of  the  Neapolitan  court  from  FaleriiM>^ 
and?  the  festivities  and  rejoicings  which  were  to  accompany  that 
event,  induced  the  party  to-  remain  a  week  longer  at  Napfes. 
This  dtetermination  has'  since  been  a  subject  of  re^^,  attd  With 
reason.  Kings  anti  courts  are  oftgeets  neither  uncommon  nor 
very  cutious;  flluitrinatkms  and  baB%  are  ordinary  amnsemeirts. 
Bttt  I3ie  mausoleum^  of  Adrian  turned  into  a  voteaneK,  and  the* 
dome  of  the  Vatican  enveloped  with  fire,  are  spectacles  sublime 
and  wonderful,  exhibited,  al  fiianie  alone,  and  seldom  beheld 
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more  than  once  bjr  an  akrammtiam.     These  however  we  did 
resign,  and  the  court  of  Naples  We  have  seen. 

Preparations  had  been  making  for  th^  reoe^ton  of  the  royal 
family  &x  sotne  time,  and  ta^ples  and  triumphal  arches^  %v^ 
perb  porticos  and  splendid  theatres,  all  on  the  ancient  niodel, 
had  been' erected  in  the  widest  streets  and  most  frequented 
squares.  Opposite  the  pcJace  stood  a  Corinthian,  on  the  road 
U)  Portici^  an  Ionic  temple :  on  the  Largo  del  Ca$telh  a  theatre, 
which,  with  a  Doric  colonnade  and  stene  imitations  of  the  Ptsstdn 
ruins,  formed  the  principal  of  these  temporary  edifices.  Their 
proportions,  style^  and  decorations  were  in  general  in  very  good 
taste,  and  gave  them  an  air  of  antique  grandeur  admirably 
adapted  to  the  name,  the  history,  and  the  scenery  of  the  place. 
Every  reader  must  have  observed,  that  in  thea^ical  decoratknd, 
artists  have  a  great  facility  in  catching  the  manner  of  the 
ancients,  and  copying  the  simple  and  hedutiftdy  while  in  solad 
and  permanent  fabrics  they  almost  invariably  lose  si^it  of  these 
qualities,  and  give  us  whim  and  deformity  in  their  place.  The 
truth  seems  to  be,  that  in  trivial  and  occasional  works  they 
content  themselves  with  a  display  of  knowledge  only,  while  j^ 
grand  and  lasting  undertakings,  they  aspire  to  the  higher  praise 
<^  invention  and  genius,  and  scorning  to  imitate^  emieavar  to 
surpass  their  masters.  In  vain!  failure  has  hitherto  been  their 
invariable  fate. 

But  to  proceed — the  inscriptions  oh  thcde  oraammial  build- 
ings by  no  means  corresponded  with  tiieir  appearance;  lon^, 
strained^  and  inflated,  they  betrayed  either  the  barrenness  of  the 
subject  or  the  dulness  of  the  writer* 
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On  the  twenty-seventh  of  June  (Sunday),  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, the  King's  ships  appeared  off  Capne  accompanied  by  the 
Medusa  Captain  Gore,  and  a  few  English  sloops.  About 
ten  the  royal  family  landed  at  Partidj  and  between  five  and 
six  the  King  set  out  on  horseback  to  make  his  public  entry  into 
Naples.  The  multitudes  that  crowded  the  road,'  and  their 
frantic  demonstrations  of  joy,  impeded  the  procession,  so  that 
it  was  nearly  sunset  before  it  entered  the  palace,  when  he 
immediately  hastened  to  the  chapel,  and  attended  at  the  Te 
Deum.  Thence  he  proceeded  to  the  hall  of  audience,  where  a 
numerous  and  brilliant  assembly,  composed  of  all  the  nobility 
of  the  country,  and  of  all  the  foreign  ministers,  were  waiting  to 
receive  him.  On  his  entrance  the  ladies  rushed  forward,  and 
kissing  his  hands  with  tears  and  exclamations  of  joy,  prevented 
him  for  some  time  from  advancing.  The  king  received  these 
effusions  of  loyalty  and  personal  attachment,  not  with  kindness 
only,  but  with  emotion,  and  returned  them  -with  many  affeo* 
tionate  expressions  and  inquiries. 

As  he  passed  towards  the  upper  end  of  the  hall,  he  spoke  to 
his  old  courtiers  with  great  affability  and  ease,  and  taking  his 
usual  place  in  the  circle  instantly  addressed  himself,  with  visible 
satisfaction,  to  Mr.  Drummond,  the  English  Minister;  asked 
him  several  questions  with  that  rapidity  of  utterance  which  great 
joy  occasions,  and  without  waiting  to  hear  the  names  of  the 
persons  presented,  exclaimed,  with  great  condescension,  politely 
at  the  same  time  directing  his  looks  to  each  person — They  are 
English^  and  &f  course  my  friends ;  I  am  very  glad  to  see  them 
<Mj  and  hid  them  welcome  to  Naples.  After  some  conversation, 
perceiving  the  French  Minister,  who  stood  close  by  him,  visibly 
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m&tMed  tit  such  a  marked  pfcff^nce,  he  M«U1^  td  r«eoll6(it 
hii»8«lf,  and  tumiog  to  him,  a»ked  tl^  usual  qu^tioa»»  iritk 
ebrnmou  polit«tie§a..   About  half  ptAt  tAa^  hid  mdj^iy  retimi. 

F«rdififind  IV;  ia  iio#  in  thA  ^t^y^Am  year  of^  hte  tlg«;  Itt  Mb 
peno(ih«  id  tall  aud  dtmit,  rather  thin  than  Corpulent;  hisfhd^ 
i«  very  long,  his  hair  and  jey«'btt>vrs  whit6)  ftud  hb  coudt^QaUcid 
on  thd  whok  fkr  from  comely,  but  lighted  Up  by  au  ^jtprdiftiOik 
Of  good  nature  aud  beniguity  that  pl^ades  more  And  laiia  lOttgdf 
than  symmetry  of  features.  His  mannets  are  easy,  bii$  dOfi- 
ters^tion  afikUe,  and  his  whole  deportment  (priueed  -^ill  pardoft 
me  if  I  presume  to  mention  it  as  a  compliment)  that  di  tt 
thorough  gentleman.  With  regard  to  mental  endotirsieUts, 
nature  seems  to  have  |:^ced  him  on  a  level  with  the  great-msl- 
jority  of  mankind,  that  is,  in  a  state  of  mediocrity,  mid  without 
either  defect  or  excellency,  a  dtate  the  best  adapted  to  soveresgn 
power,  because  least  likdy  to  abuse  it.  If  one  degree  belo# 
it,  a  monarch  becomes  the  tool  of  every  designing  knave  hcsar 
his  person,  whether  valet  or  minister;  if  only  one  degree  above  it, 
he  becomes  restless  and  mtintentionally  mischievous,  like  the 
Emperor  Joseph;  atid  if  cursed  with  genius,  he  turns  out  like 
Frederic,  a  oonqtreror  aivd  a  despot.  But  the  good  seu^ 
which  Ferdiuand  derived  from  nature,  required  tbtf  advitiN 
tage$  of  cuhlvatroft  to  develop  and  direct  itj  and  of  thtfete 
advantages  he  was  unfortunately  deprrved,  in  part  peiiiaps  by 
the  early  absence  of  his  father,  and  in  part  by  the  negligence  or 
design,  first  of  his  twtots,  stnd  afterwards  ctf"  his  Cottrtieni.  Beitig 
raised  to  the  throne  m  the  efghth  year  of  his  ag^  and  diortty 
after  left  by  hfs  father  under  the  direction  of  a  regency,  he  can- 
Aot  be  supposed  to  be  inclined,  Dof  they  capable  of  compeHiug 
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him,  to  application.  The  result  has  been  as  usual,  a  great 
propensity  to  active  exerqises,  and  an  aversion  to  studious 
pursuita.  .  The  ignorance  which  follows  from  these  habits  is, 
such  as  to  extend  to  articles,  known  among  us  to  every, 
person  above  daily  labor,  and  it  not  unfrequently  shows  itself 
in.  conversation,  and  betrays  his  majesty  into  mistakes  that 
sometimes  startle  even  well-trained  courtiers.  Thus,  mention 
being  accidentally,  made  in  his  presence  of  the  great  power 
of  the  Turks  some  centuries  ago,  he  observed,  that  it  was  no 
wonder,  a^  all  the  world  ,^ere  Turks  before  the  birth  of  our 
Saviour.  Upon  another  occasion,  when  the  cruel  execution  of 
I^uis  XVI,  then  recent,  happening  to  be  the  subject  of  conver- 
sation, one  of  the  courtiers  remarked^  that  it  was  the  second 
crime  of  the  ^ind  that  stained  the  annals  of  modern  Europe  r 
the  King  asked  with  surprise,  where  such  a  deed  had  been  per-: 
petrated  l^efore;  the  courtier  replying  in  £nglanjcl>  Ferdinand 
as)ied,  with  a  look  of  disbelief,  what  king  of  England  was  ever 
put,  to  death  by  his  people?  the,  other  of  course  answering  Charlea 
I.  his  majesty  exclaimed,  with  some  degree  of  warmth  and  in- 
dignation—jN<9,  Sir,  it  is  impossible^  you  are  misinformed  i  the 
Efiglish  are  too  loyal  and  brave  a  people  to  be  guilty  of  such  an 
atrocious  crime.  He  added;  depend  upon  it^  Sir^  it  is  a  mere  tale 
trumped  up  by  the  jacobins  at  Paris  to  excuse  their  orm  guilt  by  the, 
example  of  so  great  a  nation  ;  it  may  do  very,  well  to  deceive  their 
own  people^  but  mil  not^  I  hope^  dupe  us  I 

On  t^is  occasion  my  readers  may  be  disposed  to  excuse  the 
King's  incredulity,  which,  however  great  the  ignorance  it  sup- 
poses,  arose  from  a  generous  attachment  to  the  glory  and  credit 
of  his  allies*    The  following;  anecdote  may»  in  some  degree,^ 
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lialliate  the  lamentable  defect  of  which  I  am  speaking,  by  shew- 
ing that  it  is  to  be  ascribed  rather  to  the  arts  of  others  than  to  any 
natural  indifference  or  levity  in  the  monarch  himself.  A  French 
Minister,  being  secretly  commissioned  by  his  court,  in  a  very  early 
period  of  the  King's  reign  to  call  his  attention,  if  possible,  to  seri- 
ous and  becoming  occupations,  took  an  opportunity  of  enlarging 
upon  the  pleasures  of  reading  in  his  presence,  and  did  it  with  so 
much  effect,  that  the  young  King  some  days  after  told  him  that 
fae  was  determined  to  try  the  experiment,  and  asked  him  what 
book  he  would  recommend  as  at  once  useful  and  amusing.  The 
minister  ventured  to  mention  the  life  of  Henry  IV.  as  a  work 
well  cidculated  for  the  purpose,  and  begged  leave  to  present  it 
to  his  Majesty.  A  month  passed,  during  which  the  minister 
was  waiting  with  impatience  for  the  result,  and  expecting  at 
every  levee  to  hear  the  royal  opinion  of  the  book  he  had  re* 
commended.  In  vain;  the  book  and  subject  seemed  utterly 
forgotten.  At  length  being  admitted  into  his  Majesty's  apart^ 
ment,  he  saw  the  life  of  Henry  lying  on  the  table,  and  fixed  his 
eye  upon  it,  which  the  King  perceiving,  said,  with  a  smile — 
There  is  your  book  untotiched ;  thiy  don't  wish  me  to  ready  so  I 
have  given  it  up.  So  far  the  royal  mind  appears  to  disad«» 
vantage;' we  will  now  place  it  in  a  more  favorable  light,  and 
point  out  some  features  that  never  fail  to  deUght  even  in  the  ab* 
sence  of  intellectual  accomplishments.  Though  nursed  in  the 
bosom  of  majesty,  and  Almost  cradled  in  the  throne,  of  course 
flattered  and  idolized,  that  is,  hardened  against  every,  feeling 
but  that  of  self-interest,  he  is  yet  reported  to  have  shewn  upon 
all  occasions  a  tender  and  compassionate  disposition.  The  fol^ 
k>wiog  instance  would  do  credit  to  the  feelings  of  a  private 
citizen,  and  when  it  is  considered  how  seldom  public  distress  pe- 
iietrates  the  palace,  and  is  felt  within  thecircle  of  royalty,  must 
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l»  4^cliaowl^gwJ  t^h^  doubly  JjanoraWe  and  jMrw>€v.^oj<bjr  m 
ft  pripw. 

In  the  yenr  17^,  whw  ^  grea^  aoarcUy  pr^vsiUwJ  »t 
:Napk6»  Wftd  UiQ  ijiia^ry  amo^g;  t}^  lowejr  qlas^e*  wa9  «x.^«inev 
8«$c^  &f  the  (HWjrtiws  agTOf^  tgigqth^v  to  give  «  »uppec  a»4 
ball  at  Pmlj/i^.  IV  king  bw^d  of  iinh  iU^tiowd  project  of 
smvtemeott  and  ^Hougb  Iben  in  \hvt  tbipteenth  y««v  Q«jiy, 
obeerwd,  wUli  toiae  ill  hui»Qr»  tijat  par^s  of  plswm*  w^re 
UPpea^wAbte  i&.  ^m\k  ^mvm^^mmt  %«d  ibat  it  wo«>ld  be 
move  beQOipiog  tboH  vho  w^re  ^eigagcid  in  it  to  abare  tbtas 
ipsuU  pobtio  diatr9»9.  Th^  Ipi^nt  va4  <i^  oojurae  tak«n,  and  the 
arrang«p^4t  giveu  up.  I7p<)A  ajootb^r  o^M^ion,  wbilo  alonosii  a 
ebild,  he  i»  said  to  kavQ  been  prevwksd  upon  by  ob«  of  bia  aV 
^ndaats  to  beg  the  QonaciJl  erif  ^geoey  to  set  a  certain  eriminAl 
at  liberty :  tfee  CouneiJi  very  pfcqpeily  rejeptftd  the  King's  feqi*e«l; 
ii|^  viUak  be  went  to  bis.apaictineRt*  iwad  yA^  ^9ort  eif  boyidk 
i«ent«»nt  'tb?ew  open  a  cage  frf  canary  birds,  saying— J# 
Icmt.  I  wili  giv€  liberty  i^  time  pmmfiTSy  mict  I  c«mi^fre$ 
9ny  oiktn.  The^e  iBstaaee»  eif  bestevolenee,  stret^beaed  aod 
4(^ek>ped  by  ao  aifebkUty  and  good  bumoi:  ihat  seemed  to 
inorease  %»  h$  advanoed  in  life»  Added  coo^gierably  to  tbe  jea^* 
tiftlity  aAd.a.ttacbji»<?ix.t  whicb  tJbe  Neapobtans  had  conQ^ed&f 
b^x  fro^  tbe  eiccvmstance  of  bM»  bf^g  desMned  (K>  r^oabu 
wi^  themx  to.  govern  tbem.  m  pecse»,  amdk  deliver  them  froa>.  aU 
^  evi]»  qC  delegated  authority.  This  pc^actty,  tbougb 
founded  at  ^xsX  mthes  upon  Ae  hopes  and  washes  tiban  th&  expo* 
4ene9.  of  tbe  fei9ph*  he  baa  bad  ^  good  fi[>t^iine  never  to  fext^ 
and  a^es  a  rdgn  (^  wore,  than  ibrty  yeac^.  the  IfttteB  |!a£t  el 
ii!^eb  bas.beeiii<i»arked  by  i;e«eise»and  dJbaster^bestiUtaDptiBtiea 
W>  eojo^  the  a0»^cti(»  ssd  isisreAoe  e£  hii.  snbteetiv 
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.  The  Qufien  is  an  archduebeM  of  tlM»  imperial  fiiaiilyy  sistw  to 
the  lateQueea  oi  France,  and  to  the  affduluchan  Clsnstina^  w1h> 
once  governed  the  Low  Countria^  In  oQuntenance  and  manner 
die  reeemblea  the  latter ;  in  spirit  I  beheve  tibe  fiMrcoer,  and  has 
al vaya  been  supposed  to  hwt  a  irerjr  coosideraUe  shace  in  the 
management  of  public  affairs.  That  qucnu  should  have  influi* 
ence,  is  natnraK  and  howaoei^ev  misckieNroaft^  perhaps  uomrqid* 
able;  but  that  thej  should  be  adaottted  into  lihe  phrj  eouncil 
and  take  tii«r  place  at  the  hoard,  i?  a  pfenomenoB  fiat  wit* 
nesaed  I  believe  at  Naples^  at  tiw  natriage  of  tibe»  preaent 
queen*  As  the  sear  is  ncr j  gencBally,  wxlhout  doubi  an*- 
justly,  supposed  to  be  inftbcnced  by  pecsonal  covisideraAionss  and 
gwded  lather  by  the  feebng&  of  the  heairt  dian  by  the  dktates  of 
Hke  understanding,  every  obnoxious  and  unsuceesaiu]:  measure  ia 
invariably  atrtrihuted  to  queeaf,^  ntfafere  ikmrt  influewsoia  viak 
Me  and  acknowledged*  Thus  has  it  heppecied  at  Na{^n:  e««y 
aaielioiation  in  the  Inws^  enrary  indulgence  in  gonwrawmtj  aao 
joppoMd  to  ftow  from  <Aio  natesal  and  unbianed  goodness  of  tfM 
aBonavch,  wkile  mevj  unwiaa  regulation  or  oppieaiire  neasuoe^  is 
constently  ascribed  to  the  ptedominoiice  of  tke  ^psecaa.  Bui 
lltt^Neapeditans  are  by  no  meatt*  an  iUhhumored  on  discohskenlecft 
laeov  and  tilL  the  late  Frencb.  inTasua  dwy  seeni  to.  haxie  been 
staangera  to  canplainl  and  iscittin.  Nor  iadaedi  was>  tbai»  xaneb 
for  either. 


The  kingdom  o£  l^£tpites  ha4  forages  laiwied  undbp  the 
asdated  weight  ci  tho  feudai  ^foAem^  and  of  nieerogal  admi 
tiaUon^  The  foraMr  chained  and  esfihufed  natfe-tsntha  q£  iila  pok 
p^i^jovL;  while  the  latter,  the  most  pemicioas  modie  of  gorerai^ 
ttieni  ever  expevienoed,  subjectoi)  the  whole  nation  to  systematio 
plunder,  and  ruled  Ibe  country  *witb  a  viisw,  not  to>  i&9i  nam  intoii 
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rests,  but  to  the  interests  of  a  foreign  court,  in  its  very  nature, 
proud,  suspicious,  and  vindictive*  From  the  last  of  these  evils 
the  accession  of  Ferdinand  IV.  delivered  the  Neapolitans.  King 
of  the  Two  Sicilies  only,  he  had  no  distant  realms  to  look  to 
as  a  more  brilliant  and  engaging  inheritance.  Naples  was  not 
to  him  a  step  to  a  more  elevated  situation;  it  was  his  home,  and 
his  and  its  interests  became  too  closely  interwoven  in  his  mind 
and  feelings  to  be  ever  separable.  The  feudal  system  was  an 
evil  that  had  taken  deeper  root,  and  entwined  itself  witli  so  many 
instituticxos,  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  that  to  disentangle  them 
without  danger  required  time  and  delicacy.  Those  who  lost  by 
reform,  and  who,  though  few  in  numbers  were  yet  far  the  most 
powerful  part  of  the  community,  of  course  opposed  it  at  every 
step,  and  retarded  its  progress.  Much  however,  or  rather  what 
must  appear  much  when  due  regard' is  had  to  circumstances,  has 
been  done  by  the  present  king  since  his  accession,  first  under  the 
administration  of  Tanucdf  who,  from  the  chair  of  law  in  the  unU 
versity  of  Pisa,  was  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  first  minister  at 
Naples;  and  afterwards  of  Sir  John  Acton^  who  has  pursued 
and  enlarged  the  beneficial  plans  of  his  predecessor.  But  m 
a  country  where  the  whole  system  is  a  vast  shapeless  heap 
of  institutions,  decisions  and  customs  takeii  from  the  codes^ 
decrees^  and  manners  of  the  different  nations  and  chiefs,  who. 
have  peopled  or  invaded  it;  where  abuses  have  grown  from 
abuses,  and  where  power  has  ever  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  op- 
pressing right;  in  such  a  country  the  evil  is  always  prominent, 
and  must  naturally  excite  the  surprise  and  indignation  of  the 
traveller;  while  die  reform,  whose  operations  are  slow  and 
silent,  sometimes  reaches  him  only  as  a  report,  and  some- 
times entirely  escapes  his  notice.  Certain  it  is,  that  sincie 
the   commencement   of  Ferdinand  IV.^s  reign,   the  power  of 
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the  barons  has  been  checked,  the  number  of  ecclesiastical  esta- 
blishments diminished,  the  surplus  of  the  income  of  the  church 
applied  to  objects  of  pubUc  utility,  many  academies  and 
schools  estabUshed,  a  marine  and  an  army  almost  created,  the 
police  better  regulated,  and  the  morals  and  manners  of  the 
common  people  raised  and  refined.  Now  these  improvements, 
great  in  themselves,  and  still  greater  because  they  lead  naturally 
and  unavoidably  to  other  ameliorations,  are  sufBciait  to  entitle 
the  reigning  monarch  to  the  love  and  gratitude  of  his  people. 

To  return  to  the  court — ^The  assembly,  as  has  been  remarked 
above,  was  numerous  and  brilliant,  and  its  brilliancy  augmented 
by  the  number  of  stars  and  ribbons  that  blazed  in  every  direc- 
tion. The  multiplicity  of  these  honorary  badges,  for  where  al- 
mostevery  individual  is  graced  with  them  they  can  scarce  be  calU 
ed  distinctions,  may  contribute  to  the  splendor  of  the  show,  but 
must  diminbh  the  value  of  the  ornament;  insomuch  indeed,  that 
the  absence  of  all  such  decorations  ^seemed  to  confer  a  more 
honorable  distinction  on  the  English  minister,  than  any  that 
could  be  derived  from  the  united  lustre  of  all  the  stars  of  all 
the  orders. 

It  was  dark  when  the  court  broke  up,  and  as  the  whole  city 
was  illuminated  we  directed  our  course  to  the  principal  squares 
and  ornamental  buildings,  all  of  which  were  Ughted  up  with  a 
profusion  of  lamps,  arranged  in  such  a  manner  as  to  shew  the ' 
form  and  ornaments  of  each  edifice  to  the  best  advantage* 
In  illuminations  both  the  French  and  Italians  surpass  us,  and 
on  this  occasion  the  Neapditans,  I  thought,  shewed  more  taste 
and  magnificence  than  I  had  witnessed  before  in  any  coxmtry^ 
The  most  splendidji  and  to  us  the  most  novel,  object  was  the 
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CarthUBiaa  Abbey  of  San  Martmo^  which  stends  on  the  name 
hill  as  the  fortress  of  St.  Elmo.    The  regularity  of  this  edifice, 
its  magnitude,  and  its  devated  situation,  adapt  it  in  a  pe^- 
culiar  manner  to  the  display  of  irell  combined  lights^  and 
shew  off  to  advantage  the  whol^  plan  of  a  regular  illumination. 
This  abbey  is  perhaps  iu  the  most  beautiful  site  in  the  vicinity  of 
Naples;  it  stands  so  high^  and  b  placed  at  the  same  time  in 
so  central  a  point  that  it  commands  the  whole  dty,  whidk 
spreads  immediately  under  it^  the  bay  with  all  its  border^ 
islands,  and  windings,  Mount  Posilt/pOj  and  the  promontory 
of  Misenus  on  one  side;  and  on  the  other,  Mount  Veiwdusj  and 
the  promontory  of  Sunruntum;  a  view  that  might  charm  solitude 
itself)  if  the  tsdiousness  of  i^i^er^^durmg  solitude  was  susceptibie 
ef  any  charm^     When  the  immense  front  of  this  edifice  id 
illuminated,  and  all  its  divisions  are  traced  in  light,  when  its 
windows  are  framed  in  flames,  its  pillars  become  masses  of  fii«, 
and  their  capitals  so  many  crowns  of  stam;  M^ien  its  cornice  ib 
converted  into  one  long  lambent  blase,  and  its  roof  ^nrs  frooi 
end  to  end  with  brightness,  it  appears  like  a  £sury  fabric  seated  in. 
the  clouds,  <»*  a  palace  of  fire  suspended  in  the  sky,  the  residence 
of  some  genius  superintending  the  welfare  of  the  city  below.    A 
vast  mass  of  darkness  immediately  under  and  around  it  forms  a 
strong  cc»itrast)  while  a  few  lamps  scattered  here  and  there 
down  the  inde  of  the  hill,  seem  to  mark  the  way  from  this  aerial 
mansion  to  the  earth.    The  effect  of  this,  and  indeed  of  the  gene- 
ral  illumination,  might  be  seen  to  most  advantage  from  the  bay, 
a  little  beyond  the  Castel  del  Uoroo^  whence  the  eye  could  take 
in  at  once  the  whole  city  and  its  vicinity,  with  the  towns  of 
Tfoiid  and  Castd  d,  Mare^  the  lights  of  which  spread  over  the 
hills  were  refiected  from  the  bay,  and  played  in  long  lines  on 
the  sur^oe  of  the  water* 
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The  illuminations  were  renewed  for  three  successive  nights, 
during  which  the  streets  were  thronged  with  a  population  sur- 
passing even  that  which  swarms  in  the  most  frequented  streets 
of  London,  at  the  very  hour  of  business.     On  account  of  this 
crowd,  carriages,  with  the  exception  of  those  belonging  to  the 
court  and  to  a  few  privileged  persons,  such  as  foreign  ministers, 
strangers,  &c.  who,  it  must  be  owned,  did  not  abuse  the  exemp- 
tion, were  prohibited,  a  precaution  both  prudent  and  popular. 
Yet  notwithstanding  this  pressure  we  witnessed  nb  disorder, 
not  a  single  scene  of  riot,  drunkenness,  quarrelling,  or  inde- 
cency.    In  many  streets,  particularly  in  the  Strada  di  Toledo  and 
along  the  CMaiuy  there  were  little  tables  and  cook-shops,  where 
the  passengers  stopped  and  supped  as  appetite  prompted  them ; 
these  tables,  with  the  parties  gi'ouped  around  them  in  different 
attitudes  and  dresses,  with  their  gestures  and  lively  tones,  gave  a 
sprightliness  and  animation  to  the.  scene  quite  peculiar  to  the 
place  and  climate.     It  is  impossible  to  witness  thie  general  good 
humor  that  reigns  amid  such  an  immense  populace  at  all  times, 
and  particularly  when  the  joy  of  the  moment  lays  them  most 
open  to  sudden  impulse,  and  not  conceive  a  good  opinion  of 
their  temper,  and  not  reflect  with  surprise  on  the  very  unfavor- 
able accounts  given  of  the  Neapolitans,  as  indeed  of  the  Italians 
in  general,   by    some    hasty   and   prejudiced    observers,  who 
have  not  hesitated  to   represent  them   as  a  nation  of  idlers, 
buffoons,  cheats,  adulterers,  and  assassins.     Of  these  imputa- 
tions some  are  common,    I  am  afraid,  to  all  countries,  and 
others  are  grounded  upon  misconceptions,  ignorance,  and  some- 
times a  quality  still  less  excusable,  a  propensity  to  censure  and 
misrepresentation.    That  animation  of  gesture,  and  that  imita- 
tive action  so  much  recommended  by  the  ancient  orators  when 
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under  the  mftziagement  of  taste  aoad  jiidgmdfit)  i»  tb6'  teiMlt  of 
deep  seii^ifoiHty  and  oommon  botk  to  the  Greeks  a<Kl  Ithliiifti^^ 
In  the  higher  class,  when  polished  by  education^  it  ift  ptit^M 
and  pleasing ;  in  the  lower  it  is  lively  aind  iiatuM,  bilt  som6^ 
times  apt^  at  Idast  in  the  opimon  of  a  phkgmatk  ^lorikgfny 
to  degenerate  into  bnflfoonery.  Yet  feveii  this  bufFodtattfy  stttf^ist 
great  qni^kness  of  apprehensioiH  and  d^n^titut^s  the  gtoilncl^ 
work  of  that  ptintomime  which  was  a  iktorit^  fttAtts«sta6nt  AmOtig 
the  ancients,  even  during  the  most  refihed  ages;  To  i*6proach 
them  therefbfe  with  it  is  only  to  say,  that  the  lowet  elass  iti 
Naples  has  hot  st^ciettt  dis<$6iiimeiit  to  ^nploy.the  gifts  of  na*^ 
tnfci  to  the  best  advai^tage,  hnd  that  tildt  taletttti  afe  not  itt^ 
proved  ackd  p«!ribcted  by  edu^atiol^. 

The  imptftatioa  of  idleness  dtnnot  be  fbtrndcid  oh  ^e  api^ 
pterdnoe  of  the  country^  cultittited  ^  it  is  oii  all  sid^  U> 
the  highest  degree  of  pkthc^tii  it  aeemi  Mthet  to  have 
'$■  ansen  fyoia  ihe  mAtxtt&ta  aiid  appearance  of  the  Lazzaroni, 
a  elass  whose  very  existenee  hsA  b€ien  n^rgs^nted  to  a  polt- 
^cal  phenomenon,  a  r^oacb  to  th^  gbVeiiiment  and  thfe  chA> 
racter  <rf  the  country.  Hie  fkct  i*,  that  this  pecnUfar  tribe  is 
neither  more  nor  less  than  the  pooter  pturt  of  the  laboring  cla^,. 
soch  as  are  attached  to  no  particular  trade,  but  willing  t6  work 
at  all,  and  to  take  any  job  tikot  Js  oflfefed.  If  in  Lond<yn, 
i«diere  there  is  a  regular  tide  <^  commo-ee  and  a  constant 
call  for  teboTy  there  are  sopposcid  to  be  at  least  twenty  thousand 
persons  who  rise  every  morning  without  employment,  and  tiely 
"for  maintenance  on  the  accidents  of  the  day;  it  is  but  ^r  to 
i^k>w  Naples^  teeming  as  it  is  widi  population  and  yet  destitute 
of  similar  meaas  of  supporting  it,  to  have  in  proportion  a  greater 
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Tl^  ,La«zfirom  are  1;he  iM>rt^9  ^  Napjbs;  ^ey  «i<e  js^mor 
times  attadied  to  great  houses  under  the  appellation  of  Fm^ 
chino  deUa  Casa,  to  perform  commissions  for  servants,  and 
ff^  9m^^^  wltere  #r«Qg4^  aa^  4^erti«(n  »Tfi  Tfgjimitc;  and 
19  .-sjoph  St^tionp  thej  asp  gfiid  tP  h^ve  ^v.^o  prootfsiof  jsecret^, 
bw^ty  4j#d  4isi9j^C9!^^ne^  verjf  unimofd  ^mong  seryiuxts. 
Xbeir  dc499s  is  0^9  ^ply  .{i^ii^  404  teow^eiorsi  tbek  dieit  «nacr 
C^TQra^  ^h,  WA^T  jfmkffh  iwith  iae^  watw,  aed  inott  iuo&eqpesitdjr 
^pe;  i9>)Ml  4Jiwyr  ^s^t^tioB  ilj^  pprt^  rpf  9  ^dhuix^  ^r  palaoe. 
9^ir  tftthjetjipforp^  -^n^  Gpnalaitt  flow  <>f  spuits  jace  aufficient 
jd<^nw.s|lii:9l|ioQs  of  ^  sialutary  :egects  of  auoh  plain  food,  audi 
^pk  J^li>its.  ilir^t  tlte^e  (veivjr  circumstftoces*  lbhe^cca|lsequa:lGe8 
j^r  iffKlber  Ibe  ^lQ»sings  of  the  .dimate,  Iwive  hoea  /tusn^  into 
^^tJ)fa^^fpfr$tprQ{K3h»  £vad  represented  a8>^  <result  of  iadifisc- 
snfUP  imi  ili^oJeQce  inj»:peop}e  leHher  ignQ«»itaf  the  .comforts 
of  Ji^  or  top  J^siy  tP  pfQcwie  Aem.  It  wKMild  be  happy 
^bjOWPvcHr  ,if  ^he  'P«^  in  .^^ery  «l^er  cowttry  .ccwljil  so  w€^  dis- 
ipefm  ^«i^t^^i»9l;fQod>;aQd  \faTin.o«iYering. 

• 

T)ie  fi^me  iw  rB.iksTm€kimx»  by  whidi  this  class  is  desig- 
ata^jinaturaj^'taoidsrtp  pi^udice  itihe  strmiger  against  ^taeta,  as 
Atr^e^eiistP  (OPjDV«y  the  idea  of  afitiicdy  beggu;  ifs  domition  is 
3'Sittgec^t  iQf  coai^eotoiie ;  <the  most  {«obable  iseems  to  be  4^t 
j»fi^pj^.l^;^(^les  itsdif,  Atrhich  supposes  it  to  ori^ate  £pom  the 
,$^ni£iti  ^wm^  kcfiPQi  .dcri.ved  from  iacatu,  .signifying  tatt^^ed, 
llifnii-or^n^ed,  •prottEMmoed  by  the  .Spaniards  as  t>y  -us,  kuseroy 
mi^  «caiw[«rted  hy  the  tt^eapoliteuns  'iaito  icuurenq,  iazzarem.    it 
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ill  became  the  Spaniards  after  all  to  give  cootemptubus  appel* 
lations  to  a  people  whom  they  oppressed,  pillaged  and  de- 
graded, and  to  ground  those  appellations  on  the  misery, 
nakedness,  and  general  poverty,  produced  by  their  own  in- 
justice. 

Several  anecdotes  are  related  of  the  Lazzanmi^  that  redound 
much  to  their  credit,  and  imply  feelings  which  do  not  super- 
abound    in  any   rank,    and    would   do  honor  to  the  highest. 
They  are  said  to  have  shewn  a  rooted  aversion  to  the  inqui- 
sition, and  by  their  resolute  and  unabating  opposition,  pre- 
vented its  establishment  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  while  the 
other  inhabitants  submitted  to  the  measures  of  the  court,  and 
received  it  without  reclamation.     They  have  manifested,  when- 
ever an  opportunity  enabled  them  to  express  their  feelings  with 
energy,  a  warm  attachment  to  the  cause  of  liberty,  and  an 
abhorrence  of  oppression  and  injustice,  which  have  more  than 
once  checked  the  career  of  government  in  its  way  to  despotism. 
In  these  exertions  they  had  the  danger  and  the  glory  entirely 
to  themselves,'  and  may  with  reason  boast  that  where  the  nobles 
yielded  they  made  a  stand,  and  by  their  perseverance  saved 
from  utter  hopeless  slavery,  that  country  which  their  superiors 
WOTe  ready  to  betray.     Even  in  the  late  invasion,  they  ge- 
nerously came  forward,  and  offered  their  persons  and  lives  to 
their  sovereign,  and  finding  neither  chiefs  to  command,  nor 
officers  to  lead  them  on,  they  reluctantly  submitted  to  in- 
action, but  with  a  surly  silence  and  threatening  aspect,  that 
awed  the  invaders,  and  checked  for  once  the  insolence  and 
rapacity  of  a  French  army.     Such  is  their  public  spirit — their 
private  feelings  have  oftentimes  been  displayed  with   equal 
advantage. 
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When  in  1783,  the  coasts  of  Calabria  were  desolated  by 
a  most  extensive  earthquake,  and  thousands  of  families  re-* 
duced  to  absolute  misery ;  while  the  court,  the  nobility  and  the 
clergy  at  Naples,  exerted  themselves  with  becoming  zeal  to 
alleviate  their  distress,  and  supply  them  with  clothes,  provi^^ 
ftions,  and  other  articles  of  absolute  necessity ;  the  Lazzanrd 
gave  all  they  could  command  their  daily  labor,  and  volun* 
teered  their  services  in  collecting,  transporting  and  accele- 
rating the  conveyance  of  the  diflPerent  stores  to  the  place  of 
their  destination.  The  truth  is,  if  we  may  believe  some  Nea- 
politan writers,  the  Lazzaroniy  properly  so  called,  are  the 
most  laborious  and  disinterested  part  of  the  population,  at- 
tached to  religion  and  order,  simple  and  sincere  in  their 
manners  and  expressions,  faithful  to  those  who  trust  them, 
and  ready  to  shed  the  last  drop  of  their  blood  sooner  than 
betmy  the  interests  of  their  employers.  It  is  however  to  be 
observed,  that  they  confine  these  encomiums  to  the  true  bom 
Neapolitan  Lazzaroni^  who  are  to  be  carefully  distinguished 
from  a  set  of  beggars,  who  infest  the  churches  and  are  seen 
lounging  in  rags  and  idleness  in  public  places,  endeavoring  to 
procure  by  begging  what  the  others  earn  by  labor ;  these,  they 
assure  us,  are  in  general  strangers^  who  resort  to  Naples  on  ac- 
count of  the  climate,  and  generally  contrive  to  beset  the  doors 
of  inns  and  force  themselves  upon  travellers  under  the  appel- 
lation of  Lazzarmi.  From  these  vagrant  and  unprincipled 
mendicants,  many  writers  seem  to  .have  taken  the  odious 
""  picture  which  they  have  drawn  of  that  hard-working,  faithful 
class  of  people*. 


^.  Tbe^e  Tagiunts  are  oftentimes  known  bj  the  contemptuous  epithet  of 


^ 
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With  ragwd  to  tbe  idurd  ohia^  tbait  of  debaiudierj^  it 
Must  he  ffecoUeeted  dnt  mbbos,  dike  mdivkhials^  dbaite  ddsek 
£rroriiiie  ^ikttnes  and  leices;  tibeir  attadmient  to  ihe  fcsnere 
dkej  ibndliy^  ioiagiae  iBaj  ^ompensatbe  tkek  iDdoigenee  in  tthe 
JJEvUec  The  oortiiern  z»tiion8  'were  anciently  distingnished  by 
'tiunr  ckoBtity^y  and  ka»e  alt  all  %iiiieB  iieen  Beproaiched  widi  la 


Amcftfan^  fiNHQ  the  bandieB  ^in  piiblk  fAsGes  en  ^lA  Aty  Aeef  M  mght  Dhe 
4riims  take  4lieir  ^qpeistiflni  ftnm  Hbeir  steady  as  lA  Lmmi  Od  MfimaUi,  4^ 
Jiapbumy  ddJU^k^  &&  l(  |s  mvuAaHii^  .that  ihejr  ivere  ooce  called  Fafltoi^ 
a  Ford  deriiied  from  Gr^ek  so  IpDg  jpravalent  in  Najiles. 

^  Caesar  and  TatHnsinnre,  as  is  genenffiy  known^  praised  fhe  diastity  of '(lie 
(Germans.  If  ear  fbur  eeittvries  aftor  me  find,  iiot  Ae  Gtemaos  onljr,  tot  Aa 
fikAs  -imd  TAndub  wlebiuted  for  ^ea  cgcemplaiy  display  of  .the  leffie  yjrta^ 
JialTilin,  n  .preabjiter  and  afterwards  bishop  of  MarseUks^  witnessed  the  inva- 
sion of  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Africa,  by  the  Goths,  Visigoths,  and  Yandais,  and 
asciibes  iheir  soccess  to  their  dhastity.  The  picture  whi<ih  lie  has  drawn  of  tiie 
^vnivefsid  and  almost  iaceedible  ootruptitfi  of  fthe  Hoamn  iNroyimei^  aad  the 
^arariptioii  whidi  1^  has  gir^n  bpr  way  cyf  (cqntrest  cf  the  ch^st^y  ipid  e«en  mvf^ 
Xfnce  ^f  ihe  barbarian^  i^jppeai-  botfa.overcha]:gedi;  yelt  he  speaks  of  the  manners 
of  the  times,  and  records  events  actually  passing  under  his  own  observation,  and 
ef  course  coiild  scarce  liave  indtdged  himself  in  any  matmstl  eacaggeiation.  Thus 
apeaking  An  tiiename  cf  the  Romans,  "he  says,  ^<  Inter  pudicos  bo^baros  impudSd 
«iumis.  Has  adhuc  dico  oflhnduntw  barbaii  ifei  impivrit^tibus  ifoq^s.  JS9ep 
inter  Grothw  npn  Jiccit  scortatorem  .Gothum.;  aoU  inter  eos  pra^ udicio  natioiiis  ^c 

jiominis  permittuntur  impuri  esse  Romani- fomicatio  apud  illos  crimen 

atque  discrimen  est,  apud  nos  decus.**  Of  the  Vandals,  who  had  overrun  'Spain, 
Vie^nys,  '^  Accessh  hoc  ad'manifeGtandam  Hlic  4mpudacitiag  ^amnatianem  'Ut  HCiiaiH 
iddlis  podasjaiuii,  id  -est  ipadiois  ba^wis  jloaAyciKur ."  He  ^afterwauds^gi ws^the 
character  of  the  different  tribes  of  barbarians,  ^^  Grothorum  .gens  perfidy  sed. 
pudicaest;  Alanorum  impudica,  sed  minus  perfida ;  Franci  mendaces,  sedhospi- 
4ales ;  Saaones  crudditate-oflferi,  -sed  castitatc  mirandi-  Salvian  Be  Gubernatione 
Dei,  VII.  6,  7,  15.  .  The  Romans,  when  they  conquered  Ghreece,  adopted  not 
ihe  vices  bvtflie  arts  of  Ate  subjugated  natiott;  ihe  northem-faarbarians,  on  the 
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strong  prc^piensitj  to  iatemficraiM»>  The  iahabitftiits  of  tie 
warmer  and  more  genial  >e§iofis  q£  tki^  south,  have  f  v<»  beea 
prone  to  the  eDJoymsntB  equally  sensua),  hot  mote  saktimetital 
of  lawless  !bve,  while  they  have  been  reiqarkable  for  ihtk 
moderation  in  thi6  f^easorai  of  the  table,  thdugji  Borrounded 
with  all  the  means  of  convivial  indiilgeried.  'Stm  latto"  vSrttte 
still  remains  a  characteristic  quality  in  Italy,-  wfaild  the  pfe- 
ceding  vice. deems  to  have  extended  its  empirs  over  the  Nmflf, 
and  kindled  there  its  lawless  fines,  that  now  spread  as  wide^ 
and  bum  as  fiercely  under  the  firaoen  as  under  the  torrid  teoae» 
This  viocv  pernicious  as  it  k  ui  it»  coosequenoes,  and  destructive 
of  the  best  qualities  and  sweetest  enjoyments  of  tmman  naturii^ 
unfortunatdy  seems  to  accompany  ri<^es  and  refinement;  it 
has  infected  all.  civilised  nations,  and  is  at  once  the  bane  and 
scand^  of  the  imnanized  worid. 

In  furias  igaemque  niunt,  amor  •nooiboi  idnk.  Vh^  ^e/trg. 

The  guilt  is,  I  fe^,  common  to  aJU;  and  ao  fiur  if  it  from  Mug 
confined  to  the  sout^,  that  for  Jibertiniwa  in  fll,  ^v^n  iifi  nottt 
odious  and  dbgusting  forms,  Berlin  and  PiH)sr$kbnrg  «qitfd  mij 
two  cities  that  lie  between  them  and  the  eqwnoctial. 

In  this  general  depravity,  to  divide  the  guilt  and  portion  it 
out  to  different  nations,  would  be  presumptuous  and  unjust,  and 


cimtraiy,  seem  to  have  copijM  not  4ke  «tto  but  4u»  tkes  of  the  enstavcd 
Romans;  for  chastity  soon  ceased  to  be  a  predominant  feature  of  the  invading 
tribes,  while  hurfaarism  censtiiirted  the  gitound-woilc  of  their  character  for  manjr 
ensuing  ages. 
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require  more  intiinate  acquaintance  with  them  all|  than  a  travel* 
ler  can  possibly  be  supposed  to  acquire,  I  will  not  say  in  one, 
but  in  many  years  of  residence.    This  much  we  may  venture  to 
say,  that  in  Naples,  even  in  the  very  highest  classes,  there  are 
women  of  a  most  abandoned  and  shameless  character,  who  seem 
to  have  resigned  all  the  delicacy  of  their  sex,  and  abandoned 
themselves  without  reserve  to  the  impulse  of  passion.    This  con- 
duct is  not  accompanied  by  that  disgrace  and  public  reproba^* 
tion  which  among  us  brands  lawless  indulgence,  and  compels 
even  impudence  itself  to  withdraw  from  the  walks  of  life,  and 
hide  its  infamy  in  retreat  and  obscurity.    The  titled  prostitute 
makes  her  appearance  at  court,  and  is  received  with  the  same 
sniile ;  she  flaunts  in  parties  of  pleasure,  and  is  treated  with  the 
same  distinction  as  the  most  virtuous  and  exemplary  matron ;  a 
mode  of  conduct  which  the  moralist  will  reprobate  bb  a  crime 
in  itself,  because  a  connivance;  and  even  the  man  of  the  world 
will  lament  as  a  degradation  of  the  sex,  upon  whose  honor  and 
reputation    depend  the  domestic  comforts  and   happiness  of 
mankind.    Whatever  tends  to  diminish  the  delicacy  of  women, 
or  weaken  that  keen  sense  of  honor  which  Providence  has  made 
their  best  protection  and  surest  claim  to  love  and  respect,  is  a 
certain  source  of  private  misery,  and  a  step  towards  public  infe- 
licity and  ruin*.    The  qntravelled  reader  will  ask  with  surprize 


*  Faecunda  culps  saecula  nuptias 
Primum  inquinavere,  et  genus  et  domoe ; 
Hoc  fonte  derivata  dades 
In  patnam  populumque  fluxit.  /for. 

No  nation  ever  neglected  the  lesson  so  emphaticaUj  expressed  in  these  lines  with 
impunity. 


ikmroaihits  Of  «  ownduoi.  mf^  cqojMwiji  to  lhf>  coduqchii  6i«li«^ 
aordi  intereiila  of  ;^  i^^  $r  ktcU  a»  to-  tfe^  le^soQS  of  re^^o.  ia»- 
printfid  d«ttpljr  9a  tb^r  «»i»(i9  is  Ibe^  Q^iHlst  ini^ncj}.  }fyfij 
fCMOBa  haiy«  bona  fmigcM^iL  fto^  iiti  tih^  ii^t  plttoct  tb«t  »od«i  .iv 
irhi«b  tnarru^  toe  ecmfsraeledk,  witili.  UlUei  i^M  toi  ^^9«|> 
inga^  feait  a  great  and  «)iiiwl  «Sffottve  eoosidfeiiQitioo  of  tbe  ior 
4wM9(&  of  the  conJam^ng  p»]?t)«is«  Thkl  Jo»tte«rtM>^  ta  the  a$- 
AictioQt  has  som«te«s.  jModmood  ^r?  sen«4»  evU^  i»  ;^«ig)«M%d> 
mken  it  s^on  ocow^  aqd  tmy-  ^tfeo^t,  4ottbt  P€WW>ik  wpilftF 
inconvenionctes  m  N^kifk  or  Itlhar  oi»  th«  of«ikt|oent  »t  larger 
ivbeve,  it  ia  peclispft  too  ^neisali  but^  tftkon  9)if|^yt  it  ^cm 
B0«  ifacm  cafablft  <^  ejecting  weh  esit^^iy^  o^iMhiel,  T^ 
favliei  U;  m  to  bet  i»neiitberfid»  ane  gmerciiUjr  of  tW  saipo  agjEi^ 
atwajys.  of  the  tame  mnk^  Had  not  oiieA  rem^k^bW  for  a»j 
<kifect  moraji  t»  pbyMc«l  ««  oiiber  9td^,  ^  «»M«so  <i)i|e)r  ct^wot 
be  mid  to  bei  ')U-3990ftedL  and  ia  such  9mfi%  QHttua}  al^ 
^cation  aad.  habitvol  intijnwj  e^mot  ^  ^  prodv)0«i  «J^ 
techmeat. 

Tke  quahtka  of  the  (Annate  hairee  becon  soii»(|iiK)9  supposed, 
•nd  not  witikQttt  leason^  to  influsoce  tbei  en^ral  jfeeliRgs;  \f\ft 
alipnrug  such  eansw  their  fuU  «^ct»  il  mitaA  be  re^ollec^ 
that  they  are  not  a)]KiP<9werftil»  aytd  that  !l:hejr  freqi)en%  ^ui^^&fr 
aot  eac^  other.  Tht)9>  if  a  gonial  disoato  sciteos^tlb^Jmod^  U 
ahi»  unbrace^  the  body,  and/  by  that  meaiA  w<eak«Qs  tl)e;  tt^mpM^ 
ti«a  white  it  dinainMhes  the  poww  (rf*  remstawm.  3ttt  the  truib 
«eenis  to  be  that  a  warm  atmosphere  produces  neith^  of  tb^fe 
effects,  as  the  greatest  instances  of  self-denial  on  one  side,  and  of 
sensual  exeesa  on  the  other,  occiur  uodjor  suna  ailiQOSt  trc^ipal, 
and  iaF  efimates  Us  south  of  Italy:     May  it  not  be  aaciabedl  W 
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the  corruptions  of  the  national  religion/ the  facility  of  absdu* 
tion,  and  the  easy  purchase  of  indulgencies?  Their  rdigion 
teaches  the  pui-e  morality  of  the  gospel :  tiiey  know  foil  well 
that  absolution  is  an  empty  form,  uAless  preceded  by  thcnrough 
heart-felt,  well  tried  repentance;  as  for  indulgencies  as  they. are 
called,  they  extend  not  to  guilt,  but  to  canonical  puiiishnGients 
only,  or  in  other  words,  they  are  a  change  of  fests  and  corporal 
punishments  imposed  by  ecclesiastical  authority,  into  alms,  deeds^ 
prayers,  pious  lectures,  and  charitable  works.  Perhaps  the  real 
cause  of  this  lamentable  depravity  may  be  found  in  the  defects 
of  the  government,  which,  by  confining  the  whol^  management 
of  public  business  to  the  councils  of  the  sovereign,  deprives 
the  nobility,  of  their  natural  and  only  honorable  aoiployment. 
Hence,  without  inducement  to  application,  without  motive  for 
exertion,  they  allow  the  nobler  faculties  of  the  soul,  which  have 
no  object  to  engage  them,  to  slumber  in  lethargic  indolence^ 
while  the  sensual  appetites,  whose  indulgence  is  ahvays .  within 
reach,  are  in  full  activity  and  engross  all  their  time  and  at- 
tention. Hence  their  days  are  spent  in  visits,  gaming  and 
intrigue,  and  their  minds  are  confined  to  the  incident  of  the 
houTj  the  petty  cabal  of  the  court,  and  the  vicissitudes  of  their 
own  circle.  They  are  never  called  to  the  country  by  the  manage- 
tnent  of  their  estates,  which  they  leave  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
stewiards;  they  live  in  the  capital,  and  forgetting  themselves  and 
their  duties  in  an  uninterrupted  vortex  of  dissipation,  have 
neither  opportunity  nor  perhaps  inclination  to  harbor  serious 
reflection. 

Literature  may,  and  certainly  does  engage  the  attention/of 
some  men  of  genius  and  talents ;  but  the  charms  of  information 
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dtre  too  feeble  to  ioflueDce  the  multitude,  unless  informittiob 
leads  to  either  etnolmnent  or  reoown,  and  little  of  eitl^r  is  to 
be  expected  from  it  at  Naples.  Idleness  therefore  is  the 
curse  and  misfortune  of  the.  Neapolitan,  and  indeed,  of  all 
foreign,  nobility;  it  is  the  bane  which  in  despotic  govern- 
fnents  enfeebles  the  powers  and  blasts  all  the  virtues  of  the  hu- 
man mind.  To  it  we  may  boldly  attribute  the  spirit  of  intrigue 
(if  lawless  intercourse  carried  on  without  shame  or  conce^ment 
can  be  called  intrigue)  which  at  Naples  so  often  defiles  the 
purity  of  the  marriage  bed,  and  dries  up  the  very  sources  of 
domestic  happiness*  The  remedy  is  in  the  hands  of  go* 
veroment. 

Otia  81  toUas,  peiiere  Cupidinis  artes.         .    Ovid  de  Rem.. 

Let  the  higher  classes  have  that  influence  and  share  in  pub- 
lic administration,  which  they  may  claim  as  their  birth-right| 
and  let  the  nobler  passions  have  that  exercise  and  scope  which 
become  them ;  then  as  their  importance  increases,  their  morals 
will  improve ;  with  more  manly  pursmts  they  will  assume  moro 
manly  feelings,  and  from  the  fatigue  of  public  business  they 
will  learn  the  value  of  domestic  enjoyments*. 

But  having  admitted  that  a  spirit  of  libertinism  pervades 


* tenene  nimis 

Mentes  asperioribuB 
Fonnaiid»  studiifl. 

Hor.  Carm.  iii.  Od.  84, 
h2 
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tte  liigber  chimes)  ^^  infects  «<m  many  femaiw  dP  ttMik,  I 
wtould  w^  be  ^ii»8eFstood  *d  setfttttiwi  tibe  ^xaggertEAioBi  of  nmisy 
tPttvetlefSi,  iwd  fepresent  the  sest  «tt  Naptes  te  totally  lost  tto 
iSm  $m^  «f  ^«ty  and  delica<5y.  There  a*e  ia  thi^  «apfte!I^ 
and  Ml  the  -wry  cftass  whkih  tti^  most  liable  to  fst^t  oewwre, 
rttthy  pei^eas  bf  virtues  ftod  reputation,  ♦wfeo  wigfet  be  «imh 
fidtered  as  fjattwras  ^  t&njt^  *ffbctkj«  a»d  dtoHnestic  wt«e 
in  w«iy  Aoowatfy.  But  ^tmktrttimt^y,  ladies  -^tf  the  forniet  -de^ 
serip^iaa  we  of  jHWidh  ♦easier  aooe»s^  Afey  way  fee  seen  » 
*very  4Atge  ^arty  and  at  •ev^y  ^blte  fteiBsement,  And  am 
stjldott  de&dtot  kh  >afi6fabili%y  «ti^  coftdesceemitt^  pai^iculatty 
to  foreigners;  while  the  latter  appear  in  select  societi>eB  »► 
which  few  stran^rs  are  admitted,  and  receive  the  visits  of 
iuch  only  as  are  introduced  by  their  intimate  and  habitual 
friends-  Stiperficial  observers  therefore,  who  are  well  ec- 
^jpaiiited  with  the  former,  and  scarcely  know  tbe  existence 
^f  £he  latter,  to  whom  they  have  no  access  naturally  form 
their  no^ons  of  the  morality  of  a  city  from  those  instances 
that  f^l  under  their  abservation.  It  must  be  recollected  that 
in  every  great  capital,  and  particularly  in  Vienna  and  Paris^ 
there  are  certain  ho¥Hses  occi\pied  by  persons  of  an  intermediate 
rank,  and  occasionally  of  dubious  character,  where  the  best  and 
^  worst  company  are  sometimes  and  not  unfrequently  seen 
intermingled ;  where  at  the  same  time  there  is  much  splendor 
and  magnificence,  much  ease  and  affability,  and  where  every 
thing  is  combined  that  can  give  an  idea  of  fashion,  and  raise 
consideration.  To  such  houses  introduction  is  not  difficult, 
and  strangers,  particularly  wbra  youog  and  inexperienced, 
are  generally  so  far  deceived  by  appearances,  and  by  the  rank 
of  the  persons  ^lioto  thfcy  often  meet  at  such  rendezvous^  as  to 
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igine  tbemielvcB  in  the  rmy  bat  oompuxj^  ^md  kmOoA 
tbrnasdves  vitk  it  as  a  &k  specknen  of  tb^  fast  «Gcietj  of  liis 
place.  To  ^ve  pardculaT  instmiMes  wnnild  be  both  odkms  and 
ungrateful;  for  in  many  such  houses,  travellers  reoaveveryHnib* 
tering  attentions,  totally  free  from  interested  views  or  sinister 
motiveB ;  fw  radii  idbdixis  gratefvl  ackiiowiedgtnents  are  due, 
aad  to  expose  dnm  because  thdbr  society  is  aimde  up  of  bdlMo^ 
gesKeous  particles,  would  be  tingenennuu  But  from  these  mixed 
cotnpaniissy  nmten  have  not  luo&equentiy  formed  their  idew 
of  foreign  manners,  aud  ^ve  the  pobiic  desoiptioiw  in  «ariM^ 
tun  as  juBt  and  ocGsnlte  representBdaonBi  Of  ^is  «Dode  «f 
draning  oatixnal  chasaiotem,  fopeijgoeiB  frequnitfly  and  jusOy 
complain,  and  ^eiiery  mnn  df  candor  will  join  with  them  in  <xm^ 
denming  such  paitiii  and  3n5UEriQ>us  sketches^« 

The  9tyle  of  «ocaety  in  a  cramtry  is  not  thaft  which  tahw 
place  merely  between  tmo  ^md  MiTeei,  lor  <ev:en  ttcA  personA  ^ 
raak  ^ad  fashiom  4Mt  a!a  accidental  dnterview;  fAicfe  «re  in  «\iery 
capital  occasional  parties  whieoe  coaiwrsatiom  may  talKe  pftaoe» 
and  tibeiMBes  ^be  afiowed^  which  ivat  one  o£  die  masme  patty 
wcwild  itaSce  tor  enooora^  in  has  own  fimdly.  The  style  th^rai^ 
iike*of  good  oompany  is  )die  general  behavMur  a»d  manner  <|f 
psKsons  cf  fefihion  in  their  aam  societies,  whether  ^domestic  4ir 
more  estensive^  Now  in  ^uch  society  i»  iodecoruni  either  hi 
wond  «nr  manner  is  allowed  in  Naples,  nor  i  believse  in  any 
impitsi.  in  Europe ;  and  all  pretended  isD^versatitos  or  secret 


*  I  do  not  mcfan  to  reproach  our  countrymen  as  peciiliarlj  guSty  in  this  respect, 
I  ttierely  *#ieh  to  <»tition  Ibenr;  if  attatdks  can  jiisti!l|r  rcNxdiation  we  seed  lEffily 
open  some  French  aad  GnmaA  acecnmts  of  fttghpd^. 
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anecdotes  that  represent  such  company  in  any  other  light,  are 
mere  fictions,  intended  to  shew  either  the  importance  or  the  wit 
of  the  writer,  and  impose  on  the  simpUcity  of  the  credulous  un- 
travelled  reader. 

As  for  the  remaining  charge  of  assassination,  it  has  been 
treated  of  in  the  account  given  of  the  Italian  character  at 
large;  however,  a  few  additional  remarks  may  not  be  mis- 
placed, especially  as  applicable  to  Naples  in  particular.  In 
this  city  the  streets  are  not  regularly  hghted;  the  lanips  be- 
fore the  madonnas  and  chapels  give  indeed  some  light,  but  not 
sufficient  for  the  security  of  the  passengers.  The  poUce  is  by 
no  means  either  vigilant  or  active ;  its  agents  keep  too  much  in 
a  body,  and  are  not  sufficiently  spread  through  the  different 
streets ;  the  passions  of  the  inhabitants  are  easily  inflamed,  and 
the  number  of  poor  and  vagrants  considerable;  yet  with  kl\ 
these  temptations  and  opportunities,  the  number  of  murders  at 
Naples  is  inconsiderable.  Even  jealousy  itself,  which  is  ro^ 
ported  to  have  been  in  former  times  the  most  mischievous  pas- 
sion of  the  place,  seldom  or  never  produces  bloodshed  at  present, 
and  robbery,  and  above  all,  that  most  odious  and  diabolical 
species  of  assassination,  murder  planned  and  executed  in  cold 
blood  for  purposes  of  profit,  are  crimes  rarely  known  at  Naples. 
Mr.  Swinburne  and  Mons''.  De  la  Lande^  made  this  observa* 
tion  so  favorable  to  NeapoUtan  moraUty  many  years  ago,  and 
at  a  time  when  it  was  generally  believed,  beyond  the  Alps,  that 
it  was  impossible  to  walk  the  streets  of  Naples  without  feeling  or 
witnessing  the  effects  of  a  stiletto.  The  police,  as  indeed  almost 
every  branch  of  public  administration,  has  been  considerably 
improved  since  the  period  alluded  to  by  those  travellers;  so 
that  what  was  then  rare,  is  now  almost  unknown. 
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Drunkenness,  one  of  the  great  causes  of  quarrels  and  of 
bloodshed,  and  an  invariable  source  of  poverty,  distress,  and 
consequently  of  robbery,  is  very  sddom  observable,  and  thus 
one  of  the  incentives  of  so  many  dangerous  passions  is  extia- 
guished,    apd   all  their  perilous    effects    prevented.     When  to 
this  exemption  we  add,  that,   there  are  few   temptations    to 
perjury,  a  crime  to  which  the  regulations  of  our  system  of 
taxation    exposes   our    people   in    too   ndany    oocasionsv :  we 
shall  be  obliged  to  ^knowledge  that  the  Neapolitans  aire  not 
infected  by  sq  many  vioes^'and  cannot  be  such  a  vile   de- 
graded   race  as    some  travellers  hiave   represented  them.    >  I 
speak  not  here  howfever.of  the  inhabitants  of  the  whole  king- 
dom of  Naples,  as  I  am  aware  that  the  oppression  of  the 
barons,   the '  injustice  of  magistrates  partial  and  mercenary,  as 
too  many,  of  them  are  said  to  be,  and  the  folly  of  former  govern* 
ments  ah^rdatdy'  negligent  and  cruel,  have  almost  barbarized 
certain  districts  in  Calabria,  and  peopled  the:  mountains  and 
forests  with  outlaws  and  banditti.     I  confine  my.  observations 
and  panegyric  to.  the  inhabitants  of  Campaniaj  Sammum,  and 
Picenunij  and  of  them  I  will  say  that  they  are  in  general  gifted 
with  some  great,  and  many  amiable  qualities,  and  I  will  even 
venture   to    apply    to    them  the  poetical    compliment  which 
Tasso  has  paid  to  a  tribe  in  mind  and  body,  as  in  country  and 
climate  far  inferior. 

La  terra  molle,  e  lieta,  e  dilettoga, 
Simili  a  se  gli  habitator  produce. 

Gier.  lib.  i.  6S« 

We  are  How  about  to  take  our  leave  of  this  people  and  the 
Felix  Campania^  aiid  we  regret  that  circumstances  had  not  per- 
mitted us  to  make  our  visit  at  an  eairlier  season,  and  da  noti 
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allov  us  to  prolong  our  stay  for  some  moalb.  The  bwii^  of 
the  comitij  is  unequalled,  and  leisure  ift  roquirad  to  soe  it  in  pot- 
fcction;  the  climate  is  deliciotts^  but  to  eojoy  itft  swcetSt  kiaure 
jigaiu  is  indiflqpenaable;  exconaons  are  both  iastructive.  and 
aurasing,  but  here  alsa  leiaure  is»  ewentiitl  bokh  to^  pleaawe  wA 
improvement :  the  heat  of  aommart  toleraUe  ta  those  who  fepoie 
on  the  verge  of  ^e  aeo^  cor  in  the  uumherieas  reoeases  of  the  hajr^ 
and  drcumjacentislandsy  maj  be  rmdeied  iiisufierable:b|y  pf»- 
petual  motion.  Tours  sucoeediDg  each  other,  with  littk  or  o» 
interval  of  repose,  hdrass  the  body,  and  new  objecia  cfowdiiiig 
on  each  ether  too  rapidly  leave  notining  in  the  mind  bitt  OMt- 
fiiaed  images  and  shaidovy  recoUeetions.  In  shcHl^  leisure  h  thiP 
very  genius  o|  the  place,  and  stiU  as  anciently  veigns  over 
Farihenope^  in  atia  uaieim  *.  In  this  respect  indeedt  and  in 
many  others^  Naples  stiU  retains  its  ancient  character;  the  same 
ease^  the  same  tranquillity,  the  same  attachiaent  to  litararj 
pursuits -f*,  and  the  same  luxurious  habits  of  the  Giedis^  ao  oftm 
ascribed  to  it  by  the  ancients!):,  still  distinguish  it,  and  render 
il  as  iwmerly  the  favorite  retreat  of  the  aged  and  the  valetudi^ 
Havian,  the  studious  and  the  contemplative. 

Pw  BACuralocia^t  des^  otia  vitas 

Et  num^nam  turbata  quies^  80iimi<|ue  peracti. 

Stat.  Syh.  111.  b. 

To  enjoy  such  a  place  in  all  the  vicissitudes  of  season  and 

•  Ovid.  Met  xr. 

t  The  reidtr  wiU  recoU^ct  tkat  Urn  expmvoi^  aii4  othevaof  a  4wiW  ten- 
dmcy  en^l^jred  in  a  Iprmer  cbapter,  do  aot  extend  to  tlie  oobilitj. 

X  Strabo,  v. 
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scenery;  to  observe  such  a  people  in  all  their  variations  of 
character ;  to  visit  all  the  towns  and  isles,  and  mountains  of 
ancient  famcj  without  hurry  or  fatigue,  is  a  most  desirable 
object,  and  may  claim  a  whole  year,  and  fill  up  every  day  with 
pleasure  and  improvement  But  our  time  was  no  longer  at  our 
disposal,  and  on  the  seventh  of  July  we  were  dragged  reluctantly 
from  Parthenope  and  the  Campanian  coast*, 

^  I^nstljrpi  colles,  et  eandida  Mergellina, 

£t  mjrteta  sacris  consita  littoribus/*    •    •    •    »    ^ 

Me  tibi,  terra  beata,  dico;  tu  meta  laborum, 
Jamque  senescentis  grata  quies  animi. 

Tu^  dum  fata  sinunt,  lucemque;  auramque  miaistra 
.  Tu,  pfecor,  exstincti  corporis  ossa  tege. 

Such  were  the  wishes  of  Flaminius;  such  would  be  mine 
were  not  England  my  country ! 

The  first  stage  from  Naples  is  Aversa^  a  well-built  modem 
town.  A  few  miles  from  thence  we,  crossed  the  Clani%  now 
called  ChiagnOj  and  sometimes  LagnOy  and  proceeded  rapidly 
over  the  plain  of  Campania.  We  artrived  at  Capua  rather 
too  late  to  visit  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city  of  the  same 


*  Naples  detains  all  the  features  of  its  Oredan  origiii,  excepting  its  laoguag^e, 
wbich  at  present  is  more  Roman  Chan  ever  it  was  in  ancient  times ;  it  is  a  singular 
circumstance  that  Latin,  though  spoken  in  Gaul,  Germany,  Britain,  Spain,  and 
Afirica,  with  their  dependent  islands,  yet  never  became  the  language  oiaU  Italy. 
Greek  still  kept  its  ground  in  the  southern  provinces,  and  enjoyed  a  pre-emi* 
nence  over  the  imperial  language,  even  to  the  fall  of  the  western  empire,  and 
during  the  two  succeeding  centuries.  ,^ 

VOL,  II.  I 
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name^  which  lie  about  two  miles  from  the  modern  town.  They 
are  shapeless  masses  spread  over  a  vast  extent  of  ground,  or  so 
at  least  they  appear  when  viewed  from  the  walls  of  the  present 
city :  the  theatre  retains  somewhat  of  its  original  form,  and  if 
disinterred,  might  perhaps  display  some  remains  of  the  grandeur 
for  which  it  was  once  celebrated.  So  great  indeed  was  the 
magnificence  of  CapuCj  that  while  Carthage  stood  it  was 
compared  to  it,  and  long  after  the  fall  of  Carthage,  and 
even  aft;er  its  own  humihation  and  disfranchisement,  it  is  re- 
presented by  Cicero*  himself  as  superior  to  Rome,  for  th6 
wideness,  convenience,  and  appearance  of  its  streets  and 
edifices.  It  was  built  by  the  Etrurians,  that  singular  nation 
to  which  Italy  owes  its  'arts»  and  its  noble  tuition;  then  it 
was  occupied  partly  by  force  and  partly  by  treachery  by 
the  Samnites;  afterwards  united  to  the  Romans  by  interest 
and  alliance;  then  hostile  to  Rome  under  the  influence  of 
Hannibal,  and  soon  after  taken,  plundered,  and  stripped  of 
all  the  honors  of  a  city,  that  is,  of  its  senate,  its  magistrates, 
and  its  popular  assemblies.  In  this  chastisement  the  Ro« 
mans  punished  the  body  of  the  state,  that  is,  the  ringleaders 
only,  but  spared  the  populace,  and  the  town  itself,  which 
continued  to  stand  a  monument  of  the  power,  the  justice, 
and  the  clemency  of  the  conquerors.  "  Consilio  ab  omni 
parte  laudabili,"  says  Titus  Liviusf ,  "  severe  et  celeriter  in 
maxime  noxios  animadversum    •  .  .  •  non  ssevitum  incendiis 

ruinisque  in  tecta  innoxia  murosque quaesita  lenitatis 

species  incolumitate  urbis  nobilissimae,  opulentissimaeque.^'    He 


^  II.  contra  Rulltta.  i  xxti.  19^ 
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4dds  a  consideration  that  had  no  small  influence  in  the  decision 
of  the  senate  on  tliis  occasion,  "  confessio  expressa  hosti,  quan- 
ta vis  in  Romanis  ad  expetendas  psenas  ab  infideiibus  sociis, 
et  quam  nihil  in  Annibale  auxilii  ad  tuendos/'  In  truth, 
Capua  was  taken,  and  its  magistrates  put  to  death,  almost  in 
Hannibars  presence,  and  in  spite  of  all  his  efforts  to  sa?e  his 
aUies  from  ruin  and  himself  from  disgrace. 

There  are  few  events  recorded  in  Roman  history,  that  display 
the  great  prominent  features  of  the  character  of  that  magnani* 
mous  people  to  more  advantage,  than  the  siege  and  fall  of  Capua. 
Their  perseverance,  justice,  and  humanity,  here  shine  in  their 
full  lustre;  the  reader  shares  their  well  earned  triumph,  and  only 
laments  that  Corinth^  a  city  more  renowned  and  less  guilty  than 
Capuaj  was  not  treated  with  the  same  indulgence,  and  like  it  al* 
lowed  to  stand  a  monument  of  Roman  forbearance*  Capua 
therefore  still  flourished,  not  as  a  corporate  body,  but  as  a 
delicious  residence,  surrounded  with  beauty  and  pampered  with 
plenty.  It  was  reserved  for  a  more  ignominious  fate,  and  de- 
stined under  the  feeble  Honorius  to  fail  by  the  hands  of  Gen- 
seric  king  of  the  African  Vandals.  It  never  recovered  from 
this  catastrophe,  and  has  remained  a  heap  of  uninhabited  ruins 
ever  since. 

The  modern  town  was  built  about  the  middle  of  the  ninth 
rentury  by  the  count  and  bishop  of  the  title  of  Capua^  on  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Casilinumy  remarkable  for  its  fidelity  to  the 
Romans  in  the  second  Punic  war,  but  decayed  and  sunk  into  in- 
significance even  in  the  time  of  Pliny.  This  city  is  neither  large 
nor  well-built,  and  contains  no  very  remarkable  edifice;  its 
greatest  recommendation  is  its  name.    The  cathedral  supported 

I  2 
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by  pillars  of  granite  collected  from  the  neighboring  ruins ;  and 
the  church  of  the  AnnonziatOj  supposed  to  be  an  ancient  templet 
though  much  disfigured  by  modern  decorations,  deserve  a  visit. 
The  Vulttimus  bathes  the  walls,  a  river  now  as  formerly,  rapid, 
muddy,  and  in  some  places  shallow ;  thus  it  still  retains  both  its 
name  and  its  characterstic  qualities. 

multamque  trahens  sub  gurgite  arenam 

y  ulturnus.  Ovid.  Met  xv. 

We  here  entered  the  Fakmian  territory,  and  as  we  drove  over 
its  delicious  plain  we  contemplated  on  the  right  Mount  Cattp- 
cuIqj  and  in  front  Mount  Massicus,  both  remarkable,  independ- 
ently of  other  circumstances,  as  enclosing  and  indeed  in  part 
forming  the  scene  of  the  manoeuvres  of  Fabius  and  Hannibal. 
The  celebrated  stratagem  of  the  latter*  took  place  in  a  defile  on 
the  right. 

We  then  crossed  the  lazy  Savone  and  proceeded  to  Francolm^ 
whence  ascending  the  hills,  we  took  a  parting  view  of  the  deli- 
cious  region  of  which  we  were  then  about  to  take  a  final  leave. 
We  had  traversed  it  in  every  direction,  and  examined  its  features 
^  in  all  their  combinations.  Plains  shaded  with  rows  of  poplars 
>and  mulberries;  vines  waving  in  garlands  from  tree  to  tree;  rich 
harvests  bending  under  this  canopy ;  hills  clad  with  groves  and 
Studded  with  houses;  mountains  covered  with  forests;  and  in 
the  midst  Vesuvius  lifting  his  scorched  front,  and  looking  down 
upon  cities,  towns,  and  villages,  rising  promiscuously  at  his  base. 
Add  to  these,  a  sea  that  never  swelb  with  storms,  a  sky  never 


•  Tit  Liv.  1.  xxiK 
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darkened  with  clouds,  and  a  sun  that  seldom  withdraws  hia 
cheering  beams.  All  these  beauties^  that  pourtray  Paradise  to 
our  fancy,  and  surpass  at  once  the  landscape  of  the  painter  and 
the  descriptions  of  the  poet,  are  all  combined  in  the  garden  of 
Italy,  the  happy  Campania  *. 

But  the  scenery  was  now  fading  away  with  the  light,  and 
a  deep  azure  sky,  bespangled  with  stars,  all  sparkling  with  a 
brilliancy  unusual  to  our  more  troubled  atmosphere,  guided 
us  on  our  way.    Lighted  by  their  beams  we  crossed  the  Liris, 

Qui  fonte  quieto 
Dissimulat  cursum  ac  nullo  mutabilis  imbriy 
Perstring^t  taeitas  gemmanti  gurgite  ripas. 

We  just  distinguished  the  black  masses  of  Minturtke  on  its 
banks,  with  the  arches  of  a  ruined  aqueduct,  and  at  a  late  hour 
in  the  evening  entered  Mola. 

The  bay  of  Gaieta,  though  seen  before,  had  not  with  its  novelty 
forfeited  its  charms;  inferior  as  it  is  to  that  of  Naples,  it  had 
still  influence  sufficient  to  delight  and  to  detain  us«  Ascending 
the  hill,  we  revisited  the  grove  where  Cicero  fell,  and  the  tomb 


*  We  had  intended  to  return  by  tbe  inland  road,  and  visited  the  great  Pkrent 
abb^  of  the  Benedictine  Order,  situated  on  the  summit  of  Monte  Cmssino^ 
Venufrumy  so  cdefarated  for  its  olires,  Arpmum  and  the  Fibrenus^  Saroy  Anagnia^ 
and  Preneste.  But  the  state  of  the  jcountiy^  which  had  not  jet  recovered  from 
the  convulsions  of  an  inyasion,  rendered  such  a  journey  imprudent  at  the  moment^ 
und  on  the  representations  of  toine  friends,  ve  had  reluctantly  ^ven  up  our 
projected  rpute* 
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which  popular  tradition  has  erected  to  his  memory,  without  per-- 
mitting  any  hypercritical  doubts  to  disturb  our  feelings.  ^*  Fami 
rerum  standum  est/^  says  Titus  Livius,  ^^ubi  certam  rebus  derogat 
antiquitas  fidem/^  At  the  foot  of  the  tomb  sat  a  little  shepherd 
boy  reading  a  book  with  great  attention,  while  his  flock  spread 
along  the*  sides  of  the  road  before  him.  He  smiled  when  I 
looked  at  the  book ;  it  was  La  vka  deUa  SSh^.  Vergine — estratta 
della  Scrittura  santa^  cot  rifflesmmj  &c.  Lessons  of  purity,  hu^* 
jHiiUty  and  piety!  examples  of  filial  love  and  parental  tenderness. 
His  pastoral  predecessors  in  Virgil  and  Theocritus,  were  not 
so  well  employed,  and  must  yield  to  the  modern  Alexis  in  in* 
nocence  and  simplicity.  After  having  winded  through  the  de- 
files of  Mount  Cacubus^  we  descended  into  the  plain  of  Fondi. 
The  beauty  of  this  fertile  spot  was  now  enlivened  by  occasional 
groupes  of  country  people  collected  with  their  dogs  and  flocks, 
under  the  shade  of  the  thickest  clumps  of  trees,  and  appar-> 
ently  enjoying  great  mirth  and  festivity. 

We  entered  the  Roman  territory  shortly  after,  and  stopped  to 
refiresh  ourselves  at  Terracina.  We  again  passed  JPeroma,  now  a 
solitary  scene,  once  remarkable  for  the  splendor  of  its  temple, 
which  as  Livy  relates,  was  plundered  by  Hannibal  in  his  return 
from  Rome,  in  order  to  avenge  on  the  goddess  his  late  disap- 
pointment. We  crossed  the  Pomptine  Paludi^  then  delightfully 
shaded,  with  great  rapidity.  The  season  of  malaria  was  now 
commenced,  and  to  sleep  while  passing  the  marshes  is  supposed 
to  be  extremely  dangerous.  The  death  of  the  archbishop  of 
Naples  which  had  taken  place  some  days  before  our  depar- 
ture from  that  capital,  was  attributed  to  his  having  merely 
passed  this  swampy  tract,  though  with  all  possible  precaution. 
It  is  to  be  recollected  however,  that  the  archbishop  was  in 
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his  8eventy*8ixth  year,  and  if  at  such  an  age  a  man  be  carried 
off  very  suddenly,  his  death  may  be  accounted  for  without 
the  aid  of  marshy  exhalations.  Still  it  must  be  admitted  that 
the  air  of  this  territory  both  is  and  must  probably  continue 
in  a  certain  degree  unwholesome  during  the  summer  months, 
because  it  must  ever  remain  a  flat  intersected  by  many  streams, 
and  of  course  always  humid.  We  indeed  found  that  several 
drivers  were  ill  at  the  different  posthouses,  owing  partly  to  fatigue 
during  the  heats,  and  partly  to  the  bad  qualities  of  the  atmos« 
phere.  To  take  every  precaution  therefore  is  prudent,  and  of 
course  to  abstain  from  sleep  however  difficult  it  may  be  in 
such  heat,  especially  when  confined  to  a  carriage. 

While  a  traveller  is  conveyed  smoothly  and  rapidly  over  the 
present  Via  Appia^  he  must  naturaUy  reflect  on  the  slow  and 
almost  creeping  pace  of  the  ancients.  Horace,  while  he  ac* 
knowledges  his  own  indolence,  in  dividing  one  day^s  journey 
into  two,  seems  to  consider  Forum  Appii  as  the  regular  stage  from 
Rome,  which  was  a  distance  of  about  thirty-five  miles*  He 
passed  the  second  night  on  the  canal.  On  the  third,  he  seem^ 
to  have  slept  at  Anxur  or  Terradna^  and  the  fourth,  after  a  /a* 
f^giifi^  journey  at  Fortnia  or  Mobu 

In  Mamuramm  lasai  delude  iirbe  manemiia. 

This  fatiguing  journey  was  not  more  than  thirty  miles.  But 
Mecaenas  might  well  have  considered  it  as  such,  as  he  is  related 
to  have  taken  two  days  to  go  from  Rome  to  his  villa  at  Tibur^ 
only  eighteen  miles  distant.  Augustus  is  also  said  to  have 
travelled  very  slowly,  and  loitered  much  on  the  road  in  his  ex- 
cursions from  Rome  to  th^e  different  parts  of  Italy.    The  mode  ^ 
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of  conreyance  was  not  at  that  time  dther  pleasant  or  conve- 
nient, and  whether  managed  by  a  kctica  of  a  rheda,  was  in  the 
first  instance  slow,  in  the  other  rough,  and  eidier  way  far  inferior 
in  ease,  rapidity,  and  even  dignity,  to  a  postchaise.  The  inns 
seem  to  have  been  no  better,  if  not  worSe,  than  the  modem, 
and  to  have  been  as  ill  provided  both  with  fere  and  furniture; 
of  the  fare  we  have  some  account  in  Horace,  when  describing  the 
spare  diet  of  Beneventum ;  and  as  for  furniture,  we  have  a  short 
inventory  of  a  bed  room  in  Petronius^  vii.  a  bedstead  and 
bed  without  curtains,  and  a  wooden  candelabrum  with  a  table; 
The  inns  ih  fact  were  bad  for  the  same  reason  then  as  now ; 
travellers  of  rank  instead  of  frequenting  inns  went  from  villa  to 
villa,  and  abandoned  such  general  receptacles  to  the  lower 
orders;  a  custom  very  general  at  present  in  Italy ;  so  much  so 
indeed,  that  an  Italian  nobleman,  hearing  an  !EngIishmaii 
complain  of  the  accommodatibn  at  sotne  country  inh^  he  was 
speaking  of,  expressed  his  surprise  that  he  Trecj^ented  such 
places,  and  observed  that  with  a  few  recommendatory  letters 
he  might  traverse  Italy  from  one  extremity  to  the  othef,  Withr 
out  being  once  under  the  necessity  of  entering  an  inn. 

We  intended  to  pass  the  tilght  at  VelletHj  in  order  to 
visit  some  palaces  in  the  town,  and  some  interesting  places 
in  the  neighborhood,  and  at  the  same  time  to  enjoy  the  beau- 
tiful scenery  of  the  Alban  Mount,  in  our  last  passage  over 
it.  •  But  in  this  we  were  disappointed:  we  entered  Velletri 
rathfer  late,  found  the  inri '  full,  and  were  obliged  niost  reluct- 
antljr  to  pursue  our  journey  in  the  darkness'  of  the  night  to 
Albanoj  and  thence  for  a  similar  reason'  to  Rome. 

As  we  approached,  the  beams  of  the  rising  sun  darted  full 
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on  the  portico  of  the  Basilica  Laterana^  in  itself  from  its  ele- 
vation and  magnitude,  a  grand  object,  and  now  rendered 
unusually  splendid  and  majestic,  by  the  blaze  of  glory  that 
seemed  to  play  around  it.  The  groves  of  deep  verdure  that 
arose  on  each  side,  and  the  dark  arches  of  the  ruined  aqueducts^ 
bending  above  the  trees,  formed  a  striking  contrast,  and  gave 
the  approach  a  magnificence  and  solemnity  highly  conformable 
to  the  character  and  destinies  of  the  Eternal  City. 
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MAONIFICBNCE  OP  ANCIENT  ROBfE — ^ITS  CIX^AC^ — AaUEDUCTS — 

VIM FORUMS 'TEMPLES THERM^SE: — THEATRES — ^INSTANCES 

OF     PRITATE     BCAGNIFICENCE — GREATNESS    THE    CHARACTER- 
ISTIC  OF  ROMAN   TASTE   AT  AJuL  TIMES. 

I  KNOW  not  whether  the  traveller  is  not  more  strack  with 
the  appearance  of  Rome  on  his  return  from  Naples,  than  he  was 
on  his  first  entrance.    Not  to  speak  of  the  grandeur  of  the 
objects  that  meet  his  eye,  even  at  the  gate,  and  are  certainly 
well  calculated  to  make  a  strong  impression,  it  has  been  justly 
observed  that  the  stir,  the  animation,  the  gaiety  that  pervade 
the  streets  of  Naples,  still  fresh  in  his  recollection,  contrast  sin- 
gularly with  the  silence  and  solemnity  that  seem    to   reign 
undisturbed  over  all   the  quarters  of  Rome^     The  effect  of 
this  contrast  is  encreased  by  the  different  style  of  building,  the 
solidity  and  magnitude  of  Roman  edifices,  and  the  huge  masses 
of  ruin  that  rise  occasionally  to  view,  like  monuments  of  a  su- 
perior race  of  beings.    We  seem  in  our  journey  to  have  passed 
over  not  miles  but  ages,  and  arrived  at  a  mansion  where  the 
agitations  of  ihe  present  are  absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of 
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the  pastf  and  the  passions  of  this  world  are  lost  in  the  interests 
of  that  whidb  is  to  succeed  it  Rome  is  not  therefore  like 
Naples,  the  seat  of  mirth  and  dissipation ;  of  public  amuse- 
ment, or  even  of  private  conviviality.  The  severe  majesty 
that  seems  to  preside  as  the  genius  of  the  place,  proscribes 
frivolity,  and  inspires  loftiness  of  thought  and^^gravity  of  de- 
portment It  imposes  even  on  scenes  of  relaxation  a  certain 
restraint,  that  without  infringing  on  the  ease  of  conversation, 
and  the  confidence  of  familiar  intercourse,  gives  a  serious 
bias  to  the  mind,  and  disposes  it  imperceptibly  to  reflect 
tion  *• 

But  if  in  Rome,  we  seek  in  vain  for  the  lighter  amuse* 
ments,  such  as  balls,  routs  and  operas;  we  are  supplied  with 
other  ^ntertainnients  of  a  much  higher,  and  to  man  of  a 
solid  judgment,  of  a  much  more  satisfactory  nature.  Not  to 
speak  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  that  seem  to  expand  all  their 
treasures,  and  to  court  our  observation  at  every  step,  he 
who  delights  to  range  in  thought  over  the  past,  and  con- 
verse with  the  great  of  ancient  times,  will  here  find  an  in- 
exhaustible fund  of  occupation  in  every  street  and  the 
memory  of  some  noble  achievement  or  illustrious  person 
meeting  him  at  every  turn.  "  Id  quidem  infinitum  est 
in  hac  urbe,"  says  Cicero,  speaking  of  Athens,  "  quacum- 
que  enim  ingredimur,  in  aliquam  historiam    vestigium    poni^* 


*  II  decaro  is  tbe  word  used  at  Rome  to  express  this  restraint  so  peculiar  to  the 
place ;  a  word  little  used,  as  the  quality  expressed  by  it  is  little  known  in  other 
parts  of  Italy.  English  is  the  only  transalpine  language,  I  believe,  that  possesses 
the  word,  as  indeed  England  is  almost  the  only  country,. where  its  influence  is 
constantly  felt  and  acknowledged. 

IL2 
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mus*/'  an  observatioa  far  more  applicable  to  Borne,  because  it 
is  a  grander  theatre,  more  fertile  in  events  and  more  produce 
tive  of  heroes. 

To  these,  recollections,  which  spring  frcnn  the  very  soil  itself, 
and  are  inseparably  attached  to  its  localities,  we  must  superadd 
the  antique  statues  that  fill  the  cabinets  both  public  and  private, 
jand  place  the  worthies  of  ancient  times  before  us  in  aU  the 
dignity  of  dress  and  attitude.  The  Capitol,  in  fact,  was  never 
so  crowds  with  herpes  and^  senators,  with  consuls  and  dictators, 
as  it  is  at  present;  never  were  so  many  kings  assembled  in  its 
halls,  and  never  was  it  visited  by  so  many  emperors  in  suc- 
cession, as  are  now  uni,t^  in  one  grand  assembly  under 
its  roof. 

.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  collection  in  the  Vatican 
where  long  galleries  and  capacious  temples  are  lined  with 
rows,  frequently  double,  of  busts  and  statues  representing 
all  the  demigods  and  heroes,  the  statesmen  and  orators, 
the  poets  and  philosophers,  in  short,  all  the  great  persons  real 
or  imaginary,  that  have  figured  in  the  history  and  literature  of 
the  ancients,  and  filled  the  world  with  their  renown  for  so 
many  ages. 

Ora  dttcuBi  et  vatum,  sapientumque  ora  priorum. 

Sua.Sylu.2. 

Private  cabinets,  some  of  which  are  almost  as  considerable 
as  the  two  great  repositories  just  mentioned,  increase  the  pro- 


^  DeFiii.Ub.v.«. 
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digious  stock,  and  give  altogether  a  number  of  statues  that 
equals  the  population  of  some  cities ;  combining  the  most  per- 
fect specimens,  not  of  Greek  and  Roman  only,  but  of  Etrus-* 
can  and  Egyptian  art,  and  expanding  before  us,  in  tlie  com* 
pass  of  one  city,  all  the  treasures  of  the  ancient  world*. 
Encircled  with  such  company,  and  surrounded  with  such  mo- 
numents, who  shall  dare  to  complain  of  want  of  occupation  ? 
especially  as  the  classics  are  always  at  hand  to  heighten  the  en- 
joyment; and  where  can  they  be  perused  with  more  pleasure 
or  advantage  than  at  Rome,  amidst  the  monuments  of  the  heroes 
whom  they. cdebrate,  and  on  the  very  theatre  of  the  actions, 
which  they  describe. 

But  to  proceed  to  the  immediate  object  of  this  chapter. — » 
On  our  first  visit  we  contemplated  ancient  Rome  as  she  rum 
appears,  and  from  thence  we  passed  to  the  consideration  pf  the 
modem  city.  We  will  now  turn  to  ancient  Rome  againt 
and  while  we  still  tread  the  sjpot  on  which  she  stoody  we  will 
recollect  what  she  once  was,  and  endeavor  to  trace  out  some  of 
her  majestic  features  still  faintly  discernible  through  the  gloom 
of  so  many  ages.  The  subject  is  intimately  connected  with 
the  views  of  a  classical  travdler,  and  is  indeed  forced  upon 
him  in  every  morning  walk.  In  fact,  while  he  ranges  over 
tiie seven  hills,  once  so  crowded  with  population  and  graced, 
with  so  many  noble  &brics,  now  inhabited  only  by  a  few 
friars,  and  covered  with  piles  of  ruin,  he  cannot  but  recollect 


*  ^'  On  trouve  ici,**  exclaims  Uie  Ahh6  Barihdiemi,  on  his  first  visit  to  the 
Capitol,  ^^Tancienne  S^gypte,  rancienne  Athenes,  Tancienne  Roaner* 
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that  UDder  the  rubbish  which  he  treads  lies  buried  Imperial 
Rome  once  the  delight  and  the  beauty  of  the  universe.  Deep  in^* 
terred  under  the  accumulated  deposit  of  fifteen  centuries,  it 
now  serves  for  the  foundation  of  another  city,  %vhich,  though  the 
fairest  in  the  world,  shines  only  with  a  few  faintly  reflected 
rays  of  its  tarnished  glory.  If  then  the  magnificence  of 
modern  Rome  be  an  object  of  admiration  and  wonder,  what 
must  have  been  the  majesty  of  the  ancient  city.  Greater  pro* 
bably  than  the  imagination  of  moderns,  little  accustomed  to 
works  of  unusual  beauty  or  magnitude,  can  conceive,  and 
capable  of  astonishing,  not  strangers  only,  but  even  the. Greeks 
themselves,  though  the  latter  were  habituated  to  architectural 
scenery,  and  almost  educated  in  the  midst  of  temples  and 
colonnades* 

Constantius,  a  cold  and  unfeeling  prince^  who;  had  visited  £^I 
the  cities  of  Greece  and  Asia,  and  was  familiar  with  the  superb 
exhibitions  of  EpJiesuSy  Magnesia  and  Athens^  was  struck  dumb 
with  admiration  as  he  proceeded  in  triumphal  pomp  through 
the  streets;  but  when  he  entered  the  forum  of  Trajan,  and 
beheld  all  the  %vonders  of  that  matchless  structure,  he  felt  for 
once  a  momentary  enthusiasm,  and  burst  into  exclamations  of 
surprise  and  astonishment*.  Strabo,  who  had  traversed  Greece 
in  every  direction,  and  was  without  doubt  intimately  acquainted 
with  all  the  beauties  of  his  country^  and  surely  like  every  other 


*  The  Emperor  is  said  to  have  fixed  liis^  attention  on  the  equestrian  statue  of 
Trajan,  that  stood  before  the  Basilica,  and  asked  where  such  another  horse 
could  be  found  ?  when  i^  Persian  iPrince  who  accompanied  him  answered,  "  Sup- 
posing we  find  such  a  horse,  who  will  build  him  such  another  stable.^ 
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Greek*,  not  a  little  partial  to  its  claims  to  preeminence, 
describes  the  magnificence  of  Rome,  as  an  object  of  transcendent 
glory,  that  surpassed  expectation,  and  rose  far  above  all  humaa 
competition. 

If  Greeks,  so  jealous  of  the  arts  and  edificfss  of  their  native 
land;  if  Emperors  pf  the  East,  who  idolized  their  owa 
capital,  and  looked  with  envy  on  the  ornaments  of  the  an- 
cient city,  were  thus  obliged  to  pay  an  involuntary  tribute 
to  its  superior  beauty,  we  may  pardon  the  well  founded  en- 
thusiasm of  the  Romans  themselves,  when  they  represent  it 
as  an :  epitome  of  the  universe,  and  an  abode  worthy  of 
the  gods'!-.  -^^  indeed,  if  Virgil,  at  a  time  when  Augustus 
Jbiad  only  begun  his  projected  improvements,  and  the  archi- 
tectural glory  of  the  city  was  in  its  dawn,  ventured  to  give 
it  the  prou4  appellation  of  Rerum  putcherrima^  we  may  con- 
jecture what  it  must  have  been  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian, 
when  it  had  received  all  its  decorations,  and  blazed  in  its  full 
meridian,  splendor^  Even  in  its  decline,  when  it  had  twice 
experienced  barbaric  rage  and  had  seen  some  of  its  fairest 
edifices  sink  in  hostile  flames,  it  was  capable  of  exciting  ideas 
of  something  more  than  mortal  grandeur,  and  raising  the 
thoughts   of  a  holy  bishop   from  earth   to  heaven  J,      After 


^  Grsci  genus  in  gloriam  suam  effusissimum.  PVnl 

+  Pliny  36*     . 

X  The  period  t  allude  to  is  the  reign  ofthe  Goth  Theodoric,  and  the  prelate  is 
the  dloquent  Fulgetitius. 
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the  Gothic  war  itself,  which  gave  the  last  blow  to  the  great* 
ness  of  Rome,  when  it  had  been  repeatedly  besieged,  taken 
and  ransacked,  yet  then,  though  stript  of  its  popalaticm, 
and  abandoned  with  its  tottering  temples  to  time  and  deso* 
lation;  even  then,  deformed  by  barbarism,  wasted  by  pesti- 
lence, and  bowed  down  to  the  ground  under  the  accumulated 
judgments  of  heaven,  the  Eternal  City  still  retained  its  impe- 
rial  features,  nor  appeared  less  than  the  Mistress  of  the  World, 
and  the  excess  of  ghry  obscured. 

Borne  was  in  this  state  when  Gregory  the  Great  made  those 
pathetic  complaints,  of  the  scenes  of  misery  and  ruin  that 
surrounded  him,>  and  yet  the  magnificence  of  Trajan's  forum, 
which  was  still  standing,  though  disfigured,  was  such  as  to 
draw  from  that  Pontiflf,  who  neither  wanted  taste  nor  feeling, 
an  exclamation  of  affectionate  regard  towards  its  founder. 

When  I  say  that  Gregory  wanted  neither  taste  nor  feeling, 
I  am  aware  that  I  speak  in  opposition  to  Gibbon,  who  re- 
presents him  as  deficient  in  both,  as  well  indeed  as  in  every 
other  classical  and  liberal  accomplishment,  Gregory  lived 
at  a  period  perhaps  the  most  disastrous  recorded  in  history, 
when  Italy  and  Rome  itself  had  been  successively  visited 
and  desolated  by  the  four  severest  scourges  that  heaven  em- 
ploys in  its  anger  to  chastise  guilty  nations — war,  inunda- 
tion, famine,  and  pestilence.  The  war  was  the  Gothic  war, 
the  most  destructive  contest  ever  carried  on  in  the  bosom  of 
Italy,  not  excepting  the  invasion  of  Hannibal  in  ancient,  and 
of  the  French  under  Charles  of  Anjou  in  modern  times.  This 
contest  was  followed  after  a  short  interval,  by  the  irruption  of 
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the  Langohardiy  who  continued  to  waste  and  convulse  Italy  from 
Hie  end  of  the  sixth  to  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century.  The 
inundation  was  occasioned  by  the  Goths,  who  imprudently 
during  the  siege,  broke  several  of  the  aqueducts,  and  let  the 
rivers  confined  in  them  range  without  control  over  the  plain ; 
to  which  we  may  add  an  overflow  of  the  Tiber,  that  rose 
to  a  prodigious  height,  and  not  only  deluged  the  country  but 
flooded  the  streets^  and  undermined  several  edifices  in  the  city 
itself  Famine  is  the  natural  consequence  of  war,  when  carried 
on  without  mercy  or  precaution ;  and  in  a  warm  country  stag- 
nant waters  and  swampy  grounds,  the  unavoidable  efiects  of 
inundations,  emit  vapors  that  never  fail  to  produce  infection. 
So  violent  was  the  pestilence,  that  in  a  procession  in  which  the 
Pontifl"  marched  at  the  head  of  the  people,  he  had  the  mortifi-  , 
cation  to  see  seventy  of  his  flock  fall  down  and  expire  in  his 
presence. 

To  alleviate  these  calamities,  was  the  occupation  of  Gre- 
gory, and  in  the  discharge  of  this  melancholy  duty,  he  could 
have  had  little  time  and  little  inclination  to  indulge  himself 
in  the  pleasures  of  classical  pursuits.  To  which  we  may 
add,  that  literary  researches  are  the  amusements  of  leisure 
and  prosperity,  when  the  mind,  free  fh)m  external  pressure 
and  distraction,  can  expatiate  at  ease  over  the  regions  of 
fancy  and  invention,  and  cull  their  flowers  without  fear  or  in- 
terruption. But  in  the  fall  of  empires,  when  misery  besets 
every  door,  and  death  stares  every  man  in  the  face,  .it  is 
timely  and  natural  to  turn  to  objects  of  greater  importance,  and 
while  the  fashion  of  this  world  passeth  away  9  to  fix  the  thoughts 
and  affections  on  more  substantial  and  more  permanent  acquire^ 

VOL.  II.  i; 
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meats.     But  with  all  these  disadvantages  Gregory  possessed^ 
talents  and  accomplishments  that  would  have  entitled  him  to 
consideration,  even  in  more  refined  ages,  and  whoever  peruscss 
his  epistles,  will  acknowledge  that  he  was  not  deficient  either  iu 
imagination  or  judgment,  and  still  less  in  the  nobler  qualities^ 
of  a  benevolent  and  lofty  mind.     His  style,  though  deeply 
tinged  with  the  increasing  barbarism  of  the  times,,  is  genuine^, 
grammatical  Latin,  and  in  purity  and  perspicuity  superior  tch 
that  of  some  authors  who  flourished  in  the  preceding  age ;  such. 
as  Cassiodorus  and  Ammianus  MarcelUnus.    It  is  indeed  related 
to  his  honor,  that  he  endeavoured  to  support  upon  all  occasions* 
liie  language,  the  manners,  and  the  dresa  of  the  Romans,  iofi 
opposition  to  the  remains  of  Gothic  corruption,  and  the  uncoutt^ 
jargon  and  savage  demeanor  of  the  Langobardi.     About  hi»^ 
person  and  in  his  court  he  employed  none  but  native  Italians,, 
free  from  every  Gothic  mixture  in  blood,  or  dialect,  and  by  hifl 
attachment  to  his  countr}^  his  active  benevolence,  and  mild  but 
steady  patriotism,  he  has  deserved  the  honorable  appellation  of 
the  Last  of  Ramans*. 


*  Thit  Pope  is  abused  by  Gibbon,  became  he  reprimanded  a  bishop  for  teaching* 
(not  for  studying  as  the  historian  chooses  to  word  it)  the  £tatin  poets,  and  open* 
ing  a  giiainmar  school  in  his  palace.  Yet  it  wiU  surely  be  admitted  that  a  bishop 
may  justly  be  expected  to  devote  his  time  to  duties  of  a  more  elevated  nature^ 
dian  the  avocations  of  an  ordinary  schoolmaster,  and  exposes  himself  to  censure 
if  he  devotes  to  literary  amusement  the  time  and  attention  which  he  owes  to  hia 
flock,  and  to  the  sublime  studies  of  his  profession.  A  most  respectaUe  prelate  at 
Hkd  church  of  England,  when  promoted  to  the  episcopacy  is  said  to  have  re- 
nounced the  study  of  chemistry,  which  he  had  prosecuted  before  with  zeal  and 
success,  as  inconsistent  with  the  more  important  labors  attached  to  his  new 
digpity».    The  reader  wiU  {wobaUiy  applaud  a  reaolutioD^  so  oonfonitable  to  t^ 

ft 
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In  ikcty  alter  his  death,  the  barbaric  inundation  spread 
nrithout  obstacle,  and  svrept  away  almoet  every  remnant  of 
^vilization ;  the  language  hitherto  spoken,  at  Rome  at  least 
inrith  grammatical  accuracy,  was  rapidly  mutilated  and  dis-  ^ 
■figoied;  the  number  of  inhabitants  continued  to  decrease, 
<and  the  few  surviving  Romans,  though  still  free  and  still 
Spectators  of  the  most  stupendous  monuments  of  ancient  gran- 
<leur,  began  to  lose  sight  of  the  glories  of  their  country,  and 
forget  that  their  ancestors  had  once  been  the  masters  of  the 
4miverse.  ^ 

But  to  return  to  our  subject — ^The  modern  capitals  of  Eu- 
a*ope,  and  indeed  most  ancient  cities,  derived  their  fame  from 
one,  or  at  the  utmost  a  few  edifices.  Thus  London  glories 
in  Si.  PauTsy  St.  Martin  in  the  Fields,  the  two  St.  Hewg^t^ 
Sic.  Paris  boasts  of  the  Cohnnade  of  the  Lomre^  the 
Front  of  the   ThuillerieSj  the  Church  of  the  InoaltdSy  St.  G^ 


dictates  of- religion,  ftnd  conseqneftily  approve  of  tlie  conduct  of  tjrregorjr,  ^Im 
^enforeed  tiie  same  principle  at  a  time  when  the  prevalence  of  barbarism  and 
increasing  ignorance  required  all  the  iseal  and  all  the  efforts  of  the  episcopal 
4x>dy. 

He  18  deo  accused  of  having  burnt  the  Palatine  library,  and  destroyed  several 
temples,  &c.  The  Palatine  libraiy  was  burnt  in  the  conflagration  of  Nerq,  and 
<when  restored,  if  restoration  were  possible,  a  second  time  under  Domitian,  and 
Anally  and  utterly  by  Genseric.  As  for  temples,  he  orders  St  Augustin,  the 
monk,  to  spM^  them  in  England,  and  convert  them  into  churches;  why  .then 
idiould  he  destroy  tiiem  in  Rome  ?  These  accusations  cannot  be  traced  farther 
back  than  the  tweHlh  centuty,  that  is  five  hundred  years  at  least  after  this  Pontiff's 
death.  His  real  crimes  in  the  eyes  of  both  Bayle  and  Gibbon,  are,  that  he  was  a 
Pope,  and  that  he  converted  England  to  Christianity ! 

l2 
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nevievcj  St.  Sulpicfy  &c.  Berlin  has  its  Brandenburgh  Gate^  and 
Dresden  its  Electoral  Chapel.  So  anciently  Ephesus  had  its 
Temple  of  Diana  ;  Halicarnassus  its  Mausoleum  ;  Rhodes  its 
Colossus.  Athens  itself,  the  mother  of  the  arts,  could  not 
exhibit  more  than  twenty  edifices  of  extraordinary  beauty, 
among  which  the  Parthenon^  the  Temple  of  TheseuSy  the  Pro- 
pyleiumj  and  the  Portico^  were  the  principal.  Rome  seems 
to  have  presented  a  perpetual  succession  of  architectural 
scenery,  and  exhibited  in  every  view  groupes  or  lines  of  edi- 
fices, every  one  of  which  taken  separately,  would  have  been 
sufficient  to  constitute  the  characteristic  ornament  of  any  other 
city. 

But  to  enable  the  reader  to  form  a  clearer  idea  of  this  mag* 
nificence,  I  will  descend  to  particulars,  and  give  a  concise  ac- 
count of  some  of  its  principal  edifices,  such  as  the  Cloaca — 
Aqueducts  (Roads)  Forums — Porticos — Temples^ — and  Therma: 
after  which  I  will  subjoin  some  singular  and  striking  instances 
of  private  grandeur.  A  Greek  author*  has  observed,  that  Ro- 
man greatness  manifested  iteelf  most  conspicuously  in  the 
Cloaca^  the  aqueducts  and  the  high  roadsy  works  peculiarly  Roman, 
and  from  a  singular  combination  of  utiKty,  solidity,  and  gran- 
deur, indicative  in  a  very  uncommon  degree  of  the  genius  and 
character  of  that  wonderful  people.  Some  of  these  works,  such 
as  the  Cloaca^  were  built  in  the  very  infancy  of  the  city,  and 
seemed  to  have  been  considered  as  omens  and  pledges  of  its 
duration  and  future  greatness.     Many  of  the  aqueducts,  and  I 


*  DioD.  Antiq[.  Rom.  iii. 
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believe,  most  of  the  roads  were  of  the  republican  era,  when  mag- 
nificence was  confined  to  public  edifices,  and  the  resources  of 
architecture  employed  for  the  convenience  or  amusement  of  the 
people  at  large.    To  treat  of  each  separately. 


CLOACA. 

It  appears  singular  to  rank  sezvers  among  objects  of  admira*- 
tion,  yet  no  edifices  are  better  calculated  to  excite  it.  The 
Cloac(B  were  arched  galleries  carried  under  the  city  in  every  di* 
rection ;  they  were  wide  enough  for  a  loaded  cart  or  a  boat  to 
pass  with  convenience,  and  all  communicated  with  the  Cloaca 
maxima.  The  latter  is  about  sixteen  feet  in  breadth  and  thirty 
in  height;  its  pavement,  sides,  and  arch,  are  all  formed  of 
blocks  of  stone,  so  solid  in  themselves,  and  so  well  connected 
together,  that  notwithstanding  the  weights  that  have  rolled 
over  them,  the  buildings  that  load  them,  and  the  ruins  that 
encumber  them,  not  one  has  given  way  during  the  space  of 
more  than  two  thousand  years.  To  cleanse  them,  various 
streams  were  introduced,  which  rolled  along  with  a  rapidity 
sufiSciently  violent  to  weaken  any  ordinary  edifice;  when  ob- 
structed, the  expense  of  clearing  them  was  enormous,  and 
upon  one  occasion  amounted  to  a  sum  exceeding  one  hundred 
thousand  pounds  sterling.  The  Cloaca  moMma  was  erected, 
as  is  well  known,  in  the  reign  of  Tarquinius  Superbus,  and 
shews  to  what  a  degree  of  perfection  the  arts  were  carried  at 
Rome  then  in  its  infancy.  They  were  all  still  unimpaired  in  the 
reign  of  Theodoric,  and  drew  from  that  prince  some  exclama^ 
tions  of  surprize  and  admiration* 
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The  Cloaca  nuucima  stands  even  now,  (though  almost  choaked 
up  with  rubbish  and  weeds,  and  damaged  at  one  end  not  l^ 
time  but  by  interest  and  folly),  a  monument  of  proportion  and 
>solidity.. 

AQUEDUCTS. 
Ancient  Rome  was  supplied  with  water  by  Jiine  aqueducts,  of 
which  the  first  was  opened  by  Appius,  and  bears  his.name. 
The  others  were,  Anio  Vetm — Martia — Tepula- Julia — Virgo — 
Aliietina  (Augusta)— C^t£<ija — Anio  Novum*.  These  aqueducts 
Tan  a  distance  of  from  twelve  to  siity-two  miles,  and  con* 
veyed'  whole  rivers  through  mountains  and  over  plains,  some* 
limes  under  ground,  and  sometimes  supported  by  arches,  to  the 
centre  of  the  city*f*.  Two  in  particular,  the  Claudia  and  Anio 
novOy  were  carried  over  arches  for  more  than  twenty  miles,  and 
sometimes  raised  more  than  one  hundred  and  tw^ity  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  country.     The  channel  ^through  which  the  water 


*  The  resder  will  observe,  tinit  in  the  natpes  and  number  <of  the  aqueducts  t 
oonfiae  ny  statements  to  the  reign  of  Nerva;.  raoeeeding  JSmperors  increased 
the  numbers,  and  changed  the  names. 

f  The  short  description  which  Statius  gives  of  some  of  the  principal  aqueducts 
is  poetical,  and  indeed  in  his  best  stjle. 

Vos  mihi  qu»  Latium,  septenaque  cufanina  Nymphae 
Inoolitis,  Tjbrimque  novis  att<dlitis  ondis, 
Quas  prfficeps  Anien,  atque  exoeptttra  natatus 
Virgo  juvat^  Maraasque  nives,  et  firigora  ducens 
Martia,  praccelsis  quarum  vaga  molibiis  unda 
Cresdt;  et  innumero  pendens  transmittitur  arcu. 

SjfL  Lib.  I.  5. 
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flawed  in  thes&aqoedUctS)  (and  in  one  of  them  two  streams  rolled 
uoniingled  the  one  over  the  other)^  was  always  wide  and  high 
enough  for  workmen  to  pass-  and  c^arry  materials  for  repair,  and 
^11  were  lined  with  a  species  ci  plaster  hard  and  impenetrable 
as  marble  itself,  called  by  the  ancients,  opus  signinum.  Of 
these  aqueducts  three  are  sufficient  to  supply  modern  Rome,, 
though  it  contains  not  less  than  one  hundred  and  eighty  thou- 
sand inhabitants,  with  a  profusion  of  water  superabundantly 
sufficient  for  all  private  as  well  as  public  purposes;  what  a 
prodigious  quantity  then  must  the  nine  have  poured  continualljr 
into  the  aneient  city*. 

JSts  J  have  already  given  some  accoimt  of  these  aqueducts,  I 
shall  here  confine  myself  to  a  few  additional  observations.  Au- 
thors differ  as  to  their  number,  because  the  same  great  channel 
«ften  iMraoehed  out  into  lesser  divisions,  which,  on  account  of 
Ike  quantity  of  water  which  they  supplied  were  sometimes  con- 
ftdered  a^  separate  aqueducts ;  to  which  we  may  add,  that  the^ 
same  aqueduct  sometimes  bore  different  names.  I  have  adopt- 
ed the  number  given  by  Frontinus,.  who  was  employed  by  the 
Emperor  Nerva  to  inspect  and  repair  these  important  works^ 
^  and  must  of  course  be  considered  as  decisive  authority.  Most 
parts  of  the  city  were  supplied  by  two  aqueducts,  in  order  ta 
prevent  the  inconveniences  occasioned  by  derangements  and 
Kparations ;  and  one  aqueduct,  which  conveyed  a  stream  of 
less  pure  and  wholesome  water  was  appropriated  exclusively  to* 
supply  the  Naumachias,  Circus's  and  Cloacae.  The  number  of 
public  reservoirs  of  water  called  from  their  depth  and  extent 
JLak€8^  i^  supposed  to  have  b«en  more  than  tfiirteen  hundred^ 
and  that  of  foutttains  scarcely  credible,  since  Agrippa  alone,  as. 
kas  been  noticed  elsewhere,  opened  more  than  one  hundred  vou 
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the  space  of  one  year.  When  the  extent^  the  sotiditj^  the  deco* 
rations,  and  above  all  the  utility  of  these  immense  works  are 
taken  into  consideration,  the  reader  will  find  no  difiSiculty  in  pre- 
ferring them  with  Frontinus,  to  the  idle  bulk  of  the  pyramids, 
and  even  to  the  graceful  but  less  useful  edifices  of  Greece*. 

I  have  already  hinted  at  the  ornaments  that  graced  the  lakes 
and  fountains,  such  as  pillars,  temples  and  statues.  The  latter 
generally  represented  river  gods,  and  among  them  were  the 
Nile,  the  Tibery  the  Arnus,  the  Achelausj  the  Tigris^  the  Eu^ 
phrateSf  the  Rhine^  the  Danube,  and  many  others  discovered  at 
different  periods  amidst  the  ruins,  some  of  which  still  rem^in^ 
and  others  have  been  transported  to  Naples,  Florence,  and 
recently  to  Paris. 

Many  inscriptions  have  also  been  found  belonging  anciently 
to  these  fountains.  That  which  Pope  translated  for  his  grotto, 
seems  to  have  been  of  the  number.  It  is  now  in  the  grotto  of 
Egeria.  Another  is  well  known,  comprising  the  same  sense  in 
three  words, 

NYMPHAE  LOCI 
BIBE    LAVA    TACE. 

The  ruins  x)f  these  prodigious  edifices  towering  far  above 
all  modern  buildings,  attract  the  eye  on  the  CeUari  and  Esqui^ 


*  Tot  aquaram  tain  multis  necessariis  moljbus,  pyramidas  videlicet  otiosas 
comparem,  aut  caetera  inmrtift,  sed  &infi  celebrata  GnBoonim  opera  l-^thmt.  Dt 
Aqued.  Roma^  Ub.  i. 
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Ufie  Mounts,  but  fix  the  attention  still  more  powerftiUy  when 
sweeping  in  vast  broken  lines  over  the  solitary  Campagna^ 
they  present  in  the  midst  of  desolation  one  of  the  most  awful 
instances  ever  perhaps  exhibited  of  magnificence  in  decay. 


ROADS, 

Rome  was  indebted  to  Appius  Claudius  for  her  aqueducts ; 
to  the  public  spirit  and  talents  of  the  same  censor  she  owed  also 
her  roads.  As  these  works  though  they  shew  the  taste  which  the 
Romans  had  for  the  great  and  the  useful,  yet  have  little  connect 
tion  with  the  magnificence  of  the  city,  I  shall  confine  myself  to 
very  few  observations.  In  the  first  place,  there  stood  in  the  Ro« 
man  Forum  a  pillar  of  gold,  on  which  were  inscribed  the  distances 
of  the  great  cities  of  Italy,  and  of  the  empire,  which  pillar  was 
from  these  two  circumstances  called  Milliarium  Aureum*.  At 
this  column  the  roads  commenced,  and  thence  branched  off 
from  Rome  to  every  part  of  Italy,  and  were  carried  on  in 
;Btrait  lines,  sometimes  cut  through  the  solid  rock,  and  some- 
times raised  on  arches.  They  were  Uterally  speaking  vus 
strata^  not  paved  but  flagged,  and  composed  frequently  of 
vast  blocks,  neither  hewn  nor  shaped  by  art,  but  fitted  to- 
gether in  their  original  form.  This  method  had  an  uncon)- 
mon  advantage,  as  the  natural  coating,  if  I  may  so  call  it,  of  the 
stone,  enabled  it  to  resist  with  more  effect  the  action  of  the 
weather,  and  the  friction  of  carriages.  Hence  such  parts  of  the 
Via  Appia  as  have  escaped  destruction,  as  at  Fondi  .and  Mola^ 


*  This  column  was  erected  by  Augustus,  and  stood  near  the  temple  of  Saturn* 
Notwithstanding  its  name  we  laay  suppose  it  to  have  been  of  brass  gilt. 
VOL.  IT.  M 
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shew  few  traces  of  wear  and  decay  after  a  duration  of  two 
thousand  years.  When  hewn  stones  were  used  they  were 
cut  out  into  large  blocks  of  two^  three^  or  even  five  feet  square, 
and  laid  together  without  any  cement,  yet  so  firmly  and 
closely  connected,  as  to  appear  rather  a  continued  rock,  than 
an  artificial  combination,  and  have  resisted  both  the  influence  of 
time  and  the  pressure  of  tlie  enormous  loads  that  have  passed 
over  them,  in  a  manner  altogether  inconceivable.  These  roads 
w^re  in  process  of  time  extended  to  the  most  distant  provinces 
of  the  empire,  and  formed  an  easy  communication  between 
Britain  and  Mesapotamiay  between  Dacia  and  Egypt.  Thus  the 
civilized  world  owes  to  the  Romans  the;  first  establishment  and 
example  of  a  commodious  intercourse,  one  of  th»  greatest  aids 
of  commerce,  and  means  of  improvement,  that  society  can 
enjoy. 

The  barbarians  who  overturned  the  Roman  power  were  for 
many  ages  so  incredibly  stupid  as  to  tmdervalue  this  blessings 
and  almost  always  neglected,  sometimes  wantonly  destroyed,  the 
toads  that  intersected  the  provinces  which  they  had  invaded. 
But  the  example  of  the  Roman  Pontiff,  the  authority  of  the 
clergy,  and  the  remains  which  they  still  beheld  gradually  though 
8k>wly  opened  their  eyes,  and  called  their  attention  to  an  object 
cf  such  prime  importance.  I  have  said  ilowly^  as  to  this  day, 
the  different  govenmients  of  Germany  %  Spain,  Portugal,  Sicily, 
and  Greece,  are  stiU  so  far  immersed  in  barbarism  as  to  leave 
the  traveller^  work  his  way  through  their  respective  territo* 
ries  with  infinite  fatigue  and  difiiculty,  by  tracks  and  paths 


*  TW  Amtiiati  tenitories  in  Gefnuiy  ase  •ztepledfirMi  dm  ctmswt^ 
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oftentiaoies  almost  impassable.  Even  in  countries  where  the 
greatest  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  roads,  how  inferior  are 
all  modem  works  in  firmness  and  durability  to  the  anci^it  Via. 
I  know  it  has  heai  said^  that  there  was  barely  sufficient  room  cm 
the  Via  Appia  for  two  carriages  to  pass  each  other,  and  this,  if 
the  observation  be  confined  to  a  very  few  narrow  passes,  such  as 
sometimes  occur  in  our  best  and  newest  roads,  may  be  tme^ 
but  if  meant  to  be  general  it  is  certainly  ill-founded,  as  the 
average  breadth  of  the  Via  Appia  is  firom  eighteen  to  twenty-two 
feet. 

The  reader  will  recollect  without  doubt  that  all  these  magni* 
ficent  outlets  and  approaches  to  the  imperial  city  were  bordered 
on  each  side,  not  with  rows  only,  but  with  streets  of  tombs, 
and  thus  converted  into  so  many  avenues  of  death,  and  awful 
scenes  of  mortality.  The  last  object  that  a  Roman  beheld  at 
his  departure,  and  the  &:st  that  struck  him  on  his  return^  was 
the  tombs,  of  his  ancestors.  The  s^ulchres  of  the  heroes  of 
the  early  ages  were,  during  the  reign  of  liberty  the  most  conspi- 
cuous, but  under  the  Caesars,  they  were  eclipsed  by  the  funereal 
pomp  of  the  freedmen,  the  parasites,  the  sycophants  of  the  em- 
perors.    Hence  that  indignant  epigram, 

Marmoreo  tumulo  Licinus  jaoet :  at  Cato  panro, 
Pomperus  nnllo :  credimiis^  esse  deos  ?  * 

Though  every  road  presented  the  tombs  of  many  illustrious 


*  The  satyrist  might  have  spared  the  gods;  perhaps  in  ihdr  ejes  the  barber 
(for  such  was  Licinns)  might  have  been  superior  both  to  the  hero  and  the^philo- 
aopher ;  he  might  have  been  an  honest  mm. 

U2 
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worthies,  yet  the  Via  Appia  was  ennobled  by  the  grieatest 
number  of  celebrated  names,  and  beheld  on  its  sides  rising  in 
melancholy  state  the  sepulchres  of  the  Servilii,  the  Metelli,  and 
theScipios;  of  Archias  and  of  Ennius.  Most  of  the  inscrip^ 
tions  that  marked  these  receptacles  of  departed  greatness,  were 
like  the  views  of  the  minute  philosophers^  who  precipitated  the 
fall  of  Rome,  narrow,  earthly,  and  mortal. 

Nod  nomen,  non  quo  genitus,  non  unde  quid  egt^ 
Mutus  in  seternum  sum  cinis,  ossa,  nihil. 

How  mean,  how  pusillanimous,  how  unworthy  the  high-minded 
Roman !  The  following  christian  epitaph  would  have  been  more 
appropriate  on  the  tomb  of  a  Cato,  a  Cicero,  or  a  Scipio : — 

Ingenio  superest  Cordus^  mens  ipsa  recepta  est 
Cado,  quod  terrae  est,  maxima  Roma  tenet. 

But  to  pass  from  roads  which,  as  I  have  already  hinted,  are 
not  immediately  connected  with  my  present  object,  the  ancient 
Greeks  pretended,  and  their  admirers  at  present  are  often 
heard  to  maintain,  that  Rome  owed  all  her  magnificence  to 
the  arts  of  Greece,  which  she  learned  during  the  Etolian  and 
Macedonian  wars.  Horace^s  acknowledgment  seems  to  confirm 
this  pretension  so  flattering  to  Grecian  pride  and  vanity  *.  But 
however  ancient  or  general  this  opinion  may  be,  it  stands  on 


*  Graeeia  capta  ferum  yictorem  cepit,  et  artes 
Intulit  agresti  Latio.       **  Ep.  Lib.  ii. 

The  arts  to  which  Horace  alludes  are  the  arts  of  Poetry,  Criticism,  and  RhetoKic> 
and  to  these  his  acknowledgment  must  be  confined. 
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ao  solid  foundation;  the  truth  is,  that  of  the  three  grand  works 
which  I  have  mentioned,  the  first  was  erected  at  a  time  when 
Grecian  architecture  was  in  its  infancy,  and  the  two  others 
before  any  regular  intercourse  had  taken  place  between  the 
Greeks  and  Romans*  The  latter  derived  their  arts  and  sciences 
from  their  neighbors,  the  Etrurians,  a  singular  people,  who 
flourished  in  riches,  power,  and  science,  for  some  ages  before 
the  Greeks  began  to  emerge  from  their  primitive  barbarism, 
and  to  them  the  Romans  probably  were  indebted  for  that 
solid  taste  which  distinguished  them  ever  after.  In  fact, 
they  seem  in  all  their  works  and  edifices  to  have  had  con- 
stantly in  view  the  three  great  qualities,  which  in  architecture 
give  excellence  without  the  aid  of  ornament,  and  by  their  own 
intrinsic  merit  command  admiration.  Tliis  simple  and  manly 
style,  shewed  itself  in  the  very  infancy  of  the  city,  expand^ 
ed  with  the  greatness  and  resources  of  the  republic,  and  dis* 
played  itself,  not  in  the  capital  only,  but  in  the  most  distant 
provinces;  it  survived  the  fall  of  the  empire,  struggled  for  ages 
of  convulsion  with  the  spirit  of  barbarism,  and,  as  a  monument 
of  its  triumph,  at  length  raised  over  the  fanes,  the  porticos,  the 
triumphal  arches  of  the  mistress  of  the  world,  the  palaces,  the 
obeHsks,  the  temples  of  the  Modern  City. 

Whether  this  effect  be  attributed  to  the  example  and  lessons 
of  the  Etrurians,  and  to  the  architectural  school  established  by 
Numa,  or  to  that  magnanimity  which  seems  to  have  grown  out 
of  the  very  soil,  and  to  have  been  inhaled  with  the  air  of  an- 
cient Rome,  I  know  not ;  but  it  cannot  be  ascribed  to  the  infla- 
ence  of  the  Greeks,  as  it  arose  before  they  were  known,  and 
flourished  long  after  they  were  forgotten,  among  the  Romans* 


\ 
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At  a  later  period  they  certaiijy  borrowed  the  Greek  orders^ 
but  they  employed  them  upoa  a  scale  commensurate  with  their 
own  greatness  and  far  above  the  means  of  the  Greeks.  In 
fact,  the  latter  seem,  in  a  great  measure,  to  have  confined 
their  magnificence  to  gates,  mausoleums,  and  temples;  while  the 
former,  allowing  their  splendor  a  much  wider  range,  extended 
its  influence  to  baths^  circusses,  forums,  curiae,  and  BaaiJicae ; 
not  to  speak  of  roads,  bridges,  cloace^,  and  aqueducts:  nays 
they  seem,  even  in  the  opinion  of  the  Greeks  themadvea,  who 
$peak  of  the  wonders  of  Rome  with  an  admiration  that  could 
have  arisen  from  a  sense  of  inferiority  only,  to  have  surpassed 
them  even  in  those  very  fisibrics  in  which  the  principal  boast  and 
gtory  of  Greece  consisted,  and  to  have  left  them  at  length  the 
sole  advantage  of  having  first  invented  the  Orders.  In  reality 
it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  tainple  equal  in  beauty  to  the 
Pantheon,,  in  magnitude  to  that  of  Peace,  and  in  splendor  to 
that  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus.  The  tomb  of  Adrian,  in  materials, 
devation,  and  ornament,  equalled,  perhaps  excelled,,  the  Hali« 
cainassian  mau«ol«un*,  and  all  the  theatres  of  Greece  sunk 


*  The  dimensions  of  the  kttor  were,  seecMpding^  to  Flinj,  sixty-three  feet  ia 
length,  somewhat  less  in  breadth,  and  in  height  twenty-five  cubits  or  about  forty 
S^l  its  whole  circumference,  including  a  square  or  open  space  around  it,  was  four 
hundred  and  eleven  feet.  On  the  mausoleum  rose  a  pyramid  of  the  same  ele- 
Tation  as  the  mausoleum  itself,  that  is,  between  thirty-eight  and  forty  feet,  and 
on  its  summit  stood  a  quadriga.  The  elevation  of  Ae  wh<de  was  one  hundred 
and  ferty-  feet  It  was  supported  by  thirty-six  pillars,  and  its  four  sides  were 
sculptured  by  four  of  the  most  eminent  artists.  I  leave  the  task  of  reconciling 
fhj^^  dimensions  with  the  rules  of  proportion  to  professed  architects.  I  must 
however  add,  that  excepting  the  elevation  they  are  fer  inferior  to  those  of  the 
Roman  mausoleuDu 
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into  insignificance  before  tbe  enormous  circumference  Of  the 
Coliseum. 

>Some  travellers,  in  order  to  disparage  the  monuments  of 
Roman  grandeur  and  raise  the  fame  of  Greece,  have  remarked, 
that  the  former  are  of  brick  and  were  lined  or  cased  only  with 
marble,  while  the  edifices  of  the  latter  were  entirely  of  mar- 
ble; but  this  remark  originated  in  hasty  and  imperfect  observa^ 
tion,  and  is  inaccurate  in  both  its  parts,  as  many,  perhaps  most, 
of  the  public  buildings  at  Rome  were  of  solid  stone  or  marble^ 
and  several  of  the  Grecian  edifices  of  brick  cased  with  marble 
panneli.  Of  this  latter  kind  was  the  mausoleum  above-men-^ 
tioned  *.  Mausolus,  indeed,  is  said  to  have  first  invented  the  art 
of  incrusting  brick  walls  with  marble,  a  practice  introduced  into 
Rome  in  the  reign  of  Augustus  by  Caius  Mamurra«  Part  of 
the  walls  of  Athens  were  formed  of  the  same  materials,  as  was 
the  palace  of  Croesus,  that  of  Attains^  and  several  public  edifices 
at  Lacedasmon.  Pliny  goes  so  fat  as  to  assert,  that  the  Greeks, 
preferred  brick  to  stone  in  great  buildings  as  more  durable^ 
and  adds  that  such  walls,  when  the  perpendicular  line  ia  duly 
attended  to,  last  for  even 

FORUMS. 

We  next  come  to  the  forums  or  squares,  which  are  repre- 
sented by  the  ancients  as  ak>ne  sufficieiit  to  eclipse  the  splen* 
dor  of  every  other  city.      There  were  two  kinds  of  forums. 


♦  Flinj,  XXXV.  14* 
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the  Tora  Venalia  and  the  Fora  Civilia.  The  former  were  merely 
markets,  and  were  distinguished  each  by  a  title  expressing  the 
objects  to  which  they  were  appropriated,  such  as  the  Forum 
Boariumj  Piscatoriumj  Sec.  of  these  of  course,  the  number  was 
indefinite,  though  commonly  supposed  to  be  about  twelve.  The 
Fara  Civilia  were  intended,  as  the  name  implies,  for  the  transac- 
tion of  public  business,  and  were  five  in  number;  the  Forumr 
Romanum — D.  Julii — Augusti — Nerv(Bj  frequently  called  Tran-- 
sitorium  and  Trajam.  The  Forum  Jiomanum  was  in  rank  the 
first;  its  name  was  coeval  with  the  city,  and  its  destination 
connected  with  all  the  glories  of  the  Republic.  It  was  in  fact 
the  seat  or  rather  the  throne  of  Roman  power.  It  was  encir- 
cled with  buildings  of  the  greatest  magnificence;  but  these 
buildings  were  erected  at  different  periods,  and  perhaps  with 
little  regard  to  regularity.  They  circumscribed  its  extent  within 
very  narrow  limits,  but  these  limits  were  consecrated  by  omens 
and  auguries,  and  ennobled  by  fame  and  patriotism ;  they  were 
too  sacred  to  be  removed.  It  was  therefore  found  inadequate 
to  the  accommodation  of  the  crowds  which  flocked  to  the  public 
assemblies,  and  Julius  Caesar  took  upon  himself  the  popular 
charge  of  supplying  the  Roman  people  with  another  forum, 
without  however  violating  the  dignity  and  pre-eminence  of  the 
first,  which  always  retained  exclusively  the  title  of  Greats  and 
the  appellation  of  Roman. 

Nomen  terris  fetale  regendis.  Prop* 

Of  the  Julian  forum  we  only  know,  that  the  ground  on  which 
it  stood  cost  nine  hundred  thousand  pounds,  and  that  its  princi- 
pal ornament  was  a  temple  of  Venus  Genitrix, 
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The  forum  of  Augustus  was  lined  on  each  side  by  a  portico, 
and  terminated  by  the  temple  of  Mars  Bis  Ultor*.  Under  the 
porticos,  on  one  side  stood  in  bronze  the  Latin  and  Roman 
kings,  from  Eneas  down  to  Tarquinius  Superbus ;  on  the  other 
were  ranged  the  Roman  heroes  all  in  triumphal  robes.  On  the 
base  of  each  statue  was  inscribed  the  history  of  the  person 
whom  it  represented.  In  the  centre  rose  a  colossal  statue  of 
Augustus -f. 

The  Forum  Nerv<B^  or  Transitoriumj  so  called  because  it  formed 
a  conmaunication  between  the  three  other  forums  and  that  of 
Trajan.  There  are  still  some  remains  of  this  forum,  as  part  of 
the  wall  that  enclosed  it,  some  Corinthian  pillars  belonging  to 
one  of  its  porticos,  and  the  portal  of  the  temple  of  Minerva.  It 
was  begun  by  Domitian,  but  finished  by  Nerva. 

The  Forum  Trajani^  or  Ulpianum^  was  the  last  in  date, 
but  the  first  in  beauty.  The  splendor  of  these  edifices  was 
indeed  progressive:  the  Julian  was  supposed  to  have  surpassed 
the  Roman;  that  of  Augustus  is  ranked  by  Pliny  among 
pulchetrima  opera  qua  unquamj  and  yet  it  wa&  acknowledged  to 


"^  Ovid.  Fast.  Lib.  v.  ver.  552. 

t  The  account  given  by  Suetonius  is  highly  honorable  to  Augustus.   Ftoximum 
a  Diis  immortalibus  honorem  memoriae  ducum  prsestitit  qui  imperium  populi  Ro« 

mani  ex  minimo  maximum  reddidissent.    Itaque statuas  omnium  trium* 

phali  effigie  in  utraque  Fori  sui  porticu  dedicavit.     Professus  est  edicto,  Com-^ 
tnenlum  id  se  ut  illorum  velut  ad  exemplar  et  ipse  dum  vrverety  et  insequerUium 
mtatum  principes  exigeretUur  a  civibu's. — Oct.  Cms.  Clug.  xxxi. 
VOL.    II.  N 
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be  inferior  to  that  of  Nerva;  tbe  lattar  yielded  in  its  turn  to  die 
matchless  edifice  of  Trajan,  Tins  forum  consisted  of  four  por- 
ticos,  supported  foy  pillars  of  the  most  beautiful  marble;  the 
roof  rested  upon  brazen  beams^  and  was  covered  with  brazen 
plates;  it  was  adorned  with  statues  and  chariots  all  of  brass  gilt: 
the  pavement  was  of  variegated  marble.  The  entrance  was  at  one 
end  by  a  triumphal  arch,  at  the  other  and  opposite  was  a  temple ; 
on  one  side  a  Basilica,  on  the  other  a  public  library :  in  the. 
centre  rose  the  celebrated  column  crowned  with  the  colossal 
statue  of  Trajan.  Apollodorus  was  the  architect  of  tins  wonder* 
iVil  ^^ile,  and  so  grant  was  tiie  beauty,  T  might  almost  say,  tbe 
perfection  of  the  architecture,  and  so  rich  the  materials,  that 
ikoee  who  beheld  it  seem  to  have  been  struck  dumb  with  asto- 
nishment, and  at  a  loss  to  find  words  to  express  their  ad* 
miration*. 

When  tJais  wonderfisl  edifice  was  destroyed  it  would  be  difficult 
to  detenaaine;  the  triumphal  arch  which,  formed  its  entrance  was 
dismantled  so  early  as  the  reign  of  Gonstantine,  as  its  materials,, 
or  at  least  its  ornaments,  were  employed  to  grace  the  arch 


^  flucli  at  least  appears  to  hare  been  Uie  senBaticm  experieaoed  by  Ammianw 
MarceUinuB,  who,  in  his  semi-barbarous  style,  betrays  the  confusion  both  of  hia 
feelings  and  his  language.  His  words  are  uptraitshti^bto  <>»n  ad  Tkrajani 
Forum  venisset,  (Constantius)  singularem  sub  orani  cado  strncturam  ut  opinamur, 
etiam  Numimnn  asserttone  ninbHein,  haerebat  attonitus  per  giganteos  eontextua 
drcmnferens  mentem,  nee  relatu  el^biles,  nee  rursus  mortalibus  expetendos.— 
Among  Ae  statues  that  decorated  this  forum,  two  were  remarkable  for  their  mate-^ 
riak,  one  of  Nicoinedes  king  of  Bithynia,  of  ivory;  the  other  of  amber,  repre» 
aenrting  Augustus.  The  cedelirated  equestrian  statue  of  Trapn  waa  in  front  of 
theBasilica^ 
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erected  in  honor  of  that  emperor.  The  forum  itself  existed,  as  I 
have  already  observedt  in  the  time  of  Gregory  the  Great,  and 
consequently  had  survived,  at  least  as  to  its  essential  and  conh 
stituent  parts,  the  repeated  sieges  and  disastcars  of  the  city.  It 
seems,  from  an  expression  of  John  the  Deacon,  to  have  existed 
in  the  b^nmng  of  the  ninth  century;  its  destruction  therefore 
must  be  ascribed  to  the  avarice  or  the  fury  of  the  Romany 
themsdlves  in  their  intestine  contests. 

PORTICOS. 

From  the  forums  we  pass  naturally  to  the  porticos,  so  numer* 
ous  and  so  frequently  alluded  to  by  the  Romaa  writers.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  state  the  precise  number  of  these  buildings, 
though  we  know  it  to  have  been  considemble,  and  still  mmc 
difficult  to  describe  their  site,  Q&tent,  and  various  decorations^ 
Of  the  following  however  we  have  some  details^by  which  we  are 
enabled  to  form  an  idea  of  the  others.  It  must  be  observed 
that,  I  speak  not  here  of  such  porticos  as  merely  formed  the 
vestibules  or  decorated  the  CBtrance  of  temples^  as  these  niade 
part  of  the  edifices  to  which  they  were  annexed,  but  of  those 
oiAy  which  were  erected  sdely ,  for  the  eonvemeeee  <^  the  publie 
in  sultry  or  inclement  weather. 

The  partums  duplex^  so  called  from  its  double  row  of  pillars, 
was  erected  by  Cneius  Octavius,.  after  the  defeat  of  Perses;  it. 
was  of  the  Corinthian  order  aiid  oraamented  with  brazen  capi- 
tals ;  the  walls  were  decomted  with  paintings  yepresenting  the 
achievements  of  the  Founder.  It  stood  near  the  Circus  Flami- 
nius.    The  portico  of  Pompey,  annexed  to  his  theatre^  was  sup- 

n2 
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ported  by  one  hundred  marble  columns ;  it  opened  on  both  side« 
into  groves  of  plane  trees,  and  was  refreshed  by  fountains  and 
streams.  It  was  therefore  in  summer  the  favorite  resort  of  the 
young,  the  gay,  and  the  gallant*, 

Augustus,  attentive  as  he  was  to  the  general  embellishment  of 
the  city,  did  not  neglect  a  species  of  edifice  so  ornamental,  and 
at  the  same  time  so  useful  as  the  portico.  We  find  accordingly 
that  he  erected  several  porticos  himself,  and  that  prompted  by 
his  example,  his  most  distinguished  and  opulent  friends  vied  with 
each  other  in  similar  works  of  magnificence  "f-.  Among  the 
fomaer  were  the  portico  of  Caius  and  Lucius,  with  a  basilica 
annexed  to  it ;  that  of  Octavia,  which  rose  near  the  theatre  of 
Marcellus,  and  contributed  not  a  little  to  its  beauty  as  well  as 
convenience ;  that  of  Li  via,  near  the  Roman  forum.  The  lat* 
ter  was  ornamented  with  a  collection  of  ancient  pictures,  and 
shaded  by  a  vine  of  prodigious  luxuriance.  Ovid  alludes  to  it 
in  his  usual  lively  manner. 

But  this  and  every  edifice  of  the  kind  prior  to  this  era,  was 


*  Propertius  describes  it  with  its  characteristic  ornaments— 

Scilicet  umbrosiB  sordet  Pampeia  columnis 

Porticus  aulaeis  nobilis  Attalids; 
£t  creber  pariter  platanis  surg^ntibus  ordo 

Flumina  sopito  qu»qae  Marone  cadimt. 

Lib.  n.  SSL 

t  Suet-  in  Aug.  99. 
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eclipsed  by  the  splendor  of  the  Palatine  portico,  dedicated  to 
Apollo.  It  was  supported  by  pillars  of  Numidian  marble^ 
enlivened  with  exquisite  paintings  and  statues,  and  em* 
blazoned  with  brass  and  gold.  It  enclosed  the  library  and 
temple  of  Apollo,  so  often  alluded  to  by  the  writers  of  the  Au- 
gustan age,  and  was  deservedly  ranked  among  the  wonders  of 
the  city*. 

Another  portico  erected  by  this  Emperor,  was  called  Ad 
Nationesy  from  the  statues  with  which  it  was  furnished,  represent- 
ing various  iiations  in  their  respective  habits.     It  was  perhaps 


*  The  description  whicli  Propertius  gives  of  this  portico  is  theliest  extaiit,  and 
contains  a  sufficient  number  of  details  to  enable  us  to  form  a  veiy  accurate  idea  of 
its  decorations. 

AureaPhosbi 

Porticus  a  magno  Caesare  aperta  fuit : 
Tota  erat  in  speciem  Pcenis  digesta  columniss 

Inter  quas  Danai  femina  turba  senis. 
Hie  equidem  Phoebo  visus  mihi  pulchrior  ipso 

Marmoreus  tacita  carmen  hiare  lyra. 
Atque  aram  circum  steterant  armenta  Mjronis 

Quatuor  artificis  vivida  signa  boves. 
Tom  medium  claro  surgebat  marmore  templum^ 

£t  patri&  Phcebo  carius  Ortygla. 
Auro  solifl  erat  supra  fiistigia  currus 

£t  valvae  Ljbici  nobile  dentis  opus; 
Altera  dejectos  Pamassi  vertice  Gallos 

Altera  mcerebat  fimera  Tantalidos. 
Deinde  inter  matrem,  Oeus  ipse^  interque  sororem 

Pjthius  in  longft  carmina  veste  sonat. 

Lib.  IX.  31. 
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still  more  remarkable  for  a  statue  of  Hercules,  ^J^g  neglected 
on  the  ground.  That  such  a  divinity  should  lie  thus  neglected 
and  dishonored,  is  surprising,  but  the  reason  of  a  conduct  ap* 
parently  so  impious,  is  highly  honorable  to  Roman  feeling. 
The  statue  thus  degraded  had  been  brought  from  Carthage*, 
and  was  the  very  <»e  to  which  the  Carthaginians  were  accus- 
tomed to  offer  human  victims,  "  Sacrum"  as  Titus  Livius  re- 
marks, ^^  minime  Eomanum/' 

The  Ft)rfieus  Septcrwn.  Cicero  speaks  of  this  portico  as 
nftM^  to  be  erected,  and  intended  to  embrace  in  its  whole  ex« 
teot  the  space  of  a  mile.  Pliny  "t*  gives  us  to  understand  that 
it  was  finished  or  repaired  by  Agrippa,  and  enclosed  not  the 
Ufia  tfUmta  amitiij  where  the  people  assembled  to  vote,  but 
the  Diribitcriumj  or  place  where  the  legions  were  mustered  and 
paid.  These  edifices  were  all  of  marble,  and  the  latter  in  par* 
ticular  unusually  magoifioettt 

Agrippa  also  built  and  gave  his  name  to  another  portico, 
which  some  suppose  to  have  been  connected  with  the  present 
portico  of  the  Pantheon^  and  to  have  been  carried  round  it 
But  as  he  had  erected  Therma  and  other  noble  febrics  near 
that  edifice,  it  is  more  probable  that  his  portico  enclosed  the 
whole,  and  united  them  together  in  one  grand  circumference. 
That  it  was  extensive  is  evident  from  Horace^  who  represents  it 
as  a  public  walk,  much  frequented. 


♦  See  Pliny  xxxv.  40. 
t  Pliny  zvi.  40. 
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Gum  bene  nolum 
Sortictts  Agrippae  et  via  te  conspexerit  Appt« 

The  materials  were,  as  in  all  Agrippa's  works,  rich  marbles^  and 
the  ornaments,  paintings  and  statues. 

The  Portico  of  Hercules  or  of  Philipptis^  so  called  because 
rebuilt  by  the  latter  at  the  instigation  of  Augustus,  and  de- 
dicated to  Hercules,  whose  temple  it  enclosed,  under  the  ap-^ 
pellatiou  of  Musagetos^  or  leader  of  the  muses.  It  was  erect- 
ed solely  for  the  ornament  of  the  city,  and  of  course  was 
decorated  with  an  unusual  profusion  of  splendid  objects,  as  the 
reader  will  easily  conceive  when  he  is  informed,  that  the 
paintings  of  Apelles,  Zeuxis,  and  Antiphilus,  formed  part  of  its 
furniture.  Several  porticos  took  their  appellations  from  the 
temples  to  which  they  were  annexed,  and  seem  to  have  formed 
either  vast  squares  or  courts  before,  or  immense  galleries 
round  their  respective  temples,  thus  detaching  them  from 
ordinary  buildings,  and  giving  them  a  dignified  and  solitary 
grandeur*. 

The  portico  of  Quirmm  and  that  of  Buropaj  are  mentioned 
by  Martial -f*  as  feshionable  places  of  resort,  and  must  conse- 


*  The  temple  of  Jerusalem,  both  firet  and  second,  was  surrounded  by  a  portico; 
and  most  of  the  andeot  churches  in  Italj  are  separated  from  the  street  by  a  court 
generally  supported  by  pillars.  Such  is  the  Ambrosian  Basilica  at  Milan,  the 
cathedral  of  Saleroum,  and  the  most  ancient  of  all  churches,  St.  Clemente,  at 
Rome.  This  mode  of  insulating  places  of  worship,  so  conformable  to  taste  and 
reason,  has  been  adopted  and  applied  with  unparalleled  magnificence  ta  the 
Basilica  Yaticana* 

f  Lib.  XI.— Lib*  xi.  1&— See  also  iSh.  xii»  9X 
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quentiy  have  been  very  spacious.  That  of  Isis  was  reiharkable 
not  only  for  paintings  but  mosaics.  It  would  be  an  useless  re- 
petition of  the  same  terms  to  enumerate  more  of  these  edifices, 
especially  as  in  order  to  give  the  reader  some  idea  of  the  num« 
bers,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  inform  him,  that  the  approach  to  the 
Curiae,  the  Basilicae,  the  Forums,  was  generally  by  porticos ; 
that  several  ranges  of  porticos  led  to  the  Capitol,  and  lined  the 
sides  of  the  declivity ;  that  the  Campus  Martins  was  surrounded 
by  an  uninterrupted  colonnade;  that  almost  every  Emperor 
distinguished  himself  by  the  erection  of  a  new  edifice  of  the 
kind ;  and  that  Nero  is  said  by  Suetonius^,  to  have  lined  the 
streets  of  Rome  (those  probably  which  he  himself  had  rebuilt)  with 
a  continued  portico-f*. 


•  Suet.  Ner.  16. 

f  Several  porticos  were  erected  by  latter  Emperors  of  astonishing  extent.  Such 
was  that  of  Grallienus,  extending  near  two  miles  along  the  Via  Flaminia,  that  is, 
from  the  Via  Lata  to  the  Pons  Mihius:  that  of  Gordian  in  the  Campus  martiusy 
which  was  a  mile  in  length,  and  formed  of  one  range  of  pilasters  and  four  <^ 
columns,  opening  upon  plantations  of  box,  cedar,  and  myrtle.  The  Gordian 
fiimilj  were  remarkable  for  their  opulence  and  magnificence.  Their  villa  on  the 
Via  Prenestina  contained  baths  as  large  as  some  of  the  Thermm  in  Rome;  three 
bfisilicae  of  one  hundred  feet  in  length  each,  and  a  portico  supported  by  two  hun« 
dred  pillars  of  the  rarest  marbles. 

Before  I  give  up  this  subject  I  cannot  but  express  both  my  surprize  and  my 
regret  that  the  public  portico  has  never  been  introduced  into  England,  or  employed 
in  the  decoration  of  the  capital.  If  we  consult  utility^  no  edifice  is  better  adapted 
to  a  cold  and  rainy  climate ;  if  magnificence,  none  can  be  more  beautiful  or  more 
stately.  Every  square  at  least  might  be  lined,  and  every  church  and  theatre  sur- 
rounded with  porticos;  the  want  of  them  around  places  of  public  resort  is  a  real 
nuisance.    But  our  taste  in  public  edifices  is  still  in  its  infiincy.    . 
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THERMiE. 

There  were  in  Rome  nxteen  public  baihst  usually  called 
Themue^  supplied  with  hot  and  cold  water  and  op^i  at  all  hours 
of  the  day.  Though  they  differ  both  in  magnitude  and  splendor, 
yet  they  had  some  features  in  common,  and  contained  spacious 
halls  for  bathing  and  swimming — for  reading  and  declamation — for 
conversation  and  exercise.  These  halls  were  all  lined  and  paved 
with  marble,  and  adorned  with  the  most  valuable  statues  and 
paintings.  They  were  surroimded  with  plantations  and  walks, 
and  combined  every  species  of  polite  and  manly  amusement. 
The  account  which  I  have  already  given  of  the  baths  of  Dio- 
cletian, Caracalla,  and  Titus,  render  any  further  descriptioti 
useless  in  this  place.  I  niust  however  observe,  that  it  is  to  be 
,  regretted  that  we  have  deviated  so  widely  from  the  anciaits  in 
this  particular,  and  that  the  use  of  baths  both  hot  and  cold,  so 
wholesome  and  sometimes  so  necessary,  should  not  be  rendered 
more  easily  attainable  to  those  who  stand  most  in  need  of  them, 
the  poor  and  laboring  class  of  mankind.  It  must  indeed  be 
acknowledged  that  in  cleanliness  the  modems  are  far  inferior  to 
the  ancients  or  rather  to  the  Romans,  who  seem  to  have  carried 
this  ^emi-virtue  to  a  degree  of  refinement  almost  incredible*. 


*  The  followiog  vene  of  Ludlias  shews  how  many  operations  a  polite  Roman 
underwent  even  in  that  rude  age,  before  he  finished,  or  rather  before  he  began  his 
toflet. 

Scabor,  suppelor,  desquamor,  pumieor,  onior, 
£xpilor,  pingor    •    •    •    •    • 
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To  return  to  the  ThemnBy  it  is  not  surprizing  that  edifices 
covering  such  a  space  of  ground,  and  enclosing  so  many  different 
buildings,  and  so  much  wood  and  water  within  their  precincts, 
should  be  compared  by  one  of  the  ancients  to  pravmceSf  or  that 
the  noblest  and  most  opulent  provincial  should  look  with  envy 
on  the  lot  of  a  Roman,  who  could  enjoy  ev«ry  day,  without 
trotible  or  expense,  scenes  of  splendor  and  luxury*  which  the 
jproudest  monarch  might  in  vain  attempt  to  emulate. 

TEMPLES.. 

There  were  in  Rome  four  hundred  and  twenty  temples.  Of 
the  far  greater  part  of  these  edifices  we  have  at  pres^it  no  ao- 
count.  Of  some  of  the  fisw  wkh  which  we  are  acquainted,  I 
have  already  spok^i :  I  will  therefore  ocmfine  mysdf  at  present 
to  a  few  additional  remarks. 

The  temple  of  Jupiter  CapUoUmM^  though  not  tlie  largest  in 
Rome,  was  from  its  destination  the  most  sacred,  from  its  site  the 
most  conspicuous,  and  from  its  furniture  and  decorations  the 
most  opulent.  It  was  filled  with  the  treasures  of  vanquished 
monarchs,  adorned  with  the  plunder  of  palaces  and  temples^ 
and  enriched  with  the  spoils  of  the  conquered  world.  It  was 
in  fact  the  treasury  <^  Rome,  4he  deposit  of  the  accumulated 
triumphs  of  ages  of  victory,  and  conquest.  Crowns,  shields, 
and  statues  of  gold,  the  offerings  of  kings,  emperors,  and  heroes, 
blazed  on  all  sides,  and  adorned  with  equal  profusion  the  in- 
terior and  exterior  of  this  palace  of  dominion,  this  throne  of 
empire  and  religion.  Its  threshold  was  l|[>ronae,  the  valves  of 
its  portals  were  gold ;  the  roof  was  bronze,  but  bronze  doubly 
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and  triply  gilt*;  the  pediment,  sides,  and  summit  of  the  roof^ 
presented  horses,  chariots,  heroes,  and  gods,  the  Roman  eagle, 
and  its  attendant  victory,  all  of  bronze,  silver,  or  gold,  glittering 
to  the  sun,  and  dazzling  the  eyes  of  tlie  spectator*!*. 

Acies  stupet  igne  metalli, 
£t  circumfuso  trepidans  obtunditur  auro.  Cldui. 

The  temple  of  Teace  was  probably  the  largest  in  Rome,  and 
is  ranked  by  Pliny  among  the  noblest  edifices  in  the  world.  Of 
its  architecture  we  can  form  no  distinct  idea,  as  we  find  no  re- 
gular description  of  it.  The  ruins  which  now  bear  its  name 
have  not  the  slightest  resemblance  to  a  temple,  but  much  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  great  hall  of  a  bath,  such  m  that  of  the 
Therm(B  of  Diocletian.  However,  as  popular  tradition  and  the 
consent  of  antiquaries  has  affixed  to  thes^  remains  the  appdkb- 
tion  of  the  temple  of  Peace^  it  would  pohaps  be  deemed. pre- 
sumption to  question  its  propriety  at  present.  This  edifice 
seems  to  have  answered  the  purposes  of  a  Museum,  and  bee» 
the  general  repository  of  the  various  statues  and  paintingis 
collected  by  Vespasian  and  the  Flavian  fiimily.  The  sacred 
spoils  of  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  formed  part  of  its  decorationa, 
and  numberless  masterpieces  of  sculpture,  to  several  of  which 
PUny  alludes,  were  arranged  around  it,  so  thsU;  if  we  nlay 


*  The  gilding  alone  amounted  to  the  enormous  sum  of  three  millions  sterlings 
This  costliness  belonged  to  the  Capitol  as  restored  by  Domitian.  The  conflagra* 
tion  of  this  edifice,  the  seat  of  Roman  power,  was  deemed  by  the  Gauls  a  certain 
prognostic  of  the  fiill  of  the  empire,  and  the  transmission  of  power  to  the  Trans* 
alpine  nations,  ^'  superstitione  vana,'*  says  .TacitU8«--*J7f>f.  i  v. 

t  Vide  Clatidiaii,  Tacitus^  ftc 

O  2 
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believe  Josephus,  it  comprized  in  one  grand  collection  aU 
the  wonders  of  art,  which,  had  formerly  been  dispersed  over 
the  various  provinces  of  the  empire.  A  library  formed  part 
of  its  furniture,  enriched  probably  by  the  numberless  manu- 
scripts which  Vespasian  and  Titus  might  have  collected  in  the 
eastern  provinces. 

The  temple  of  Peace  was  consumed  by  fire  in  the  reign  of 
Commodus.  It  had  been  erected  by  Vespasian  as  an  omen  and 
a  pledge  of  that  general  peace  which  commenced  on  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Jewish  war,  and  lasted  with  little  interruption  tiU 
the  death  of  the  former  prince.  Its  destruction  occasioned  by 
an  invisible  and  unknown  agent  was  ascribed  to  divine  ven« 
geance,  and  considered  as  a  portent  that  announced  war  and 
disaster.  This  apprehension  was  increased  by  the  extent  of  the 
conflagration,  which  reached  the  temple  of  Vestaj  consumed  that 
cradle  of  the  religion  of  Rome,  and  for  the  first  time^^  exposed  the 
Palladium  itself  to  the  gaze  of  the  profknie*.  These  presenti- 
ments of  disaster  were  unfortunately  justified  by  the  event,  and 
the  Jail  of  the  temple  of  Peace,  was  followed  by  centuries  of  war, 
rebellion,  and  convulsiqn. 

The  reader  will  perceive  that  I  do  not  pret^id  to  do  full 
justice  to  the  subject,  or  attempt  to  draw  a  perfect  picture  of  the 
magnificence  of  the  ancient  city.  It  would  fill  an  ample  volume 
were  I  to  detail  the  Basilica^  the  Curia^  the  Theatres,  and  the 
Circussesf^  that  rose  in  every  quarter,  especially  as  they  were  all 


♦  Herod,  Lib.  i* 

i  There  were  five  theatres^  two  amplutheatres^aiid  seren  circiuaMu    Tbecircus; 
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of  the  most  solid  and  beautiful  architecture,  and  all  adorned 
with  statues  and  paintings.  The  number  of  statues  indeed  was 
incredible,  they  crowded  not  the  public  buildings  only,  but  even 
the  streets  and  lanes.  They  were  of  various  sizes  and  materials : 
eleven  of  colossal  magnitude  adorned  the  Capitol  alone,  and 
nineteen  of  gold,  and  thirty  of  soUd  silver,  shone  in  different  parts 
of  the  city.  Those  of  bronze  and  marble  appeared  on  all  sides 
in  such  profusion  as  to  form,  if  we  may  credit  the  hyperbolical 
expression  of  Cassiodorus,  a  population  equal  in  number  to  the 
living  inhabitants^ 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  all  the  above-mentioned  edifices 
were  supported  by  pillars,  and  that  these  pillars  were  all  of 
granite  or  of  marble  oftentimes  of  the  most  beautiful  species, 
and  that  generally  each  shaft  was  of  one  single  piece.  When  we 
take  this  latter  circumstance  into  consideration,  and  combine  it 
with  the  countless  multitude  of  these  columns,  and  add  to  these 
again  the  colonnades  that  graced  the  imperial  palaces,  and 
the  courts  and  porticos  of  private  houses,  we  shall  be  enabled  to 
form  some  idea  of  the  beauty  and  magnificence  that  must  have 
resulted  from  the  frequent  recurreace  and  ever  varying  combi* 
nations  of  such  pillared  perspectives.  Well  indeed  might  fo- 
reigners contemplate  such  a  city  with  astonishment,  natives 
behold  it  with  pride,  and  the  calm  philosopher  feel  the  enthu* 
siasm,  and  assume  the  language  of  the  poet,  when  he  describes 
its  matchless  wonders.  **  Verum''  says  PUny,  "  ad  urbis 
nostras  miracula  transire  conveniat  ....  et  sic  quoque  terra-* 


Maximui  eontained,  aocordiiig  to  some  aatbars,  three  hundred  thousand  spec>i' 
tators. 
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rum  orbem  victum  ostendere ;  quod  accidisse  toties  pene  quot 
referentur  miracula  apparebit;  universitate  vero  acervata,  et  in 
quemdam  unum  cumulum  conjecta,  non  alia  magnitudo  exsur- 
git,  quam  si  mundus  alius  quidam  iu  uno  loco  narraretur*. 

But  I  have  already  observed  that  Rome,  in  every  period 
of  its  existence,  from  its  infancy  down  to  its  modern  decre- 
pitude, has  ever  been  distinguished  for  grandeur  in  desigp 
and  magnificence  in  execution.  Nor  was  this  characteristic 
spirit  confined  to  the  public  works  and  edifices  which  I 
have  enumerated  above;  it  shewed  itself  even  in  fabrics 
raised  for  such  transient  objects  as  accidental  or  annual 
amusements.  Two  instances  deserve  notice.  One  is  of  Marcus 
Scaurus,  who,  when  edile  erected  a  temporary  theatre,  and 
adorned  it  with  three  hundred  and  sixty  marble  columns,  and 
three  thousand  bronze  statues  f*.  The  other  is  perhaps  stiil 
more  astonishing  in  execution,  though  less  magnificent  in  ap» 
pearance.  It  was  a  wooden  edifice  erected  by  Curio,  for  the 
celebration  of  funeral  games  in  honor  of  his  father,  and  so  con- 
trived as  to  form  according  to  the  nature  of  the  exhibition,  either 
a  theatre  or  amphitheatre.  In  the  morning  the  semicircle^  were 
placed  back  to  back,  so  that  the  declamations,  music,  and  ap- 
plauses of  the  one  did  not  reach  the  other ;  towards  evening  they 
were  rolled  round  face  to  fece,  and  the  circle  completed.    It  is 


♦  xxxvi.  15. 

t  This  theatre  was  capable  of  containinff  eighty  thousand  persons.  The  lower 
range  of  pillars  were  thirtj-eight  feet  in  the  shaft,  and  their  weight  such  that 
Scaurus  was  obliged  io  give  security  for  fhe  reparation  of  the  Cloacae,  if  damaged 
by  their  conveyance. 
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to  he  obM^red  that  iheae  cbaoges  were  performed  without  dis* 
placing  the  spectators,  who  seem  to  have  trusted  themselves 
iRthout  scruple  to  the  strength  of  the  machinery,  and  thei 
judgment  of  the  artist.  These  two  instances  must,  to  the  u^-p 
learned  reader,  appear  incredible,  and  will  perhaps  be  admitte4 
with  some  degree  of  diffidence  by  tlie  scholar,  even  though  he 
knows  that  they  rest  oa  the  authority  of  the  Elder  Pliny,  an4 
fiom  their  great  publicity  were  well  known  to  him*  and  hi» 
(xmtemponries.  These  wc»rks  were,  I  admit,  not  the  display  h^% 
the  prodigality  of  magnificence.  As  such  they  are  justly  censure4 
by  the  philosopher,  and  placed  far  bdow  the  more  solid  and  more 
pemaaent,  though  less  showy  splendor  of  the  Martian  and 
Ciaudian  aqueducts.  Yet  tibey  aie  stup^idons  both  in  copcept 
tioii  and  execution,  and  shew  the  natur^  t^nde^py  of  thf 
Bomaa  mind  to  the  grand  and  the  woiod^^l-f* 

Vbe  BBxm  noble  taste  abone  forth  with  vnusual  splendoir  ^^ 
Ae  MBtoration  of  the  arts  in  the  sixteenth  ceptury^.a^d  d^st 
played  itself  in  nmnherle^  instance,  too  well  kpo^^n  to  b^ 
enumerated,  but  above  aU  in  the  removal  of  the  VsUican  pbe^sk^ 

"''*'''  ■'     ■■       *■       — — .11^—    ■    I     I  .11    ■  ■ "ii         I  III    mill        ■■■■■■■— ^^■^—■^■.^—i^ 

♦  XXXT.   15. 

t  Wbep  we  po^idat  ^  prodigipiis  Bumber  of  pillars,  iai4  various  spiscies  of 
marble  alluded  to  above,  we  shall  cease  to  wonder  that  Rome  still  exhibits  so 
many  superb  columns,  whidi  a  late  learned  French  writer*  represents  as  including 
in  granite  only  six  thousand,  or  that  her  ruins  even  after  so  many  ages  of  research 
Ibrm  a  quany  still  unexhattsted  We  may  ereii  ooadud^^  4^at  the  pilh^  dug  up 
%(ear  a  small  pfopovtioa  t^  ^boae  that  still  remain  i^terred^  and  ind^ge  fi  hope 
^t  in  more  traaqpl  times  the  long  fallen  colu^nn  maj/  again  rear  Us  hcad^  and 
forgotten  colonnades  oi|ce  more  arise  in  all  their  ancient  beauty. 

■■'  ■  ■      ■■■■ ^         ■    ■■      r         ■  '•  ..     'Wf  '■    '  t,       I       nag 

*  Abb.  BarthdeaL    .  , 
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and  the  conception  and  erection  of  that  stupendous  edifice^  the 
Basilica  Vaticana.  Nay,  even  in  our  days,  and  almost  under 
our  eyes,  works  have  been  planned  and  executed  in  or  near 
Rome,  which  would  have  reflected  honor  on  the  greatest  of  the 
Roman  Emperors.  Among  these  we  may  rank  the  restorar 
tion  of  three  of  the  ancient  obehsks,  the  formation  of  the  Museum 
Pium  Clementinumj  and  above  all,  the  draining  of  the  Pomptine 
marshes.  The  late  Pontiflf  shares  the  hopor  of  the  two  first  of  these 
undertakings,  and  may  claim  the  exclusive  credit  of  the  lastv 
the  most  difficult,  the  most  useful,  and  consequently  the  most 
glorious.  He  had  formed  two  other  projects,  which  if  executed 
would  have  contributed  in  a  singular  manner  to  the  splendor  of 
the  city.  The  first  was  the  erection  of  a  forum  at  the  Porta  del 
Popoh^  on  the  plan  of  Vitruvius,  which  would  have  made  the 
grandeur  of  the  principal  entrance  into  Rome  adequate  to  the  ex* 
pectation  of  the  traveller,  and  to  the  fame  of  the  city.  The  other 
was  on  a  scale  still  greater  than  the  preceding,  and  intended 
to  fi)rm  a  becoming  approach  to  St.  Peter's,  by  a  double  co- 
lonnade from  the  Pmte  St.  Angela^  to  the  entrance  of  the 
portico.  The  distance  is  a  mile,  and  the  extent  of  such  an 
edifice,  combined  with  the  unequalled  magnitude  and  elevation 
of  its  termination  the  obelisk,  front  and  dome  of  the  Vatican, 
would  have  formed  a  scene  of  beauty  and  grandeur,  equalling, 
perhaps  surpassing,  any  single  perspective  in  the  ancient  city. 

I  need  not  add,  that  these  and  several  other  similar  de- 
signs were  frustrated  by  the  agitations  of  the  revolution,  the  in- 
vasion of  Italy,  and  the  occupation  of  Rome  itself:  but  in  justice 
to  the  deceased  Pontiff,  I  must  repeat  what  I  have  elsewhere 
related,  that  his  last  project  was  the  most  noble  and  most  glori- 
ous, because  if  crowned  with  the  success  it  merited,  it  would 
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tiave  beea  more  bfeneficial  to  Rome^  to  Italy,  and  to  Europe, 
than. all  the  others  miited*  Hie  die^ign  I  allude  to  was  no  less 
than  a  confederation  of  all  the  states^  and  an  union  of  all  tile 
fixrces  and  means  of  Italy  in  Order  to  protect  the  common 
-country  against  a  Frehdi  invasion*.  The  infatuation  of  the 
different  governments  defeated  the  patriotic  efforts  of  the  Pontiff; 
they  were  annihilated,  and  he  was  dragged  into  exile.  These 
disasters  have  for  the  present  time  and  probably  for  many  years 
to  come,  checked  all  public  exertions,  and  suspended  the  num- 
berless projects  which  had  been  formed  for  improving  and  beau- 
tifying the  city. 


*  The  attitude  and  feelings  of  the  Italian  sovereigns  is  not  ineleganUj  ex- 
pressed in  the  foUowing  lines  of  the  poet  Monti. 

Spumava  la  Tirrena  onda  suggetta 
Sotto  le  Franche  prore;  e  la  premea 
II  timor  della  Gallica  vendetta ; 

£  tutta  per  terror  dalla  SciUea 

Latrante  rupe  la  selyosa  schiena 

Infino  all*  Alpd  TApennin  scotea. 
Tacitumo  ed  umil  volgea  Tarena 

L  Amo  frattanto;  e  paurosa  e  mesta 

Chinava  11  yolto  la  r^;al  Sirena. 

^  Solo  il  Tebro  leyava  alto  la  testa; 

£  all  elmo  polyeroso  la  sua  donna 

In  Campidoglio  remettea  la  cresta^ 
£  divina  querriera  in  corta  gonna^ 

n  cor  piu  chi  la  spada  all  ire  e  aU  onte 

Di  Rodano  opponeya;et  di  Graronna. 

This  poetical  representation  of  Rome  is  a  description  of  the  fiimous  statue  in  the 
Capitol. 
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How  long  the  destructive  influence  of  France  may  last,  it 
is  difficult  even  to  conjecture,  but  this  we  may  affirm,  that 
if  it  should  extend  to  many  years,  it  will  half  dispeople 
Rome,  open  its  deserted  palaces  and  temples  to  the  rains  and 
tempests,  and  bequeath  the  Vatican  itself,  shaken  and  dis* 
mantled,  to  the  wonder  and  regret  of  posterity. 

Immortale  nihil  mundi  compage  tenetur 

Non  orbis,  non  reg^a  homintiiD,  non  aurea  Homat 
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CHAP.  IV. 


OBSERVATIONS  ON  ANCIBNT  NABfES— ON  ROHAN  ARCHITEOTtrRS 
— ^DBFBCTS  OF  THIS  MODBRN  STYLS — ^PROGRESS  OF  THE  ART 
— PAFAIi  OOTERNMSNT — ^ITS  CHARACTERp~GONSEaUENCES  OF 
THE  FRENCH  INVASION  AND  PREPONDERANCE  ON  THE  PRESENT 
AND    FUTURE  STATE    OF  ROME. 

I  NOW  proceed  to  state  various  observations  as  they  occurred 
during  my  solitary  walks,  without  order  or  connection  with  each 
other,  prompted  sometimes  by  the  scenery  before  me,  sometimes 
by  the  recollections  of  the  past,  and  not  unirequently  by  the 
precarious  state  of  the  present  times. 

As  the  principal  charm  and  attraction  of  Rome  is  its  con-* 
nection  with  antiquity,  I  have  often  wondered  that  more 
care  has  not  been  taken  tq  preserve  or  restore  the  ancient 
names  of  the  streets  and  public  buildings.  The  turbulence 
of  the  middle  ages  may  serve  as  a  justification,  or  at  least  may 
plead  as  an  excuse  for  former  negligence;  but  what  can  have 
prevented  the  goveriiment  during  the  two  last  centuries  of  peace 
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and  tranquillity,  from  turning  its  attention  to  this  object?  All 
the  members  of  this  government  are  literary  men,  and  in  no 
capital  are  the  knowledge  and  love  of  antiquity  more  prevalent. 
What  more  easy  than  to  change  Strada  into  Fia,  the  ancient 
general  appellation  of  street,  still  in  use  at  Florence,  Naples, 
Milan,  and  Palermo.  Via  Lata  is  as  pure  Italian  and  sounds 
better  than  II  Corso ;  Capitolio  has  the  same  advantages  over 
the  barbarian  Campidoglio ;  and  Foro  Romano  is  surely  in  sound, 
in  sense,  and  in  dignity  preferable  to  Campo  Vaccino.  I  will  not 
criticise  the  name  of  the  river,  because  the  ancient  Romans,  like 
the  modern  Greeks,  may  very  possibly  have  pronounced  the  b  as 
we  now  do  thex;,  so  that  the  difference  may  be  very  slight;  but 
the  Porta  del  Popoloy  the  Porta  Pia^  the  Porta  San  SebaitianOy 
San  Pancraxio^  San  Lorenzt^  might  with  much  advantage 
both  to  sound  and  recollection,  be  restored  to  their  ancient 
appellations  of  Porta  Flaminia^  Nomentana^  Capena,  Aurelia^ 
and  Esquilinq.  The  Porta  del  Popolo  may  be  ancient,  as  it 
derives  its  name  not  from  the  people,  as  many  have  imagined^ 
but  from  the  poplar  grove  that  surrounded  the  mausoleum  of 
Augustus,  and  long  formed  the  most  conspicuous  feature  in  its 
neighborhood. 

The  Piazza  though  derived  from  Platea  might  be  replaced  by 
the  ancient  JFbro,  and  in  some  cases  by  the  Circo^  and  euphony 
at  least  would  not  suffer  from  the  change  of  Piazza  Navona  and 
Piazza  di  Squ  Pietro  into  Circo  Agonale  and  Poro  Vaticano*. 


♦  Some  German  writers  insist  that  Piazza  comes  from  Platzt  I  cannot, 
agree  with  them.  The  Gtermans  were  unacquainted  with  the  thing  signified 
by  the  word  Platea^  and  of  course  with  the  word  itself,  tiU  in  tome  degree  civi*^ 
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The  seven  hills  still  retain  their  ancient  appellations,  except 
the  Quirinal,  which  is  more  frequently  called  Monte  CavaUo  by 
the  common  people*,  in  allusion  to  the  two  celebrated  horses, 
which  however,  notwithstanding  their  beauty,  ought  not  to  be 
put  in  competition  with  the  founder  of  the  city,  Quirinus 
himself. 

Next  to  the  restoration  of  the  ancient  names,  which  would 
awak^i  so  many  delightful  recollections,  and  greatly  increase 
the  reverence  of  the  classic  traveller,  I  should  propose  the  repa« 
ration  of  some  at  least  of  the  ancient  edifices :  and  here  it  is 
impossible  not  to  express  once  more  both  surprise  and  indigna« 
tion  at  the  miserable  manner  in  which  many  of  the  noblest  mo« 
Bument^  of  antiquity  have  been  disfigured  by  modem  barbarism* 
I  speak  not  of  the  depredations  made  upon  such  edifices  for  the 


lized  by  their  intercourse  with  the  Romans.  They  had  no  towns  originally,  and 
consequently  neither  streets  nor  squares.  '^^  NuUas  Germanorum  populis,'^  says 
Tacitas,  ^^  urbes  habitari,  satb  notnm  est ;  ne  pati  quidem  inter  se  jnnctas  sedes* 
Colunt  discreti  ac  diversi  nt  fons,  ut  campus,  ut  nemus  placuit*,'^  Sec.  Thif 
custom  of  living  in  separate  hovels  remaiaed  long  after  their  acquaintance  with 
the  Romans,  as  Ammianus  MarceUinus,  in  his  account  of  the  Roman  wars  in 
Germany  three  hundred  years  after  the  time  of  Tacitus,  makes  no  mention  of 
towns.  The  Grerman  nation  was  then  as  now  slow  in  improvement.  At  last  they 
adopted  the  more  commodious  mode  of  dwelling  in  use  among  iSMor  neighbors, 
and  with  it  they  probably  borrowed  the  names  annexed  to  it,  giving  them  as 
usual  a  rougher  sound  and  harsher  termination.  Thus  Platea  barbarized  became 
Platz. 

*  In  all  papal  briefe  or  letters,  written  from  the  palace  of  M<nae  Qnalby  Ihe 
ancient  name  is  preserved. 
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sake  of  the  materials,  but  I  allude  to  the  alterations,  additions 
and  adaptations  which  under  various  pretexts  have  taken  place 
in  almost  every  quarter  of  Rome,  and  have  always  been  carried 
on  without  the  least  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  monument,  or 
the  embellishment  of  the  city.  I  have  already  pointed  out  some 
instances  of  this  absurdity :  here  one  more  will  be  sufficient. 
The  magnificent  remains  of  the  temple  or  portico  of  Antoninus 
Pius,  now  converted  into  the  Dogana,  in  which  the  intercolum- 
niations  of  one  of  the  noblest  porticos  of  ancient  Rome  have 
been  walled  up  to  form  magazines  for  a  custom-house. 

But  to  pass  to  modem  works ;  in  a  city  where  so  many  master- 
pieces of  architecture  still  remain,  and  every  day  present  their 
beautiful  forms  to  the  eye  of  the  artist,  it  is  natural  to  expect 
that  good  taste  should  prevail,  and  that  every  public  building 
should  exhibit  some  similarity  in  design  and  proportion  to  the 
ancient  models.  But  by  some  strange  fatality,  the  greater  part 
of  the  Roman  architects  seem  to  have  conceived  an  antipathy 
to  imitation,  and  in  order  to  avoid  every  appearance  of  it  have 
studiously  deviated  into  the  new,  the  grotesque,  and  the  whim- 
sical. How  far  the  modems  have  profited  by  abandoning  the 
tracks  of  antiquity  in  other  arts  and  sciences,  I  will  not  inquire; 
but  I  may  venture  to  affirm  with  regard  to  architecture,  that 
every  deviation  from  ancient  forms  and  proportions  is  a  step 
towards  deformity,  and  that  every  attempt  to  innovate,  however 
it  may  have  been  applauded  at  the  time,  has  always  terminated 
with  disgrace  to  the  artist.  Such  has  been  the  case  at  Rome, 
where  architects  of  great  fame  have  succeeded  each  other  in  an 
uninterrupted  line,  and  with  all  the  models  of  ancient  perfection 
before  them  have  indulged  themselves  in  fancied  improvements, 
and  left  beliind  them  works  remarkable  only  for  the  folly,  which 
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contrived  to  turn  the  finest  materials  to  the  most  insignificant  pur- 
poses,  and  provoke  criticism  where  admiration  might  have  been 
commanded.  'Unfortunately,  the  most  fantastical  fashions  have 
generally  had  the  greatest  run,  s^nd  of  all  the  modern  architects- 
few  have  had  more  employment  than  the  absurd  Borromini*- 
This  man  seems  to  have  laid  it  down  as  a  rule,  that  a  strait  line 
is  a  mark  of  deformity,  and  of  course  that  the  grand  study  of  an 
architect  is  to  avoid  it  upon  all  occasions.  Hence  cornices  for 
ever  broken  and  interrupted,  angles  and  curves  in  succession, 
niches,  twisted  pillars,  inverted  capitals,  and  all  the  fireaks  of  a 
deUrious  imagination,  playing  with  the  principles  and  materials 
of  architecture.  It  is  easier  to  imitate  extravagance  than  sim- 
phcity;  it  has  followed  therefore  that  while  the  plainer,  nobler^ 
and  more  graceful  models  of  Bramante  and  Palladio  have  been 
often  neglected,  the  absurd  deformities  of  Borromini  have  been 
very  generally  copied,  and  after  having  infected  the  source  of 
taste  Rome  itself,  have  spread  over  Italy,  Spain,  and  indeed 
almost  every  region  of  the  world. 

From  the  contemplation  c^  this  evil,  which  has  disfigured 
some  of  the  noblest  edifices  and  squandered  away  the  richest 
materials  for  near  three  centuries,  we  will  now  turn  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  progress  of  the  art  at  Rome,  and  follow  it  in 
its  dilBferent  stages.  For  this  purpose  we  may  divide  the  history 
of  Roman  architecture  into  five  eras,  the  boundaries  of  which 
are  strongly  marked.  The  first  commences  with  the  kings,  in- 
cludes the  infancy  of  the  republic,  and  may  be  considered  as 
extending  to  the  destruction  of  the  city  by  the  Gauls.    The  ar- 


*  Borromini  was  bora  in  the  year  1597^  and  died  1667. 
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dhstectu^  of  this  period  was  entirely  Etruscan,  and  its  charac* 
teristic  qualities  were  solidity  and  grandeur,  in  both  which  fea- 
tures it  resembled  the  Egyptian,  with  more  graceftd  but  less- 
gigantic  forms.  The  principal  edifices  of  this  age  were  con- 
structed by  the  kings,  and  prove  that  the  foundations  of  Roman 
taste  and  Roman  greatness  were  laid  at  the  same  time.  Of 
these  early  monuments  that  seem  formed  for  eternal  duration^ 
the  principal,  the  Cloaca  Maxima,  still  remains,  and  some  massjr 
traces  of  the  foundations  of  the  Capitol  laid  by  Tarquinius 
Superbus,  may  be  seen  under  the  palace  of  the  Senator.  It  is 
to  be  observed,  that  these  edifices  were  all  of  public  utility  or 
rather  necessity,  and  that  their  magnificence  wa&  the  re&ult  and 
not  the  object  of  their  destination. 

The  second  era  commences  with  the  restoration  of  the  citfi 
and  extends  to  the  fall  of  the  commonwealth.  PuUic  utiUty  was 
still  the  object,  and  grandeur  still  accompanied  the  progress  of 
the  art.  The  celebrated  roads,  and  more  celebrated  aqueducts, 
were  its  first  productions,  and  even  now  continue  its  noblest 
monuments.  A  few  tombs  simple  and  solid,  such  as  that  of  Caius 
Publicfius  erected  at  the  public  expense,  and  that  of  the  Scipios 
lately  discovered,  with  a  few  temples  now  disfigured,  such  in 
particular  as  that  of  Fortuna  Virilis,  attest  the  same  manly  taste 
though  on  a  smaller  scale. 

Towards  the  termination  of  this  period  the  public  temper, 
infiiuenced  by  the  luxuries  and  opulence  of  Asia  then  flowing  in 
full  tide  into  the  Republic,  seemed  to  demand  more  splendor  and 
ornament,  and  was  gradually  prepared  for  the  magnificence  and 
glory  of  the  imperial  era,  which  opened  with  the  reign  of  Au- 
gustus.    As  this  prince  retained  himself  and  encouraged  in 
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others  the  simplicity  of  republicao  maimers,  «o  like  has  fij^Jier 
Julius  Caesar,  .and  the  other  grtot  popular  leaders  before  him, 
he  was  content  to  inhabit  a  plain  unadorned  mansion,  whild 
he  displayed  all  his  riches  and  munificence  in  '  edifices  demoted 
to  public  use*.  Nero  was  ;the  first,  who  ventured  to  expend 
the  public  treasurer  in  the  erection  of  an  imperial  residence, 
and  built  that  celebrated  ps^lape.of  whidb:  Pliny  f  relates  some 
wosnderM  particulars,  and  whic^  from  the  gold  that  shone  in  such 
profusion  on  every  side  was  called  Domus  Ai(reiaL%.  His  ex* 
ample  however  was  deemed  opposite  to  the  civic  character  af- 
fected by  the  earlier  Emperors,  who,  as  Tacitus  judiciously  ob- 
serves, satisfied  with  the  reality  aivoided  the  parade :  of  poWer • 
Hence  Vespasian  ordered  the  Damns  Aurea  to  be  destroyed^ 
and  he  and  his  immediate  successors,  Titus  and  Domitian^ 
erected  on  its  site^  vi^rious  edi^ces  of  Jea».  cost  po-haps,  but 


•  Suet.  Oct.  70.  »-        ' 

+  Lib.  xxxvi. 

%  Suet.  Nero.  31.  /   : 

.  The  latter  gites  some  curious  details  of  this  enormous  edifice.'  In:  the  re&6* 
bule  stood  a  colossal  statue  of  Nero,  one  hundred  nod  tireoty  feet  in  beightc 
there  were  three  porticos,  each  a  mile  in  length,  and  supported  by  three  rows  oi 
pillars ;  the  garden  seems  to  have  resembled  a  park,  and  contained  an  immense 
piece  of  water,  woods,  vineyards,  and  pasture  grouhd,  herds^  and  even  wild 
beaster  On  the  banks  of  the  lake  rose  various  edifices  that  resembled  towns.  In 
the  pakoe  itself  the  rooms  were  lined  with  gold,  geiiis,  and  motlier  of  peaii^  •  The 
ceilings  of  the  dining-rooms  were  adorned  with  ivory  pannels,  .S9  contrived  as  to 
scatter  flowers,  and  shower  perfumes  on  the  guests.  The  principal  banquettiug 
room  revolved  upon  itself  representing  the  motions  of  the  heavens;  the  baths 
were  supplied  with  salt  water  from  the  sea,  and  mineral  water  from  the  Albula 
{noiv  Solfaraia)  nedx  Tibur. 
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equal  magnificence  and  ffehiiex  utility— such  as  the  teasple^ 
of  Peace,  the  Therma  called  by  the  Bttaae  of  Titus  and  the 
Flavian  ampintheatre  or  GoHtfim,  &c.  Foniins, ,  porticos, 
tiierma^)  triuibphal  ardhes,  and  mamc^nmit  tttiH  contiiMidl 
the  £ivoiite  ofa^ects  of  imperial  pride  and  o^pense*  and  Rmne 
daMy  iitcreased  in  beaiuty  ftv  ti»  space  of  itoee  hundred  years, 
tiU  die  empire  wan  divided  und«r  Diocletian,  irhen  the  seat  «f 
the  sovereign  vrm  translated  to  (^  East,  and  the  capital  of  the 
world  abandoned  to  hostile  attacks  iind  rapacity. 

HowdV^  itfe  decay  was  slow  and  gradual.  Hie  solidity  of  Its 
ecMofis  '^Af ded  it  agaiast  tlie  wdden  deyastaiioDs  of  time  or 
weather,  while  the  barharim  was  ofkn  checked  in  the  fall  career 
^  victory,  and  awed  into  rductant  reverence  by  the  inesi^ti^ 
bfo  iiM^esty  that  still  encompassed  the  Imperial  City. 

The  most  remarkable  edifices  erected  during  this  long  era^ 
first  of  declining  taste,  and  then  of  barbarism,  were  the  churches, 
the  principal  of  which  were  raised  by  Constantine,  and  the 
Christian  Emperors,  on  the  model  and  oftentimes  with  the  very 
materials  of  the  ancient  Basilic®.  Of  these  some  still  remain^ 
and  display  in  their  differmt  appearances,  strong  features  of  the 
greatness  of  manner  that  still  survived,*  and  the  bad  taste  that  too 
much  prevailed  in  their  respective  ages.  One  of  the  most 
striking  peculiarities  of  these  edifices  is  the  construction  of  aidiea 
0ver  the  pillars  instead  of  a  regular  entablature^  a  deformity 
introduced  a  little  before  or  during  the  reign  of  Diocletian, 
and  adopted  or  rather  imitated  in  our  modern  arcades. 

All  the  buildings  that  rose  duccessivdy  on  the  ruins  of  the 
ancient  city,  so  long  the  sepulchre  of  Taste  and  Beauty,  from 
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f^  fifth  to  the  fifteqiUi  eeo/tmy,  were  Unrmed  indeed  of  eestl^ 
matendk,  but  these  materials  were  heafied  togetiier  with  little 
cegard  to,  oidar,  pooportion  emd  ftjmmetij.  At  lei^tfa  a 
happier  period  eucceeded,  the  axti  and  sciences  smaled  once 
aioie  vpoQ  their  anci^it  seat*  and  ardiitects  of  high  name  wad 
repatatioa  succeeded  e»di  other — ikteat  exertions  wwe  called 
forth  and  rewarded  by  the  authoritjr  and  aaunificeace  of  Pont^fe 
-^they  had  sites  fonned  \>y  «atore  bcfc»e  them,  .and  &reiry 
material  ready  prepared  '  at  hand.  In  such  cireumstaaoes^  and 
with  such  models  as  Rome  presents  on  every  side,  who  would 
not  ha?e  expected  to  «ee  anchitoDtuie  ^acried  to  its  highest 
pwfisctioQ,  mad  eve«  the  ideal  im  md  •  JoemitifU,  so  long 
cono^ed  in  thiQory>  .at  length  nealvud  in  poiactice?  But  sodi 
wa^  jiot  the 'event.  Awchiteots  i^nafflned  4^iat  with- so  many  ad* 
y^n^^es  jt  wAuld  be  mean  4o  .oopy^Mfad  easy  'to  sarpaas  aa^i 
itiqiiity.  ^ihey  sought  in  jihe  fatnfiaiyy  cf  an  iivegular  ima- 
gHMtioa  fom^  mace  rfinr*  eoioibinatioaift  «mm»  majestic,  «]d 
even  pcopontiaiu  m^re/hnaMtiful  ithani^  ancieml  woild  had 
bdield.  They  all  made  the  attempt  and  have  all  failed,  and  by 
their -fiiiiure  -hav^  proved  that  -in  -the  same  proportion  as  we 
follow  or  abandon  the  ancients,  we  approach  or  deviate  from 
perfection. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  Jiow^ver^  npt^n^sijt^ding  the 
censure  which  I  h^^e  ymt^^t^  .tp  ips^  .Kp(ip,«>odern  architec- 
ture,  that  it  has.pr(Mi»Q9d  i4)di^  iflpfedi^^  .ipob,  dnd  magnifi. 
cent,  with  all  their  ^lefects  inferior  'otfly  io  the  models  of  anti- 
quity, and-stifl  suffideuHy  great  and  numerous  to  render  Rome 
th«  .first  :0tf,f4ties.  ^Tbe  ;^p«nd«iir  that  upesolt^fnira  these  Diiodeni 
structures,  combined  ^with  the  ms^tttty  of  Hie  ancient  monu- 
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ments,  induced  a  French  writer^  to  observe,  that  Rome  is  a  map 
of  the  world  in  relievo,  presenting  to  the  eye  the  united  wondere 
of  Asia,  of  Egypt,  and  of  Greece;  of  the  Roman,  Macedo* 
nian,  and  Persian  empires;  of  the  world  ancient  and  modern^* 
But  the  glory  of  man,  .although  consigned  to  niarble  and 
bronze,  is  doomed  to  perjsh ;  even  those  noble  feature  which  it 
was  believed  would  bloom  :for.ever  and  confer  immortal  beauty 
on  the  city  fondly  entitled .  Efema/^  have,  each  in  its  season^ 
flourished  and  faded  i  away  1 

Of  the- five  eras  of  ^architecture,  four  have  alreidy  departed, 
and  left  vast  and  often -shapdesis -heaps  bf  ruin  to  mapk  the  spot 
wh^e  their  lofty  strueUires:/bnce  ros^i  the  jfifth  age  is  on -the 
decline;  same  of  its  pr&udest  palacea  are  deserted;  and  not  a 
few  of  its  noblest  td(nple&  already  forsaken  and  ^neglected. 
A  century  or  two  will  probably  strew  the  seven  hills  with  its 
splendid  embellishments,  and  the  future  traveller  may  have 
to'  admire  and  td  deplove  theruins  of  the  Medicean  as   of 


*  Montaigne. 

t  This  compliment  is  nearly  copied  from  Propertii 

Omnia  Romance' cedent  miracula  terras 

Natiura  luc  posuit  quidqiiid  ubique  fuit. 
!    :    Ajnpis  apta  tnagis  teUus,  quam  conimoda  noxte. 
J.,     -^.^    .|       Fumam, Roma, .tucenonpadet historian. 

''. ,  .'    .    ,  »..    .   Mb.int.  Ei^.aa^    • 

,    Tiberios,  Cajiigala, ;  Nero,  and  some  .other  impieTial  monsters,  *  nearly  deprived 
9ome  of  the  eulogium  contained  in  the  two  jasi  ^ 
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the  Augustan  age,  the  fragments  of  pontifical  as  of  iipperial 
grandeur*. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

The  contemplation,  of  the  ancient  rnQntunents,  and  the  study 
of  Vitruvius,  had  first  excited  attention  and  then,  .wakened  a 
spirit  of  enlulatjon.  Bramante  and  Sangallo  began  the. work 
0f  .refon[na;tipn,'7ith  spirit^  and  at  the  same  time,  with  singular 
-Jnodesty,  and  a  well-founded  apprehension  of  the  dagger  of  for- 
saking, the  traces  of  antiquity.  Peruzzi  and  Rajfifaello  pursued 
.the  iwork  with  equal  intelligence .  but  more  boldness.  -  The 
principles .  of  Vitruvius  were  rejiuced  into  a  syste;m,  and 
adapted  to  modern  edifices  by  Palladio.     So,  £u:  there. was 


.  •  T^WiUa  Mmlianh  ViOa  S^KhetU^  &c  ia  ruins;  ViUa  MedUA^  Pala^no 
Famescy  Palazxp  Gimtimani^  &c.  &c.  uninhabijtedy  unfurnided^  aksoet  abu- 
doned. 

Yos  openun  stratae  moles,  coUesque  superbi 

Quels  iDodo  nunc  Romae  nomen  inane  muiet 
Bosque  triumphales  arcus,  cseloque  colossi 

i¥!quati,  Pariifl  r^m  columnajugis: 
.  Edita  Pyraoiiduni.&sUgia,  templa  deorum 
Digaa  yel  aethereis  ampbitheatra  locis : 
Yos  aevi  tandem  attrivit  long^nqua  vetustas  I 

Yos  longa  tandem  f^ta  tulere  die. 
At  tlomse  j^neaduui  magnam  et  mem<Hrabile  Borneo 

Teropus  edax  rerum  toUere  nan  potuit. 
Nee  poterit,  donee  dari  monumenta  yigebunt      » 

^    Ingcnii,  quae  non  ulla  senecta  rapit. 
Caetera  1  ^buntur  tacito  fugientia  cursu 
Calliope  asternum  virere  sola  potest. 

Bmamko.  ap.  Fa&, 
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mudi  t6  praise,  and  little  to  criticise  in  the  new  Systran.  But 
the  genius  of  Michael  Angelo,  sublime,  daring,  and  impatient 
of  control,  is  accused  of  deviating  from  antiquity  and  of  intro- 
ducing  innovations,  which,  copied  and  exaggerated  by  his  fol- 
lowers, soon  degenerated  into  defects,  and  became  at  length  the 
bane  of  the  art  itself  in  the  f(^owing  century,  when  the  check 
of  his  authority  was  removed,  and  the  impulse  only  which  he  had 
givcfn,  remained.  The  defects  of  the  style  to  which  this  great 
nan  is  supposed  to  have  given  rise,  and  which  Borromini  finally 
carried  to  the  very  height  cf  deformity  and  fdly,  are  princi- 
pally liie  fonowin8>-l.  Pillars  that  i3upport  nothing,  that  are 
coupled  together  and  hid  in  nidhes  and  recesses. — i.  The  re- 
petitiofn  df  the  same  order  on  a  different  scale^  or  the  introduc- 
tidn  of  another  order  in  the  same  story  or  on  the  «ame  plane. — 
3.  The  same  order  carried  through  different  stories  and  the  conse- 
quent confusion  of  proportions.— 4.  Multiplicity  of  pedestals  and 
pilastert'---^S.  Prodigality  ef  ornaments. — S.  &«Lk8,  interrup- 
tion, or  waving  of  l3ife  cornice. — ^7.  Profusion  of  pe<Kmeirts, 
and  pediments  of  various  forms,  such  as  curves,  semicircles, 
arcs  of  circles,  advancing,  receding,  &rc.— ^8.  Abuse  <if  the  rustic. 
— 9.  The  introduction  of  low  stories,  called  Mezzanini,  and 
little  windows  between  ibe  principal  stories,— 10.  The  protu- 
berance of  columns  in  the  -shaft?*-^!!.  Mialkipfieait&on  of  slips 
of  columns  and  pilasters,  with  portions  of  t»pitals  crowded 
together  in  the  angles  of  edifices.  Though  many  more  might 
be  mentioned^  ^beware  sufficient  to  give  the  reader  an  idea 
of  the  censure  passed  by  the  ligid  admicens  of  antiquity  on 
the  modem  style;  and  certain  it  is,  that  if  greatness  of  man- 
ner consist  in  presenting  few,  and  those  essential  parts  to  the 
eye,  the  more  breaks,  interruptions,  and  divisions  there  are, 
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the  more  Uie  appearance  of  the  whole  muat  tend  t^  littl^ncM 
aod  deformity  *« 


THE  ROMAN  GOVERNMENT. 

Of  the  Roman  government  tlie  leadermay  expect  warn  accouat* 
althougherethese  pages  become  public,  that  government  may  cesM 
to  exist;  all  that  can  be  said  of  it  at  present  is,  that  though  deyp^ 
tic  and  above  all  control,  it  is  exercised  by  the  Ppntiff  with  mild* 
ness  and  submitted, to  by  the  pjec^le  with  respect  The  4acn^ 
character  of  the  bishop  influences  both  the  sovereign  ^nd  Itho 
subject.  The  love  and  reverence  with  which  it  inspires  the  Matter 
may  be  useful;  but  its  effects  on  the  former  are  perhaps  less 
beneficial,  as  the  jiustice  of  the  prince  is  ofleo  suspended,  and 
sometimes  defeated  by  the  indulgence  <^  the  pastor*  But  of 
this  inconvenience  we  ought  not  to  cofsplain;  it  is  not  now,  Q«r 
ever  was  it,  a  cpmaion  or  characteristic  defect  of  any  gover&T 
ment,  and  few  sov^eigns  recorded  in  history  wfi  reproached 
with  want  of  severity.  The  worst  consequences  of  pure  un« 
mixed  monarchy,  the  general  indolence  which  it  inspires,  and 
the  lethargy  in  which  it  involves  all  the  powers  of  the  minds 
by  excluding  the  nation  lirom  all  share  in  the  management 
of  its  own  interests,  are  felt  without  doubt  in  the  Roman  tcm^ 


II  I      I  in  in 


*  To  enlarge  ujmmi  this  suljoet  is  tbe  busiMw  of  a  profepaed  archU^  whoit' 
obeervatioa  might  easilj  enable  him  to  fill  an  nfleful  and  entertaining  volume 
on  the  subject.  It  is  a  pity  that  some  gentleman  of  the  profession,  whose  mind 
has  been  enlarged,  and  taste  matured  by  trayellingi  does  not  ubdertake  the 
woric. 
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tory,  but  perhaps  in  a  less  degree  than  in  other  pountries  under 
the  influence  of  the  same  perverted  system.  The  government 
is  elective ;  promotion  depends  in  a  great  degree  upon  talents 
and  virtues,  and  consequently  ther^  is.  a  stimulus  to  exertion^ 
and  a  scope  for  honorable  ambition;  moreover  many  salu- 
tary regulations  have  been  made  by  the  present  Pontiff,  and 
some  vague  reports  have  been  circulated,  and  have  excited 
an  hope  that  he  intends  to  establish  a  senate,  and  govern  his 
states  by  their  advice  and  with  their  concurrence.  Such  a  step, 
the  result  of  an  enlightened  policy,  would  contribute  more 
to  the  prosperity  of  Rome  and  the  independence  and  union  of 
Italy,  than  all  the  edifices  he  can  erect  at  home,  and  all  the 
alUances  he. can  contract  abroad.  But  this  report  is  probably 
the  ^^sion  of  patriotism,  or  perhaps  the  modest  expression  of 
the  public  wish  and  opinion.  But  be  it  as  it  may,  Rome  is  now 
under  the  iron  sceptre  of  the  French  ruler:  no  change  can 
take  place  without  his  approbation,  and  the  amelioration  of  its 
government,  most  undoubtedly,  forms  no  part  of  his  system. 

•'  As  for  the  origin  of  the  temporal  sovereignty  ,of  *he  Popes  it 
may,  •  without  any  reference  to  imperial  donations  real  or  ima- 
ginary, '  be  most  honorably  and  firmly  ^sta  blished  on  ^  the  free 
coAseilt  of  a  grateful  and  admiring  people  *%  After  the  expuU 
sion  of  the  Goths,  when  the  arms  of  the  Eastern  Emperors  had 
reconquered  but  were  incapable  of  protecting  Italy,  when  the 
incursions  and  menaces  of  the  Lombards  kept  the  city  in  con- 
stant alarm,  and  pestilence  and  famine  preyed  upon  it,  the 


«  Gibbon. 
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Romans  natarallj  turned  their  6yes  to  their  bisbo{is,  dud  foiwd 
in  them  the  support  which  thej  had  vainly  solicited  from  their 
Sovereigns.  The  P<»2tiff9  had  till  thtit  period  been  aS  eminent 
far  their  virtues  as  for  their  station,  and  when  forced  by  public 
distressl  to  take  a  considerable  share  m  the  administration  of  the 
state,  they  displayed  a  prudence  equal  to  their  s&dctity,  and 
a  benevolence  as  extensive  as  the  possessions  of  the  Roman 
church,  even  when  augioented  by  their  own  private  fortunes*. 
We  see  them  in  the  seventh^*  eighth,  and  ninth  centuries 
protecting  Rome  on  one  side  against  the  attacks  of  the  Lom« 
bards,  and  securing  it  on  the  oth^  from  the  rapacity  and 
treachery  of  the  Exarchs^  repairing  its  walls,  feeding  its  inhahi* 
tants,  engaging  distant  princes  in  its  interests,  and  finally  restor- 
ing the  miajesty  of  its  name  in  the  new  empire.  In  fact,  Rome 
seems  to  owe  her  existence  to  her  Pontiffs,  and  hsad  not  the  chair 
of  St.  Peter  replaced  the  throne  of  the  Caesdrs^  and  the  seat  of 
empire  become  the  sanctuary  of  religion,  Rome  would  probably 
have  sunk  into  a  heap  of  uninhabited  ruins,  and  left  to  posterity 
nothing  uMre  than  the  wkistlmg  of  a  mighty  name. 

From  the  re-establishmpent  of  the  Western  Empire  to  the 
tenth  century  the  Popes  employed  thieir  influence  in  opposing 
tiie  growing  power  of  the  Saracens,  and  protecting  the  coasts  of 
Italy  and  the  Capital  itself  against  the  predatory  incursions  of 
those  barbarians.  Shortly  after  oommenced  their  contests  with 
the  Germao  Caesars,  contests  which  arose  more  perhaps  from  Ra- 
man {^de  and  a  rooted  hatred  to  Transalpine,  that  is,  in  their 


*  If  the  reader  wishes  to  know  how  great  were  the  exertions,  how  extensive  the 
charities,  how  active  the  patriotism  of  the  Popes  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  centu- 
ries, he  need  onljr  peruse  tHe  epistles  of  Gregory  the  Great. 
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eyes,  barbarian  domination,  than  from  prelatical  arrogance; 
the  cause  to  which  however  they  are  very  generally  and  very 
confidently  attributed.  That  such  arrogance  existed  is  indeed 
sufficiently  evident,  and  that  it  operated  as  a  very  active  prin-» 
ciple  is  equally  clear ;  but  it  may  be  questioned  whether  the 
singular  claims  of  universal  dominion,  advanced  by  Gregory 
VII.  did  not  originate  as  much  from  the  lofty  spirit  of  the 
Roman  as  from  the  ambition  of  the  Pontiff.  Certain  it  is,  that 
this  extraordinary  persontige  seemed  better  formed  to  fill  the  im* 
perial  throne  than  the  pontifical  chair,  and  that  if  he  had  been 
a  prince  only  and  not  a  bishop,  he  might,  with  such  a  daring  and 
intrepid  spirit,  have  restored  the  grandeur  of  the  empire,  and 
fixed  its  seat  once  more  on  the  seven  hills.  But  however  we 
may  censure  the  Popes  as  ecclesiastics  in  these  bloody  and  de^ 
structive  quairels,  as  princes  and  as  Romans  they  may  perhaps 
challenge  our  indulgence  if  not  approbation,  as  they  struggleid 
against  foreign  influence,  and  finally  succeeded  in  freeing  Italy 
from  the  yoke  of  a  German,  that  is,  a  barbarian  and  absentee 
ruler.  The  disputes  of  the  Popes  with  the  barons  and  the 
Roman  people  were  founded  on  the  just  opposition  of  a  firm 
government,  to  the  arrogance  and  tyranny  of  an  aristocratic 
body  op  the  one  side,  and  to  the  licentiousness  of  a  turbulent 
populace  on  the  other ;  but  Rome  has  just  cause  to  deplore 
and  condemn  the  folly  and  perversity  of  her  pastors  when  they 
forsook  her  venerable  walls,  and  instead  of  discharging  in  the 
Vatican  the  sublime  duties  of  prince  and  pastor,  submitted  to 
while  away  their  unprofitable  days  in  voluntary  exile,  alter- 
nately the  instruments  and  the  victims  of  French  intrigue  and 
ambition. 

Of  all  the  disasters  that  befel  Rome  in  the  long  series  of 
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ber  eventful  Jiistorj,  this,  perhaps,  was  the  most  pernicious 
both  in  its  immediate  effects  and  distant  consequences,  and 
to  it  may  be  ascribed  the  d^radation  of  some  of  the  noblest 
monuments,  the  depopulation  of  the  capital  and  its  neigh- 
borhood, and  the  multiplicity  of  evils  that  anarchy  and  tyranny 
never  fail  to  bring  in  their  train^  These  evils  continued 
to  operate,  as  is  natural  in  political  as  well  as  physical  dis- 
tempers, long  after  their  efficient  causes  had  ceased  to  exist ;  aod 
the  Popes,  during  many  ages  after  their  re*establishment  in 
Rome,  had  to  struggle  with  the  restless  and  unbridled  passions 
excited  by  the  guilt  or  the  folly  of  their  absentee  predecessors. 
Sixtus  Quintus  at  length  succeeded  in  the  arduous  undertaking, 
and  after  having  broken  the  stubborn  spirit  of  the  barons,  and 
tamed  the  people  to  submission,  restored  order,  peace,  and  in- 
dustry in  the  Roman  states. 

From  this  period  Rome  rapidly  increased  in  prosperity, 
riches,  and  population,  and  became  the  seat  of  the  arts  and 
sciences,  the  centre  of  political  negotiation,  and  not  unfre^ 
quently,  of  courtly  intrigue.  Most  of  the  succeeding  Popes  did 
not  fail  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  public  transaction  of  the 
times,  sometimes  indeed  as  mediators,  a  character  well  becoming 
the  common  Father  of  Christians,  but  too  frequently  as  parties^ 
concerned,  with  a  view  to  national  interests  or  family  aggrandize- 
ment. Their  conduct  in  this  respect,  though  little  conformable 
to  the  principles  of  their  profession,  was  however  very  advanta* 
geous  to  their  territories,  as  it  brought  wealth  to  the  inhabitants,  , 
and  reflected  lustre  on  a  city,  at  the  same  time  the  metropolis  of 
the  christian  world  and  the  capital  of  an  extensive  and  flourish^ 
ing  country. 

r2 
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llie  reformation  produced  at  the  tiine  little  or  noi  diminution  o£ 
the  temporal  greatness  and  consideration  of  the  Fopes;  so  Uttle  ix^ 
deed  that,in  the  century  following  that  event,  Eoixie  seems  to  have 
enjoyed  it  splendor  and  prosperity  not  witnQssed  \?ithiii  her  walja 
adnce  the  fall  of  the  empire.  In  feet,  a  ji]|dicious  histortan  has  ob^ 
served,  that  if  Fyrrhus'  ambassador  could  with  propriety  oaQ 
the  Roman  senate  in  his  tune  a  congress;  of  kinga*,  a  similu 
appellation  might  witk  equal  veracity  be  applied  to  thie  modieni 
senate  of  Rome  the  college  of  cardinals,  during  the  seventeeuith 
century.  That  assembly  was,  strictly  speaking,  then  composed 
ai  princes,  tlie  son&,  nephews,  hcothers^  or  uncles  of  the  first 
sovereigns  in  Euro]i>e;  men  who  nat .  upfirequeatly,  £ts  states^ 
men  and  ministers,  had  held  the  rein&  of  enpise  at  hom^,  or 
aa  ambassadors,  represented  theiir  royal  sektivesi  abroad.  They 
either  generally  resided  or  frequently  assembled  at  Rom^^  noli 
only  to  discharge  their  duties  about  the  person  of  the  Pontiff, 
but  to  support  the  interests  o^  their  respective  courts;,  and  in 
order  to  attain  this  object  the  more  effectually,  they  di^f^y^ 
ed  a  splendor  aridr  magnificence  iiearl{)r.  royal  The  ofiicen 
of  their  houseiiold  were  often  nobles  of  high  mnk;  their  socre^ 
tacies  and  chaplains  werp  men  of  talents,  and  business;  a. long 
train  of  guards,  servants,  and  .retainers  attended  their  persons 
when  they  appeared  in  pubbc,,  and  the  blaze  of  the  purple  in 
itself  so  daazlingi,  was  heightened,  by  all  the  adventitious  circums 
stances  of  birth,  power^  and  opulence.  ;  The  usnouiof  so  man}! 
illustrious  personage,  vying  with  each  other  in.  talents  and  mag^ 
nificence,  gave  Rome  the  appearance  of  an.  universal  coujrt, 


*  Denina  Rev.  d'lta.  L  xxin.  12.  or  4  vol,  317. 
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where  all  tKe  sovereigns  of  Europe  were  asserabJed  to  discuss  th©' 
general  interestsof  Christendom,  and  display  th^ir  rival  gkmes 
in  peace  and  security.  Such  indeed  was  its  state  under  tbfc 
Bontiflfe  of  the  Borghese,  Barberini,  and  Panfili  families,  as  it 
had  been  befwe  under  those  of  the  Medicean  and  Earnesian 
houses;  nor  is  k  wonderful  if  at  such  periods  of  glory  it  should 
have  recalled  to  the  memory  of  the  classic  spectators  the  repwb- 
lican  era,  when  Pompey  and  Caesar,  Crassus  and  Lucullus  were 
seen  to  parade  «he  streets  and  forum,  surrounded  by  their  friendls 
and  clients. 

Jrom  this,  epoch  the  character  of  tJie  Pbntiffi  became  more 
episcopal  and  pacific;  occupied  with  the  governfment  of  the  Ca^^ 
tholic  cliuich  over  which  they^eside,  aawi'with  the  civil  admi* 
nistratton   of  their  own    territories    sufficiently    extensive  U^ 
engfoss  their  utmost  attention,  they  seem  to  have  lost  sight  ol 
fopeigt)  or  at  least,  of  akrammUme  politics,  and  only  iutetffeittdv 
a&fhp  as  decency  permitted  €yf  necessity  required,  their^  interposi- 
tion.   Their  fondness  for  their  fkmilies,  a  defect  pardonable  in 
an  old  nian,  has,  where  it  may  have  existed,  betrayed   them 
perhaps  into<  hasty  promotions,   but  seldom  engaged  theni'  as 
formerly,  in  ambitious  and  mischievous  projects  of  ag^grandi^e* 
ment.    The' arts  and  sciences  have  at  all  times,  but  particularly 
during  the  latter  centuries^  met  with  their  special  encourage- 
ment; and  Rome,  ejilivened  by  their  constant  presence,  embel- 
lished by  their  munificence,  and  fed  by  the  produce  of  several 
extensive,  populous^  aiid  well  cultivated  provinces,  bad  gradu- 
ally resumed  her  robe*  of  glory,  and  began  to  promise  herself 
once  more  the  return,  of  ease,  dignity,  and  permanent  prosperity. 
She  had  beea.  grpat  evea  in   her  fall, .  and  yei^erable  in  her 
disasters.    She  had  ceased  to  be  the  mistress  of  tdiet  workiiin  -arn^ 
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but  she  still  remained  the  mistress  of  the  world  io  arts;  she  ira» 
no  longer  the  capital  but  she  was  the  metropolis  of  Europct  not 
the  residence  of  the  first  sovereign  but  the  see  of  the  first  pastor. 
She  had  not  been  subjected  to  slavery  as  Athens;  she  had  not 
been  reduced  to  a  heap  of  shapeless  ruins  as  Babylon.  She 
still  reigned,  widowed,  but  independent;  and  still  claimed  and 
enjoyed  the  veneration  of  kings  and  nations.  Without  fleets  or 
armies  she  reposed  in  fearless  tranquillity:  public  reverence^ 
more  mighty  than  military  power,  covered  her  head  with  an 
invisible  Mgis^  guarded  her  frontiers,  and  secured  her  re- 
pose*. Even  the  nations  which  had  forsaken  her  commu- 
nion, and  in  days  of  irritation  had  defied  the  thunders  of  her 
fulminating  Pontifis,  now  looked  towards  her  with  respect,  and 
bdield  with  affection  and  rever^ice  the  benevolence^  the  sanc- 
tity, and  the  humility  of  her  pastors  *f-.  Such  was  the  state  of 
Rome  during  the  eighteenth  century ;  a  state  happy  in  the  pre- 
sent enjoyment  of  peace,  plenty,  and  increasing  improvement, 
and  big  with  the  hopes  of  future  and  accuniulating  prosperity. 
The  French  invasion  closed  the  scene. 

The  reader  may  expect  some  account  of  the  conduct  of  the  re- 
publican army  while  in  possession  of  Rome,  and^  of  the  conse- 
quences of  their  invasion.    On  the  first  of  these  topics  little  need 


*  Forti  eserciti  allor  ti  armaro;  ed  ora  .... 

T'arma  il  rispetto.  Felicaia.  Canz.  xx . 

t  a' passage  from  a  9peech  of  Mr.  Pitt  may  explain  this  observation.  Alluding 
to  the  suppression  of  the  papal  government  bj  the  agents  of  Bonaparte,  he  says^ 
a  iramacHon  accompanied  bjf  outrages  and  insults  towards  the  pious  and  venerable 
Pontiffs  in  spite  of  the  sanctity  of  his  agCj  and  the  unsullied  puritt/  of  his  character^ 
whichy  even  to  a  protestanty  seem  hardly  short  of  the  guilt  of  sacrilege.-^peeA  of 
Mr.  Pitt,  Ff6. 3, 1800. 
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be  said ;  the  public  papers  have  given  various  details,  and  where 
they  aie  silent,  there  are  accounts  in  every  body^s  hands  that  make 
up  the  deficiency.  From  these  we  learn  that  the  behaviour  of  the 
soldiery  and  subalterns  was  in  general  civil  and  orderly,  but  that 
of  the  generals  and  their  immediate  dependents  in  the  highest 
degree  insolent  and  rapacious.  For  this  assertion  we  have  the 
best  authority,  that  of  the  army  itself,  expressed,  first,  in  a.  re- 
presentation to  Massena^  then  commander,  and  next  iii  an  ad- 
dress to  the  citizens  of  Rome,  published  the  23d  and  24th  Feb, 
1798.  ' 

With  regard  to  the  public  plunder  of  the  churches  and  ponti- 
fical palaces,  as  also  of  some  private  houses,  many  of  the  master* 
pieces  in  statuary  and  painting  were  sent  to  Paris,  a  valuable 
collection  of  gold  medals  dlspeiqfed,  several  inestimable  manu** 
scripts  purloined,  and  without  doubt  much  mbchief  done  in 
every  respect  But  when  the  reader  recollects  that  there  are 
sixty  thousand  ancient  statues  in  Rome,  thkt  of  most  of  the 
masterpieces  in  painting  that  have  been  carried  away,  there  are 
mosaic  copies,  superior  in  coloring  and  duration  to  the  originals; 
nay,  that  the  first  of  paintings,  those  which  form  the  very  school 
of  the  art  itself,  are  imprest  on  the  walls  of  the  Vatican^ 
and  may  indeed  be  disfigured  but  cannot  be  removed;  and, 
in  short,  that  the  models  of  modem  skill  and  the  monu- 
ments of  antiquity  stand  yet  untouched,  he  will  agree  with 
me  that  so  far  the  evil  is  neither  very  great  nor  irrepara- 
ble. Rome  is  still  the  seat  of  the  arts ;  and  the  paints,  the 
sculptor,  the  architect,  must  frequent  its  schools,  if  they  wish 
to  attain  perfection  and  aim  at  any  reputation.  I  mean 
not  to  excuse,  much  less  defend,  the  atrocious  deed  of  the 
French   government  or  the  conduct  of  its  generals.      How 
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far  such  acts  of  plunder  are  justifiable  even  in  a  legitimate 
war,  carried  on  according  to  the  lenient  maxims  of  modem 
times,  I  know  not;  but  neither  Louis  XIV.  nor  Louis  XV.  thus 
pillaged  the  libraries,  galleries,  or  churches  of  the  Netherlands, 
notwithstanding  the  allurement  which  the  works  of  Vandyke 
and  Reubens  held  out  to  them,  particularly  at  Brussels  and 
Antwerp.  Nor  did  Frederic  of  Prussia,  though  passionatdy 
fond  of  pictures,  and  not  easily  controlled  by  consideratioos  of 
justice  and  humanity,  take  from  the  gallery  of  Dresden  <Mie 
painting,  not  even  the  Notte  of  Correggio^  notwithstanding  his 
enthusiastic  admiration  of  that  masterpiece-  But  the  war  which 
the  French  waged  on  Rome  (I  may  add,  on  Venice,  Tuscany, 
Parma,  Modena,  &c.  &c.)  was  an  mi[HX)voked  attack,  a  specu* 
lation  of  rapacity,  an  act  of  wanton  violeQce,  an  abuse  of  con« 
fidence,  and  a  cowardly  stratagem,  where  every  means  bad  been 
employed  first  to  deceive,  and  then  overturn  an  unsuspecting 
and,  as  they  themselves  at  their  first  entrance  into  Rome  called 
it,  a  friendly  government.  In  such  a  raffian  aggression*  for  it 
merits  not  the  appellation  of  war,  every  subsequent  deed  of 
rapacity  is  a  violation,  of  the  law  of  nations,  and  evaj  life  sacci? 
ficed  to  usurpation  is  a  murder. 

The  example  of  the  Romans  has,  I  know,  been  adduced 
in  justification  or  at  least  extenuation  of  this  national  felony* 
But,  in  the  first  place,  the  Romans  did  not  take  one  statue 
from  the  Greeks  during  the  first  war,  nor  even  the  second, 
till  the  Etolians  and  their  allies  brought  down  upon  them* 
selves  a  reluctant  and  long-suspended  chastbeuent.  In  the 
next  place,  this  high-minded  and  generous  people  never  by 
public  authority  compelled  the  Greeks  to  surrender  the  master- 
pieces that  adorned  their  cities;  they  never  entered  as  friends 
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and  acted  as  enemies;  they  never  employed  cunning  and 
intrigue,  to  deceive  their  enemies,  but  open  declaration  to 
caution  them,  and  power  and  wisdom  to  subdue  them.  The 
destruction  of  Ctninth*  was  a  signal  act  of  vengeance  justifi- 
able by  the  laws  of  war  as  then  admitted,  but  yet  it  was  more 
the  act  of  the  General  than  of  the  Roman  people,  and  not  alto- 
gether sanctioned  by  the  senate -f*.  When  the  Romans  became 
corrupt,  their  praetors  and  proconsuls  were  often  personally  un* 
just,  but  never  was  such  pillage  publicly  authorized  till  the 
maxims  of  Roman  justice  were  neglected,  and  the  majesty  of 
public  rule  was  abused  and  turned  into  an  instrument  of  tyranny 
by  the  Emperors:    The  French  since  the  revolution  have  indeed 


^  That  very  Mummius,  who  destrojed  Corinth^  rebuilt  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
on  or  near  the  site  of  that  city,  erected  a  brass  statue  to  Jupiter  at  Olympian  and 
contributed  veiy  lai|;elj  to  the  embeliishmeot  of  the  traiple  of  Delphi*  In 
fiict,  the  Romans  were  so  fiir  from  depriring  the  cities  which  fell  under  their 
power  of  their  statues  and  public  ornaments,  that  they  even  restored  to  the 
owners  those  which  had  been  carried  away.  Thus  when  Scipio  took  and  destroyed 
Carthage,  he  restcnred  to  the  Sicilian  cities  the  various  articles,  and  particularly 
the  statues  and  paintings,  which  the  Carthaginians,  a  cruel  pilfering  people,  had 
deprived  them  of.  He  extended  this  benefit  not  to  Italy  only,  as  that  was  just 
and  natural,  but  even  to  Africa,  and  directed  that  every  community  should  be 
allowed  to  resume  all  the  articles  of  public  property  which  it  could  identil^.— » 
lio.  Supp.  LI.  50. 

We  find  moreover,  that  so  late  as  the  era  of  Pliny,  when  Greece  had  felt  not 
the  resentment  of  Sylla  only,  but  the  madness  of  Caligula,  Nero,  and  Domitian, 
the  different  cities  were  in  possession  of  several  of  the  masterpieces  which  had 
distinguished  them  at  an  earlier  period. — lAb.  xxxiv.  &  xxxv. 

t  Cicero  hints  censure  of  this  act  of  severity*—/)!^  Off.  i.  11. 
VOL.  II.  S 
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<lfiien  compared  dieoaseln^s  1^  the  Roma^  but  tbe'resetB^lairee- 
16  only  ift  ^ice;  Ijpre  they  eqiaal  the  opiginal*. 

Bii<r  to  come,  to  the  consequences  of  the  French  mv^asrion';  the 
eV'U  beK  is  of  very  differeDt,  wad  indeed  of  very  alarmkig  mag* 
mjtude;      lo  the  fifsit  ptaee^  they  have  separated  the  op^ent 
eity  and  temtocy  of  Bolognay  and  {dmost  aK  tl^  Adriatic  coast 
fiofp .  di0!  Romaft  state^  thw  iretrenching  near  €Kne4ialf  of  it9 
iotfoniQ  abck  one-third  of  its  population;  a  defalcatioft  whiehv 
mus^  ci«teiderably  atfect  the  dignity  and  resources  of  the  €api* 
t^  wmI  CQlifiecpienlly  Feduce  tite  number  of  its  inhafoitairtsr. 
!|»  ilm:  nest  places  by  the  enopiiion»  coH^biitions  vfaieb  they 
raised,  they  annihilated  the  credit,  and  swallowed  up  the  in- 
come of  the  state,  burthened  the  rich  with  debt,,  and  deprived 
the  poor  of  employment.    The  fall  of  public  credit  occasioned 
thq  ruin  of  the  greater  part  of  the  hospitals^  sehaob,  and  dkarrt- 
aibk  estofaHahHMsnfis,  wUcfav  generaliy  speaking,   derived  their 
inconie  fton^  the  aposftottcal  exchequer-     However  the  fertility, 
of  the  soil,  and  the  industry  of  the  iahabitants,  aided  by  the, 
e;xertion&  of  governments  might  perhap§  cepaii?  eveo  this^  ervil; 
and  it:  is  said  that,  Cavdmal  But^vs  by  an  knproved  system  of 
finan^ee,  liie  soppreseieit  of  exemptions,  and  a  more  equal  distri-t 
button  of  burthens,  has  already  made  a  very  considerable  pro^ 
gress.  towards  that  desirjaJble  object. 

But  another  and  greater  evil  still  remains.     A  secret  and,  it 
is  much  to  be  feared,  a  well-founded  suspicion  exists  thattho 


'  H  I  H^    II  !■■■■  H      H  J 


*  Nero,  it  is  true,  iook^te  hundred  statues  from  Greece  in  the  course  of  his 
feign  (fourteen  y edUsV   TH^  Ikeiich  took  twice  as^  Mtny  from  Italjr  in  one  yeari. 
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Uraneh  have  collier  aadj  if  tpoaaiblK,  tfer  more  nitdhieirm»  de- 
sigM  in  isoQtemplatiQB  fehan  anTJr  A^  iisffe  dbitiitrto  att^nptoid 
to  exeoutej  apd«0;dciap istfaepidicy  «id  so  gmot  the  inflttoiiM  of 
<tbe  iFirst  ^Cmisiiil^  i^ai  itfie  auoouB  a»f  hs  fno§e(^  ^tvftnrtei^er  Uliegr 
tmay  Jbe^  *s  soarcelj  piKrhkanaAicaL  la  such  mtoM^MtasiaM^ 
>whQtt  itbp  rlafit  s^ews  rfaavie  bee»  afl  loalMMty^  -nid  (the  Artwre  «re 
4iU  uncertaAnty^  tber^e  can  be  qo  e»ei^^  m  ^enbiom  oii  hnQt 
i^^gaiti^  w  p«Uic  4idiiiiDiatration.  iBo  irfiat  ^pmpos^  H  «iMll  Ik 
saki,  are iimeliciraitions  ma  «ij6te»  rut  xjbituied  to  lastaP  or«^ 
^ulaticws  .shortly  to  be  o^ogotod?  wJii|r  OBamxumt  la  jcitjr  tuliic^i 
tnay  be  filuDdeiied  ag^a  nest  yeap?  mhy  grepak  flDoranttmitim- 
wento  jbo  ibe  dis^urad  bf  a  )l)ashana5i  'SoUuryi  /or  «dj^  »di»- 
<x>ver  afidfoestore  statues  te>  Me  them  JboDoe  ^iraf  bf  loar  «an<v 
fifties?^  While  .wch  are  lioie  Scan  ib£  :gaFenm]aBty  rpidi^widiieds 
<cann0t  indulise  ^liemselYeB  in  moch  Mtaaitj.  Wiiy  mtdume% 
n(f(sakit^k^  nay  podhapa  deimeiDO 

adequate  iprov«ion  ?  islqr,  saya  aDothfir,  ibnild  Ji  ham^  ia  m  loi taf 
open  to  a  Boemtd  JLtibadk?  3!fae  nobka  padsdic,  ms  anay  laoH  <be 
aapposedy  (the  general  appiselraBsiQii,  md  twhifo  oa  tbe  (aie^ide 
v4hey  aie  (ObUgpd  (to  aell  ttl^  vaJuaMe  ifbmituae  of  their  eabiiioti; 
aad  g^lerifls  to  meet  ithe  seaigcDcies  a£  theixMxncat;  on  ibhe  «otbar 
^nd  4liey  havse  ino  imeaas  ta  ireplaoe  iheiOL,  nor  lindaad  caai  tthef 
have  any  inclination  to  amass  with  great  diffiodlif  bmA  expeflBe 
objects  to  allure  and  gratify  foreign  rapacity.  The  French  there- 
fere  duave  dcprivied  zRome  of  dte  cvedit,  iite  caauraeB,  its  idigatty, 
and  its  indqpeodfiiice;  fthey  hanre  i^obbed  lit  <if  all  ^t  lomsfkU 
lutes  the  prosperity  and  seoHiity  of  a  state,  and  ifaavie  thua 
oaused  it  more  Teal  and  permanent  inpnyrthan  4he  predatory  jieti^ 
tacks  of  Genseric  and  Bourbon^  or  the  tcansient  fury  ^«f 
Odoaoer^asid  Wotila. 

s2 
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The  Gauls  have,  indeed,  at  all  times  been  the  bane  of  public 
felicity,  and  the  torment  of  the  human  species;  in  ancient  times, 
restless,  bold,  and  ferocious,  thej  invaded  and  ravaged  Italy, 
Greece,  and  Asia  Minor.  Tamed  by  the  power  and  civilized 
by  the  arts  of  Rome  they  slumbered  for  a  few  centuries,  till 
they  were  conquered  and  barbarized  again,  first  by  the  Franks 
and  then  by  the  Normans,  when  they  arose  with  redoubled  im- 
petuosity to  disturb  the  neighbouring  states,  and  convulse  all 
Europe  with  an  uninterrupted  succession  of  ambitious  projects, 
plundering  excursions,  and  unprovoked  attacks.  One  consola- 
tory reflection  is  suggested  by  the  history,  of  this  turbulent  race, 
and  upon  its  solidity  we  must  for  the  present  rest  all  hopes  o£ 
liberty  and  independence  in  Europe.  It  is  this,  that  while  the 
ardor,  impetuosity,  and  numbers  of  the  French  have  almost 
'^^  constantly  given  them  the  advantage  in  the  beginning,  the  in- 
solence and  irivolity,  apparently  inseparable  from  the  national 
character,  have  as  invariably  foiled  them  in  the  end,  and  in* 
volved  them  in  shame  and  disaster.  Their  present  leader,  it  is 
true,  is  an  Italian:  his  depth,  perseverance,  and  solidity  may 
perhaps  fix  for  a  time  the  volatility,  and  with  it,  the  fate  of  the 
nation  over  which  he  presides;  but  durability,  so  seldom  granted 
to  the  wisest  of  human  institutions,  can  never  be  annexed  to 
French  domination. 

It  may  perhaps  be  asked,  what  will  be  the  probable  fate  of 
Rome?  Is  it  destined  to  be  a  dependence,  or  the  capital  of 
the  Italian  republic?  or  rather  may  it  not  be  left  in  its  pi*€- 
sent  state  as  the  destined  seat  of  the  Consul's  uncle,  when 
placed  by  his  influence  in  the  papal  chair?  Rome,  if  united 
to  the  Itahan  republic,  would  probably  in  a  short  time  become 
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the  capital  of  all  Italy,  and  form  as  anciently  a  state  of  such 
power  and  magnitude  as  might  rival  and  perhaps  humble  France 
herself*.  To  raise  siich  a  rival  cannot  be  the  object  of  the  First 
Consul.  To  keep  Rome  in  a  state  of  dependence  is  certainly  his 
intention,  but  whether  as  a  republic  under  the  government  of 
one  of  his  brothers,  or  as  the  pontifical  residence  of  his  uncle, 
is  still  a  matter  of  mere  conjecture.  The  latter  may  be  the  most 
probable  destination  of  Rome. 

As  the  catholic  religion  is  the  most  extensive  christian  com- 
munion, and  has  numerous  votaries,  not  only  in  the  coun- 
tries where  it  is  exclusively  established,  but  even  in  those 
where  the  reformation  prevails,  it  is  without  doubt  the  in- 
terest, of  every  government,  that  the  head  of  such  a  body 
should  be  independent,  and  that  his  residence,  for  different 
motives,  should  be  regarded  as  sacred.  Here  th6  piety  of  the 
catholic  and  the  prudence  of  the  politician  must  agree.  To  this 
consideration  another  may  be  added.  The  residence  of  the 
common  Father  of  Christians  ought  to  be  the  seat  of  universal 
charity  and  untroubled  peace ;  its  gates  ought  to  be  open  to  all 
nations ;  and  all  tribes  of  the  human  species,  whatever  their 
variances  and  wars  may  be  elsewhere,  ought  there  at  least  to 
meet  as  brethren,  and  find  the  comforts  of  a  common  home.  It 
would  indeed  be  an  inestimable  advantage  to  have  one  city  thus 
exempt  firom  the  destructive  influence  of  human  passions,  im- 
pervious to  the  horrors  and  alarms  of  war,  and  wholly  con- 
secrated to  peace,    benevolence,    and  humanity,  to  the  study 


*  To  realize  this  event  is  the  interest  and  ought  to  be  the  grand  political 
object  of  England,  of  Austria,  and  of  Russia. 
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of  TdUgioiif'  tke  amptmfemtut  of  soiencey  anA  ttie  ^perfectkftii 
iof  art 


CAMPAtJNA  DI  ROMA. 


One  4i/£  ihe  moA  «triknig  'objedto  in  the  apjproadi  to  (Rome  «, 
as  2  have  eUreiirhere  observed^  that  vast  wiinhabiteMd,  and  in 
many  places  uncultivated  extent  af  Qouiitrjr  tdiait  >aiimMiB[As  at 
on  all  sides,  and  is  called  the  Campagna.  Its  present  state 
of  desolation  is  certainly  singular,  and  naturally  *calls  for  en- 
quiry. Some  travellers  attribute  it  to  the  destructive  influence 
of  papal  ^yemment  and  catholic  si^perstition  workiiig  here 
as  in  their  very  focus,  and  with  all  their  pernicious  activit/. 
It  must  r^ppear  fortunate  in  ihe  eyes  of  such  obseroerSy  thai; 
causes  which  strike  the  eaith  with  barrenness  and  taint  the  Mr 
with  pestilenoe,  have  not  also  darkened  the  £ice  of  heav£tn  ^and 
involved  Rome,  in  clouds  and  tempests.  And  ^gularly  luckjT 
it  must  be  considered  that  their  malignity  is  restricted  (to  the 
plains^  and  that  while  it  extends  on  one  side  to  thirty  it  is 
.on  the  other  confined  to  twelve  or  sixteen  miles;  that  they 
iK)metimes  9pare  certain  favored  regions,  and  now  and  then 
fix  on  others  apparently  more  distant  from  their  sphere  of 
action.;  and  in  ;^hort»  that  they  are  not  very  regular  and  syste- 
matical in  their  .progress,  as  otherwise  they  jnust  ihave  reached 
the  mountains  of  AlbanQ^  TibuTj  and  Sabina  extended  over 
JJmbria^  and  i^preading  from  the  Tuscan  to  the  Adriatic  Sea^ 
from  Bologna  to  Terracinay  they  must  have  long  since  turned 
One  of^  thfe  most  fertile  countries  in  the  world  into  a  dreary 
desert.  But  as  these  causes,  ^o  active  in  the  Campagftaj  are 
perfectly  inefficient  in  every  other  part  of  the  Roman  terri- 
tory,  and  particularly  at  Loretio^  Ancfma^   Fam^   and  in  all 


tlie  dieliaouS'  enviroiifi:  of  Mlognuy  though  m  miic&  tt&der  Ibeiii 
deadly  iDflueoce  as  Rome  atid  ito  immediate  nagkborhoods  tbe 
reader  omj  be  disposed  to-  seek  for  dome  moie  saAwiactory  sok»- 
tion  of  tbe  difficutty.  Ta  obtain  it  we  mast  go  back  tb  aim 
tiquity. 


'■■  StndMoburvesvthat  tltt  ccMateof  Xalmnk:trevein  soum  places 
ixnhealth|fy  and  awnbes  ^t  qualiitrf  to  the*  marshes  tbeV  bwder 
them^;  It  naAtimAy  fbtiowS'tfaat  iiv  ailcMDt  as  weH  as  isr  inoidttr» 
taine».1^  air  of  the  coast  piust  not  unfrequentlx  be  carried  By 
sMbsBCBOEt  nto  the  interipivaiid  aS'liie  C^iJTijragiiet is  sunxninded* 
by  mountains  on^  evenyi  other sMkv'thBUfTB^pomi  may v  pooticuiMlyc* 
in  the  calm  and  sultry  months  of  summer,  remain  suspended  in 
the  air,  and  considers)^  aflicct'  its  sakibrky.  TM  same  effect 
is  produced  in  the  gulph  of  Corinth  by  a?  sinrilar  cause^  eyery 
autumn,  when  the  exhalations  from  the  swamps  and  marshes  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Achelousj  are  carried  up  the  gulph,  and  being 
confined  by  Ae  h4gh  hiti&  and  mountains  timt  berder^  it^  haag^ 
brooding  over  the  sea  and  neighbouring  shore,  and  oftentimes 
rise  so  high,  as  to  render-  Corinth  iftselJ^,  tTiough  seated  on  an 
eminence,  for  some  months  almost  unijdkabitable..  To  confixmr 
this  conjecture,  I  need  only  observe,  that  several  ancient  writers^ 
sad:  among  othero  Horace,  Mai^tiai,  and'  Fipontinus  Fcprasen^  tfte 
air  of  Rome  itself  as  unwholesome  during  the  great  heats,  and' 
at  present,  tke  wind  which  blows  troni  the  coasts  in  summer,, 
particularly  since  the  forests  that  formerly  eo^^emd  them  ha¥« 


*  Lib.  T. — Columella  indeed  geems  to  consider  the  vicinity  oT  tile  sea  as  ge^ 
nerallj  insalubrious.  ^^  Praestat,**  sajs  he,  ^^  a  mari  longo  potiusintenrallo  ^uam 
brevi  refugisse,  quia  media  sunt  spatia  gravioris  halitus.  "      * 
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been  thinned  by  the  late  Pope,  is  considered  as  peculiar!/ 
noxious*.  In  fact,  a  marshy  soil,  und^r  the  influence  of  a  warm 
sun,  must  naturally  emit  gross  exhalations,  and  the  more  serene 
the  sky,  the  more  permanent  and  destructive  must  be  their  in- 
fluence. 

We  must  recollect  at  the  same  time,  that  the  Campagna 
is  not  the  only  unhealthy  tract  in  Italy;  that  Etruria  has  its 
maremna^  and  that  its  ooasts  were  never  remarkable  for  salubrity. 
"  Est  sane,''  says  the  younger  PUny,  "  gravis  et  pestilens  ora 
Tuscorum,  quae  per  littus  extenditur-f-.  Rutilius  confirms  this 
observation  when  he  describes  Grdmca  and  Cosa. 

Inde  Graviscarum  fiisUgia  rara  iddemuB 

Quas  premit  sative  saspe  paludis  odor  •  .  • 

Cemimus  antiquas,  nullo  custode  ruinas, 
£t  desolatae  maenia  fieda  Cosae  •  •  •  • 


*  Agues,  intermitting  fevers,  and  pthisical  symptoms  were  common  in  Rome  an- 
ciently as  well  as  now,  according  to  Asclepiades,  who  flourished  in  the  time  of 
Pompey,  and  is  quoted  by  Galen,  who  confirms  his  report. 

Of  the  insldubrity  of  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Rome  we  hare  a  striking, 
instance  in  Columella,  who,  speaking  of  Regulus,  says — Nam  Pupiniae  pestilentis. 
simul  et  exilis  agricultorem  fuisse  eum  loquuntur  historiae.  Now  this  tract  gave 
its  name  to  the  Tribus  Pupinioy  and  was  only  seven  or  eight  miles  distant  from 
Rome  towards  Tusculum. 

The  Vatican  valley,  now  called  Vol  (Tlnfemoy  and  anciently  Vidlis  Inferay 
was  formerly,  as  it  is  at  present,  though  dose  to  the  city,  deserted  because  un* 
healthy.— 5ee  Tac.  Hut.  ii.  93. 

t  L.  t.  Ep.  6. 
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Silittg,  speaking  of  another  town  oti  th^  same  coast,  alludes  im 
the  same  insalubrity  produced  by  the  same  cause. 

•  •  •  .  obsessffi  eatnpo  squalente  Fregenae.  Lib.  ttli. 

Even  in  England,  where  the  summer  heat  is  so  moderate,  and 
of  such  short  duration,  and  where  the  wind  blows  strong  from 
one  point  or  other  ten  months  out  of  the  twelve,  the  fens, 
marshes,  and  low  lands  in  Essex,  Cambridgeshire,  and  Lincoln- 
shire, di£Fuse  their  influence  wide  enough  to  enable  us  to  calcu- 
late its  effects  in  a  hotter  climate.  Freedom  and  industry  united 
have  not  yet  been  able  to  purify  the  air  of  the  fenny  islands  of 
l^ealand. 

From  these  observations  I  am  inclined  to  infer,  that  the  air  of 
the  Campagna  could  never  have  been  much  more  healthy  than 
it  is  at  present.  I  admit  howeyer,  that  cultivation  and  popula- 
tion might  then  have  counteracted  the  causes  above  mentioned ; 
-and  I  must  observe  also,  that  at  m  very  remote  period  those 
causes  did  not  perhaps  exist,  and  that  many  portions  of  laad» 
now  marshes,  might  then  have  been  covered  with  the  sea,  as  the 
flatness  of  the  coast  and  the  consequent  shallowness  of  the  water 
must  have  been  considerably  incremed  in  the  course  of  time  by 
the  perpetual  depositions  of  the  Tiber.  The  population  of  this 
territory  seems  to  have  been  greatest  during  the  infancy  of  the 
Roman  republic,  whose  energies  were  first  displayed  in  contests 
within  her  immediate  vicinity,  and  almost  in  sight  of  the  Ca* 
pitoL 

Not  to  mention  GabH^  Udma^  Collatium^  &c.,  Pfiny  enu- 

VOL.  II.  T 
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merates  more  than  fifty  nations  inhabiting  Latium  at  the  same 
time;  and  what  must  appear  more  extraordinary,  places  thirty- 
three  towns  within  the  narrow  compass  of  the  Pomptine  marshes. 
These  towns,  like  the  cities  mentioned  in  the  Scripture  dur- 
ing the  time  of  Abraham,  were  probably  little  more  than  our 
ordinary  villages.  But  whatever  they  were,  the  fifty  nations 
and  the  thirty-three  cities  had  disappeared,  and  scarcely  left 
any  trace  behind. — Ita,  ex  antiquo  Latio  *  populi  interiere 
sine  vestigiis'f. 

Among  these  tribes  PUny  enumerates  the  Albans^  the  Fi^ 
denotes^  the  Cariolani;  and  indeed  of  the  depopulation  of  the 
Campagna  during  the  most  flourishing  period  of  Roman  prospe- 
rity, we  have  sufficient  and  unquestionable  evidence.  Horace, 
to  give  a  full  idea  of  a  lonely  deserted  spot,  says, 

Gabiis  desertior  atqo^ 
Fidenis 


It  is  to  be  observed  that  Fidetue  was  five,  Gabii  ten  miles  from 
Rome  J.  Propertius  expresses  the  solitude  of  Gabii  in  a  very 
concise  but  emphatical  manner. 

Et  qui  nunc  nulli,  maxima  turba  CroM.  L&.  4to. 


*  LIU. 

t  Lib.  III. 

!|;  li  is  probable,  that  most  ot  the  persons  killed  bj  the  ftll  of  an  anqphi* 
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Strabo^  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Tiberius,  represents  the  cities 
of  Ardea  and  Laurentwn  as  having  been  destroyed  by  the 
Sammtesy  and  still  in  ruins  in  his  time.  To  these  he  adds  many 
others,  such  as  Lavmium^  Collatia,  Antemna^  Fregella  *,  &c. 
which  he  says  had  dwindled  into  villages ;  so  that  the  central 
regions  of  Italy,  and  Latium  itself,  do  not  appear  to  have 
abounded  with  population,  even  during  that  prosperous  period. 
That  OsHcy  though  the  sea-port  of  Rome,  should  lose  almost 
all  its  inhabitants,  when  the  capital  was  on  the  decline,  must 
appear  very  natural,  when  we  consider  that  the  air  was  infected 
by  the  neighbouring  marshes  and  the  harbor  nearly  choaked  up 
with  sand.  Every  reader  is  acquainted  with  the  beautiful  de* 
scription  of  Lucan,  who,  as  a  poet,  affects  to  foretel  at  the  bat- 
tle of  PharsaHa^  the  desolation  which  he  himself  witnessed*!*. 
Juvenal   represents  the  Pomptine  marshes  as  a  receptacle  of 


theatre  at  Bdenct  in  the  reign  of  Tiberioa,  were  Rpmans,  who  flocked  from 
the  capital  to  the  amusements  of  a  neighbouring  village  or  rather  suburb.*— 
Tac.  Ann.  iii. 

*  Strabo,  Lib.  v. 

t  Gentes  Mars  iste  fiituras 

Obruet,  et  populos  aeyi  venientis  in  orbem 
Erepto  natale  feret.    Tunc  omne  Latinum 
Fabula  nomen  erit:  Gabios,  Veiosque,  Coramque 
Pulvere  vix  tect®  poterunt  monstrare  ruinas ; 
Albanosque  Lares,  Laurentinosque  penates 
Rus  yacuum,  quod  non  habitet,  nisi  nocte  coacta 
Invitus. 

LucMj  Lib.  rii* 

T  2 
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fobben^  and  tpeaka  of  guards  employed  for  the  protection  of 
tr«veUers*.  I  need  not  repeat  what  I  have  telated  ebevrh^re^ 
tbftt  Qcert)  mentions  an  attack  made  npon  a  friend  of  hb 
ad  the  foot  of  Mount  Albanus;  that  the  Via  Appia  was  lined 
trttb  tomhs  and  mausoleums  from  the  very  walk  of  the  city 
to  the  neighbouiiiood  of  Alba^  that  the  other  roads  were  by 
no  meanit  iroid  of  snch  gloomy  decorations,  and  that  amidst 
tiius  crowd  of  moammcnts  little  xoom  was  Idik  for  kabitaUt 
nansioBs. 

From,  all  tbeae  cii cvmstances  i  shoidd  be  kd  to  suspect 
tiiat  the  population  of  the  Campugna  was  not  iPery  great  even 
in  the  time  o#  Augnstua  and  Tn^an ;  and  if  this  should  real^ 
kuve  been  the  case,  I  know  of  no  satisfactory  method  o§  ac» 
counting  for  a  defici^icy  so  ext|W)rdinary  in  the  Deigbbour^ 
hood  of  such  an  immense  capital  other  than  the  unwholesome- 
nets  of  the  air.  That  there  were  anciently  a  very  great 
number  of  villas  rising  in  every  part  of  this  region  I  admit, 
but  this  multiplicity  of  country  houses  cannot  be  adduced  as 
a  proof  of  its  general  salubrity  because  many  of  them  were 
erected  in  places  acknowledged  even  then  to  be  unwhole- 
some, and  were  moreover  designed  for  temporary  accommoda- 
tion, and  as  occasional  retreats  in  winter,  spring,  and  the  be- 
ginning of  summer^  seasons  when  the  whole  Campug?ia  is  per- 
fectly salubrious.  The  Lamrem  or  Lmurmiiine  villa  of  Pliny 
seems  to  have  been  of  this  description,  as  we  may  very  fairly 
infer  from  the  many  precautions  taken  to  catch  every  gleam  of 


•  Sat  III. 
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sunsbine,  and  exclude  aU  the  cooler  windft.  He  speaks  also  of 
the  convenience  of  one  particukr  apartment^  especially  dunng 
the  SatutmiMat  that  is^  in  December. 

As  for  the  cultiyation  of  this  territorj^  a  yery  considerable 
part  was  andently,  as  it  is  nowy  entirely  given  up  to  pasturage; 
Such  in  particular  wa»  the  territory  of  Latovatumj  tkulii  grvga 
€f(mum^  muUa  ibi  eqti^rumy  bmmmquc  armenta%  aays  Fliny  the 
younger^  when  describing  his  villa  near  Lamrcntum ;,  he  abo  in 
the  same  efustle  alludes  to  the  woods  which  cohered  the  coasts^ 
and  extended  in  rarious  directions  around  hi9  house*  Mad^ 
.  oeeurrentibus  ^fvis  via  courctatnr^  modo  laiissima  pratis  diffm- 
dUmr'  et  ptdeidt,  are  faos  expressions  when  describrng  the  way 
to  it.  Suggtruiitj  adds  he^  ^atim  ligna  prosnma  sUoa^ 
Such  is  precisely  the  pcesent  appearanoe.  of  the  coast  from 
CMia  to  the  promontoiry  of  Crnre^  ?i  vast  extent  of  phuo  compered 
ki  many  placet  witii  forests^  and  in  others  expanding  into  wide 
meadows  and  pastures.  Much  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
anciently  under  corn,  as  immense  supplies  were  regularly  con- 
veyed to^  Rome  from  Sicily,  Egypt,  and  Africa,  supplies  which 
the  fertility  of  the  plains  of  Latium  jftid  Etruriay  if  called  forth 
by  the  vts  of  cultivatioa,  would  lafve^'rendefed  unnecessary  •fx 


^  fKik  IV.  Bpiist^  17. 

1  W«  tad  m  andeBt  ystmaBA  tp«qMiit  SMMfiott  «Kda  of  ytan  «f  acamity  at 
Jbrnt^  an  eiikwhicb  could' m4  havie  ocemeit  90  tn^aenifyy  M  l^  lad  beeaaa 
waft  qiUiratod)  ■aqionlty  as  i<  ia  at  preeetit.  Thus  in  fte- MrUett  agaa  of  the  M* 
public  we  find  Rome  reduced  to'tiie  greatest  distrees  for  want  of  eoni^  aa  uati» 
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At  present  scvctbI  extCTisive  tracts  are  cultivated,  particularly 
on  the  left  of  the  Via  Tiburtina^  and  of  the  Via  Appia^  in  the 
Pomptine  marshes.  The  fields  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  Rome,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber j  excepting  however  the 
gardens  that  lie  between  that  river  and  the  Monte  Mario^  are 
used  as  meadows,  and  produce  vast  quantities  of  the  finest 
hay.  It  is  in  fact  a  grievous  mistake  arising  partly  from 
inattention  and  partly  from  prejudice,  to  imagine  that  the 
Campagnay  because  uninhabited,  is  therefore  totally  neglected 
and  unproductive.  At  stated  periodic  the  population  of  the 
neighbouring  towns  is  employed  in  its  cultivation,  and  the 
yearly  produce,  if  I  may  believe  the  assurance  of  a  very  in- 
tellig^itScotch  gentleman,  who  had  passed  twenty  years  at  Rome, 
and  was  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  state  of  the  capital 
and  the  country  around,  was  upon  an  avei^ge  valued  at  two 
pounds  per  acre.  Such  a  produce  seems  to  imply  no  small 
attention  to  cultivation,  especially  when  it  is  considered  that  in 
some  parts,  the  soil  neither  is  nor  probably  ever  was  .very  fit  for 


year  U.  C.  901,  again  in  tbe  jear  SU  and  343.  I  am  aware  that  the  scarcitjr  <m 
both  these  occasions  is  ascribed  by  Liviua  to  other  causes  than  the  sterility  of  the 
soil,  such  as  the  dissensions  that  occupied  the  minds  and  time  of  the  people,  and 
the  harangues  of  tribunes  that  captivated  and  rivetted  them  to  the  forum.  But 
this  cause  of  neglect  must  be  confined  to  citizens,  or  at  least  to  freemen,  and  they 
were  only  a  part,  or  rather  the  masters  of  the  cultirators,  who  were  in  genend 
slaves  or  bonds-men.  But  the  same  scarcity  returned  more  frequently,  without 
the  same  or  any  similar  cause,  und^  the  Emperors,  twice  durin|f  the  reign  of 
Tiberius,  as  often  under  Claudius,  &c.  &c.  A  similar  evil  is  seldom  heard  of  in 
Rome  in  modem  times,  though  its  population  exceeds  one  hundred  and  eightf 
thousand  souls. 
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agricultural  purposes.  Such  at  least  is  the  dpinioa  of  a  very 
candid,  learned,  and  most  worthy  autlior,  who  viewed  it  without 
prejudice,  and  examined  it  with  scientific  minuteness.  His  words 
are — "  I  will  boldly. affirm,  that  the  most  striking  parts,  the  whole 
plain  between  Rome  and  Tivoli,  aiid  the  Pomptinie  marshes^ 
never  were  or  could.be  in  a  much  better  state  than  at  present 
I  have  walked  over  in  shooting  great  .part  of  the  plain  between 
Rome  and  Tivoli,  and  the  soil,  which  consisits  of  a  deep  white 
crystallized  sand,  generally,  covered  with  a  coat  of  black  sand 
not  half  an  inch,  and  oftener  not  a  qu^^rter  of  an  inch  deep, 
evidently  proves  that  it  never  could  be  in  a.  state  of  ordi- 
nary cultivation.  Imn^ense  expense  may  have  carried  soil  to 
'some  spots  to  make  gardens;  but  eyea  that  adventitious  fertility 
could  not  be  of  long  duration,  it  would  soon  disappear  through 
the  hungry  unconnected  sand  beneath*. 

Whethier  any,  or  if  any,  what  degrep  of  blame  may  attach  to 
the  papal  government,  it  is  difficult  to  determine,  because  it  is 
not  very  easy  to  discover  what  right  the  sovereign  has  to  inter-- 
fere  in  the  management  of  individual  property,  and  the  culti- 
vation of  private  estates.  That  the  Roman  government  and 
nobility  have  hitherto,  like  all  continental  governments  and 
nobles,  paid  little  attention  to  agriculture  is  I  believe  generally 
admitted,  and  that  the  system  of  corn  laws  established  in 
the  papal  territory  was.  impolitic  and  pernicious^  is. equally 
acknowledged  on  all  sides;  but  the  last  of  these  defects 
has  been  removed  by  the  recent  suppression  of  all  the  ancient 


«  Theory  of  the  Earthy  hy  Philip  Howard,  Esq. 
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regulations  o«i  this  head,  and  the  introduction  of  a  new  code^ 
founded  upon  more  enlightened  principles;  while  the  £>nner 
can  onlj  be  remedied  by  time,  and  a  v^y  general  revolu^ 
tion  in  continental  manners  and  feelings.  The  papal  go* 
vernment  is  not  indeed  in  its  very  nature  active,  and  that 
agriculture  is  not,  or  rather  has  not  hitherto  been  one  of 
its  principal  objects  is  undeniable ;  a  defect  which  is  the  more 
to  be  lamadted,  as  few  territories  are  better  calculated  for 
all  the  purposes  of  cultivation,  in  consequence  of  the  fer^ 
tility  and  variety  of  the  soil,  the  profound  peace  which  the 
character  of  the  Pontiff  generally  insures  to  his  subjects^ 
and  the  site  of  the  country  itself,  in  the  very  centre  of  Italy, 
commanding  two  seas,  atHi  afibrding  all  the  means  of  eas^' 
exportation*. 

A  spirit  of  improvement  is  at  present  gone  abroad  in  the 
various  states  of  Italy,  and  as  it  has  reached  Rome  in  its  pro- 
gress, it  is  to  be  hoped  that  its  influence  wiU  be  active  and 
efficient.  One  means  of  amelioration  the  authority  of  govern^ 
ment  might  without  any  difficulty  introduce  into  iheCampagna^ 
by  planting  the  road  sddes,and  increasing  thd  growth  (^the  forests^ 
which  belong  to  it,  along  the  shore,  and  giving  by  prenmims 
and  every  other  incentive,  all  possible  encouragement  to  that 


*  Nob  aine  causft  dii  honiimqve  huac  mW  eondendfe  locnm  dtgemnt^  salu* 
berrimos  coUes,  flumen  opportunum,  quo  ex  MecUterraneis  locis  fruges  devehan* 

tor,  (jQO  nnritmn  com  meatus  accipiaiitury  mare  vicuiuiu  ad  commodttates 

regionum  Italiae  medium,  ad  incrementtmi  urbis  oatum  unice  locum«*-T«f.  JJv. 
lib.  V.  54. 
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particular  branch  of  agriculture.  The  multiplication  of  trees 
ornamental  and  useful  in  most  countries,  would  be  par* 
ticularlj  so  in  the  Campagna,  where  wood  only  is  wanting  to 
complete  the  picture,  and  shelter  at  th^  same  time  the  capital 
and  inland  tracts  from  the  exhalations  of  the  marshes  along  the 
coast*.. 

The  malaria  or  unwholesomeness  of  the  Campagna  is  sup* 
posed  to  commence  with  the  great  heats  or  dog-<}ays,  and 
lasts  tiU  the  autumnal  rains  precipitate  the  noxious  vapors, 
refresh  the  earth,  and  purify  the  atmosphere.  During  this 
period  of  time,  that  is  during  the  space  of  two  months,  the 
country  is  deserted,  and  except  the  delightful  retreats  of  Tivolt 
and  the  Alban  Mount  placed  by  their  elevation  above  the 
reach  of  infection,  every  villa,  casino,  and  even  abbey  and 
convent  is  deserted.  So  strong  is  the  prejudice  of  the  Ro* 
mans  in  this  respect,  that  it  is  considered  as  dangerous  and 
almost  mortal  to  sleep  out  of  the  walls,  though  perhaps  not 
twenty  yards  from  the  very  gates  of  the  city  -f-.  It  is  certainly 
reasonable  to  allow  that  the  natives  of  a  country  are  the 
best  judges  of  its  climate,  and  it  is  prudent  and  right  that 
strangCTs  should  follow  their  advice  and  example  in  guarding 
against  its  inconveniencies;  yet  it  is  impossible  not  to  suspect 
that  there  is  on  this  occasion  a  considerable  degree  of  groundless 
apprehension.  In  fact,  if  a  cold  is  taken  in  a  rural  excursion 
dqring  the  hot  ropnths,  it  is  attributed  to  the  malaria.    Every 


^  See  YeBttti  on  the  CultivatloB  of  the  Campagna. 

f  As  in  the  Villa  Borghese  for  instance. 
VOL.  II*  V 
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fever,  and  indeed  every  indisposition  caught  by  travellers  who 
pass  the  Pomptine  marshes,  or  the  Campagna  during  the  summer 
months,  is  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  the  air ;  while  such  dis- 
orders might  very  naturaJly  be  supposed  to  arise  from  heat  and 
fatigue,  causes  sufficiently  active  to  produce  fatal  distempers  in 
any  chmate. 

The  conclusion  which  I  am  inclined  to  draw  from  these  ob- 
servations is,  that  the  Campagna  di  Roma  may,  from  very  ob- 
vious causes,  be  in  some  places  and  at  certain  seasons  unhealthy; 
that  active  cultivation,  draining,  extensive  plantations,  and, 
above  all,  an  increase  of  population,  might  in  a  great  degree 
remedy  this  insalubrity;  but,  that  it  is  unjust  and  uncandid  to 
attribute  to  the  Popes  an  evil  which  the  ancient  Romans 
either  did  not  or  could  not  remove,  though  they  might  com- 
mand and  combine  for  that  purpose  all  the  skill,  and  all  the 
riches  of  the  universe*.  In  fine,  if  there  be  any  difference 
between  ancient  and  modern  Rome  in  point  of  healthiness,  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  the  latter  must  have  the  advantage,  as 
the  site  of  the  modern  city  is  considerably  raised  by  the  ruins, 


*  The  appearance  of  the  few  peasants  that  inhabited  the  Campagna  is  frightful 
and  disgusting;  bloated  bellies,  distorted  features,  dark  jellow  complexion,  livid 
ejes  and  lips,  in  short,  all  the  symptoms  of  dropsy,  jaundice,  and  ague,  seem 
united  in  their  persons.  But  though  I  am  far  from  maintaining  that  the  qualities 
of  the  air  have  no  share  in  the  production  of  these  deformities,  yet  I  am  inclined 
to  attribute  them  in  some  degree  also  to  bad  water  and  bad  diet.  The  first  of 
these  causes  produces  similar  appearances  in  several  mountainous  countries, 
pai'ticularly  in  Switzerland,  and  the  latter  disposes  the  constitution  to  receive 
with  tenfold  effect  the  action  of  the  air^  and  the  impression  of  noxious  ex* 
halations. 
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and  consequently  the  inundations  of  the  Tiber  are  less  fre- 
quent and  less  mischievous,  and  the  quantity  of  stagnant 
water  much  diminished.  In  fact,  whatever  the  air  of  Rome 
may  be  for  infants  and  youth,  it  is  now  considered  as  peculiarly 
favorable  to  riper  age,  and  said  to  be  as  anciently  highly  con- 
ducive to  longevity. 


ir  2 
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CHAP.   \. 


DEPARTURE  FROM  ROME — CHARACTER  OF  THE  ROMANS 
ANCIENT  AND  MODERN. 

JoLT  length  the  day  fixed  for  our  departure  approached/ and 
on  the  second  of  August  we  made  a  last  visit  to  the  Forum,  the 
CoUseum,  the  Pantheon,  and  the  CapitoL     We  once  more  hailed 
the  genius  of  Rome  in  the  colonnade  of  St,  Peter,  and  retired 
after  sunset  to  the  gardens  of  the  Villa  Medici  on  the  Pincian 
Mount  fCollis  Hortulorum.)      There  we  seated  ourselves  under 
a  cluster  of  pines  and  poplars  that  hung  waving  over  the  ancient 
walls  of  the  city,  and  as  we  enjoyed  the  freshness  of  the  evening 
air,  reflected  upon  the  glorious  objects  we  had  seen,  and  the 
many  happy  hours  we  had  passed  in  this  grand  Capital  of  the 
civilized  world,  the  seat  of  taste,  literature,  and  magnificence. 
We  were  now  about  to  take  our  leave  for  ever  probably,  of 
these  noble  scenes,  and  felt,  and  who  would  not  have  felt?  no 
inconsiderable  degree  of  regret  at  the  reflection,  that  we  now 
beheld  the  towers  of  Rome  vanishing  in  darkness  for  the  last 
time !     It  is  indeed  impossible  to  leave  this  city  without  emo- 
tion; so  many  claims  has  it  to  our  attention;  so  many  holds 
upon  our  best  passions. 
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As  the  travdler  paqes  along  her  streets,  spacious,  silent,  and 
majestic,  he  feels  the  irresistible  genius  of  the  place  working  in 
his  soul,  his  memory  teems  with  recollections,  and  his  heart 
swells  with  patriotism  and  magnanimity;  two  virtues  that 
seem  to  spring  from  the  very  soil,  and  flow  spontaneously 
from  the  climate — so  generally  do  they  pervade  eyery  period 
of  Roman  history.  While  the  great  republicy  the  parent  of 
so  many  heroes  rises  before  him,  he  looks  around  like  Ca* 
millus  at  tlie  hills — the  plain — the  river — for  ever  consecrated 
by  their  fame,  and  raises  his  eyes  with  reverence  to  the 
sky  that  seemed  to  inspire  their  virtues.  In  truth,  no  na- 
tional character  ever  appeared  so  exalted,  rose  with  such  an 
accumulation  of  honor  from  so  many  trials,  or  retained  its 
hard-earned  glory  for  so  long  a  period,  as  that  of  the  Romans. 
Nulla  tmqnam  respvblica  nee  major^  nee  swictioTj  neo  honk 
esemplis  ditiorfuit^  says  Titus  Livius  *,  and  the  assertion  was  not 
the  effusion  of  national  vanity,  for  the  Romans  were  too  great 
to  be  vain,  but  the  result  of  well-grounded  conviction.  That 
deep  sense  of  religion  which  distinguished  the  republic  from 
every  other  state,  and  was  according  to  Cicero  one  of  the  sources 
of  its  grandeur ;  that  benevolence  which  taught  them  to  respect 
human  nature  in  their  enemies,  at  a  time  when  to  slaughter 
or  at  best  enslave  the  conquered,  was  deemed  even  by  the 
Greeks  themsdves  the  right  of  the  victor;  that  strict  atten- 
tion to  justice  and  the  law  of  nations  in  proclaiming  and  carrying 
on  war-f- ;  that  contempt  or  rather  defiance  of  danger  and  calm 
perseverance  in  spite  of  difliculties  and  obstacles ;  that  disin^ 
terestedness  and  neglect  of  all  personal  indulgence,  and  above 


*  Lib.  I.  Prof.  i  Ctc  de  Off.  lib.  i.  cap.  xi. 
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all,  that  manly  and  unalterable  consistency  which  in  a  peculiar 
manner  marked  and  supported  their  conduct  both  in  public  and 
private*:  these  were  the  grand  and  distinguishing  features  of 
the  Roman  character,  features  which  they  have  imprinted  on 
their  edifices,  their  writings,  their  laws,  and  their  language,  and 
bequeathed  to  posterity  as  an  endless  claim  to  its  gratitude  and 
admiration.  That  each  of  these  qualities  may  have  shone  forth 
most  conspicuously  in  other  nations,  and  in  many  individuals*, 
must  be  admitted ;  but  never  were  they  so  intimately  interwoven 
with  the  whole  existence  and  being  of  an  active  people  either 
before  or  since,  and  in  consistency  in  particular  they  must .  be 
acknowledged  to  stand  unrivalled.  The  Greeks,  more  lively  and 
ingenious,  but  at  the  same  time  more  changeable  and  fantastic, 
appear  when  compared  to  the  Romans,  as  children  put  in  con* 
trast  with  men ;  and  Virgil  has  most  philosophically  as  well  as 
poetically  struck  off  the  characters  of  the  two  nations,  when  to 
the  acuteness  and  subtlety  of  the  Greeks  he  grants  superiority 
in  the  arts  and  sciences,  while  to  Roman  firmness  and  wisdom 
he  consigns  the  sceptre  of  the  universe -f-. 

To  seek  for  parallels  in  modern  history,  would  be  a  vain  pur- 
suit, though  our  sprightly  neighbours  are  wont  in  a  delirium  of 
self-complacency,  to  compare  themselves  to  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  alternately,  and  interweave  the  virtues  of  both  these 
renowned  races,  in  the  texture  of  modern  French  perfection^ 


*  Maxime  ipse  populus  Romanus  animi  magnitttdine  exceUit 

Ck.  Off.  K  18. 

f  Jacudent  alii^  &c«  Tu  regere,  &c.<-*i£tt.  vu 
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But  while  we  give  them  in  unison  with  the  voice  of  Europe, 
much  of  the  valor  and  ingenuity,  with  all  the  levity,  and  all 
the  vanity  of  the  Greeks,  we  cannot  allow  them  one  spark  of 
Roman  magnanimity.  The  Roman  Pontiffs  have  occasionally 
emulated  the  firmness  of  the  Consuls,  and  the  Venetian  not  un- 
frequently  displayed  the  wisdom  of  the  senate,  while  owing  to 
the  manly  and  generous  spirit  of  a  free  government  the  British 
nation  may  be  allowed  to  possess  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
patriotism  and  intrepidity  of  the  Roman  j)eople. 

The  ambition  with  which  the  Romans  are  so  often 
charged,  cannot  with  justice  be  considered  as  a  flaw  in  their 
character,  as  no  great  nation,  or  illustrious  individual,  ever  was 
or  indeed,  can  well  be  entirely  exempt  from  that  active  passion, 
that  vivida  vis  animi^  which  always  accompanies  great  talents, 
and  is  designed  by  Providence  to  develop  and  bring  them 
into  action.  To  which  we  may  add,  that  a  spirit  of  con- 
quest generally  originates  from  the  necessity  and  success  of 
self-defence ;  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  far  greater  part 
of  the  early  wars  in  which  the  republic  was  engaged,  arose 
from  the  jealousy  of  the  petty  states  in  her  vicinity.  The 
subjugation  of  these  states  and  their  incorporation  with  the 
victors,  awakened  the  suspicion  of  more  distant  and  powerful 
rivals,  and  brought  the  Samnites,  the  Lucanians,  and  the 
Bruttii  successively  into  the  field,  till  the  war  of  Pyrrhus  showed 
the  necessity  of  uniting  Italy  under  one  head,  to  prevent  her 
jarring  cities  from  introducing  foreign  powers  into  her  provinces, 
and  from  thus  sacrificing  her  independence  to  a  momentary 
interest.  This  struggle  tried  and  proved  the  strength  of  Rome, 
enabled  her  to  unite  all  the  energies  of  Italy,  and  prepared 
ber  for  the  more  dangerous  aad  more  extensive  contest  with 
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the  Carthaginians.  The  Eunib  wars  originated  from  aoimd 
policy,  which  pointed  out  the  necessity  of  keeping  so  powerful 
a  rival  at  a  distance  from  the  coasts  of  Italy,  and  were  at 
the  same  time  the  unavoidable  effect  of  two  states,  whose 
interests  and  views  were  so  opposite,  coming  into  immediate 
contact.  The  first  was  an  essay  and  a  mere  prelude  to  the 
second,  which  decided  the  contest,  and  in  fact  laid  Car^ 
thage  at  the  feet  of  her  more  magnanimous  rival.  Never 
did  a  more  arduous  struggle  engage  two^  powerful  nations^ 
and  never  did  mortals  witness  a  more  splendid  display  of  the 
heroic  virtues  than  that  which  Rome  thesn  exhibited  to  the  asto« 
nished  universe. 

The  dissensions  among  the  Greeks,  and  the  far-^fkmed  Pe« 
loponesian  war  itself,  sink  into  insignificance  wh^n  com^ 
pared  not  only  with  the  niighty  weight,  and  wide  sweeping 
desolation  of  the  second  Punic  war,  but  with  the  persever- 
ance, the  wisdom,  the  spirit,  and  the  magnanimity  with  which 
it  was  prosecuted ;  nor  is  there  a  period  in  the  annals  of  the 
world  which  furnishes  more  instruction,  or  presents  human  na* 
ture  in  a  nobler  point  of  view,  than  the  history  of  this  most 
sanguinary  contest.  Every  page  of  it  is  a  record  of  heroisffi 
that  sets  the  soul  in  a  blaze;  it  ou^t  to  be  read  over  and  over 
again,  and  every  line  committed  to  memory  by  the  youth  of 
every  free  state,  and  particularly  of  Britain,  that  they  may 
learn  hbw  to  appretiate  the  liberty  and  independence  of  their 
country,  how  to  fight,  and  how  to  die  in  its  defence. 

The  insidious  policy  of  Macedon  next  engaged  the  atteation  of 
Rome,  and  the  punishment  she  inflicted  upon  its  temporizing 
despots  cannot  bat  deserve  our  applause.  In  her  conduct  toward* 
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the  Greeks  the  republic  first  displayed  its  moderation  and  gene- 
rosity, and  on  the  glorious  day  when  at  the  Isthmian  games  she 
proclaimed  the  liberty  of  (jreece  by  her  victorious  general,  gave 
an  instance  of  magnanimity  that  even  now  melts  the  soul  into 
fond  admiratioti.  But  the  age.  of  heroes  and  of  sages  was 
passed  in  Greece*  Incapable  alike  of  liberty  and  control,  proud 
of  their  former  power,  and  unconscious  of  their  actual  weak- 
ness,  jeaJous  of  each  other's  prosperity,  and  perpetually  en* 
gaged  either  in  open  hostility  or  secret  intrigue,  her  states 
alternately  flattered  and  insulted,  invited  and  betrayed  their 
benefactors,  till  at  length  they  extorted  from  the  reluctant  Ro^ 
mans  the  chastisement  due  to  folly  and  ingratitude*  In  fact,  in 
all  transactions  between  these  two  extraordinary  nations  the 
former  seem  uniformly  to.  have  acted  like  froward  children 
spoiled  by  flattery  and  indulgence,  and  the  latter  like  men 
habitually  mild  though  sometimes  teazed  into  resentment. 

So  far  the  Roman  character  shone  unclouded ;  that  at  subse* 
quent  periods  its  splendor  was  sometimes  tarnished  by  the  ambi- 
tion or  the  avarice  of  its  chiefs  may  be  admitted;  but  even 
when  intoxicated  by  power  and  corrupted  by  luxury  the  city 
had  become  a  vast  theatre  of  opposite  factions  and  turbu* 
lent  passions,  yet  the  greatness  and  magnanimity  inherent  in  the 
national  character  still  predominated,  and  shewed  itself  even 
in  the  vices  and  crimes  of  its  perverted  citizens.  Though 
fired  with  lawless  ambition  and  stained  with  civil  blood.  Ma- 
rius  and  Sylla,  Caesar  and  Pompey,  Augustus  and  Antohy, 
were  lofty  and  towering  minds  that  soared  fiir  above  the  usual 
reach  of  human  greatness,  and  stand  yet  unrivalled  in  the  lists 
of  fame.     Even  Catiline  and  Cinna,  with  much  of  the  malignity^ 

VOL.  II.  X 
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have  aho  much  of  the  gneati^ess  of  Milton's  demons,  and  like 
those  tremendous  phantoms  excite  'by  the  magnitude  of  their 
crimes  our  terror  rather  than  our  <3ontero{>t.  Nor  was  this 
magnanimity  extinguished^  or  indeed  alxra^ys  repressed  by  the 
despotism  of  the  Emperors.  Though  subdued  aiid  drained,  yet 
the  Roman  glared  at  his  tyrant^  and  made  hhn  feel  not  nn^ 
frequently  the  eflfects  of  his  indignation.  Cherea  and  Sabinus, 
Corbulo  and  VindeK,. displayed  the  courage  and  the  virtue  of 
Brutus  and  Cassius ;  the  softer  sex  emulaited  the  fame  of  Clelia 
and  Lucretia ;  and  Arria  and  Epicbaris  ooatinued  to  shew  die 
infiuencb  of  Roman  ^rmtiess  on  female  minds.  The  imperial 
race  itself  was  distin^ished  above  all  other  royal  lines,  not 
only  by  pre-eminent  vices  but  fortunately  for  mankind  by  pre* 
eminent  virtues  also ;  and  if  Caligula  and  Nero,  Domitian  and 
Caiacalla,  surpass  in  orueky  all  other  tyrants,  so  Titus  and 
Trajan,  Aurelius  and  Antoninus,  excd  all  otlier  monarohs  in 
wisdom  and  benevolence. 

Of  the  character  of  greatness  which  the  Romans  have  given 
to  their  works  I  have  already  spoken;  here  I  need  only 
remind  the  reader  that  while  in  the  pyramids  of  Egypt  we 
admire  massive  vastness,  and  in  the  edifices  of  Greece,  just 
proportion,  in  Roman  structures,  we  applaud  the  union  of 
magnitude  and  beauty  with  convenience  and  utility.  In  her 
temples  Rome  was  more  magnificent,  because  more  opulent 
than  Greece,  but  her  temples  however  splendid  were  not  her 
noblest  works.  Behold  that  vast  amphitheatre,  equal  in  size» 
but  how  superior  in  form,  grace,  and  destination  to  the  useless 
bulk  of  the  pyramids.  See  those  aqueducts  that  bestride  ex* 
tensive  regions,  and  convey  rivers  into  distant  cities  to  re*-^ 
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fheftb  nations  and  fertilise  a  vglfiole  ccrantFy.  Tbek  arcbea  sttU 
atand  gracio^  not  the  capital  oc^ly  and  its-  viieimty,  Ixat  tbe 
moat  remote  provinoeasi  and  asto&isl'k  tFavellera  by  their  so» 
Ikiity  and  their  elevation.  Consider  those  brklgea  whiicli 
eJighiteeai  eenturiea.  aided  by  imuydatione  and  earlbquaJtes^  ba^e 
not  in  many  places  even  shaken ;  a^nd  see  the  Dannlie  itsmtf  lor 
once  sttbmitting  to  the^yoke^  aoftd  »U1)  respecting  ike  traces  ctf  kb 
Wtbjeetiion.  See  their  almost  interuiitable  roada  intetaecttng 
the  imflsienaity  *  of  the  empire^  from  the  boordeasar  of  Persia 
to  the  Chcadesy  from  the  ToMiis^  to  tbe  Nik,  asd  openiog  a 
firee  coinmuiiication  through  all  porta  off  the  civilised  world. 
These  are  manument^  which  no  othc^  nation  Ina  left  behind, 
monuments  not  oi  taato  aad  aart  only^  hat  of  msdom  and  be* 
nevolence,  which  claim  not  merely  our  admiration  but  our 
gratitude^  and  rank  theftB  aathiim  aMoofg  tbe  belt  benefactors  of 
mankind. 

I R  venias  qw  i^m  exoDluere^  per  ar#e» 

Qiii((tie*  8ai.  new«ras  alios  feccM  acnadhn  JBmiiim^ 

To;  apply  thi&  sensaris  to  w(»ks  of  genins  woutd  be  ta  enter  a 
field  of  criticism!  too  extensile  for  the  present  wodc,  bnt  wemi^ 
be  allowed  to  afisnnie  that  th^e  b  in  aU  the*  great  BMnam  Mt^ 
thorsy  whether  in  M&cse  or  ppose,  a  ccrrtMsn  loftiness^  of  thouglM 
pecobar  to  tkemselvesy  and^  yery  di#erent  ft^Mti  ^e'  tersaft^s^  «f 
the  Greeks  particularly  ttee  Attic  wiitew.  M^es*y,  though'  the 
characteristic  of  Virgil,  and  arere  eminentty  compiefriMts  iff  h» 
divine  poemsy  is  yet  strongly  perceptible  in-  E/Ucretiw^  I^u««!, 
and  Juvenal.  The  snbjecte  of  Horace  and  Ovid  w«re  no^ 
in  general  very  susceptible  of  this  quality,   and  yet  even  m 
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them  it  occasionally  transpires,  and  gives  a  certain  weight 
and  dignity  to  their  nuga  canara.  Their  muse  is  still  the  Roman 
muse,  like  Minerva  reserved,  and  majestic  even  when  playfuL 
But  this  distinctive  feature  of  the  Roman  mind  is  most  appa- 
rent  in  the  historians,  for  however  different  Sallust,  Caesar,  Titus 
Livius,  and  Tacitus  may  be  in  style,  yet  there  is  in  them  all  an 
elevation  of  thought,  a  boldness  of  sentiment,  and  a  dignity  of 
language,  superior,  I  will  not  say,  to  modem  historians,  but  even 
to  the  compositions  of  the  Greeks,  in  every  other  respect  so 
perfect  In  perusing  them  the  reader  finds  himself  raised  above 
the  conmion  level  of  hum^n  thought,  and  placed  out  of  the 
reach  of  ordinary  feelings;  he  is  conversing  with  an  interme- 
diate race  of  beings,  a  species  of  heroes  and  demigods. 

Magnanimi  heroes  nati  melioribiis  annis.  En.  ti. 

Virtue,  patriotism,  benevolence,  the  love  of  his  country,  and 
of  mankind,  rise  in  his  estimation,  and  engross  his  whole  soul. 
Self-preservation  and  self-interest,  the  cares  and  the  pleasures  of 
life  shrink  in  comparison  into  trifles  almost  beneath  his  atten- 
tion. His  heart  glows  as  he  reads,  and  every  page  he  turns  over 
makes  him  a  better  and  fits  him  to  be  a  greater  man.  But  above 
even  these  exalted  spirits,  abaoe  all  Greek  and  Bxmqn  famcj 
towers  the  immortal  genius  of  Cicero,  collecting  in  itself  all  the 
lights  of  human  intellect,  and  scattering  them  over  every  subject 
on  which  it  shines— Orator,  Philosopher,  and  Statesman,  and 
in  all  these  characters  unrivalled,  he  makes  them  all  subser- 
vient to  that  of  Roman  and  Consul,  and  whatever  topic  he  treats, 
he  never  faib  to  display  the  spirit  of  the  one,  and  the  majesty  of 
the  other/ 
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The  Greek  philosophers,  Plato,  Aristotle,  Epicurus,  &c. 
passed  their  days,  if  not  in  absolute  retreat,  at  least  in  learned 
leisure ;  speculation  was  the  business  of  their  lives,  and  their 
works  were  the  result  of  a  long  life  of  study  and  reflection, 

Cicero  devoted  his  youth  only  to  study ;  his  riper  years  he  gave 
to  the  active  duties  of  Roman  magistracy,  the  direction  of  the 
senate,  the  management  of  the  people,  the  command  of  legions, 
and  the  government  of  an  empire.  In  the  midst  of  these  occu- 
pations, each  of  which  seems  sufficient  to  absorb  all  the  time 
and  engross  all  the  attention  of  the  most  vigorous  mind,  he 
found  leisure  to  plead  the  causes  of  his  friends,  to  prescribe  the 
laws  of  eloquence,  and  to  sound  the  depths  of  philosophic  in* 
quify.  Thus  he  excelled  his  master  Plato,  and  by  uniting 
practice  with  theory,  brought  philosophy  from  the  shades  of 
retirement  into  public  life,  introduced  her  into  the  forum,  and 
seated  her  in  the  senate.  In  perasing  the  varied  compositions 
of  this  illustrious  Roman,  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  and  admire 
that  national  magnanimity,  that  senatorial  and  consular  dignity 
which  pervade  them,  ennobling  every  subject,  whether  public 
or  private,  literary  or  political;  and  communicating  to  the 
mind  of  the  reader  a  congenial  elevation  and  grandeur,  well 
calculated  to  counteract  the  narrow  contracted  views  and  selfish 
passions  of  these  degenerate  days*. 


*  Rousseau  has  ventured  to  call  Cicero  a  mere  rhetorician,  and  asks  insultingly 
whether,  without  the  writings  of  Plato,  he  would  have  been  able  to  compose  his 
Offices  ?  Without  doubt  the  Roman  philosopher  owed  much  to  the  sublime  doc- 
trines of  Plato,  and  seldom  omits  an  opportunity  of  acknowledging  the  oMigation; 
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J  have  already  alluded  to  the  Roman  laws,  and  will  tiierefbre 
coofiae  myself  at  present  to  coe  single  remark*  The  laws  of  the 
Greeks  were  either  the  result  of  the  meditations  of  a  particular 
legislator,  Lycurgus,  Solon,  &c*  or  the  dictates  of  some  mor 
mentary  emergency;  not  unfrequently  the  effusion  of  popular 
passions,  and  in  most  cases  applicable  only  to  the  common- 
wealth or  qoi*ntry  for  whidU  they  were  originally  enacted. 
Hence,  though  l^iberty  was  ia  general  their  object,  acud  so  far 
their  ejects  were  beneficial ;  yet  their  duratixw  was  short,  and 
their  ii^^fliuence  contracted^  But  the  Roman  code  was  compiled 
wjjth  the  same  view  indeed,,  but  on  principles  far  more  permu^r 
seiii  aod  Utoaversal.  It  was  founded  not  upoQ  the  conven&ence 
e^  th»i  mom&uki  aof  VfQ»  tjke  interest  of  one  particular  com^ 
VtOftwcalth,  h^li  ufK)ii  the  comprehensive  basis  of  tl|e  law  of 
aatiacev.  embracing  alike  att  times  and  ail  places,  and  apf^abla 
to  all  goyeromeiKts  and  ta  alt  emergeacies.  Hence  Cicero  de- 
clares, that  the  Tv^eke  T^ables.  contain  a  system^  of  nwwality,.  supe- 
nor,.  in  bis  opifiion,  to  the  writings  of  all  the  philo^ophersj  and 


Iki^  thoqgh;  a  disciple  of  Pkto  be  often  Burpasseahis  mv^imy  ai^d  ghcesisubstanae 
apdvbodjt  to  the  refined  and  ideal  visions  of  the  Athenian.  That  veiy  treatise 
tie  Officiis  is  an  abridgment  of  morality  more  perfect  and  useful  than  any  particu- 
lar  work  of  Plato.  Surely  his  Epistles  are  not  imitations  of  FhtiK),  and- yet  they 
alone  are  sufficient  to  establish  Cicero's  reputation,,  and  place  him  among  the  first 
of*  statesmen,  and  of  authors.  As  for  the  eentcmptuous  term  rhetor j  if  CieoFo 
was  not  an  orator  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word,  who  ever  was?  But  the 
eloqii«nt  Genevan  loved  singularity,  and  aeqght  for.  it  by  paradoxes;  he 
seemsL  to  h(ive  leod  but  little  of  Cicero,  and  if  we  may  credit  the  account  he 
gives  of  hm  own  educatJloD,  cQuld  notbave  bod  a  very  j^feot.  tgaqwlodg^  of  Cicero's 
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form  a  code  of  laws  at  the  ssmae  Hmey  that  transee^tis  all  tlie 
institutions  -of  the  Gpecian  legislators^. 

Heofce  the  Kanmn  became  ike  unwerml  law»  the  code  of 
nations,  acid  to  its  prevalecice  over  Eiarope  we  maj  perhapB 
in  part  ascribe  the  superior  advantage  in  liberty  and  pro- 
perty which  its  inhabitants  enjoyed  during  the  darkness  and 
barbarism  of  the  aiiddle  ages.  la  faoU  ^he  Ronittn  laWsand 
iangiiage  were  the  two  great  barriers  that  jresiated  and  repelled 
the  ^tolenee  and  ignorance  of  those  savage  times,  smd  conveyed 
^iowii  to  us  the  maxims  and  the  sciences  of  the  preceding 
asnore  enliglitened  generations. 

Of  that  langViage  1  may  now  be  expected  to  speadc^  bat  as  I 
iiave  treated  the  subject  elaewhere,  my  remarks  sI»U  be  few  and 
cursory.  It  is  a  trite  observation  that  the  language  of  each 
;siation  is  attuned  to  its  feelings,  habits,  and  manners^  or  in  other 
words  to  its  character ;  and  it  has  consequently  been  remarked, 
that  Italian  is  soft  and  musical;  Spanish,  stately;  French, 
voluble;  German,  rough;  and  English  short  and  pithy.  To 
apply  this  common  observation  to  the  subject  before  us,  the 
language  of  the  ancient  Romans  is  a  manly  and  majestic 
dialect,  full,  expressive,  and  sonorous,  and  well  adapted  to  the 
genius  and  the  dignity  of  a  magnanimous  and  imperial  people. 
Inferior  in  some  respects,  but  in  the  qualities  just  mentioned 


♦  Framant  omnM  Kcet,  i]icam  quod  sentio:  Wbliothecas  inehercule  omnium 
pMlosophorum,  unua  mihi  videtur  xii.  tabularum  libellus,  si  quis  legom  fontes  ek 
capita  ▼iderit,  et  auctaritatis  pondere,  et  utilitatis  ubertate  superar^,  &c.    JDe 


Orator.  Lib.  i.  43, 44. 


0 
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superior  to  the  Greek,  it  corresponded  well  with  its  object,  and 
became  the  vehicle,  first  of  the  edicts  of  the  conquerors,  and 
then  of  jurisprudence,  philosophy,  and  the  sciences  in  ge- 
neral, that  is,  the  grand  instrument  of  civilization,  the  uni- 
versal language,  and  the  parent  of  all  the  more  refined  dialects 
of  Europe*. 

Such  were  the  Romans :  bom  as  it  were  to  empire  they  had 
nationally  the  same  elevation  of  mind  and  dignity  of  sentiment 
as  the  heirs  of  kingdoms  and  principalities  are  observed  to 
possess  individually;  and  this  grandeur  of  thought  and  man- 
ners they  communicated  to  all  their  achievements,  and  stamped 
on  all  their  monuments.  Who  can  reflect  on  those  achieve- 
ments without  astonishm^it?  who  can  walk  amid  those  monu- 
ments without  emotion?  the  very  ground  trod  by  such  a  race  is 
sacred,  and  were  Rome  with  all  its  magnificent  edifices  and  noble 
remains  annihilated,  the  seven  hills  would  be  still  dear  to  geniu9 
and  to  virtue.    The  pilgrim  would  still  come  from  distant  re- 


*  ^^  Ita  sentio/'  sajs  Cicero,  '^  et  8spe  disaerui,  Latinam  ling^uam  non  modo 
non  inopem,  ut  yulgo  putarent,  ged  locupletiorem  esse  quam  GiiaBcam/' — De  Fi* 
nibuSy  Lib.  i.  3.    He  repeats  the  same  assertion  in  the  third  book,  cap.  2. 

Gibbon  has  exemplified  its  superior  majesty  when  compared  to  Greek,  in.the 
two  names  Diodes  and  Oiodetianus,  and  it  may  be  exemplified  still  more  satis* 
ftctorily  in  contrasting  certain  passages  of  Virgil  with  the  corresponding  verses, 
from  whence  they  are  copied  in  Homer;  to  which  I  may  add,  that  if  the  vowels 
and  dipthongs  were  pronounced  by  the  ancient  Greeks  as  they  are  by  the  modern, 
and  there  are  many  reasons  for  supposing  that  they  were,  Latin  must  ha^e  had  at 
all  times,  in  fulness  and  variety  of  sound,  a  decided  superiority. 


gions  to  vieit  with  reverence  the  spot  on  wfaidi  otice  stood  the 
€a^  of  citiesh^^  qiuB  una  m  onmUms  terris  domm  fait  aktifti^ 
trnperiiydigmtaiis^/^ 

But,  of  the  herok  qualities  of  the  ancient  Romans^  what 
shave  do  tb^  modem  inhmt?  are  they  higlHijpmted  and  inflex- 
ible aB>  their  ancestcvs?  oa^  ace  they  not  rather  a  tame»  pwiiliaoi^ 
mona  race?  not  the  descendants  of  the  masters  of  tiie  worlds 
bnt  thetnongrdt  oflipring  of  ei«rj  in^adin^  tribe?  or  as  a  Ftench 
writer  expresses  it^not  Bcnnans^  bnt;  worms  that  piiey  upon  the 
earcase'of  iklkw  Rome?    It  is*  easy  to  supply  the  want^  ob^ 
servalaon^  by  satcasnr  aiid  antithesia;  let  ns  eaadeavor  to>  follow  a^* 
difiibMtttproeess.    I$atibnal  diaraoter,  though  isk  may  be  inffai^^ 
enced-  bedi-  by  the*  siQi^  and:  the  climate^  is  not  the  eBbet  of  eithan. 
Got^iMHeilt  amd  edticatk»,  as  I  have  eUnewhere  observed,  «re 
^  grand  and  efficient  caisses;  in  lifae.  fermatixni  €£  character  bothi 
^bliG  and  private;    Is  tiiat  governaiBnt*lreey  a^  that.eduoatJMB 
Mberid  ?  the  charajbter  will  be. open. add  maody.    Is  the  oneiop^ 
pressire,  and  the  odier  eonfinedl?  the  chacacJber  will  neoessanJyr 
be  a^ect  and  contracted*    Romei  iB  •  no  longer  mistress  of  the* 
world  ;  sdie*  is  iMt  even  fbee;  her  sons  of  conrse  have  not  fioifi 
their  iniancy  a  brilhant  career  open  beibre  them ;  public  honors 
are  not  held  out  to>  themi  as.  incentives  to  exertion,  nor  aref 
their  labors  and  sacrifices^  rewarded  by  triumphs  and  titleisk  of 
glory;  they  are  not   now  as  anciently  taught  event  by  thei^ 
nurses  to  raise  their  heads,  to  tread  with  dignity,    to  look,. 
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move,  and  feel  as  hrds^  of  human  kind.    To  submit  to  the  will 
of  a  sovereign  without  sharing  his  counsels  is  their  fate»  and  do- 
mestic concerns  are  their  only  occupation.     To  conform  them  to 
this  humble  destiny  is  the  object  of  education,  and  when  they^ 
have  parsed  some  years  in  college  confipenQfaent  under  the  super- 
intendency  of  suspicious  and  prying  masters,   they  return  to 
their  families  to  pass  their  days  in  indolent  repose*     Yet  not* 
withstanding  these  disadvantages  some  features  of  the  ancient 
are  still  strongly  marked  in  the  character  of  the  modern  Eomani 
as  amid,  the  palaces  of  the  present  tfaer^stilL  arise  many  traces  of 
the  former  city.    This  reseraUanoe  is  very  natwaUy  preserved 
by  various  circumstances;  in  the  first  place  as  the  language  o| 
their  ancestors  is  an  essential  part  of  their,  education,.  aii4. 9^ 
their  application  to  it  commences  at  a  very  early  period,  they, 
soon  become  acquainted  of  the  ancteat  glories  of  their  cowx^ 
Ixy,  and  with  its  history  imbibe  a  certain  generous  pride  not 
totally  devoid  of  magnanimity.    The  same  effect  is  necessarily 
produced  by  the  contemplation  of  the  grand  monuments. that 
tower  around  them,  and  force  themselves,  upon  the  observatioiiL 
of  the  most  inattentive.    In  the  next  place,  the  superiority  which 
Rome  has  always  enjoyed  in  the  liberal  arts»  such  as  architec- 
ture, painting,  and  sculpture,  and  consequently  h»  superior 
beauty  and  magnificence,  which,  while  they  attract  strangers 
fipom  the  most  remote  countries,  must  unavoidably  awaken  in 
the  bosom  of  a  citizen  some  emotions  of  self-importance  and 
complacency.    Thirdly,  Rome  has  always  been  considered  as. 
the  capital  of  the  empire  and  the  metropolis  of  Christendom.  In 
the  first  quality  she  gives  title  and  precedency  to  the  first  sove- 
reign in  Europe;  and  in  the  second,  she  confers  upon  her  bishops 
rank  and  preeminence  above  all  others  even  though  primates^ 
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and  patriarchs  ;  privileges  in  both  cases  so  brilliant  as  to  reflect 
upon  Rome  a  lustre  still  unequalled,  and  inspire  her  inhabitants 
with  lofty  sentiments  of  her  grandeur  and  their  o^n  dignity. 
Rome  is  still  the  holy^  the  eternal  city,  the  citadel  of  imperial 
power,  the  centre  of  christian  unity — ^^  Deorum  domiciUum^ 
arx  orbis  terrarum,  portus  omnium  gentium/'  Crowds  of 
strangers  flow  through  her  gates,  attracted  by  the  magnificaice 
of  her  monuments,  the  sanctity  of  her  temples,  or  the  glories 
of  her  name.  Et  antiquitas  amabilisy  sed  et  religio  venerabilis 
sape  eo  vocant^  says  LipsiuSy  speaking  of  Rome.  TheS.P.Q.R. 
that  still  blaze  on  the  edicts  of  her  magistrates,  and  ennoble 
her  public  edifices,  though  now  a  sound  only,  is  yet  an  awful 
and  venerable  sound,  which  brings  with  it  a  train,  of  ideas 
formed  of  all  that  is  grand  and  impressive  in  history. 

The  natives  of  a  city,  whose  destinies  are  so  glorious,  neither 
are,  nor  can  be  altogether  a  low-minded  grovelline  race;  they  are 
proud  of  their  birth,  and  inherit  some  portion  of  the  dignity  and 
elevation  of  their  ancestors.     If  it  be  asked  on  what  occasion 
the  modem  Romans  have  displayed  this  noble  spirit,  or  what 
instances  of  magnanimity  we  find  in  their  history,  the  answer  is 
obvious.     Not  to  speak  of  the  courage  and  perseverance  with 
which  they  so  long  and  so  successfully  resisted  the  IxHnbards, 
because  that  era  may  perhaps  be  supposed  to  belong  rather  to 
ancient  than  modern  history :  I  come  to  the  year  eight  hundred, 
which  may  fairly  be  considered  as  the'  period  of  the  calamities 
of  Rome;  and  though  her  language  was  still  in  a  state  of  de- 
terioration, yet  her  political  situation  began  firom  that  epoch  to 
improve,  and  continued  in  a  progress  of  amelioration  with  Uttle 
interruption,  except  that  occasioned  by  the  absence  of  her 

y2 
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bisbops^  till  .tbe  Jtolie  French  inm^ipii'  Frmn  tibe  restomtioB 
of  tbe  We»tero  £inpire  we  may  therefore  date  the  com- 
menqemeot  of  modem  Rome,  and  take  it  for  granted  that 
as  no  event  has  since  occurred  to  break  the  spirit  of  the  Romaq 
people,  their  chjucacter  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  undergone 
aay  diasige  matexiAlly  to  its  disadvantage. 

]^ow  from  this  era,  to  the  Pontificate  of  Leo  X.  the  Bomaos 
#0^  to  have  displayed  rather  too  much  than  too  little  spirit, 
aqd  distinguished  themselves  rather  by  a  lawless  rage  for  inde- 
pendenpe  than  by  a  tame  submission  to  rulers.  In  fact,  their 
hiitpry  durinig  the  sp^oe  of  seven  hundred  years  that  elapsed 
\)fii;fwefi  the  PfTQ  epochs  mentiQned  above,  is  httle  more  than  « 
series  of  contests  lyith  the  German  Caesars,  the  Popes,  the  Ro* 
man  Barons,  and  the  cities  in  the  neighbouring  mountains. 
These  coatcstii>  which  were  carried  on  with  much  violence 
ai^  great  slaughter,  even  in  the  streets,  squares,  and  some- 
^im^  the  very  churdies  themselves,  contributed  much  to  the 
r^i^  of  the  4:ity>  and  tbe  destruction  of  its  ancient  monu- 
m6p\a,  but  ^rmip^ted  not  unfreqm^tly  to  the  advantage  of  the 
l^om^Ti  people,  aj9d  prove  at  le^t  that  in  courage  they  were 
QOt  defici^t  Their  occasional  battles  with  the  Saracens  at 
thc^^  tiai»  a  most  warlike  and  formidable  nation,  always  ended  in 
the  4efeat  of  thos^  infidels,  and  reflect  no  inconsiderable  honor 
ojd  th^  victors,  who  never  allowed  them,  as  the  Sicilies  a^d 
Ne^poUtans  ht^d  done,  to  take  possession  of  their  towns,  and 
oudce  ^^tlements  on  their  coasts.  Their  resistance  to  the  Ger- 
man Umperors  m^y  be  ascribed  to  some  remaining  sparks  of 
Roma^  spirit,  scoruipg  to  bend  to  the  pride  and  insolence  of 
barbarian  sovereign^,  who,  though  they  ow^  their  rank  and 
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tides  to  the  aodamations  of  the  Romaii  peof^  soiftetiDies  pre- 
sumed to  approach  the  city  ia  hostile  array^  and  impose  ktwg 
on  its  inhabitants. 

The  liberties  of  the  Romans  sunk  under  the  genius  and 
spirit  of  SiKtus  V.^  and  of  Julius  IL  and  were  finally  suppressed 
by  the  authority  and  arts  of  the  two  Pontiffs  of  the  Medicean 
family,  (to  which  literature  owes  so  much  and  liberty  so  little), 
Xeo  X.  and  dement  VII.  Since  that  period  every  circumi^ 
stance  has  contributed  to  turn  the  attention  of  the  Romans  to 
the  arts  of  peace,  to  the  contemplation  of  rdigion,  the  study  of 
antiquity,  and  the  embelUshment  of  the  city.  Few  opportib* 
nities  have  occurred  that  could  call  their  courage  into  action, 
or  awaken  their  ancient  magnanimity.  The  storming  of  the 
city  by  the  Constable  Baurbonj  and  the  battle  of  Lepanto^  are 
perhaps  the  only  occasions.  In  the  former,  though  taken  by 
surprise  and  treachery,  the  Romans  protected  only  by  the 
ancient  walls,  rensted  the  attacks  of  a  veteran  and  r^nlar  army^ 
and  were  at  length  overpowered  by  the  numbers  of  that  truly 
barbarian  hoide;  while  Boui'bon  the  General 

•  .  .  •  •  giganleis  wbctoi  tentare  Oeormn 

Aggressus  fiiriiB 

Qaudian. 

perished,  as  is  well  known,  in  the  very  act  of  scaling  the  walls. 
In  the  battle  of  Lepanto  the  Roman  gallies,  commanded  by  the 
gallant  Cohnnaj  led  the  Christian  fleet,  and  were  acknowledged 
to  be  the  principal  agents  on  that  glorious  day,  which  checked 
the  victorious  cstie&t  of  the  Sultan,  and  broke  his  naval  strength 
for  ever. 
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It  may  further  be  inquired,  why  the  Romans  made  little 
or  no  resistance  on  the  late  invasion,  which  was  accompanied 
with  circumstances  sufficiently  insulting  to  rouse  even  the  spirit 
and  energies  of  a  coward?  The  Romans  themselves  though 
undisciplined  and  unprepared,  were  ready  to  take  arms,  and 
even  made  a  tender  of  their  services  to  the  government;  but  the 
Papal  ministers,  and  perhaps  the  PontiflF  himself,  were  duped  by 
the  declarations  and  solemn  promises  of  the  French  generals, 
stnd  in  opposition  to  the  wishes  and  suspicions  of  the  people, 
consented  to  receive  the  hostile  army  within  their  gates*  Yet 
when  thus  betrayed  and  enslaved,  the  people  more  than  once 
rose  upon  the  French  troops,  and  the  Tragteverini  in  particular^ 
on  one  occasion,  made  considerable  havoc,  and  excited  the 
greatest  alarm  among  them.  Insomuch  that  the  French  had 
recourse  to  their  usual  arts  of  promises,  protestations,  appeals  to 
liberty  J  to  the  gemm  of  Brutus^  and  to  the  Raman  namCf 
to  induce  these  generous  patriots  to  quit  the  bridges,  capitol, 
and  other  strong  posts  of  which  they  had  taken  possession. 
Similar  insurrections  took  place  at  Albano  and  in  Sabina^ 
where  the  peasants  undisciplined  and  half  armed,  resisted 
and  sometimes  routed  their  enemies.  These  efforts,  un- 
availing as  they  were,  and  as  from  the  unfortunate  situation 
of  the  papal  territory,  and  indie^d  of  all  Italy  at  that  time, 
must  necessarily  have  been,  are  still  so  many  proofs  that  the 
Romans  are  not,  as  has  been  so  often  asserted,  a  race  of  abject 
dastards. 

The  truth  is,  that  want  of  courage  is  not  the  predominant 
vice  either  of  the  Romans  or  of  the  Italians,  or  indeed  of  any 
other  nation:  courage  is  a  quality  inherent  in  man,  but  its 
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exercise  is  the  result  of  calculation.  Give  an  individual 
that  which  is  worth  defending,  and  he  will  defend  it;  give 
a  nation  liberty  with  all  its  blessings,  and  it  will  fight  for 
them;  a  bad  government  has  no  value,  and  excites  no  attach* 
ment — who  then  will  expose  his  life  to  support  it  ? 

To  proceed. — ^The  modem  Romans  are  accused  of  habitual 
indolence,  and  a  disposition  to  mendicancy ;  a  reproach  found*- 
ed  upon  hasty  and  partial  observation.    To  repose  'during  the 
heat  of  the  day  is  a  custom  established  in  all  southern  couutries, 
is  conformable  to  the  practice  of  the  ancients,  and  is  both 
useful  and  wholesome,  as  by  sacrificing  hours  when  exercise  i& 
dangerous  or  oppressive,  it  leaves  the  morning  and  evening, 
that  is,  all  the  cool  and  delightful  part  of  the  day,  with  much  of 
the  night,  open  to  business  and  amusement.    The  time  given  to 
labor  and  rest  is  in  quantity  the  same  as  in  northern  regions,  but 
divided  in   a  different  manner.     As  for  mendicancy,  I  have 
already  observed,  that  in  countries  and  cities  where  the  poor  are 
supported  by  voluntary  contributions^  mendicancy  is  not  easily 
avoidable;  in  favor  of  Rome  I  must  add,  that  the  number  of 
beggars  is  not  greater  there  than  in  other  capitals  of  the  same 
population,   and    that  the  wretches   who    infest  the  churches 
and  public  edifices  are  in  general  strangers,  attracted  by  the 
facility  of  gathering  alms  in  a  city  frequented  by  so  many  rich 
travellers,  and  filled  with  so  many  convents  and  pious  establish- 
ments.    The  extreme  misery  which  we  witnessed  was  owing  to 
the  entire  spoliation  of  all  the  hospitals  and  asylums,  to  the 
ruin  of  pubUc  credit,  the  impoverishment  of  the  clergy,  nobility^ 
and  householders,  by  the  exactions  of  the  soldiery,  and  in  short 
to  the  general  system  of  plunder  exercised  by  the  Fiench  while 
in  possession  of  the  city. 
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I  come  no>w  to  the  moraJbs^  of  the  Romans,  and  muBt,  in  the 
first  place^  acknowledge  that  it  would  be  presumption  in  a  tra- 
veller  who  passed  three  months  only  in  Rome,  to  pretend  to 
speak  upon  this  subject  from  his  own  observation.  Howerex 
from  inquiries,  and  the  statemaat  of  impartial  and  judicioua 
strangers  long  resident  in  Rome,  we  collected,  that  among 
the  higher  classes  there  is  less  room  for  censure  here,  than  perhaps 
ki  any  othm  Italian  city;  that  cicisbeism^  which  in  its  most 
qualified  practice  is  an  insult  to  decency,  is  neither  so  conoanoa 
nor  so  flagrant ;  that  the  morals  of  the  cardinals,  prelates,  and 
dergy,  and  even  of  the  middling  class  of  citizens,  are  puce 
and  umrapeacfaable;  and  tihat  the  people  in  general  are  mild, 
opeopbearted  in  their  intercourse^  and  in  their  manners  extremely 
decorous  and  evem.  stately.  This  latter  quality  of  the  Romans 
cannot  esoape  the  notice  cxf  the  most  superficial  observer; 
while  the  classic  traveller  sees,  or  seems  to  see,  in  this  im-» 
affected  gravity  and  dignified  deportment  some  traces  of  the 
majesty  of  the  ancients,  and  fancies  that  he  can  still  discover 
in.  their  &llen  descendants.-^ 

Romanos  reram  dominoQ  gentemque  togatam^. 

JEndd^  lib.  i. 

But  how  fer  the  tide  of  Roman  blood  has  run  pure  and  un- 
mixed during  the  lapse  of  so  many  centuries,  and  the  course  of 
SQ  many  revolutions,  it  is  difficult  to  determine.    The  capital  of 


*  The  Roman  character,  both  ancient  and  modem,  maybe  expressed  wMi  great 
pvecifiioa  by  that  beautiful  antithesis  of  Lanzi,.  YLe  im  gn»dp  ehe  si  piega  a  ogni 
bello;  vi  e  un  bello  che  si  solleva  a  ogni  grande. 
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an  empire  including  many  nations  in  its  palcy  must  necessarily 
be  crowded  with  strangers^  and  perhaps  half  peopled  by  the 
natives  of  the  provinces.  Such  is  the  state  of  the  great  British 
metropolis  at  present^  and  such  was  that  of  Rome  anciently ;  in 
fact,  the^  latter  was  more  likely  to  attract  strangers,  or  rather 
provincials,  than  the  former,  as  many  or  most  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  great  cities  enjoyed  the  rights  of  Roman 
citizens,  and  were  even  admitted,  as  the  Gauls  were  by  Julius 
Csesar,  into  the  senate  itself*.  Cicero  who  beheld  the  evil,  if  it 
deserve  that  name,  in  its  origin,  complains  that  even  in  his  time 
the  influx  of  foreigners  had  infected  the  purity  of  the  Latin 
language 'f*;  and  if  at  a  period  when  the  honors  and  offices  of 
tbe  state  were  confined  to  the  native  Romans,  the  number 
of  strangers    was   so  considerable,   what  must  it  have    been 


*  Religiosa  patet  peregriiue  curia  laudi 

Nee  putat  externos  quos  decet  esse  sues. 

Rum. 

Aspice  haoQ  finequentiam,  eui  yix  urbis  immensa  teda  sufficiunt;  maxima 
pars  illius  turbe  ex  munidpiis,  ex  coloniis  suis,  ex  toto  denique  orbe  terrarum 
confluxerunt— nullum  non  hominum  genus  concurrit  in  Urbem-^Seneca  ad 
Jlelviara. 

Populis,  yictisque  frementem 
Gentibus 

NuUoque  frequentem. 
Ciye  suo  Romam  sed  mundi  faeoe  repletion. 

LucoHf  Ub.  Tii. 

t  Cicero  De  Claris  Orat  cap.  74. 
VOL.  IT.  z 


iW^  tlM  £«»peror$i,  vfhen,  aU  die^lifietMm  WM  done  aw4^,.  sod 
tt»e  pc^vi^g^^  itf  tkd  capital  w€»e  Qai»«»M«waterf  to  ^.  ^rikok 

A^  R^M^e  ^ontiaued  ev^e«  skfter  tbe  fall  of  hf^  empiUs  4l«e  ma^ 
t«3ip9lis  a»d  capital  of  Chriatcncjoin,  and  fe&s<jcin^A(A«pe<i  kei»eAf  9ft 
all  tiines  aa  tk€  ecrnimoD  pa^[)ei24  of  ChrisCiAwa,  «iwl  |«cuKarlj  m 
04*  m^n  of  ge»iiis  aod  lear^n^  th^  influx  ba«i  nevw  ceased  to 
]K>ur  iKw  wbabitmte  ««d  "with  tbeoi  freak  wppli^s  f)f  vigor  wkI 
geoiuft  iaAo  tibe  boeom  «f  Ihe  JSittnml  City..  This  inflaiL  ta^ 
victtd  ctf  bang  a  raprooch  i«  wa  honor;  it  w««  the  clestiay  «i 
KiOiM  from  Inr  iouodatviA  to  he  the  oaytum  of  oiMtkim^ 
tii».  w«epte«le,  9^  niildoe9>  « |?«r#w  omiwiMi  ^^iwiik''  But  ik 
«MWl  h»  lemombeMd,  *k»k  Roawb  ttougb  taiketi  and^pliiii«lereab 
by  barbarians,  has  never  been  possessed,  colonized,  or  repeopled 
bj  tbem,  and  that  the  change  {if  any)  which  has  taken  place  in 
the  breed  is  the  inevitable  consequence  of  wide^xtended  influ- 
ence, whether  of  power  or  of  opinion,  and  must  have  occurred 
even  if  Rome  had  retained  the  sceptre  of  the  universe.  All 
that  can  be  inferred  from  such  a  change  is  that  the  Romans  of 
ijm  MKetoOBtfti  ase  not  fthe  HoHians  €i(  the  fink  eoatury,  a»  these 
IvMer  men^  net  those  of  the  em  of  Romnhrs.  Bnt  they  inhabit 
Ae  city  founded  by  Romulus,  tfiey  are  the  descendants  of  the; 
masters  of  the  world,  a&  much  as  these  were  the  offspring 
of  the  Sabine  race,  or  of  the  shepherds  that  accompanied  the 
tw;in  brothers,  or  of  the  fugitives  who  flocked  to  the  asylum. 
They  speak  a  language  more  resembling  that  of  Cicero  and 
Virgil^,  than  the  dialect  of  Cicero  and  Virgil-  resembled  that  of 
Tatius  or  Numa;  in  short,  they  are  as  much  the  descendants 
of  the  Romans  as  the  modem  FreiBEcb  are  the  descefida&t&  of 
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the  Franks  under  CloviSr,  iM"Cf!ttrt<*m*gne,  ftttd  •*  the  English 
are  of  the  Saxbns  who  invaded  and  conquered  Britain.  As 
such,  the  modern  tlomans  may  be  aUawed  io  ^excite  interest, 
and  perhaps  almMi  dosisnw  reqaoct^  esftaoiaUy  Ak  their  virtues 
and  their  genius  are  ihdt  owtt';  <h^r  Vtees,  iffiiich  are  neither 
more  numerous  nor  more  &catidaiTous  than  those  of  otW  nations, 
are  owing  to  their  circumstances,  and  may  be  ascribed  to  mis- 
taken policy,  an  imperfect  government,  foreign  influence,  and 
in  part  perhaps  to  a  narrow  system  of  education. 

August  the  third,  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  we  set  out. 
As  we  rolled  under  the  arch  of  the  Porta  del  Popoloy  and  heard 
the  gates  close  behind  us ;  as  we  passed  the  Ponte  Milvio  and 
looked  down  on  the  Tiber  flowing  dimly  beneath,  our  regrets 
redoubled,  and  all  the  magnificence  of  Rome,  now  left  behind 
us  for  ever,  presented  itself  once  more  to  our  recollection  *. 


*  The  feelings  of  an  ancient  proTincial  in  the  moment  of  departure  from  the 
capital  which  he  had  visited  with  veneration  and  enthusiasm,  are  expressed 
in  language  both  passionate  and  poetical  bj  Rutilius. 

Crebra  relinquendis  infigimus  oscula  portis; 

Inviti  superant  limina  sacra  pedes 

Exaudi  Regina  tui  pucherrima  mundi 

Inter  sidereos  Roma  recepta  polos ! 
Exaudi  genitrixque  hominum,  genitrixque  deorum, 

Non  procul  a  cado  per  tua  teropla  sumus. 
Te  canimus,  semperque  sinent  dum  &ta  canemns, 

Sospes  nemo  potest  immemor  esse  tui  •  .  -•  • 
Auctorem  generis  Venerem,  Martemque  fittemur 

iEneadum  matrem,  Romulidumque  patrem 
z  2 
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Mitigat  armatas  yictrix  dementia  yires, 

Convenit  in  mores  nomen  utrumque  tuos  •  •  • 
Tu  quoque  legiferis  mundum  complexa  triumphis 

Faedere  communi  Tivere  cuncta  fiids 
Te  Dea,  te  celebrat  Romanus  ubiqne  reoessua 

P&cificoque  gent  libera  collajugo 

Quod  regnas  minus  est  quam  quod  regnare  mereria 

Cxoedis  fitctis  grandia  &ta  tuis. 
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CHAP.  VI. 


ST&URtA — TH£    CKEMCRA— WII — VALEBIUU — ^MOUNT  SORACTE — 

F]BSCi:NNrUM-«-MSTANIA ^ASISIUM ULKI^     OF     TRASIMENUS — 

KNTRANCK  INTO  THE  TUSCAN  TERRITORY — CORTONA — ^ANCIENT 
ETRURIANS — ^ARRETIUM — ^VAI.  b'ARNO. 

GThE  weather  was  serene,  the  air  cool  aod  delicious,  the  stars 
sparkled  with  unusual  brilliancy,  and  the  night  appeared  in  all 
the  freshness  and  beauty  of  the  climate. 

Aure  lievi  portando,  e  largo  nembo 
Di  sua  mgiada  pretiosa  e  pura ; 
E  scotendo  del  vel  I'humido  lembo 
Ne  spargeva  i  fioretti  e  la  verdura; 
E'i  veDtU^lli  debattendo  V  ali 
liUsingavano  il  sonno  de  mortal!. 

CHerusaUmme  UberatOj  Canto  xiv.  1. 

We  had  now  entered  Etruriay  and  were  traversing  a  country 
celebrated  in  the  early  records  of  Rome  for  many  a  furious 
combat,  and  many  an  heroic  achievement.  On  this  ground  the 
Romans  defended  their  newly  acquired  liberty  with  all  the 
intrepidity  which  the  first  taste  of  such  a  blessing  must  inspire. 
Here  they  triumphed  over  Tarquin  and  his  Etrurian  allies,  and 
here  their  leader  and  consul,  Brutus,  sealed  their  freedom  with 
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his  blood.  This  region  was  the  theatxe  of  the  Veientan  war, 
and  witnessed  all  the  glorious  deeds  that  graced  that  long  pro- 
tracted contest — ^the  victories,  and  the  disasters  of  the  ge- 
nerous Fabii*. 

All  this  territory,  the  object  of  so  much  contest  and  blood- 
shed, is  now  a  desert.  Eveh  the  capital  itself,  which  stood 
so  long  the  rival  and  terror  of  Rome,  and  would  have  been 
preferred  to  it,  if  the  authority  of  Camillus,  and  an  omen, 
that  is,  a  lucky  coincidence  of  a  militarj  order  witk  tbe 
subject  debate  of  the  senatey  h»d  not  pr^ailed  ^¥tx  4he  re- 
preieutations  of  the  tribuneft^  even  Vtii  ttscif  has  pcrafaed, 
nor  lefl  a  vestige  to  mavk  its  Aituatioiu  HenM  wtn  An- 
tiquaries differ  as  to  the  real  spot.  Some  place  it  at  Civiia 
CMteliMM^  fipnd  others,  with  more  probaWBly,  at  Scnfam^ 
Ml  ft  rocky  hill  called  Mmtt  MimvOy  abont  six  mites  on  tlie 
right  from  the  road  between  La  St&ttu  ttnd  htrectmOy  and  of 
course  about  twelve  from  Rome-f*.  The  distance  and  natural 
strength  of  this  site  correspond  with  the  docription  of  Veiij 
and  some  shapeless  tmiMes  of  rubbtsk  am  pointed  out  as  the 
remains  of  a  city  once  superior  even  to  Rome  in  magnificence, 
and  capable,  like  Troy,  of  resisting  for  ten  year*  the  efforts  of  an 
army  of  fifty  thousaod  mea.  But  how  vain  it  is  to  explore  the 
situation  of  a  place,  which  has  been  a  solitude  for  more  than  two 
tfaooMod  yeftfB. 


^  T%B  Ofnmray  M  Um  bMto  ti  wUck  A«7  fell,  iiftei«ee«»  tiie  plrift  fttt  Ad 
rjfbt* 

f  Otiiers  again  place  VeH  in  a  little  island  about  a  mile  and  an  half  to  tbe  right 
of  JLa  SAOffft. 


Nwfi  iutfa  mimM  fMtari«  ^wcm  It nii 
CaQtat— tit  io  Teatrv  oaaibua  8«tq^  imteAt 

Propertius  iv,  IL 

Tiie  flocks  had  fisd  in  the  street*,  and  the  share  ha^  furrowed 
the  tepuicfaMB  of  the  fiJleci  V^iente^;  a  melancholy  obserration, 
apfibcaUe  not  to  Veii  alone,  but  to  atl  I^q  early  livafe  ef  Ron)e» 
FidetKBy  Cieninaj  Corioli^  ArdeOy  Alba.  Not  the  site  only  birt 
almost  the  memory  of  Vm  was  obliterated  in  the  time  of 
Floras, — Nunc  Vem  fuim  *qm  mmunii^  ffM  r^Ufuia  f  quodve 
vestigium?* 

At  length  the  momijDg'  dawned,  ajod  Aurora,  mu^  a^  Gwdo 
contemplated,  and  vakdy  endearaured  to  represent  in  eartUji 
colors^  s^hed  qv^j:  the  Sabine  mouot»iiM  a  rich  glow  gfUKlNtaflji 
softening  as  more  distant  into  pwple,  Unad  mth  ffMi  a  feii 
fleecy  clouds  that  strewed  her  paths,  and  at  length  poured  a 
stream  of  thje  brig^t^t  saf&oa  over  aU  the  eastern  »ky..  The 
tints  that  gild  tl«a  clouds,  eveu  in  our  nortbera  cUmate,  aire  ta 
rich  and  as  varied  as  can  be  imagijaed,  but  the  de^p  pvrpfe 
distances  of  the  koxi^n,  and  the  glowing  yellow  of  the  £rom» 
ment  in  It^y»  far  surpass  ours  in  huo  and  spleodov,  and  pro* 
duce  that  airy  perspective,  that  lucid  atmospliere  caHeci  in 
painting  an  Italian  sky.  In  the  contemplatioosi  of  1dm  beantiM 
and  ever  varying  phenomenon,  we  drove  tiU  w^  readktd  the 
first  post.  La  Starta^  and  then  enjoyed  the  glories  qS  the  rising 

sun,  tin  concealing  himself  in  a  golden  fringed  clowd,  aa  ii»  a 
chariot,  he  darted  his  rays  from  behind  it,  and  set  the  whole 
firmament  in  a  blaze. 


^^mr'^'mm'^^mmmtM  rmii  !■> 


»iiikt.  Ifk 
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At  the  foot  of  the  little  eminence  of  Baccano^  (the  second 
stage,)  which  still  retains  its  ancient  name,  we  crossed  the  Crewera, 
fatal  stream!  and  walking  on  while  they  were  changing  horses, 
ascended  the  hill,  took  a  last  view  of  Rome  then  glittering 
with  the  rays  of  the  sun  that  played  upon  its  palaces,  towers 
and  domes,  and  displayed  its  whole  extent  in  all  its  mag- 
nificence*. 

Quisque 
Haesit  et  eztrem«  tunc  forsitan  Urbis  amata 

Fleaus  abit  visa 

Luc.  1. 509. 

From  Mcnte  Rosi  the  country  began  to  improve,  and  appear- 
ances of  cultivation  increased  as  we  advanced.  A  few  miles 
north-west  of  Monte  Rosi^  on  a  hiU,  stands  Sutri  (SutriumJ  an 
ancient  town  and  Roman  colony. 

At  Civita  Castellana  we  had  time  to  examine  the  site  and 
ancient  walls  which,  though  curious,  we  had  been  obliged  on 
our  first  visit  to  pass  unnoticed,  on  account  of  our  late  arrival 
and  early  departure.  This  town  is  supposed  by  many  to  be 
the  ancient  Fescennium :  it  stands  on  an  insulated  rock,  sur- 
rounded on  all  sides  with  a  precipice  nearly  perpendicular, 
forming  a  deep  dell,  at  the  bottom  of  which  through  a  stony 
channel,  rolls  a  clear  and  constant  stream.  The  walls  both 
of  the  town  and  citadel  rise  on  the  edge  of  the  precipice, 
are  formed  in  general  of  large  blocks  of  stone,  and  probably 


*  This  view  of  Rome  at  a  veij  early  hour  is  one  of  the  finest  that  can  be  taken, 
as  it  shows  off  to  the  best  advantage  those  long  lines  of  buildings,  and  vast  ma* 
jestic  masses,  which  constitute  one  of  the  principal  features  of  this  capital. 
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are  the  remains  of  the  ancient  rampart./  The  strength  and  posi- 
tion of  Civita  CasteUana  have  induced,  as  I  have  before  observed, 
many  antiquaries  to  conjecture  that  it  occupies  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Fets,  and  the  inhabitants  have  very  readily  adopted 
an  opinion  so  honorable  to  their,  city.  But  tlie  more  general 
persuasion  that  Veii  was  much  nearer  Rome  is  founded  upon  ar- 
guments so  very  solid  and  satisfactory,  that  to  doubt  on  the  sub- 
ject seems  difficult. 

About  two  miles  and  a  half  to  the  west  of  Civita  CasteUana^ 
on  a  hill  stands  a  little  town,  now  called  Sta.  Maria  dei  Fallariy 
supposed  by  some  to  be  the  ancient  FalerUj  capited  of  the  Falisci; 
a  name  that  always  revives  the  recollection  of  an  anecdote  highly 
hdnorable  to  the  feelings  of  Caniillus,  and  to  the  generous  charac- 
ter of  the  Romans*.    , 

We  were  now  in  the  midst<  of  regions  once  inhabited  by 
warlike  tribes,  well  known  iki.  the  early  pmods  of  Roman  his- 
tory,  and  not  unfrequendy  recorded  by  the  poets. 

Hi  Fescenninas  acies  aequosque  Faliscos, 
.    Hi  Soraetia  hal)^!!!  arces,  Flaviniaque  arva 
Et  Cimim  cum  dioiite  hciim,  lucosque  Capenos. 

Virg.  En.  vii.  695. 

We  were  in  the  very  capital  itself,  Fescennium^  about 
six  or  seven  miles  from  Soracte^  as  many  from  the  moun* 
tains  and  lake  of  CiminuSj  and  close  to  Faleriumf.    Some  days 


♦  Liv.  V.  27. 

f  Perhaps  in  ii,  as  Cluyerius  supposes,  that  Gviia  CasteUana  occupies  the  site 
of  that  citjr,  and  that  Fescenmum  lay  nearer  the  Itber. 
vol.  II.  A  A 


• 

iiljight  Wye  h^^n  po^sied  here  with  pieaswe,.  and  peiiiaf»  mtk 
^aKjprQMeiiiw^;  we  »)^t  have  aaconded  S&raets^  and  endleMrored 
tQ  di'$co^€^  1^  Teraatjtt^o^  the.  iiemfph^oS  ApoUo — ^^^  iSbncfc  eusto$ 
iS>rat?<fe*;''  we^  might  have!  explored  the  Cifnmitm  ioBest^  idoticli 
fh9  Bemans  onx^e  beheld  with  awe  and  evem  tepibc^  aa  impenew 
tgaJbW  to  humaa  steps -f-;  td^ged  along  the  bordeirs  of  iltss  lake, 
\shi&h  is  said  t^have  swaUowed  up  a  ciiy;  aod  io  ^f»^  Tisiitod 
the  shattered  walls  of  old  Falerium^  and  wandeved  over  its<  xiom 
deserted  hilL  But  these  excursions  we  must  leave  to  future 
tUNrvdlfiii^  wh«  rt»j(  h^w  ntpre  lessuce^  and  asi  the  seasoo  ad- 
vaAcisa  w«  miia^  haston  ^.  Jusli  Qnt  df  the  gate  of  Civita  Cm^ 
teUmMiSf  aw  aqHednct,e^^'  ^P*  W  iaicgpodi  rapair. 

A%m  hary^^  cscissgMi  ai  h%h/faiE  covered  with/mMd  \m  eu^ 
tered  Borghetto,  an  insignificant  village;  the-  oolcj^  db^eet  libat 
attracts  the  eye  is  an  old  castle,  standing  in  picturesque  ruin 
OR)  tlte  mrniait  o£  ihe*  neighbouriiig  embwnce.  We  erosBed  the 
Tihtr  QMQK  a  fiiMfe  hridgev  the  Pante  JSafira,  eroctedc  by  StxtxM 
Quintus,  and  abpftly  aftor  began:  to  asccooid  tl»  tidge  of  e.ttiu 
tivated  hills  that  border  the  vale  intersected,  by  that  river. 
As  we  advanced^  the  hills  increased,  iikheightp  till  passing  over 
the  deep  but  d^y  chABBel  (»£  ai  wkArj  tdrrenl,  we  turned  and 
preeeed^  undef  the  shade  of  the  mountain  and  its  forests,  then 
pecijHarly  grate&K  The  scenei:;^  round  Nawi  the  Tesaidev  ie.  ac- 
quainted, withi  it»  beauties  were  not  altered  by  the  scoFcbiog. 
heatfi  of  the  season.  Pescendiog,  the  hill,,  wis  once  mone.viait^d^ 
the  Ponte  D'AngustOy  and  traversing  the  delicious  vale  of  the 
Nary  entered  Temi  about  six  in  the  evening. 


«  ^neid  xi.  t  luw  lib  ix.  cap.  S(k 


^  Next  inorning  early  we  made  ;atiiotii)sr  and  final  mit  tb 
the  cMoade;  we  toc^  the  iower  path,  amd  praceeded  along 
4he  2i0t  u&ller  the  diade  «f  gpovm  tising  ah  i/ts  imnks,  Mid 
woodft  hanging  irom  the  slwlriiig  »ide6  df  the  mdontains.  ISiA 
ttfiiM  of  water  wa&  considersubly  dinvumli^^  «and  of  coQiBeltie 
grandeur i0f  the  fall  sotnew^hat  impaired;  hovf^ver&^iheVdmd 
is  fed  by  two  lakes  it  retains  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water  to 
form  at  all  tiooies  a  moist  tioi)le  and  interesting  object,  particu- 
larly \^Ken  combined  with  the  surrounding  scenery.  I  must  here 
observe,  that  if  the  traveller  should  not  have  leisure  to  visit  the 
Cadida  delle  Marmore  twice  he  would  do  veil  to  pilfer  tlie  view 
from  above  to  that  from  "below,  as  in  Che  latter  thte  first  gran^ 
fell  is  not  a  little  concealed  by  the  cloud  of  spray,  and  the  Ifii 
playing  over  it,  so  much  indeed  tibat  little  more  than  one-third 
of  its  elevation  is  perceptible. 

Leaving  tliis  singular  and  magnificent  dcene  wifli  iregret,  we 
continued  our  route,  and  entering  the  defines  of  the  moun^taihs, 
began  at  the  second  post  to  ascend  Monte  Somma.  We  changed 
horses  at  Spoleto;  we  then  rolled  over  the  plain  below,  the  deli- 
cious Valk  Spdetana^  feasted  our  eyes  with  die  windings  of  the 
Clitumnus  as  we  drove  along,  looked  down  Upon  his  sources, 
visited  once  more  his  temple,  again  admired  the  picturesque 
pesitien  ^  r«ii  eeciefttly  Tr^Wff,  and  the  M<wife  Pe<i»d  on  our 
right,  and  entered  Foligno.  From  this  town  the  country  be- 
came new  to  our  eyes,  and  to  its  continued  beauty  superadded 
the  charms  of  novelty. 

On  the  left  of  the  road  from  Foligno^  at  the  distance  of  about 
six  miles,  the  towers  of  Mevania  (now  with  a  tftighl  alteratida 
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Bevagnia)  latis  projecta  in  camph*,  arise  visible  above  the  ivobds. 
The  river  on  which  it  stands  still  nearly  retains  its  ancient  name 
Timia'f^  and  with  the  Clitumnus  contributed  to  water  and  ferti- 
lize the  vale  over  which  Mevania  seems  to  preside.  Propertius 
was  born  in  this  town  and  indulges  the  vanity  of  a  poet  in  de- 
scribing the  lustre  which  it  derives  from  that  circumstance. 

Bcandentes  si  quis  cernit  de  vallibusarcea 

Ingenio  muros  aestimet  ille  meo.  Lib.  iv.  Eleg.  i. 

On  the  right  on  the  side  of  a  hill  stands  the  little  town  of 
Ispello  (HispeUum)j  a  Roman  colony,  whose  sons,  if  a  poet  may 
be  believed,  once  ranked  among  "  cdeberrma  nomina  belloX''  A 
little  further,  at  the  foot  of  the  same  hill  are  the  ruins  of  an  am- 
phitheatre,  shapeless,  and  uninteresting. 

AsisiuTHy  now  Assisi^  on  the  side  of  a  hill  on  the  right,  makes  a 
fine  appearance^and  preserves  it  on  a  nearer  approach.  It  gave 
birth  to  St.  Francis,  the  founder  of  the  Franciscan  order,  is  the 
metropolis  of  this  order,  and  owes  to  it  its  size,  its  splendor,  and 
its  fame.  The  Sagro  Conventay  where  the  body  of  the  saint  is 
said  to  repose,  presents  an  immense  front,  and  is  considered 
as  a  very  extensive  and  superb  edifice.    At  the  foot  of  the  hill 


*  Silius  Italicus,  Kb.  yi. 

t  QuTerim  mistakes  wlien  be  calls  this  riyer  tbe  Topino,  a  stream  wbicb^ 
f  owing  from  FoUgn^^  joiiis  the  THmia  at  a  town  called  Cannaroy  about  six  milefr 
M^rHh  oi  MevmitK 

%  9iUm  Itaficusj^iib^  u  v 
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on  the  road  there  is  a  village  or  rather  little  town,  called  Ma-^ 
donna  degli  Angeoliy  irom  a  rustic  chapel  dedicated  to  the 
Blessed  Virgin  and  angels,  in  which  St  Francis  was  accustomed 
to  offer  up  his  devotions,  and  is  supposed  to  have  received  the 
first  call  to  perfection.  This  oratory  became  afterwards  an  ob- 
ject of  great  veneration,  and  still  continues  to  be  resorted  to  bj 
pilgrims,  especially  on  the  second  of  August,  when  multitudes 
flock  to  it  from  all  the  neighbouring  provinces.  In  order  to  sa- 
tisfy the  devotion  of  so  great  a  concourse  of  people,  a  very 
spacious  and  noble  church  h&s  been  erected,  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  cover  the  original  oratory,  which  stands  in  its  centre  and 
under  its  dome. 

We  passed  on  the  second  day  after  this  festival,  and  were  in- 
formed by  one  of  the.  fathers,  that  more  than  ten  thousand  per- 
sons had  attended  service  on  that  day,  and  that  owing  to  the  heat 
of  the  weather  and  the  blind  enthusiasm  of  the  crowd  pressing 
forward  to  touch  the  altar,  no  less  than  ten  persons  were  suf- 
focated, pressed  or  trampled  to  death.  A  practice  which  not 
only  draws  so  many  laboring  persons  from  their  homes  and 
occupations,  but  occasions  such  tragical  accidents,  becomes  a 
mischievous  superstition,  and  ought  to  be  suppressed  by  public 
authority.  Thjs  church,  or  rather  the  chapel,  enclosed  within  its 
precincts,  is  also  called  the  Partiunculay  because  it  was  the  first 
fortim  or  property  annexed  to  the  order.  I  regretted  much  that 
our  arrangements  did  not  permit  us  to  visit  Asisiumy  not  only 
on  account  of  the  convents  which  are  said  to  contain  several 
valuable  paintings,  but  particularly  on  account  of  the  portico  of 
Santa  Maria  di  Minerva^  composed  of  six  Corinthian  pillars  of 
ihe  finest  proportion,  which  supported  the  front  of  the  ancient 
temple  of  Minerva. 
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Here  the  reader  may  perhaps  expect  ^otoe  acoount  of  St 
Francis  of  Amdwn^  tiie  founder  of  an  order  move  ^xtraordiMny 
perhaps  and  zaove  numerous,  thoagh  iess  useful  aad  fess  re* 
spectable  4ban  tha>t  of  the  Benedictines.  A  man  Vfho  bas  im^ 
posed  upon  so  nany  thousands  of  vokintary  disciples'^  lavs  iar 
more  severe  than  those  of  Lycurgus,  and  given  to  his  \9LVi%  ^, 
longer  id  oration,  as  weH  as  a  iar  more  extensive  inflneiioe  tfaatt  ^ 
tfaat  legislator  or  indeed  .most  others  have  been  able  to  impart 
to  their  instiiaitions,  must  certainly  have  been  a  very  •extra*-  ' 
cnrdinary  person^  and  inast  iiave  possessed  meaos  of  persuai^Kxa 
derived  either  from  his  virtues  or  his  accomplishmkits  unasualiy 
efficacious.  His  birth  and  education  were  naturally  catcufated 
to  confine  him  to  mediocrity ;  but  an  ardent  piety  and  a  disin- 
terestedness that  knew  no  bounds^  soon  raised  him  into  notice, 
fni)d  made  liim  an  object  of  ^contempt  to  90iae^  of -admi* 
ralaon  to  many.  The  solemn  determination  taken  at  the  age  of 
twenty-one  to  practise  strictly  and  literally  the  sublimest  kssons 
of  Christian  self-denial,  and  the  courage  to  sapport  that  i^o«- 
lution  without  the  least  deviation  during  a  life  of  forty <^siK  years, 
may  be  oonsideped  as  proofs  of  most  extraondinary  energy  and 
consistency  of  diaracter.  When  to  these  qualities  we  add  two 
otiiens  of  a  very  difierent  and  almoiEft  opposite  nature,  the  sknK 
plicity  of  a  child,  and  a  humility  that  almost  seemed  to 
bonier  upon .  pusillanimity,  we  shall  make  the  picture  sftitl 
more  wonderfiil  without  diminishing  its  Ksemfblance.  To  res 
Eounoe  every  species  of  property,  every  honorable  distinction, 
CTery  markof  respect  from  others,nay,even  to  i^fleevery  emotion 
of  self-cocnplaceacy,  every  sentiment  of  sdf-applanse,  and  conse'- 
quently  to  extinguish  every  spark  oi  self4ove  in  his  own  bosom, 
and  then  to  replace  this  active  principle  by  a  love  of  God  and 
Man  still  more  active  and  more  efficacious,  was  the  perfectaon  to 
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which  this  singular  penomge  aspired,  zjoA  whidi  he  appeam  in 

aoEie  mGaanre  to  ha^  attained.     Hence  his  vhote  Mie.  wav  a 

seiiea  of  ^enereua  sacrifices^  peAxnt  sufieiingi^  and  above  aA^ 

of  .acts  of' devotion  ardent  and  almost  impassioned*.    To  the 

warmth  (Tf  this  sublime  afieeferos  the  ItaDeia  language  ow^a  tw^ 

of  its  earliest  poetical  flights,  which  as  they  shew  the  mind  and 

-*  talentsr  of  the:  cMnposev  as.  well  as.  ther  lan^^wige  audi  versifiaation 

-^  of  tbeag^)  I  ma;  insert  elsewhere,  especiallj  aa  duy  ane  uhh 

^  aoHMfBon,.  or  at  leaat.  oot  likeljr  to-  fell  in  the  wa j  of  the  greater 

part  iof  m J  readers. 

But  the.  noBt  siogokar  ptart  of  the  character  of  St  Vtaaaci^ 
was    that  he.couldi:  cotnmiinigate  the   fire   that    glowed   m^ 
bis.  awa  iMsofii   to  his  heateos,,  or  nsithei!  to  the  spectatovs* 
of  hiSt  yirtuosw  and  by  hia  example  more  theoi  by  Us  wordb^ 
pKvail  upoB)  thousadMdS'  el  his  eositonporaries,  and  among^  tUlnem 
mgmj^f  raok,  talents,  and  ednoatiiin^  id;  adopt  tW  siame  nvmt 
awtereand: laborioua tnode of  living.    The  Spartan  legifidator  is^ 
supposed  to  have  gtven*  an  astoaishiog  proof  of  his  infiaence  and 
address  in  prevad]ing  upon  his*  countrymen  to  adopt  laws  that 
imposed  a  few  nestraintsv  but  proscribed  no  pleasares  and  stiffed 
no  passions.;,  and  Cicero*  is  said  to  have  carried  the  powers  of 
eloquence  to  the  utmost  pitch,  when  he  engaged  the  Roman- 
people  to  forego  the  advantages  of  the  Agrarian,  law.     What 
then  must  we  think  of  the  persuasive  powers  of  \St.  Francis,  who 
triumphed  over  the  most  powerful"  passions  that  rage  in  the 
human  breast,  and  induced  so  many  myriads  of  disciples,  to  re* 
nounce  property,  name,  pleasure,  nay,  their  very  will  itself,  to  fol- 
low him  m  the  rugged  path  of  sdi^denxal  and   mortification? 
Either  Ub  talents  or  his  virtues,  or  both  must  have  been  trans- 
cendent; and»  without  being  his  disciples,  we  may  vei^y  saiely 
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consider  him  as'  a  great  and  wonderful  personage.  St.  Francis 
was  bom  about  the  year  eleven  hundred  and  eighty,  and  died 
about  twelve  hundred  and  twenty-five,  having  witnessed  the 
rapid  propagation  of  his  order,  which  contained  previous  to  his 
death  more  than  fifty  thousand  persons. 

I  know  full  well  that  to  ascribe  virtue  and  tal^its  to  a  saint  or  a 
friar,  may  be  considered  by  some  of  my  readers  as  an  attempt  to 
impose  upon  their  credulity,  and  that  an  Italian  Religious^  and  a 
Mahometan  dervise  are,  as  to  personal  merit  and  qualifications, 
placed  by  many  nearly  upon  a  leveL  Yet  we  may  venture  to 
assure  such  readers  that  both  virtue  and  talents  in  a  very  trans- 
cendent degree  have  been  found  lodged  under  a  cowl  and  a' 
hood ;  how  they  came  there  they  may  with  Yorick  wonder^  but 
as  they  are  certainly  found  thete  we  may  be  allowed  to  treat 
them  with  the  love  and  reverence  which  Aey  deserve.  Gray 
imagined  that  St.  Bruno,  the  founder  of  the  Carthusian  order; 
must  have  been  a  man  of  genius;  we  may  extend  the  compli- 
ment to  his  master  *St  Benedict,  to  St.  Bernard,  St.  Francis,  and 
ipany  of  their  disciples,  men  who  in  ages  of  ignorance  endea- 
vored to  light  up  the  beacons  of  science,  and  in  ages  of  vice 
struggled  by  word  and  example  to  repress  the  debauchery,  the 
cruelty,  and  the  boundless  licentiousness  of  the  times* 

Haec  igitur  qui  cuncta  subegerit,  ex  animoque 
Expulerit  dictis,  non  armis;  nonne  decebit, 
Hunc  hominem  numero  divum  dignarier  esse? 

Luc.  V.  50. 

The  same  plain  still  continues  with  all  its  fertility  and  beauty 
beyond  Amium.  A  little  to  the  north  ofBastia  it  is  intersected 
by  a  stream  called  the  CKiasdoy  anciently  ClasiuSy  and  further  on 
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by  the  Tiber  itself,  still  a  very  noble  river.  We  passed  it, 
a  little  after  sun-set,  and  began  to  ascend  the  mountains  of  Pe- 
rugioj  where  we  arrived  about  ten  o'clock.  I  need  not  inform 
the  reader  that  on  crossing  the  Tiber  we  re-entered  Etruria. 

Perugia  J  anciently  Perusia^  is  one  of  the  most  ancient 
and  most  distinguished  cities  of  Etruria;  the  era  of  its  found- 
ation long  preceded  that  of  Rome,  and  like  the  origin  of  Clu^ 
rium  Cortonaj  &c.  is  almost  lost  in  distance  of  time.  In  con- 
junction with  all  the  other  Etrurian  states  it  long  resisted  the 
Romans,  and  when  subjected,  or  rather  reconciled  to  them,  it 
became  a  faithful  and  a  courageous  ally;  it  defied  the  power  of 
Hannibal,  and  flourished  in  peace  and  opulence  till  the  reign  of 
Augustus,  when  unfortunately  it  engaged  in  the  rebellion  of 
Lucius  Antonius,  uncle  of  the  Triumvir,  and  under  his  command 
shut  its  gates  against  Augustus  who  took  it,  and  as  it  is  reported, 
wished  to  spare  it;  but  one  of  its  principal  citizens  setting  fire  to 
his  own  house,  which  he  intended  as  a  funeral  pile  for  himself 
and  his  family,  the  flames  communicated  to  the  neighbouring 
buildings,  and  spreading  rapidly  around,  reduced  the  city  to 
ashes.  Perugia  however  rose  immediately  from  its  ruins ;  and 
on  its  restoration,  by  a  strange  inconsistency,  chose  for  its  pa- 
tron Vulcan,  a  divinity  to*  whom  it  seems  to  have  had  very 
few  obligations,  as  the  god  had  spared  his  own  temple  only  in 
the  general  conflagration.  In  the  Gothic  war  it  displayed  much 
spirit,  and  stood  a  siege  of  seven  years  against  these  barbarians. 
It  afterwards  with  the  whole  Roman  state  submitted  to  the  Pope, 
and  with  some  intervals  of  turbulent  independence  has  remained 
ever  since  attached  to  the  Roman  See, 

Perugia  is  noW  a  large,  clean,  well-built,  and  well-inhabited 

VOL.  II.  B  B 
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city«  Seated  on  the  summit  of  a  mountain,  it  comnnrnds  from 
its  rmnparts,  and  particularly  fr<»i  its  citadeU  an  extensive  view 
aver  a  vast  range  of  country,  fertile,  varied  with  hill  and  dale, 
and  enlivened  with  villages  and  towns.  In  this  rich  land- 
scape the  plain  which  we  had  traversed  made  a  very  conspicuous 
figure,  watered  by  the  CUtumnus^  and  bounded  by  the  Afien- 
mnes.  There  are  many  churches,  convents,  and  palaces  in  this 
dtyv  most  of  which  w^re  adorned  with  Ihe  paintings  of  Pietro 
Perugmo^  the  master  of  Eq^/fe;  of  these  the  French  carried 
off  a  considerable  number,  and  de&ced  others,  particularly 
such  as  were  painted  on  walls  and  could  not  be  removed^ 
The  cathedral  is  in  itself  a  very  indififerent  edifice,  and  its  de* 
formity  is  increased  by  the  bad  taste  that  seems  to  have  pre** 
Tailed  tin  its  repair  and  decorations*  Several  other  churches 
nerit  attentioa*  particularly  that  of  SL  Fietro^  belonging  to  a 
Benedictine  ;abbey;  it  is  supported  by  eigibteen  pillars  of  fine 
marbfe,  and  adorned  with  an  altar  of  the  same  materials  very 
Tich  and  well  disposed.  PemgiQ  has  an  imiversity  supplied 
with  able  professors,  and  several  academies^  all  of  which  can 
boast  of  illustrious  names,  and  it  is  upon  the  whole  an  interesting 
city,  capable  of  entertaining  the  curious  and  inquisitive,  traveller 
for  several  days>. 

The  road  from  hence  is  over  a  hilly  ccuntry,  planted  prin*^ 
cipally  with  olive  trees,  and  of  course  not  very  shady.  Descend* 
ing  the  high  hill  of  Magiana  we  first  discovered,  gleaming 
through  a  wood  of  oaks,  the  lake  Trasimenusj  and  at  the  vil^ 
ktge  of  Torricelli  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  we  found  ourselves  on  its 
banks.  This  lake  is  a  very  noble  expanse  of  water,  about  t^ 
miles  in  length  and  about  seven  in  breadth.  Three  little  islands 
im  in  xt)  the  largest  and  the  least  about  a  mile  from  the  nwthern 
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rifcore,  the  other  near  the  amitheni  extranitj.  The  hanoG  oS 
this  island  is  Pohmt.  The  two  othen  are  denominated  from 
thdr  size  Minore  and  Maggwre ;  the  latter  is  adorned  with  a 
<^urch.  The  banks  of  the  lake  ascend  graduallj^  but  in  aomo 
places  rapidly^  from  its  margin ;  and  as  they  are  dad  with  wood 
and  speckled  with  villages  fimn  an  outline  both  bold  and  lively*. 
But  if  in  extent  and  beauty  the  lake  Traaimemis  yield  to 
many,  in  celebrity  it  is  inferior  to  none;  the  fell  of  fifteen  thcu« 
sand  Romans  and  the  death  of  a  consul  ennoble  its  nam^  and 
cast  an  awful  solemnity  over  its  scenery. 

From  TarriceUi  the  road  winds  along  the  margin  of  the  kke  to 
a  village  called  PasngfunWy  whk^  occupies  a  very  narrow  defile^ 
dosed  on  coe  side  by  thft  lake^  on  the  other  by  a  rooky  predf 
pice.  Beyond  this  defile  the  road  crosses  a  ptaip,  bounded  hf 
the  lake  on  the  left^  and  on  the  right  by  a  asmidrciilar  ridge 
of  hills  and  mountams.  TUs  ridge,  which  faUs  haok>  in  the 
centre^  advances  again  on  the  8ides»  and  closes,  osi  the  Uca 
at  PoisigMino  in  a  predpice;  and  at  Bargheito  in  a  lofly  ac» 
divity.  The  plain  thus  enclosed  is  about  tdx  nnles  itn  If ngth, 
that  is,  frcm  the  former  to  the  latter  of  these  places,  ^nd  about 
four  in  breadth  from  ^le  lake  to  the  mountains.  HaBBi* 
bal  could  not  have  discovered  or  even  have  desired  a  situaticHi 
more  favorable  to  stratagem  and  ambush.     In  the  centre  of 


*  SqcIi  ^sp  was  its  ancient  appeiuance. 

Namque  ego  sum  (the  god  of  the  la 

mentfbus  ambit 
Tmolo  missa  manus,  stagnis  Tbrasjmenus  opacis. 


Namque  ego  sum  (the  god  of  the  lake  speaks)  celsis  quern  cinctuia 
mentibus  ambit 


8iL  lua.  M.  IT. 
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this  plain  he  encamped  at  the  head  of  his  Airicani  and  Spanidbi 
troops;  the  Baleares  and  hght  anned  forces  he  placed  in  the 
xecesses  of  the  mountains  all  around,  while  his  cavalry  were 
commissioned  to  occupy  the  defile  on  the  rear  of  the  Romans, 
as  soon,  as  they  had  passed  through  it.  The  consul  entered 
by  Barghetto  with  bis  characteristic  rashness  and  impetuo- 
sity, and  hastened  to  attack  the  army  which  he  beheld  in 
front;  when  a  sudden  shout  bursting  around  informed  him  that 
he  was  beset  on  all  sides;  a  thick  mist  rising  from  the  lake 
darkened  the  air;  noise,  confusion,  dismay,  defeat,  and  slaughter 
followed.  The  return  of  sunshine  shewed  the  ground  strewed 
with  the  bodies  of  the  Romans^  and  the  lake  crimsoned  with 
th^  blood*.  A  streamlet,  which  nearly  intersects  the  plain  in 
the  middle,  still  retains  the  name  of  Sanguineto  or  Fossa  del 
SanguCj  is  supposed  to  water  the  spot  where  the  consul  fell, 
apd  is  said  by  the  peasants  to  have  rolled  a  torrent  of  blood 
to  the  TrasimenuSj  and  impurpled  its  waters  to  a  consider- 
able distance.  This  rill  is  the  most  popular  and  perhaps  the 
most  permanent  memorial  of  this  disastrous  battle;  it  is  known 
and  pointed  out  by  every  peasant  and  driver,  and  c(»item- 
plated  by  all  with  some  degree  of  horror.  To  throw  a  certain, 
gloom  and  melancholy  over  the  scenes  of  human  destruction 
is  natural  to  the  mind,  and  usual  in  all  countries.  It  is  re- 
ported, that  after  sunset  a  sound  like  the  clashing  of  shields 
and  the  onset  of  distant  armies  is  heard  on  the  plain  of  Mara^ 
ihm :  at  Neertsnndenf  a  countryman  assured  me  that  strange 


^  LiviuB  xxii!  4,  5, 6 — ^for  a  poetical  description  see  Sil.  lib.  Vi. 

t  Near  Xiomojii,  where  the  French  under  Dumourier  were  defeated  by  iha 
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noises  ^?ere  often  heard  on  the  plains  at  night;  and  near  Tewkes^ 
burj/y  a  close  where  the  greatest  number  of  the  Lancastriam 
were  massacred,  is  still  called  the  bloody  Jield^  and  supposed 
hy  the  people  to  be  haunted  by  spectres. 

Ingeinuisse  putes  campos,  terramque  nocentem 
Inspiraflse  animas,  infectumque  aera  totum 
Manibusy  et  superam  Stjgia  formidiae  Doctem. 

Lucan  vii.  769. 

The  Sanguineto^  Yfhen  we  passed  it,  was  the  dry  bed  of  a  tor- 
rent, Uned  with  vines  above  the  road ;  and  below  it,  toward  the 
lake,  shaded  with  poplars. 

About  two  miles  farther  we  turned  from  the  lake,  and 
began  to  ascend  the  bold  wooded  hill  of  Gualandro.  From  its 
summit  we  enjoyed  a  beautiful  and  extensive  view,  behind,  of 
the  lake,  its  islands,  and  its  wooded  borders;  and  before,  of 
the  plain  of  Arezzo^  the  Valle  de  Chiana^  and  the  hills  of 
Viterboj  with  the  truncated  cone  of  Monte  Pukitfno.  This 
wide  and  varied  view  was  lighted  by  the  richest  and  softest 
tints  of  an  Italian  sununer's  evening.  Descending  the  declivity 
we  passed  through  the  village  of  Ossaiay  said,  like  the  Fossa  del 
Sanguine^  to  take  its  name  from  the  slaughter  of  the  battle,  and 
the  bones  dug  up  by  the  peasantry  in  the  neighbouring  fields. 
An  inscription  over  the  door  of  a  house  announces  the  origin 


Austrians,  commanded  hy  the  Prinoe  of  Saxe  Cobourg,  in  the  month  of  March| 
1793* 
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of  the  naikie  in  the  following  lines,  not  very  classical  but  int^ 
ligible  enough. 

Nomen  babet  locus  hie  Ossaia,  ab  ossibus  illis 
Qua3  dolus  Annibalis  fudit  et  hasta  simul. 

On  entering  the  Tuscan  territory  we  were  stopped  for  a  mi- 
nute by  an  officer  of  the  customs,  the  most  poiite  and  most  dis- 
interested of  the  profession,  and  then  proceeded  rapidly  to 
Camoscia.  It  was  now  dusk,  and  we  could  barely  distinguish  at 
a  little  distance  on  our  right  the  city  of  Cbrtona^  "  superhi 
Tarchontis  dommT  rising  in  a  majestic  situation  on  the  side  of 
a  mountain.  This  city,  supposed  to  be  the  most  ancient  in 
Italy,  and  once  the  capital  of  Etruria^  still  retains  its  original 
name  unaltered,  and  preserves  some  remnant  of  its  walls,  the 
only  vestige  of  its  early  magnificence.  It  possesses  many 
valuable  paintings,  a  museum,  and  a  public  library,  and  glories 
in  an  acadertiy  of  great  and .  deserved  reputation,  the  grand 
object  of  which  is  to  discover  and  elucidate  Etrurian  antiquities, 
and  its  success  has  in  this  respect  kept  pace  with  the  talents 
and  zeal  of  its  members.  To  visit  this  museum  and  discourse 
with  some  of  the  learned  members  of  the  Tuscan  academy 
was  a  desirable  object :  we  were  now  in  the  centre  of  Etimria^ 
under  the  walls  of  its  capital,  and  within  a  few  miles  of  Clu$iumy 
(now  Chiuso)  the  seat  of  one  of  its  most  powerful  monarchs.  We 
had  thus  an  opportunity  of  making  son>e  researches  into  the 
history  of  the  wonderful  people  who  gave  their  name  to  this  ter- 
ritory and  the  neighbouring  sea ;  who  equalled  the  Egyptians  in 
the  solidity,  and  surpassed  them  in  the  beauty,  of  their  edifices  i 
who  excelled  in  the  arts,  and  rioted  in  the  luxuries  of  life,  while 
the  Greeks  were  still  barbarians,  and  Rome  had  yet  no  name;  and 
whose  antiquity  is  such  that  their  origin  is  lost  in  the  obscurity 
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of  ages,  and  wu  even  an  the  time  of  Herodotas,  as  it  now  still 
remaim^  a  subject  of  dispute  and  oonjecture.  Some  suppose 
tbem  to  have  been  Alnmgmet^  an  appellation  given  to  the  inha- 
bitants found  in  a  ootxntry  by  its  first  recorded  invades  "^j  others 
from  a  distant  conformity  in  certain  customs,  fancy  that  they 
were  of  Egyptian  origin;  many  represent  them  as  a  colony  of 
Lydians^,  cr  perhaps  Msranians,  conpdled  by  the  pressure  of 
fiunine  to  leave  their  nfstive  soil  and  seek  for  maintenance  in  a 
more  iiertiie  region ;  a  still  greater  owtiber  imagine  that  diey 
Irene  Peia8gi:{:,  a  weli  known  tribe  tof  Greeks,  who,  when  driven 
by  the  BbUeoes  from  TkaMUa^  £r0k  toxJk  sfadter  rn  Ly4m^  and 
afterwards  in  Italy.  In  fkie,  a  few  latier  writers  Irave  thought 
tibat  they  had  disotyvered  in  the  maon^s^  language,  and  month* 
WKsaiB  of  the  Etrurians  and  Caaaneans  such  an  alSSnity,  as  au« 
thonzed  them  to  conclude  that  the  former  were  a  cokmy  of  the 
laitbnc,  and  of  cnuvse  cithcf  *  Pbcenicians  or  ^IHiilistines.  This 
flfnnim,  siipported  by  M^^i  and  Mazzochij  and  followed  by 
many  other  Italian  autbom,  is  combated  by  sonic  French  critics 
of  conbiderable  learning  and  merit. 

We  have  neither  time  nor  inclination  to  enter  into  a  discus«> 
sian  in  which  learning  has  already  exhausted  its  stores,  and  cri* 
ticism  foiled  ito  own  ingenuity;  it  will  abundantly  Satisfy  ra- 
tional doi^onty  to  knew,  that  the  Etrurians  participated  tibe 
qualities  of  all  the  dilflferent  nations  to  which  they  have  been 
supposed  to  owe  liieir  origin.  Brave  as  the  Pelasgij  they  e?*' 
tended  dhoir  conqueMs  o^er  almost  all  Italy,  and  filled  its  finest 
pro^vittctB,  from  the  borders  of  Campama  to  the  Rhottian  Alps 


DioDjsius  Halic*  f  Herodetiu.  }  Sas  Clmr.  Ital.  Ant  lib.  lu 
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with  their  cities  and  population.  Like  the  Greeks,  enthusiast!-* 
cally  attached  to  the  arts,  they  cultivated  sculpture,  painting,  and 
architecture  with  passion,  and  have  left  behind  them  numberless 
monuments  to  attest  their  success.  Enterprising  as  the  Phoeni- 
cians, they  delighted  and  excelled  in  navigation,  colonized  the 
Mediterranean  islands,  and  attempted  to  explore  the  secrets  of 
the  ocean.  So  far  their  resemblance  to  their  supposed  an- 
cestors is,  honorable,  and  to  this  they  owed  their  achievem^itSt 
their  renown,  and  their  prosperity*  But  unfortimately  the  simi*- 
larity  extends  still  further,  and  gives  us  the  most  deformed  and 
disgusting. features  of  the  Cananean  character;  rendered  if  pos- 
sible still  more  hideous  by  time  and  by  refinement*.  The  opera- 
tion of  these  vices  gradually  produced  effeminacy  and  weakness 
both  of  mind  and  body,  «nd  at  length  deprived  the  Etrurians 
of  the  glory  of  their  achievements  and  the  advantages  of  their 
many  enterprises.  Their  more  manly  and  more  intrepid  neigh- 
bours attacked  them  with  success,  and  stripped  them  in  process 
of  time  of  their  most  valuable  provinces*!-. 

They  were  obliged  to  yield  all  the  fertile  plains  that  border 
the  Poj  and  extend  from  the  Alps  to  the  Apennines,  to  the  valor 
of  the  Gauls,  who  settled  in  that  dehghtful  country  and  gave  it 
the  name  of  Gallia^  to  which  was  afterwards  added  the  distinc- 
tive appellation  of  Cisalpina.  The  Samnites  expdled  them  from 
the  still  more  delicious  and  more  desirable  region  of  Campania  ; 
the  Umbri  retook  several  of  their  ancient  possessions;  so  that  at 
the  appearance  of  the  Romans  on  the  theatre  of  Italy,  the  Etru- 
rians were  confined  to  the  territory  that  still  bears  their  name, 


•  Athenaeus.  t  Strabo. 
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und  eiLtends  from  the  Tiber  northward'  to  the  Apennines, 
and  westward  to  the  sea.  But  although  humbled  in.  power 
and  reduced  in  territory,  this  singular  people  still  retained 
their  superiority  in  the  arts,  and  in  the  embellishments  of 
civilized  life;  and  while  obliged  to  bend  to  the  towering  gemui 
of  Rome,  they  can  boast  of  having  communicated  to  her  the 
skill  that  erected  her  temples*,  the  ceremonies  that  graced  her 
religion,  the  robes  that  invested  her  magistrates,  the  pomp  that 
accompanied  her  triumphs,  and  even  the  music  that  animated 
her  legions -f-.  They  retained  this  superiority  long  after,  perhaps 
they  may  be  said  never  to  have  lost  it  entirely;  and  notwith- 
standing the  succession  of  so  many  ages  and  revolutions,  their 
descendants  are  supposed  still  to  possess  a  peculiar  aptitude  for 
the  arts,  and  a  singular  discernment  in  the  sciences. 

Of  this  extraordinary  people  we  have  indeed  few  architec- 
tural  monuments;  but  in  vases,  tombs,  and  altars,  we  possess 
abundant  proofs  of  their  ingenuity,  and  without  doubt  might 
discover  many  mdre  by  making  excavations  in,  or  near  the 
site  of  some  of  their  ancient  cities.  But  however  well  inclined 
to  indulge  in  such  amusing  researches,  time  and  circumstances 
dragged  us  irresistibly  along,  and  obliged  us  to  forego  the  satis* 
faction  of  visiting  the  venerable  walls  of  Cortona.     We  there- 

♦  Liv.  1. 1.  55, 

t  Bissmos  haec  prima  dedit  praeoedere  fksces, 
£t  junxit  totidem  tacito  terrore  secures : 
Haec  altas  eboris  decoravit  honore  eumles, 
Et  princeps  Tjrrio  vestem  pretexuit  ostro. 
HaM:  eadem  pugnas  acoendere  protulit  sere. 

SihlilHYnuiSS. 
VOL.  ir.  c  C 
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U«9  fSoeoedeiA  oq  our  jow&ey^  aii^  as  it  i^as  dark  vrhita  we  set 
mx%  iroiA  CamoMia  entered  Arcxzo  ratbfir  late. 

ABRETIUM. 

^vretium  w  9n«^  of  thfi  aBoent  EtmriaQ  cities,  though,  with 
tlM^  exoepAion  ^  the  supposed  substaructioiis  of  an  ampbhheatre, 
lit  caA  boast  Q^  no  vestiige  of  its  fofmer  celebrit j.  It  was  nearlj 
il9|Neofd(ed  bjr  Sj(U««,  and  almost  destroyed  by  the  ZiOsi^bards ; 
It  was,  ^A^vwarda  agitajted  by  ftction,  and  coavulsed  by  peiv 
fAtufil  wa^  aad  icYohaiioro  during  the  afiiddle  ages.  It  has, 
hp^weTer,  swvlved  tiiese  teospeato,  and  &till  remains  a  coiiei- 
derable  ei^..  It  ia  im  gooend  well  built,  and  has  some  though 
igw  lenarkabkl  odibipei,  aaioog  whkh  are  the  publie  palace  or 
the  great  sq.ijkaiie^  aad  tli^  cathedrals  The  latter  is  a  Gothic 
edifice,  ancient  and  not  contemptible ;  it  contains  some  beauti- 
fully coWred  windows.  The  fonner  displays  a  vast  and  very 
QobWfiroAt* 

Pe^rai^^Qkw^a  horn  'm  this  ci^^^ahhongh^asthat  dfcumstaBce 
wa^  accidei^jbal^  aad  ae  bi&  family  ^ra&Eknr entine  and  his  stay  short, 
he  qoi:dd  not  ooaAideF  it  as  his,  country.  The  houae  in  which  that 
Qveat  took  j^ce  doQs  not  coriespoad,^  I  will  not  say  with  the 
ffim^  but  with  ih^  paten^ta^  of  the  poet,  it  seem&  to  ha?e 
been  originally  little  better  than  a  cottage,  and  is  now  by  time 
and  neglect  almost  reduced  to  an  hovel.  But  though  Arezzo 
can  scarcely  rank  Petrarcha  among  her  sons,  she  can  boast  of 
many  an  illustrious  name,  aad  display  a  long  list  of  worthies 
distinguished  in  arts  and  in  arms.  Among  these  I  shall  only 
mention  one,  because  though  his  merit  was  great,,  yet  his  pro- 
fession was  humble  and  his  name  obscure.  Guido  VAretino^  a 
monk  of  the,  eleventh  century,  invented  the  scale  of  notes  now 
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in  incy  and  thus  ^ve  to  xiwsic»  m  writing  does  to  language,  a 
fonn  and  body,  ithich  HMty  presetve  and  convey  its  aocenti 
down  to  the  latest  posterity. 

YfhAei  at  Arexa^  the  traveller  may  indulge  hitttself  in  a 
pieasaat  and  truly  dasrical  txcursiott'  to  «kpk>re  the  «ite  of 
the  younger  Pliny's  TuwMi  vilfai)  so  niinutely  and  so  beau- 
tiftdly  described  m  one  ai  his  episUes*.  It  stood  near 
Tifemum,  now  CitU  di  Coifed,  and  is  su^osed  by  (jixi^ 
verius  to  ha?e  grown  into  a  large  town  called  Borg^  tH  Sail 
Sepokro,  This  may  have  been  its  situation  j  yet  I  should  be 
inclined  ftom  Pliny's  eatpiessicMis,  **  Oppidum  tit  pfodm  noiirik 
ifidnwn  nomine  Tifemum'ff"  to  place  it  nearer  this  latter  town. 
But  to  form  any  opinion  as  to  die  real  spot  is  impossible,  withotit 
visiting  the  country  itself,  and  comparing  its  localities  with  the 
desoription  of  Pliny«  , 

Descending  the  hill  of  Afezao  next  fflorning  to  the  EtrtrriiKi 
plains:}:  so  famed  at  all  titties  for  their  fertility,  and  shortly 
aSxst  passing  the  Chiona  or  (Uanii  which  intersects  th^n,  we 
entered  l^e  FW  d^Atno,  the  Italian  Aroadifl}  aad  bailed  1^ 
Tuscan  muse  and  the  genius  of  Mifton.  This  tale,  aloiost  Bi 
Mlebrated  in  modem  as  the  vale  of  Tentpe  was  in  ancient 

*  Liv,  V.  Ep.  6- 

t  Lib.  IV.  Epist.  1. 

X  Regio  erat  in  primis  Italiai  fertilis,  Etrusci  campi,  qui  Fanulas  inter  Arre- 
tiumque  jacent,  firunenti  et  pecoris,  et  omnium  copift  rerum  opulenti*— ZIf.  X«o. 
IH4  XXII.  S. 

c  c  2 
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days,  is  fornied  by  two  ranges  of  hills  stretching  along  opposite 
to  each  other,  at  the  distance  of  four  or  eight  miles.  In  the 
plain  between  glides  the  Amo^  diffusing  fertility  and  verdure 
over  his  banks;  industry  extends  the  benefits  of  the  stream 
even  to  the  hills,  covers  their  sides  with  harvests,  and  crowns 
tlieir  summits  with  orchards.  Handsome  villages  grace  the 
road,  and  neat  clean  looking  cottages  rise  without  number  in 
the  fields,  oftentimes  imbosomed  in  gardens  and  overshadowed 
with  pendant  vines.  The  hills  on  both  sides  are  adorned  with 
several  little  towns,  sometimes  boldly  rising  on  their  sides,  and 
at  other  times  half  concealed  in  their  woods  and  recesses.  Be* 
yond  the  hills  on  the  right  rise  the  Apennines,  lofty,  rugged^ 
and  naked,  excepting  one  summit,  which  is  ^tufted  with  the 
forest  that  overhangs  VaUambrosa. 

This  scenery,  which  commences  at  thq  passage  of  the  Chiana^ 
or  rather  a  few  miles  to  the  north  of  that  river,  continues  with 
some  variations  to  Florence,  and  forms  the  Val  d'Ama  Supe^ 
riare.  It  is  in  its  greatest  beauty  where  narrowest,  that  is»  from 
Levane  to  Indsa.  At  this  latter  place  the  vale  expands 
into  a. plain,  and  the  road  diverges  from  the  river.  The 
weather  was  intensely  hot,  the  roads  very  dusty,  and  conse* 
quently  the  delight  which  a  scene  so  beautiful  in  itself,  and 
so  celebrated  by  fame  is  well  calculated  to  inspire,  was  con^ 
sidoably  abated* .  We  entered  Florence  about  sunset. 
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CHAR  vn. 


HISTOBT    OF   FU>]tENCE ^ITS    SDIFICESK- CATHSDRAIi-^TOMBS^- 

MAUSOUSUM  OF  THE  MEDICSAN  FAMILY — ^PALACES — GALLERY. 

Though  Florence  owes  its  orign  to  a  Roman  colony,  com- 
posed, it  is  said,  of  Cesar's  chosen  veterans,  and  though  it 
glories  in  having  retained  and  occasionally  displayed  much  of 
the  energies  and  magnanimity  of  its  founders,  yet  it  made  a 
very  inconsiderable  figure  in  ancient  times ;  and  as  it  was  neither 
distinguished  by  grdat  events,  nor  ennobled  by  great  personages, 
it  seems  tO:  have  slumbered  away  several  ages  in  the  tranquil  en- 
joyment of  a  fertile  soil  and  a  fine  climate.  Its  powers  were 
first  called  forth  and  its  courage  tried  by  the  Gothic  invasion, 
and  while  it  underwent  in  common  with  the  other  cities  of 
Italy,  all  the  vicissitudes  of  that  most  destructive  war  which 
followed  the  demise  of  Theodoric,  it  seems  to  have  invviably 
manifested  a  spirit  of  resistance  and  intrepidity  worthy  it^  mili- 
tary origin.  These  qualities  suspended  indeed  but  could  not 
Skvert  the  fate  of  the  city,  which  sunk  under  the  disasters  of  tb» 
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Longobardic  incuTsions,  and  remained  for  many  years  a  deserted 
mass  of  ruins.  It  was  restored  by  Charlemagne,  and  again  re- 
sumed some  celebrity,  but  never  shone  forth  in  all  its  lustre  till 
governed  by  its  own  magistrates,  and  under  laws  enacted  by  its 
own  authority^  it  acquired  the  name  and  energies  of  a  republic. 
It  was  not,  it  is  true,  the  first  to  profit  of  the  weakness  either  of 
the  German  Cassars  or  of  its  own  rulers,  but  when  it  had  once 
shaken  off  the  yoke,  it  rose  rapidly  into  fame  and  prosperity. 
Governed'  sometimes  by  its  bishop,  sometimes  by  its  nobles, 
and  not  unfrequently  by  its  people,  it  experienced  all  the  va- 
rieties and  all  the  agitations  of  republican  administration.  Some* 
times  convulsed  by  the  rival  pretensions  of  the  former,  or  by 
the  licentious  claims  of  the  latter,  it  was  converted  into  a  field 
of  battle,  a  theatre  of  guilt  and  assassination ;  at  other  times 
under  the  sway  of  a  wise  and  virtuous  magistracy  it  exhibited  a 
delightful  scene  of  peace,  industry,  and  prosperity,  and  dis- 
played at  once  all  the  blessings  and  all  the  glories  of  fiberty. 
It  was  frequently  engaged  in  wars  with  the  neighbooring  states 
of  Sknwiy  Pisa^  and  Lucea^  then  populous  and  enterprisii^, 
and  in  these  civil  ooatests  obtained  sodi  a  portion  of  military 
lame  as  placed  it  upon  a  Icfrel  vnik  most  of  the  Italian  com^ 
mcmwealtlis. 

But  wliether  agitated  or  tranquil  at  hmne,  whether  at  peaM»  or 
war  abroad^  its  institutions  were  always  fnee  and  manly,,  aivdl 
ita  citiflens  weve  bold  and  active.  Tlus  indeed  is^  one  of  the 
peculiar  and  exclusive  advantages  of  a  r^uUican  goverameiit} 
erery  nan  acts  for  hknself  and  for  his  own  interestii  while  be  i» 
acting  for  his  country;  the  market  of  honor,  dignity,  and 
etnylojrment  is  open  to  all;  it  is  conseqanently  crowded  witfcf 
ompetitarB^  aad  each  candidate  is^  ob%ed  in  his  own  defence 
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to  exert  all  the  facilities  of  his  soul^  aod  call  forth  erery 
latent  eiiefgy.  Hence  that  activity  of  xmudy  that  fenxien^ 
tatioQi  of  iQtdlect  and  imagination,  which  produces  genius 
and  creates  the  poet  and  the  orator,  the  statesman  and  the 
historian,  the  sage  and  the  hero.  The  same  ardent  principle, 
it  is  true,  that  sets  all  the  powers  of  the  soul  in  motion  may  at 
the  same  time  rouse  many  a  dark  and  destructive  passion,  and 
impel  a  bold  bad  man  to  many  a  wicked  deed;  and  I  am 
aware  tbst  men  of  tioud  minds  or  of  slavish  downward  propen* 
sides  are  too  apt  to  take  occasion  £rom  this  acknowledgment  to 
inveigh  a^inst  popular  goveramentsi,  and  exalt  the  advantages 
of  mmia? chy.  Bi^t  do  the  intrigoes  of  a  court,  atid  the  lust  and 
amJMtion  of  princo  and  ministers,  excite  no  animosities,  and 
produce  no  sceaes  of  bk)od?  or  are  the  annals  of  monarchy 
stavied  with  fewer  crimes  than  the  history  of  republicanism? 
The  reverse  is  the  ease;  and  if  all  the  crimes  of  all  the  Grecian 
lepublic^  weare  united^  they  would  not  equal  the  n»ass  of  guilt 
that  might  be  coUeeted  from  the  reign  of  one  Persian  monarch ; 
as  all  the  mwrders  and  all  the  assassinations  perpetrated  in  all 
idl;^  ItahdA  commonwealths  put  into  the  scale  together,  would 
kick  the  beam  when  counterbalanced  by  the  bloody  deeds  of 
Philip  IL  of  Spain,  or  of  Henry  VIII.  of  £ngland. 

Wherever  humAn  passions  are  deeply  engaged  crimes  will 
occur,,  but  the  difference  between  monarchy  and  republicanism 
iSgi  that  the  former  while  it  naturally  excites  and  cherishes 
a  spirit  of  intrigue,,  dissimulation,  and  treachery,  proscribes 
the  open,  the  generous  feelings  of  conscious  worth,  independ- 
qnce^  and  honest  pride,  and  thus  gives  vice  a  decided  ad- 
vantage over  virtue;  the  latter  on  the  contrary,  friendly  in 
its  very  essence  to  publicity  and  frankness,    encourages  the 
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undisguised  display  of  bold  intrepid  sentiment^  the  sense  of 
self-importance,  and  the  pride  of  genius,  such  as  generally  ac- 
company great  talents,  and  usher  the  mote  useful  and  splendid 
virtues  into  the  world.  In  a  monarchy  therefore  where  all  is 
subservient  to  the  will  of  the  sovereign,  Virtue  must  often  veil 
her  beauty,  not  to  eclipse  the  splendor  of  the  throne  or  divert 
the  homage  of  the  people;  in  a  republic,  where  the  natural  feel- 
ings of  mankind  have  full  scope.  Vice  must  hide  her  deformity, 
least  she  should  excite  hatred,  and  defeat  her  own  purposes. 
Look  at  the  Grecian  repubhcs,  even  when  most  convulsed  by 
faction  or  maddened  by  war ;  contemplate,  for  instance,  Athens 
and  Lacedamon  in  that  bloody  struggle  of  power  and  talents, 
which  terminated  in  the  temporary  subjection  of  the  former. 
Crimes  of  a  very  black  die  shock  the  feelings,  and  sufferings 
and  misfortunes  melt  the  heart;  but  how  many  virtues  rise 
in  opposition,  what  vigor,  what  perseverance,  what  activity, 
and  what  patience  exalt  the  combatants,  and  inflame  the  mind 
of  the  reader!  A  pestilence  ravaged  Athens  within  and  a  cruel 
and  unsuccessful  war  wasted  her  without,  yet  what  a  constella- 
tion of  great  aad  wise  men  blazed  around  her,  and  brightened 
the  gloom  of  her  destiny.  Socrates  and  Thucydides,  Pericles 
and  Alcibiades,  Sophocles  and  Euripides,  all  grace  the  dnnals  of 
tliis  disastrous  Felopanfiesian  contest,  and  shed  round  Athens  a 
lustre  more  vivid  and  more  permanent  than  the  glory  of  all  the 
victories  of  Lacedamon.  Who  would  not  prefer  the  agitations 
and  even  reverses  of  such  a  republic  to  the  tranquillity  and 
the  triumphs  of  the  most  splendid  monarchy? 

It  has  been  .frequently  and  justly  observed,  that  the  Italian 
republics  of  the  middle  ages  bore  a  striking  resemblance  to  the 
commonwealths  of  Greece,  and  to  this  observation  it  may  h% 
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added  that  Fhrence  had  a  strong  similarity  to  Athens,  a 
similarity  not  in  government  only  and  temper,  but  in  genius 
and  talents.  Thus  as  in  Athens  so  in  Flarenccj  that  genius 
seemed  struck  out  by  the  collision  of  parties  and  the  shock 
of  war;  and  as  Euripides  and  Sophocles  rose  in  the  heat  of 
the  Pelopannesianf  so  Danie  and  Bacaccio  sprung  up  amid  the 
sanguinary  broils  of  the  Ghibellme  contest.  And  again,  as  De- 
mosthenes and  Eschines,  animated  the  decline  of  Athensj  and 
cheered  her  once  more  with  the  language  of  liberty  before  she 
received  the  Macedonian  yoke;  so  Florence  ere  she  sunk  into 
slavery,  gave  as  a  last  bequest  to  liberty  and  literature,  the 
works  of  Gruicciardini  and  MachiavellL 

In  the  interval,  the  perpetual  struggle  between  rival  par- 
ties, and  the  vicissitudes  that  followed  each  other  so  ra- 
pidly kept  the  powers  of  the  mind  in  continual  action,  and 
adapted  them  to  excellence  in  every  pursuit  Hence  poets  and 
statesmen,  architects  and  painters,  all  of  high  merit  and  corre- 
sponding fame,  rose  in  succession,  and  gave  Florence,  while  free, 
the  reputation  which  she  scarcely  forfeited  when  enslaved,  of  being 
the  seat  of  the  sciences,  and  the  mother  and  nurse  of  the  Tuscan 
muse.^  The  struggles  which  raged  in  the  meantime  in  her  bo- 
som, and  the  wars  which  she  carried  on  abroad,  seem  again  like 
the  wars  and  quarrels  of  ancient  Greece,  to  have  been  no  ob- 
stacle to  her  prosperity;  and  as  Athens  and  Lacedctmon  were 
never  so  rich  or  so  populous  as  when  engaged  in  mutual  debates, 
so  FhrencCf  Pisa^  and  Sienna  never  contained  more  inhabitants 
or  displayed  greater  resources  than  when  warring  upon  each 
other,  and  marching  hostile  legions  to  each  other's  gates.  This 
remark,  applicable  to  the  other  Italian  republics  of  the  same  p» 
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riod,  and  indeed  to  those  of  both  ancient  Greece  and  Italy,  proves 
that  the  agitations  of  a  commonwealth  are  neither  so  dangerous 
to  public  happiness  nor  so  destructive  of  private  felicity,  as  the 
advocates  of  monarchy  wish  to  persuade  the  world.  The  truth 
is,  that  tide  of  prosperity  which  has  left  so  many  traces  behind, 
not  only  in  the  cities  which  I  have  jttst  mentioned,  but  in  almost 
every  town  in  the  northern  parts  of  Italy,  such  as  Mantua^ 
Cremona^  Vicentiaj  and  Verona^  was  the  effect  of  republican  in- 
dustry; and  most  of  the  stately  edifices  which  still  adorn  these 
cities,  whether  public  or  private,  sacred  or  profane,  were  raised 
by  republican  taste  and  munificence. 

I  speak  not  here  of  Rome;  that  city  destined,  it  seems,, 
to  eternal  greatness,  owes  her  splendor  to  another  cause  more 
active  perhaps  than  even  the  spirit  of  hberty,  and  doubtless 
more  sublime;  but  the  capitals  to  which  I  allude  still  exhibit 
the  monuments  of  the  opulence  and  public  spirit  of  their 
ancestors  as  their  noblest  decorations,  which,  while  they  stand 
like  so  many  trophies  of  liberty^  show  to  the  world  how  much 
popular  surpasses  monarchical  government. 

Among  fallen  republics,  the  fate  of  Florence  seems  peculiar ; 
the  loss  of  her  liberty  not  only  added  not  to  her  splendor,  nor 
augmented  her  fame  or  territory ;  it  did  not  even  increase  the  pro^ 
sperity  of  the  family  that  usurped  the  government,  or  cast  any  ad-, 
ditional  lustre  round  the  Medicean  name.  While  Florence  was 
free  and  the  Medici  only  its  first  citizens,  she  paida  most  honor- 
able tribute  to  their  superior  merit  by  a  voluntary  deference  ta 
their  counsels,  a  tribute  which  ambition,  if  it  knew  its  own  in-* 
terests,  would  prefer  to  forced  homage  and  extorted  allegiance^ 
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The  fimt  merchant  princes  of  this  family,  wisely  content  with 
the  ascendency  which  the  affection  and  gratitude  of  their  coun- 
try gave  them,  blended  the  policy  of  the  statesman,  the  disin- 
terestedness of  the  patriot,  and  the  munificence  of  the  sove- 
reign, with  the  economy  of  traders,  and  the  affability,  ease,  and 
simplicity  of  citizens.  Such  was  the  effect  of  these  virtues,  set 
of  at  the  same  time  by  learning  and  discernment,  that  history 
presents  few  great  men  to  our  observation  more  worthy  of  out 
esteem,  and  admiration  than  Cosmo  and  Lorenzo  di  Medici. 
The  title  of  Pater  Patria^  first  justly  bestowed  by  Roman  gratis* 
tude  upon  Cicero,  and  since  that  period  so  often  prostituted  by 
the  prodigality  of  courtly  flattery,  and  the  vanity  of  weak,  and 
even  vicious  despots,  was  here  once  more  conferred  by  the 
judicious  affection  of  a  whole  city  on  a  generous  and  deserving 
magistrate. 

But  though  the  liberty  of  Fhreriee  and  the  glory  of  the  Me- 
dicean  family  survived  Lorenzo,  yet  they  began  from  the  fatal 
period  of  his  death  to  decline,  till  one  of  his  descendants,  deco- 
rated with  the  empty  title  of  Duke*,  resigned  the  nobler  appel- 
lation of  the  first  citizen  and  father  of  his  country,  and  usurped 
by  force  that  governijient  which  the  gratitude  and  veneration  of 
his  countrymen  had  deposited  with  generous  confidence  in  the 
hands  of  his  ancestors.  Long  might  he  have  retained,  unen- 
vied  and  even  applauded,  the  same  honorable  sway.     But 

Concessa  pudet  ire  yi&  eivemque  yideri.  Lucaniu 

'A  title  conferred  by  the  Emperor,  and  supported  by  a  regiment 
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of  guards,  was  in  Alexander  di  Medici's  estimation  preferable  to 
one  founded  on  his  own  virtues  and  the  love  of  his  country. 
From  this  inauspicious  period  the  Medici,  no  longer  the  par 
trons  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  were  lost  in  the  common  herd  of 
petty  despots,  and  like  them  whiled  away  their  days  in  intrigue, 
debauchery,  and  obscurity.  Under  their  leaden  sway  the  com- 
merce of  Florence  died  away,  the  genius  of  the  Tuscans  Ian- 
guished,  and  want  and  misery  spread  over  the  fertile  plains  of 
Etruria. 

The  fete  of  Florence  is  a  lesson  held  out  to  aU  free  go- 
Temments,  to  guard  them  not  only  against  the  ambition  and 
power,  but  even  againt  liie  virtues  and  popularity  of  their  rulers. 
The  latter  without  doubt  are  the  more  dangerous.  Avowed 
ambition  or  pride  ill-dissembled  excite  hatred,  and  justify  op- 
position; while  benevolence  and  affability  engage  the  affections, 
and  disarm  resistance.  Henoe  it  would  perhaps  have  been  for- 
tunate for  Rome  if  her  first  tyrant,  instead  of  Aii^ustus  had  been 
'Nero,  and  it  is  perhaps  for  the  ^aoae  reason  advantageous  to 
the  cause  of  liberty  that  the  chief  magistrate  in  a  free  state 
shouki  not  be  of  a  character  too  popular  and  engaging. 

Fiorenoe  is  now  mider  the  government  of  the  Prince  of  Parma^ 
most  unjustly  expelled  by  the  French  from  his  own  territory, 
and  reluctantly  decorated  with  iJie  modi:  tide  <^  Kiqgof  Etruria. 
How  lorig  he  may  be  permitted  to  enjoy  even  this  shadowy  and 
precarious  honor  it  is  difficult  to  determine ;  but  if  the  French 
were  inclined  to  respect  a  title  of  their  own  creation  and  leave 
him  in  quiet  possession,  yet  a  weak  constitution  and  a  heart 
broken  by  disaster,  will  ere  long  bring  his  reign  to  a  premature 
termination.    He  is  naturally  a  prince  of  a  mild  and  benevolent 
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character,  and  well  fitted  to  govern  a  ^roall  territory  in  time^  of 
tranquillity. 

Florence  is  seated  in  a  vale,  intersected  by  the  Amo^  graced 
by  numberless  hills,  and  bordered  at  no  great  distance  by  moun- 
tains of  various  forms  rising  gradually  towards  the  Apennines. 
The  whole  vale  is  one  continued  grove  and  garden,  where  the 
beauty  of  the  country  is  enlivened  by  the  animation  of  the  town, 
end  the  fertility  of  t!ie  soil  redoubled  by  the  industry  of  its  cul- 
tivators. Wiiite  vi!la«  ^leam  through  the  orchards  on  every 
side,  and  large  populous  hamlets  border  the  roads,  and  almost 
line  the  banks  of  the  river.  Such  is  the  scene  of  comfort 
and  prosperity  that  surrounds'  the  Tuscan  capital,  raised  origin- 
ally by  the  genitis  of  liberty,  and  restored  by  the  Grand  Duke 
Leopold*.  Happy  will  it  be  for  the  inhabitants  if  its  charms 
can  resist  the  blasts  from  keliy  whicfh  have  passed  the  Alps  and 
the  Apennines,  and  now  brood  in  tempests  over  the  Val  ttAmo. 

The  city  itself  spreads  along  the  side  of  the  river  which  forme 
one  of  its  greatest  ornaments,  and  contributes  not  a  Httle  to  its 
feme.  Its  streets  are  well  paved  or  rather  flagged,  wider  than 
usual  in  southern  climates,  and  its  houses  in  general  solid  and 
TalSier  stately.  It  has  aeveral  squares,  and  many  churches  and 
palaces,  so  that  its  appearance  is  airy,  clean,  and  sometimes 
rising  towards  grandeur.  I  do  not  however  think,  that  the 
fitimber  of  great  edifices  corresponds  with  the  reputation  of  the 
city,  or  with  the  figure  ^hich  it  has  so  long  made  in  the  annals 


"*  Afterwanfe  Efftperor. 
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of  modern  history.  It  is  indeed  to  be  considered,  that  we  came 
directJy  from  Rome,  and  that  the  glories  of  that  capital,  when 
fresh  upon  the  n)ind,  must  naturally  eclipse  the  inferior  splen* 
dor  of  every  other  city. 


CHURCHES. 

The  Cathedral  with  its  adjoining  baptistery,  St.  Lorenzo^  and 
the  Mausoleum  of  the  Medicean  family ;  Sartia  Maria  Novella^ 
and  Santa  Croce^  are  the  most  conspicuous  edifices  in  Florence^ 
and  have  each  some  peculiarity  that  claims  attention. 

The  Cathedral,  called  as  usual  in  Italy  II  Duomo^  is  an  edifice 
of  great  extent  and  magnificence,  and  ranks  among  the  first  of 
the  kind  in  Europe.  It  is  in  fact,  if  we  consider  magnitude 
and  materials,  boldness  and  skill,  the  second  and  in  these 
respects  inferior  only  to  the  unrivalled  Vatican.  Its  walls  are 
incrusted  or  rather  cased  with  black  and  white  marble;  it  is 
paved  with  variegated  marble  disposed,  at  least  in  part,  by 
Michael  Angela;  it  is  adorned  both  within  and  without  by 
marble  statues,  most  of  which  are  works  of  the  most  eminent 
sculptors;  and  its  paintings  are  in  general  masterpieces  of  the 
art.  But  its  principal  distinction  and  greatest  glory  is  its  dome, 
prior  to  that  of  St.  Peter's  in  time,  and  little  inferior  to  it  in 
magnitude*.  As  it  has  the  advantage  of  the  latter  in  date,  so  it 
is  represented  by  the  Florentines  as  its  model.  Michael  Angeloy 
they  say,  used  to  behold  it  with  rapture,  and  pronounce  it  match* 


*  The  difference  is  onlj  thirteen  feet  in  height  and  fifteen  in  breadth. 
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less  in  its  kind,  and  they  conclude  from  hence  that  his  genius 
kindled  by  the  contemplation  conceived  the  grander  idea  of  the 
Roman  dome.  But  this  dome,  though  erected  by  Michael 
Angeloj  was  planned  by  Bramante,  and  to  him  -we  are  to 
ascribe  the  merit  of  thie  glorious  conception.  At  all  events,  it 
is  highly  honorable  to  Florence  to  have  furnished,  if  not  the 
plan,  at  least  the  example  even  to  Rome  herself,  and  to  have 
commenced  in  the  thirteenth  century  an  edifice  of  such  boldness 
and  magnitude. 

This  churcb  was  begun  in  the  year  1296.  The  dome  wa» 
raised  in  the  following  century  by  BrunellescOy  who  finished  the 
edifice.  The  form  of  the  dome  to  an  eye  accustomed  to  St. 
Peter's  is  not  pleasing;  it  is  octagonal,  a  form  of  less  simplicity, 
and  of  course  less  grandeur  than  the  circular;  it  is  moreover 
closed  at  the  top,  and  consequently  appears  dark  and  dismal  to 
a  spectator,  who  recollects  the  soft  lights  that  play  round  the 
Tault  and  illuminate  the  mosaics  of  the  Vatican.  The  arcades 
that  border  the  nave  look  naked  for  want  of  pilasters,  and  the 
cornice,  (if  it  may  be  so  called,  for  it  rather  resembles  a  gallery,) 
that  intersects  the  space  between  the  arches  and  the  springing  of 
the  vault  above,  for  want  of  pillars  or  pilasters  to  support  it 
seems  out  of  place,  and  rather  an  excrescence  than  an  ornament. 
The  windows  are  smaller  than  usual  in  similar  edifices,  and 
the  deep  and  rich  colors  of  the  glass,  which  would  elsewhere 
be  considered  as  a  beauty,  here,  by  diminishing  the  quantity  of 
light,  render  the  defect  more  visible.  The  choir  is  immediately 
under  the  dome,  and  like  it  octagonal.  It  is  enclosed  by  an 
Ionic  colonnade  of  variegated  marble,  and  adorned  with  basi^ 
jelievos. 
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On  the  whole,  the  cathedral  of  Florence  wa»  the  first  effort  of 
the  reviving  arts,  and  announced  to  a  rude  age  the  glories  of 
the  approaching  era ;  it  stood  for  some  time  unequalled,  and 
even  now  claims  the  second  honors.  Nor  is  this  noble  fabric 
deficient  in  that  more  interesting  glory  which  great  monuments 
derive  from  great  events.  In  it  was  assembled  the  celebrated 
council,  where  a  Greek  Emperor,  surrounded  by  the  patriarchs 
of  the  Greek  church,  sat  enthroned  next  to  the  Roman  Pontiff 
and  his  prelates,  and  the  two  most  numerous,  most  ^icient,  and 
most  venerable  communions  of  the  christian  body  were  united 
for  the  last  time  in  the  bonds  of  faith  and  charity.  This  union 
h  considered  as  a  grand  and  singular  event,  but  desirable  as  it 
was  then,  an4  must  at  all  times  be,  it  will  appear  to  the  reader 
acquainted  with  the  subjects  in  debate,  much  less  singular  than 
their  division.  In  this  church  also  the  Emperor  Frederic  III. 
environed  by  his  vassal  kings  and  dukes,  sat  in  imperial  state, 
and  distributed  the  honors  of  knighthood  among  his  attendants. 
We  may  wish  to  forget  that  its  pavement  was  defiled  by  the 
blood  of  Giutiano  di  Medici^  but  while  the  crime  presents  itself 
to  our  memory  we  may  also  recollect  its  punishment,  and  the 
providential  escape  of  Lorenzo. 

To  these  historical  embellishments  we  may  add  the  additional 
awfulness  which  this  cathedral  derives 'firom  the  illustrious  persons 
who  repose  under  its  pavement.  Among  these  are  the  well-known 
names  of  BtuneUescOy  Giotto^  and  Marsilins  Ficinm.  A  picture 
only  records  the  memory  of  Dante,  whose  remains,  notwithstand- 
ing the  luslre  which  his  genius  reflects  upon  his  country,  slumber 
in  exile  at  Ravenna,  in  a  tomb  erected  and  inscribed  by  Bernardo, 
father  of  the  Cardinal  Bembo.     Another  epitaph,  supposed  to 
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imve  benv  penned  by  the  poet  himself,   ends  vith.a  gebtle 
(somplaint^ 

'     H>e  daudor  Oantes  patriis  extoi;rU  ab  oris 
*     '  '^em  ^itit  tafri'FIoYentia  mdter  amoris. 

lihe.  Hoimitiites  hanre  indeed  at  vahous  tidies  dndesn>Ured  td 
iecotes  the  tAcb  of  HaAr  ilhutriovs  dtiaao^  and  particulflo-ly 
during  the  reign  of  Leo  X.  whai  Michael  Angdo  himself  if 
said  to  have  exerted  his  influence  to  obtain  them;  but  in  vain : 
the  iifi)F{tk  of  EaixnnA^  who  had  the  honor  of  afllarding  the 
exiled  po^t  am  asylum  trhen  living,  conceive  that  iiwy  have  the 
fasafcititle  to  the  honor  of  presefving  his  ashes  when  dead — **  Est 
nlmiiiBRgratiia  luewpk  Ravenna^'  says  tho  c^iiaph»  **  viwfruemi 
nwnHnm  tohusf  .  .  .  ^  tumtdiun  fretvaswrn  rmait,  S.  P.  JE.  Aav« 
jur^  uc  4re  tu^  iam^fuam  ihumenm  Mum  nkmiviti  uuitaurdvitf 
omomt."  '  In  .fine,  the  Florentiate  republic  voted  a  nBgnifio»ft 
eenotaph.  to  betveoied  ia  this  osthedral,  but  even  .this  vote  hit 
hitherto  proved  ineffectual^  and  the  {MCtnre  attoded  to  above 
continues- stiU  to  ooccqiy  die  place  aQotted  to  the  monument. 

Close  to.the.&oot  of.  the  chiirch  but  totdSij  detaehad  from  it 
rises  li;^  Canqmmk  or  belfrj?^  a.«light  airy  and  graeeful  tower^ 
ooated  with  vanegatttl  ibalrble,  aftd  adorocd  with  many  highly 
fiaiahed  stetuos.  OppoAite  tibe  principal  entrance  stands  thb  Bap^ 
tistery,  «n  oetaagukr  edifioe^  in  .mftny  lespeotsr  of  great  beaiityi, 
A  number  of  granite  pillars  support  its  dome,  and  fine  moaaies 
shed  a  rich  coloring  over  it;  the  walls  are  lined,  and  the  pavement 
iftlald  with  maHile.  It  is  dedidated  to  St  John  the  Baptist,  and 
all  ita  omAmmt»  have'  a  peferenoe  ta  the  sacrament  of  Bap^ 
fiwiv  Itisin£u)t!the'  Baptistery^  not  of  one  parish  onijr,  /but 
of  the  wilote:citlx  of  Fhreme^  and  oorK^ndb  in'  ms^gnitiMle 

VOL.    II.  jfi  £ 
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with  its  destination.  Its  three  great  bronze  portiilgare  ceW 
brated  for  the  exquisite  beauty  of  the  basso  relievos  with 
which  they  are  adorned;  the  figures  represent  the  principal 
events  of  the  Ufe  of  St.  John,  with  the  car4hi(ihAod  tlieolo^ 
gical  virtues.  Michel  Angela^  in  an  extasy  of  admiration^ 
termed  them  the  Gates  of  Paradm.  ..This  weU-known.  thbiite 
of  praise^  when  paid  by  such  an  artist,  has  justly  been  considered 
as  an  encomium  that  places  them  above  the  t^BBLck  of  criticism.  >  ^ 

•The  reader,  unacquainted  with  the  date  (^  these  masterpieces^ 
will  be  astonished  when  he  learns  that  one.  of  the  three  Jsin-^ 
scribed  anno  1330,  an  era  when  the  arts  were  supposed  to  sltan-^ 
ber  under  the  ruins  of  antiquity^  and  when>  even  Italy  itself  is 
generally  represented  as  enveloped  in  ail  the.glocmi  of  ignoFcmce 
and  barbarism.  In  truth,  our  ideas  of  the  middle  ages  are  in. 
many  respects  the  mere  prejudices  of  childhood.  .Eurbpe^or 
at  least  Italy^  was  never  involved  in  such  utter  darkness  a9 
some  of  our  modem  orades  endeavor  to  make  their  unthinking 
readers  imagine.  Some  of  the  Italian  republics  were  theii  in 
the  foil  enjoyment  of  hberty,  and  liberty  never  yet  visited  a 
country  without  brmging  knowledge  and  taste,  the.  arts  and 
the  sciences  in  her  train,  in  fact,  the  century  and  the 
country  that  produced  Cimabue  and  Giotto^  Amoifo  and  Ugo^ 
Uniy  Dante  and  Petrarchoj  could  not  have  been*  deficient  in 
genius  or  criticism^  in  painting  or  sculpture^  in  design  or  in 
architecture. 

But  let  us  turn  from  a  subject  too  fertile  and  alluring  for  at 
traveller,  and  pass  to  the  church  of  St.  Lorenzo^  the  neiLt  itf 
rank  as  an  object  of  curiosity,  not  so  much  for  its  own  internal 
beauties  as  for  the  edifices  united  or  connecte<}  with  it.    These 
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are  the. Sacristy,  Uie.Medicean  chapel,   and  the  Lawentian 
lihfary. 

TlieJSfu^risty,  which  is  in  fact  a  chapel  and  the  mausoleum  of 
sferveTal  princes  of  the  Medicean  line,  was  planned  by  Michael 
Ang^lOj  find  is  adorned  with  seyeral  statues  of  his  workman- 
ship. Some  are  finished  in  his  best  style;  others  remaiii 
unfinished,  but  display,  it  is  thought,  even  in  the  imperfect 
parts,  the  grand  daring  touches  and  inimitable  manner  of  the 
sculptor. 

Close  to  the  Sacristy  and  behind  the  chancel  of  the  church, 
though  the  communication  is  not  yet  open,  stands  the  intended 
mausoleum  of  the  Medicean  family.  This  edifice  was  begun  two 
hundred  years  ago*,  and  if  completed  upon  the  plan  on  which 
it  was  commenced  would  surpass  ev^y  sepulchral  building  in 
the  world.  Its  form  is  octagonal,  its  diameter  ninety-four,  and 
its  (elevation  to  the  vault  two  hundred  feet  It  is  literally  lined 
with  lapis  lazuli,  agate,  jasper,  onyx,  &c.  furnished  with  sarco^ 
phagi  of  porphyry,  and  supported  by  granite  pilasters  with  capi-* 
tals  of  bronze.  The  niches  between  these  pilasters  are  of  touch-* 
stone;  beneath  is  a  subterraneous  chapel,  where  the  bodies, 
whose  names  are  inscribed  on  the  sarcophagi  above,  are  to  re- 
pose. The  crucifixion  of  our  Saviour,  a  groupe  in  white  mar- 
ble by  John  of  Bologna^  with  a  Blessed  Virgin  by  Michael  An* 
geto^  and  St.  John  by  one  of  his  disciples,  grace  this  dormitory 
of  the  dead,  and  preside  over  it  with  appropriate  majesty.    But 

Nescia  mens  hominum  £lU  sortisque  fiitune. 


«  An.  1604. 
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before  ihe  ipiagnificent  monument  intended  for  thdr  reception  was 
finished,  theMedicean  line  has  failed ;  the  work  is  now  snspeiided, 
and  if  we  may  judge  from  the  impoverished  state  of  the  country 
«nd  the  agitation  of  the  times  it  is  not  likely  to  be  reranted  for 
many  years,  if  ever,  In  the  mean  time,  the  materials  of  the 
inkid  pavement  remain  still  in  store ;  the  dome  which  was  to 
bave  been  incrusted  with  mosaics  (it  was  first  intended,  with 
hpU  hzuliX  presents  nothing  to  the  eye  but  its  inanimate  form; 
^ven  the  altar  has  not  yet  been  raised,  nor  the  grand  entranea 
of^ehed  from  the  church  of  St.  Laurence.  In  shorty  if  tfec 
present  system  of  French  influence  and  exaction  should  conti- 
qh^  tbe  Medicean  chapel,  stripped  of  its  rich  decorations,  will' be 
nJbMidoned  toohUvion,  until  undermined  by  time  it  shall  one  day 
bury  undeor  its  ruins,  the  c^naina  which  it  was  commissioned  to 
pr^aerve,  aa  ^  aiucred  depoaifc  enskiined  in.  pomp  and  ma^i^ 
6?ence*. 

The  lifturentian  libraf^  is  la  the  con^«nt  annexed  to  the 
dbtufch^  This  Hbrary  consisted  oariginajlly  of  the  many  vaiuabte 
xa^nuacripts  oollected  by  Hie  first  princes  of  the  Medicean  fki 
ualy;  these  were  dispersed  iaa  very  Ettle  time  after  the  death 


"■H  I  '    . '  J  nm'Mf.imt».#^ 


^  This  oelehrated  chfipel  appeared  to  ua  dark  and  haaigr*  and  ia  architectuml 
beauty,  chaste  dec6ration,  and  &ir  proportions,  far  inferior  to  the  Cbr^tnf  chapel 
in  St.  John  Laieran.  In  riches  it  is  equalled  if  not  surpassed  hy  the  Borghese 
diapel  in  SUl  Maria  Maggiore.  But  though  it  jields  in  magnificence  to  these 
two  unrivalled  temples,  it  far  surpasses  all  similar  edifices,  whether  oratorjr 
oir  mausoleum,  beyond  the  Alps.  The  dome  of  the  Invalids  at  Paris  covers  a 
chapel^  which  is  shewn  as  the  pride  of  French  architecture ;  but  when  compared 
to  the  Medicean  chapel,  how  graceless  are  its  proportions!  how  mean  its 
materials  1 
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of  Lm^enxo^  during  the  disgtace  and  banishtneiit  of  bis  fiO0« 
Many  weire  recovered^  otbers  purchasedy  and  the  collection 
coDfiiderafolj  increased  by  the  munificence  of  the  two  Medicesa 
Pontiftt  Leo  X^aad  Clement  VII.  As  these  nBaniuicripts  were 
in  afanost  ever  J  language,  and  their  number  was.  oonBiderable  at 
the  same  time,  the  reputation  of  this  collection  rose  very  high, 
and  almost  equalled,  it  is  said,  that  of  the  Vatican,  ^  In  fact, 
tliiah'brary  iras  the  noblest  monument  which  the  Afedfct  have 
left  of  the  giory:  of  their  line,  and  rsflected  more  honor  upoi^ 
tboa  than  the  pnradest  edifion  could  bestow;  but  even  thiA 
literary  monument  will  aoon  exist  only  in  remembrance;  it  han 
not  eeeaped  tbe^napaetey  ef  the  Frenoh  leaders,  and  after  the 
gleaning  whtobithan  idready  iumisiied,  will  probaUy  pass  entire^ 
either  as  a»  homage^  tm  a  purchase,  or  a  vdwdary  present,  to 
the  consular  palace. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  enlarge  upon  the  churches  of  Florence; 
ID  exiernal  beauty,  excepting  th«  cathedral,  they  are  inferior  to 
maay^  but  ia  kiteraai  deeorations  equal  to  most  Italian. churches; 
hflNwever  tairavelien  who  had  just  arrived  from  Rome,  and  sated 
^ir  eyes  witk  the  splendor  of  its  majestic  temples,  the  most  mag^ 
nificont  edifices  of  J7ora»ce  could  present  little  interesting,  nothing 
attousfaiag.)  Ou&  ckacm  indeed  the  churches  of  JF7orance  possess 
in  a  manner  peculiar  to  themselves,  and  that  is,  an  intimate  con- 
nectionwith  the  memory  of  the  great  men  who  flourished  in 
the  fburteehtii  and  fifteenth  century,  and  firom  Flot^nce  diffused 
tlie  light  o£  literature  over  the  western  world.  There  are,  in  fact, 
frw  churches  in  this  city  which  are  not  ennobled  by  the  tombs  of 
some  or  other  of  these  personages;  scarce  one  that  does  hot  pre- 
sent to  the  eyes  of  the  traveller,  when  he  enters,  inscribed  on 
marble  or  brouj^,  some  illustrious  and  well  known  name.    Thus 
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in  the  church  of  San  Marco  we  find  the  tomb  of  Picus  of  Mi^ 
randokij  distinguished  alike  by  rank,  fortune,  genius,  piety 
and  learning.  This  combination  of  qualities  so  rare  even 
when  single,  deserved  to  be  recorded  in  lines  more  simple  and 
affecting  than  the  two  bombastic  verses  now  inscribed  upon  his 
tomb. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  church  lies  PoUtianm^  the  friend 
of  Larenzoy  the  favorite  of  the  Latin  muse;  a  trivial  epitaph 
records  his  name,  but  no  elegiac  verse  deplores  his  untimely 
&te,  nor  does  one  indignant  line  avenge  his  sullied  fame.  The 
honour  of  vindicating  the  poet  Was  reserved  touan  Etngliidi  pea, 
and  Politian  owes  to  the  generosity  of  a  Bmcoc  that  which  he 
had  a  right  to  claim  from  the  justice  of  his  countrymen. 

Candidus  iUe  viget  morum  tenor,  et  pia  riUe 
Simplicitas  nullis  est  ktbefiicta  maliB. 

In  the  church  of  Sta.  Croce  we  find  the  tomb  of  MuJuul 
Angdo  Bumarottij  the  painter,  the  sculptor,  the  architect. 
It  is  graced  with  many  figures;  perhaps  the  name  alone 
would  have  been  its  best  decoration.  In  the  same  church  lie 
the  remains  of  Leonardi  Bruni  Aretino^  and  of  GaUkoj  a  more 
illustrious  name.  In  another  sanctuary  reposes  the  Floren* 
tine  Livy^  Guicciardiniy  and  in  a  third  the  Tuscan  Tacitus 
MachiavMu  Of  Boccacioj  the  modern  Petronius,  we  say  no- 
thing; the  abuse  of  genius  is  more  odious  and  more  contempt- 
ible than  its  absence,  and  it  imports  little  where  the  impure  re- 
mains of  a  licentious  author  are  consigned  to  their  kindred 
dust.  For  the  same  reason  the  traveller  may  pass  unnoticed 
the  tomb  of  the  malignant  Aretino:  But  who  can  view  without 
compassion  the  urn  of  the  young,  the  virtuous  poet  Verinu 
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OcdUlt  obscflBiue  Teneris  oontagia  Titans 

If  oribtts  ambiguum  major  an  ingenio  •  «  «  •  • 
Sic  jaeet)  heu  patri  dolor  et  decus — unde  javentus 

Exemplum,  et  vates  materiam  capiant 

The  tomhs  of  the  learned  Greeks  who  fled  before  the  last  and 
worst  of  barbarians,  the  Turks,*  and  fixing  at  Florence  established 
the  seat  of  the  Grecian  muses  in  Etrurian  s^waken  many  a 
pleasing  and  many  a  mdancholy  recollection.  The  honors 
heaped  oo  these  illustrious  exiles,  the  enthusiasm  of  their 
numerous  disciples,  and  the  propagation  oi*  their  language 
delight  the  imagination  even  at  this  distance  of  time,  and 
do  credit  to  the  taste  and  feelings  of  the  Italians  of  that 
vivid  era; 

But  who  can  recollect  without  regret,  that  the  schools  which 
they  opened  are  shut,  that  the  divine  language  which^  they  taught 
is  neglected,  and  that  a  race  of  savage  invaders  are  now  endear 
voting  to  suppress  the  dialects  of  Greece  and  of  Italy,  in  ord^ 
to  substitute  the  flippant  jargon  of  France  in  their  stead,  and 
replace  the  soUd  bullion  of  ancient  wisdom  by  the  base  tinsd 
of  Gallic  phiUmph%9m.  Thus  has  this*  restless  and  overbearing 
nation  twice  attacked  the  cause  of  literature  in  Florence;  in 
their  first  visit,  they  plundered  and  dispersed  the  Medicean 
library  and  cabinet;  in  their  second,  they  not  only  repeated  the. 
same  sacrilege,  but  att^npted  to  stop  for  ever  the  two  great 
sources  of  science  and  of  literature,  the  language  of  Plato  and 
of  Cicero, 

PALACES, 

The  remark  which  we  have  made  above  relative  to  the  churches 
ef  Florence  is  still  more  applicable  to  the  palacesji  few  of  which 
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are  calculated  to  iDspire  interest,  either  fpwn  theif  ^^ndeur  or 
magnitude,  when  compared  to  similar  edifices  in  Rome.  To 
which  we  may  add,  that  the  Tuscan  style>  mixed  as  it  ge- 
nerally is  in  these  buildings  with  much  of  the  rustic,  is  dull  and 
heavy,  and  gives  them  a  sullen  appearance  better  adapted  to 
monasteries  or  even  prisons*  than  to  palaces.  Hie  Fata:ixb 
Strozxiy  and  even  the  archiducal  residence  the  Falazt^  PH^, 
though  grand,  regular,  and  extensive  edifices^  faM  under  thi» 
ocasure.  The  Palazzo  Corsmi  on  the  quay  ib  perhaps  ah.  ex*- 
cefrtion.  The  Palazzo  Riceardi  is  said  to  be  eri3Cted  o*  ^  piMi 
of  Michael  Angelo;  it  has  however  a  better  reccmimecKlation  to 
notice.  It  was  built  by  the  first  Cosmo  de  Medbdi^  and  was 
the  residence  of  that  family  in  the  happiest  and  most  gloriofis 
period  of  its  history,  when  its  wealth  was  the  produce  of  its  in- 
dustry, its  honors  the  voluntary  tribute  of  pubKe  esteem,  and 
Its  power  the  affection  of  its  country.  The  hcmse  of  Cd^^ 
and  afterwards  of  Lorenzoj  was  then  truly  the  palace  of  publfe 
Wisdom*  the  Curia  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  at  the  sumetirAe 
the  abode  of  the  Greek,  the  Latin,  and  the  Etruscan  innsAs. 
It  was  in  proeess  of  tittie  honoried  by  tlie  presence  of  empci^>rs 
and  of  pontifis,  and  of  kings  and  of  princes;  it  was  decorated 
by  the  first  artists  in  succession,  and  may  with  propriety  be 
considered  as  the  temple  of  virtue,  public  spirit,  and  science. 

When  we  enter  it  the  recollection  of  air  the  virtues  and 
honors  of  the  first  Medici  inspire  veneration ;  as  we  advance 
we  seem  to  see  the  heroes  and  the  sages  of  the  fifteenth-  and 
sixteenth  centuries  rising  successively  before  us,  and  claiming 

<—  IP  ■  '    *'■  "         -■  •    '    , ■  ■  ^ ..,„ 

*  Palazzo  della  RagianCy  an  appellation  ffven  in  Italjr  to  tbe  townhall  or  place 
where  the  magistrates  assemble. 
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die  homage  due  to  their  exertions  in  t^e  c»ase  of  scieoce  9b4 
literature.  *'  Ho»pes"sa.ys  tbe  inscription  wl^ch  presets  itself  to 
the  stranger  on  hk  entrance*  ^^Mediceas  olim  adoi  m.^pfilms  rum 
iobtm  M  prindpet  viri,  se4  et  sapientia  ipsa  hakUavit,  odes  omaU 

eruditiomst  yme  hie  remits  nutrices •  .  •  . 

«  .  .  . Gratusver 

fieroK.  It  must  appear  snurpri^ing,  tbat  a  soverei^  of  thi? 
Jbinilj  should  have  sold  a  palace  so  intimately  connected 
ydih  the  hpstory  of  its  £E>rtun^,  not  only  the  incurabtda  ^fnti$, 
but  A  nonument  of  the  most  honorable  period  of  jits  existence* 
But  Ecadinand  II.  lived  ajt  »  time  svitm  the  Medicean  princes, 
then  a  degenemte  race,  had  lo»t  in  ;the  efeminacj  aod  pride 
lof  sovereignty,  evjeo  ihe  memory  of  the  virtues  tha,t  made  thevr 
^mcestors  great,  ajod  were  probably  indilTerent  or  perhaps  averse 
4xi>  trophies  and  monuments  that  only  ryyrgaphed  them  vith 
their  vices  and  their  indolence^ 

The  Miccardi  family,  the  pvesent  proprietors  of  >the  Medioeim 
.palace,  jauie  not  wninrorthy  of  ^uch  »  residence.  It  SitiU  remains  the 
xepoaitory  of  theart^aikd  of  the  visdomof  antiqnity,  and  its  gal- 
lery and  Jibrary^  open  to  public  inspection,  continue  to  smnounpe 
the^iot,  the  judgment,  and  tbe  liberality  of  it»  inhabitants. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  edifices  of  Florence,  and  perhaps 
the  most  beautiful  in  its  kind  in  £urope,  is  the  FomU  deUa 
Trinita,  built  of  marble  and  formed  of  three  elliptic  arches;  it 
wad  effected  by  Ammanatit  and  is  universally  admired  for  grace 
and  airy  bgbtneiBs. 

THE  GALLERY. 

It  now  c^iuuQs/or  me  to  speak  of  the  celebrated  gallery  which 
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has  occupied  the  attention  of  so  many  sovereigns,  and  forms  the 
distinguishing  and  most  honourable  feature  of  Florence.  The 
general  appearance  of  this  city  is  equalled  by  many  and  sur- 
passed by  some  Italian  cities,  but  its  gallery  stands  confessedly 
in  the  second  place,  and  yields  only  (if  yet  it  yield)  to  the 
unrivalled  collection  of  the  Vatican.  I  am  aware  that  in 
speaking  of  both  these  famous  cabinets  I  am  enlarging  rather 
upon  their  past  than  their  present  glory,  and  need  not  inform 
the  reader  that  the  masterpieces  of  the  latter  have  been  ttans- 
ported  to  France,  and  that  those  of  the  former  have  been 
conveyed  by  a  well-timed  precaution  to  Palermo.  The  Medi- 
cean  gallery  therefore  when  we  visited  it  was  stripped  of  its 
principal  ornaments,  and  presented  so  many  vacant  frames  and 
unoccupied  pedestals,  that  we  found  ourselves  more  disposed  to 
re^et  its  absent  than  admire  its  present  beauties.  Among  the 
former  were  the  Venus  of  Medicis^  the  Faun^  the  Wrestlers,  with 
sixty  other  ancient  statues,  the  most  perfect  in  their  kind  now  at 
Fhlermo.  Many  others,  of  nearly  a  similar  description,  have 
been  transported  to  Paris.  The  paintings,  at  least  the  master- 
pieces, have  shared  the  same  fate,  and  for  the  same  reasons  have 
been  either  removed  to  Sicily  or  sent  to  France*  The  gallery, 
however,  could  not  he  said  to  be  a  dreary  void  ;  many  statues 
and  many  paintings  still  remained,  excellent  in  their  kinds, 
and  capable  singly  of  giving  reputation  to  any  transalpine 
coUectibn. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  a  more  minute  account,  and  begin 
by  the  edifice  itself  It  was  erected  by  the  orders  of  Cosmo  I. 
in  the  year  1564.  Georgio  Vasari  was  the  architect;  it  is  built 
in  the  form  of  the  Greek  n,  and  is  more  than  five  hundred  feet 
in  length ;  the  court  enclosed  between  the  wings  is  sixty-four 
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feet  in  breadth.  This  court  is  regular  in  all  its  parts;  on. each 
side  is  a  gallery  supported  by  Tuscan  pillars,  one  end  opens  on 
the  great  square;  the  other  borders  the  AmOj  and  is  termi- 
nated by  a  large  arch  which  unites  the  two  buildings  and  forms 
the  communication.  The  magnitude  and  regularity  of  this  edi- 
fice are  alone  capable  of  giving  it  a  majestic  appearance,  but  in 
other  respects  it  is  liable  to  much  criticism;  for,,  not  to  object  to 
the  heaviness  of  the  order  itself,  the  gallery  is  too  low,  the  pillars 
too  far  from  each  other,  the  entablature  too  cumbersome,  and 
the  whole  colonnade  quite  buried  under  the  vast  superstructure 
which  it  supports. 

On  entering  this  edifice,  and  ascending  the  staircase,  (for  the 
gallery  is  in  the  upper  story,)  we  are  pleased  to  find  the  vestibule 
adorned  with  the  busts  of  the  Medicean  princes  its  founders, 
who  seem  to  preside  over  the  entrance  as  the  tutelary  divini- 
ties of  the  place,  and  claim  from  the  traveller  as  he  passes 
before  them  the  acknowledgment  due  to  their  munificence. 
These  princes  occupy  the  first  part  of  the  vestibulum ;  the  se- 
cond part  contains  various  antique  altars  and  two  remarkable 
trophies.  The  gallery  occupies  the  whole  length  of  the  building 
on  both  sides,  and  the  end  or  space  that  forms  the  communica-^ 
tion.  Each  wing  of  this  gallery  is  four  hundred  and  sixty  feet 
in  length,  and  the  part  that  forms  the  communication  is  more 
than  one  hundred ;  it  is  about  twenty-four  in  breadth,  and  nearly 
as  many  in  heighth.  The  ceiling  is  painted  in  fresco,  and  re- 
presents in  one  wing  various  mythological  subjects,  in-  the  mid- 
dle and  the  other  wing,  conspicuous  persons  and  events  re- 
markable in  the  annals  of  Florence.  These  paintings  are  only  in-^ 
teresting  inasmuch  as  they  are  connected  with  the  history  of 
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tbe  art.    Immediately  under  the  ceiling  is  a  line  of  portraits  of 
great  men  bodi  ancient  and  modem ;  of  the  latter  many  are  copied 
from  originals.    The  walls  are  adorned  with  pictures,  and  lined 
with  busts  and  statues  all  antique,  some  in  marble  and  some  in 
brotige.    All  the  busts  are  of  Roman  Emperors,  or  of  persons 
Connected  with  imperial  families.    The  statues  generally  repre* 
sent  gods  or  heroes;  of  these,  few  are  perfect,  most  haying  been 
damaged^  and  repaired  with  more  or  less  felicity  by  modern  ar- 
tiste.   Intermingled  with  the  statues  and  busts  are  altars  and 
sarcophagi,  shields,  and  trophies^  Above  the  statues  the  pictures^ 
are  ranged  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  the  history  of  the  art 
from  the  eleventh  century  down  to  the  seventeenth.     The  mix- 
ture of  objects,  sacred  and  profane,  historical  and  fictitious, 
produces  an  unpleasant  sensation ;  but  according  to  the  princi- 
ples of  the  arrangement)  which  is  to  shew  the  progress  of  the 
art,   seems  unavoidable*    Tbe  number  both  of  paintings  and 
Statues  surprizes;  the  excellency  of  many  astonishes;  and  the 
efieet  of  the  whcde  at  first  is  rather  confusion  than  satisfaction. 
Hie  arrangement,  it  must  be  admitted,  is  simple  and  method!- 
liftl,  bitt  the  objects  press  too  close  upon  each  other,  and  leave 
no  time  for  dismmination. 

The  gallery  is  bordered  on  one  side  by  a  suit  of  apartments  or 
ItfkUb,  «pacaous  and  well-^proportioned,  tw^ity,  I  think,  in  num- 
'toer,  eaeb  of  which  is  consecrated  to  some  particular  set  of 
maMierpieeeB  in  sculpture  or  in  painting,  or  to  some  particidar 
•eliool  or  ^vouMle  collection. 

One  of  these  halls  is  devoted  to  Kiobe  and  her  children,  a 
tollecition  In  itself,  consisting  of  sixteen  figures,  all  intended  to 
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ionOf  like  the  Laooooht  ooe  group.  Whether  tbia  eolebnilsed 
group  be  the  origiaal  ksdf,  whi(^  Pliny  the  £^der  iMcrihaB  t^ 
either  Scopas  or  Praxiteles^  or  only  a  oopy,  is  a  tabject  of  de- 
bate among  critics;  i(ji  merits  are  acknowledged,  thou|^  very 
difTerently  appreciated,  as  Wmckebnwt  and  th^  Italian  artiste 
in  general  represent  the  different  figures,  particularly  that  of 
Niobe  itself,  as  models  of  the  highest  pi^fection,  and  i«  enrerj 
excellence  equal  to  the  two  supposed  grand  masterpieces  of  the 
art;  while  the  French,  though  they  admit  the  general  beauty, 
find  fault  with  the  details,  and  place  them  on  the  wh(Ae  much 
lower  in  the  scale  of  excellency.  We  are  naturally  ioclined  jto 
prefer  the  opini<»i  of  jthe  £)rmer,  whose  authority  in  the  arts  a 
transalpine  coimmuur  cannot  safely  reject;  especially  as  we 
are  inchned  to  suspect  that  the  real  cause  of  the  criticism 
oif  the  latter  is  the  pure  and  almost  sublime  simplicity  of 
these  figures,  expressing  the  extreme  of  fear  in  the  daughters, 
and  of  grief  in  the  mother,  wiliiout  grimace,  distortion,  or 
agitation. 

Orbareaedit 
Exanimot  inter  iiatos,  natasque  virumqae 
Diriguitque  malis,  nulloe  moyet  aura  capiUos, 
In  Tultu  color  eat  sine  sanfpiine,  lumina  msstb 
Stant  immota  fonb— nihil  egt  in  imagine  vivi. 

Ommf€f.vi.S01. 
These  figures  have  been  damaged  and  repaired. 


^  xxxTi.  cap.  5.  Ausonius  decidoB  in  fiivour  of  the  latter,  probablj  because 
his  name  ig  better  adapted  to  versification.  The  same  reason  may  have  influenced 
a  writer  in  the  Anthelogia.  Aus.  Epitaph.— ilii(A.  lib.  4. 
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The  most  beautiful  of  these  halls,  which  contained  the  Venus 
of  Medicis,  may  be  considered  as  a  temple  to  that  goddess, 
equal  perhaps  in  interior  beauty  to  that  of  Paphos  or  Cy  thera : 
at  present  this  temple  is  abandoned  by  its  celestial  inhabitant, 
and  nearly  stript  of  all  its  furniture.  It  contained  the  master- 
pieces of  ancient  sculpture  and  modern  painting ;  when  they  are 
to  be  replaced  it  is  difficult  to  determine.  This  httle  temple, 
for  so  we  may  call  it,  is  an  octagon  of  about  four-and»twenty 
feet  in  diameter,  its  dome  is  adorned  with  mother  of  pearl, 
and  its  pavement  formed  of  the  most  beautiful  marbles.  Other 
apartments  are  consecrated  to  the  great  schools  of  painting, 
and  could  formerly  boast  of  many  of  the  masterpieces  of  each; 
now  their  vacant  places  only  are  conspicuous ;  "  sed  prcrftd- 
gebant  eo  ipso  quod  non  visehantur*  ;^  their  absence  announced 
their  value  and  their  celebrity. 


*  Tacitus,  Annal.  L  iii. 
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ENVIRONS  OF  FLORENCE— 'THE    ARNO— THE    VILLAS  OF  THE 
GRANB  BUKE — FiBSULiE — ^VALLOMBROSA. 

From  the  cltj  we  will  pass,  to  the  neighbouring  country,  which 
presents  as  great  a  portion  of  rural  beauty,  hill  and  dale,  orchard 
and  vineyard,  cottage  and  villa,  as  the  environs  of  any  capital  in 
Europe,  Naples  perhaps  excepted.  Its  first  feature  is  the  Amo^ 
a  river  like  the  Tihevy  inferior  to  many  streams  in  magnitude,  but 
superior  to  most  in  renown.  Unknown  in  the  first  age  of  Itahan 
verse,  its  name  rose  to  eminence  in  the  second,  became  the  theme 
of  many  a  strain,  and  was  celebrated  in  both  the  divine  dialects 
of  Italy.  Even  foreign  bards  caught  inspiration  on  its  banks,  and 
the  genius  of  Milton  himself  loved  to  sport  under  the  poplars 
that  shade  its  borders. 

O  ego  quantus  eram,  gelidi  cum  stratus  ad  Arni 
Murmura,  populeumque  nemus,  qua  moUior  herba, 
Carpere  nunc  violas,  nunc  summas  carpere  mjrtos. 

EpU.  Dan. 
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These  banks  fiimish  many  a  wildly  deoioui  walk  to  the 
solitary  wanderer,  and  to  the  city  itself  one  of  the  most 
beautifiil  and  most  frequented  haunts  of  fashion.  But  the 
Arm  with  all  its  fame  is  liable  to  the  disadvantages  of  many 
southern  streams;  in  summer  it  loses  most  of  its  waters,  and  pre- 
sents to  the  eye  at  that  season,  even  in  the  immediate  neighbour* 
hood  of  Florenccy  little  more  than  a  few  pools  united  by  a  nar- 
row rillet  The  traveller  then  courts  in  vain  the  breezes  that 
blow  freshness  from  its  waves,  and  listens  in  vain  to  the  mur» 
murs  that  delighted  the  e^r  of  the  poet.  All  around  is  heat  and 
silence.  The  sultriness  of  this  summer*  is  indeed  said  to  be  un- 
usual, and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Amo  is  nbt  thus  annually 
'  stript  of  its  coolness  and  its  charms. 

The  villas  of  tbe  Gtand  Dukes,  if  we  consider  their  size,  their 
architecture,  or  their  present  decorations,  inspire  no  great  inte- 
rest ; ,  even  tlidr  gard^is  display  little  ^r  no  pleasing  scenery,  so 
masses  of  shade,  no  expansions  4of  wafter,  no  grovw  or  tiiickcte, 
to  tielight  l!he  eye  or  amuse  €he  fency .  All  is  art,  «tifi^  minute, 
and  insignifkisant;  besides,  they  seem  mtidi  neglected,  and  are  in 
general  out  of  repair.  Tet  it  is  impossiMe  to  visit  some  of  them 
without  tiracrtion,  strchtis  Prtaolinoj  CaitmOj  and  dtrreggi^  'fhe  fe- 
tteats  of  the  Medici  and  tmce  the  Ixautfts  of  the  Italian  muses. 
The  last  of  these  villas  witnessed  the  closing  stage  of  LoreniK/s  ca- 
reer, and  if  tbe  solemn  scene  Chat  terminates  liie  life  of  a  bene- 
factor of  mankind  can  confer  dignity  or  communicate  interest, 
the  chamber  where  Lorenzo  died  must  excite  both  veneration 
and  emotion. 


«  18(ffi. 
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TJESVLM. 


But  of  all  the  objects  that  present  themselves  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  Florence^  Fiesole  is  from  its  antiquity,  its  situation, 
and  its  celebrity,  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  and  attractive. 
This  town,  under  the  appellation  of  F^esulce^  was  one  of  the 
twelve  Etrurian  cities,  and  seems  to  have  been  distinguished 
above  the  others  by  its  skill  in  the  interpretation  of  omens  and 
prognostics.  It  submitted  with  the  rest  of  Etruria  to  the  Ro- 
man power,  and  was  colonized  by  Sylla.  The  species  of  colo* 
nists  sent  by  this  tyrant  seem  to  have  been  of  no  very  favour- 
able description,  and  are  represented  afterwards  as  compos- 
ing the  main  body  of  Catiline's  rufEan  army.  It  made  no  figure  ia 
the  civil  wars  or  revolutions  of  the  following  era,  survived  the  ge- 
neral desolation  of  Italy  during  the  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth 
centuries,  and  prolonged  its  existence  till  the  commencement  of 
the  eleventh,  when,  in  a  contest  with  Florence^  it  was  destroyed 
and  its  inhabitants,  or  at  least  a  considerable  number,  transported 
to  that  city.  However,  the  cathedral  remained,  and  Fiesole^ 
now  a  lonely  but  beautiful  village,  still  retains  its  episcopal 
honours,  its  ancient  name,  and  its  delightful  situation.  Placed 
on  the  summit  of  a  lofty  and  broken  eminence  it  looks  down 
on  the  vale  of  the  A^mo^  and  commands  Florence  with  all  its 
domes,  towers,  and  palaces,  the  villas  that  encircle  it,  and  the 
roads  that  lead  to  it.  The  recesses,  swells,  and  breaks  of  the 
hill  on  which  it  stands  are  covered  with  groves  of  pines,  ilex, 
and  cypress.  Above  tliese  groves  rises  the  dome  of  the  cathe- 
dral; and  in  the  midst  of  them  reposes  a  rich  and  venerable 
abbey  founded  by  the  Medicean  family.  Behind  the  hill  at  a 
distance  swell  the  Apennines.    That  a  place  graced  with  so 
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many  beauties  should  delight  the  poet  and  the  philosopher  is  not 
wonderful,  and  accordingly  we  find  it  alluded  to  with  compla- 
cency by  Milton,  panegyrized  by  Politian,  inhabited  by  Picus, 
and  frequented  by  Lorenzo. 

The  abbey  of  Fiesale  was  the  retreat  of  Picus,  and  governed 
at  that  time  by  an  abbot  worthy  of  sudi  a  guest,  Matteo  BossOy 
one  of  the  most  eminent  scholars  of  that  age.  The  frugal  table 
of  this  vaierable  sage  united  not  unfrequently  the  three  last 
mentioned  persons,  with  Ficinm  and  Hermolaus  Barbarus.  Such 
a  society  has  been  compared  to  Plato's  repasts,  and  to  the  phi* 
losophic  interviews  of  Cicero  and  his  friends.  In  genius  and 
dloquence,  they  imitated  but  could  not  presume  to  rival  these 
illustrious  associations;  but  in  virtue  and  in  that  superior  wisdom 
which  they  derived  from  Christianity,  they  far  surpassed  their 
famed  predecessors. 

Politian  has  celebrated  Famke  and  the  scenes  which  he  bo 
<rften  contemplated  with  all  the  rapture  of  a  poet,  at  the  con* 
dusion  of  his  B^istiousj  a  subject  which  the  genius  of  the  place 
seems  to  have  inspired. 

Hie  reBonal  Uando  tibi  ptniis  amata  susairro 
Hie  vaga  eoniferis  insibikt  aora  capressis; 
Hie  seatebris  salit  et  bullantibus  incita  yenis 
Pura  eoloratos  interstrepit  unda  lapillos  •  •  •  • 
Talia  Faesuleo  lentus  meditabar  in  antro 
Rare  sub  urbaaa  Medieom,  qua  mom  Bacer  vrbem 
MeoBiam,  longique  volnmina  despicit  Ami, 
Qua  bonus  hospitium  felix,  pladdamque  quietem 
Indulgens  Laurens,  Laurens  non  ultima  Phoebi 
Gloria,  jaetatis  Laureis  fida  anchont  musis. 
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VALLOBSBROSA. 

The  most  delightful  excursion  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Florence 
is,  without  doubt,  the  Abbey  of  Vattombrosa^  a  name  well  known 
to  every  English  reader,  because  ennobled  by  Milton*.  The 
road  to  this  famed  retreat  runs  for  thirteen  miles  through  the  Val 
^Amo^  along  the  banks  of  the  river. 

A  little  beyctod  Pelago  we  began  to  ascend  the  Apennines, 
and  winding  along  their  sides  enjoyed,  as  we  advanced,  many 
delicious  views  of  hills  crowned  with  villas,  and  mountains  some- 
times covered  and  sometimes  merely  spotted  with  the  oEve, 
the  vine,  and  the  ilex.  The  beauty  of  the  scenery  increased 
upon  us  at  every  step,  and  as  we  passed  through  groves  of  lofty 
chestnirts  intermingled  with  oak,  we  occasionally  caught  the  view 
of  a  torrent  tumbling  from  the  craggs,  a  church  seated  on  the 
bosom  of  a  fertile  hill,  or  a  broken  ridge  of  rocks  and  precipices. 

At  a  little  distance  from  the  abbey  we  observed  a  large  stone 
cross  placed  at  the  entrance  of  a  wood  of  firs  thick  and  lofty> 
whose  deep  shade  was  lighted  up  by  the  horizontal  rays  of  the 
setting-sun  that  shot  along  the  arcades  formed  by  their  meeting 
branches.  As  we  entered,  the  abbey  bell  tolled  to  call  the  monks 
to  the  evening  service,  and  continued  tolling  till  we  emerged 
from  the  gloom  of  this  path  to  a  little  plain,  bounded  behind 
by  a  semi-circular  curve  of  steep  mountains  covered  to  the  sum* 
niit  with  one  continued  forest.  Here  we  beheld  the  antique 
towers,  and  pinnacles  of  the  abbey  rising  full  before  us;  and 


^  Pftrad.  Loot,  Book  i. 
G  G  2 
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on  a  nearer  approach  heard  the  swell  of  the  organ,  and  the 
voices  of  the  choir,  and  instantly  alighting  under  the  archway  of 
the  gate  hastened  to  the  church.     The  monks  were  then  singing 
the  Qui  habitat  (ninety-first  psalm),  which  is  part  of  the  evening 
service.     The  melody  was  sweet  and  solemn ;  a  long  pause  be- 
tween each  verse  gave  it  time  to  produce  its  full  effect;  and  the 
gloom  of  the  church,  the  lights  on  the  altar,  the  chant  of  the  choir, 
and  the  tones  of  the  organ  could  not  fail  to  awaken  in  the  mind, 
already  prepared  by  the  scenery,  and  circumstances  of  place 
and  time,  a  strong  emotion  of  piety,   awe,  and  melancholy. 
When  service  was  ended  the  monks  retired  in  deep  silence,  like 
so  many  ghosts  gliding  along  the  nave,  and  disappearing  in  the 
aisles;  we  withdrew  with  regret.     We  were  then  conducted  by  the 
father  appointed  to  receive  strangers  to  the  usual  apartments 
allotted  to  visitants,  and  treated  with  unaffected  hospitality. 
These  apartments  are  fitted  up  in  a  style  of  cleanliness  and 
simplicity  admirably  adapted  to  the  spirit  of  the  place  and  of 
the  order.    The  walls  are  merely  white-washed,  without  either 
paper,  wainscot,  or  tapestry.     Their  only  decorations  are  a  few 
prints  of  subjects  taken  from  scripture,  or  connected  with  the 
history  of  the  order,  or  the  life  of  the  founder.     The  furniture 
consists  of  a  very  good  bed,  a  table,  a  desk  for  prayer,  with  a 
crucifix,  and  a  few  chairs,  all  very  plain  but  very  neat,  and 
evidently  designed  not  for  luxury  but  convenience.     The  supper 
was  frugal,  but  not  parsimonious;  the  conversation  of  the  Father 
Foresteraio*y  a  man  of  a  good  countenance  and  easy  manners, 
was  sensible  and  entertaining.     Between  nine  and  ten  he  took 
his  leave  for  the  night. 


^  A  title  given  to  the  monk  who  i&  commissioned  to  receive  and  entertain  guests^ 
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The  Abbey,  of  Vallombrosa  was  founded  towards  the  middle 
of  the  eleventh  century  by  John  GualberttiSy  a  nobleman  of 
Florence^  who  having  embraced  the  monastic  life  ia  the 
Benedictin  monastery  of  St.  Minias  at  JFforence,  and  refused 
the  dignity  of  abbot,  withdrew  from  a  love  of  solitude  to  the» 
wilds  of  Vallomhrom.  Here  he  found  two  hermits,  and  assisted 
by  them  and  a  companion  who  had  followed  him  from  Florence^ 
established,  a  monastery  which,  from  the  superior  sanctity  and 
industry  of  its  inhabitants  soon  acquired  reputation  and  riches* 
In  time  it  rose  to  the  dignity  of  a  parent  abbey,  and  became  the 
head  of  the  numerous  congregation  of  Benedictins  of  FaWowfero^a. 
The  founder  shewed  his  judgment  in  the  selection  of  his  re- 
treat, as  it  is  difficult  to  discover  a  wilder  or  more  romantic  soli- 
tude. The  little  plain  in  which  the  abbey  stands  is  imbosomed 
in  the  Apennines,  open  to  the  rays  of  the  western  sun,  but  en- 
closed on  the  south,  east,  and  north  by  a  semi-circular  ridge  of 
mountains.  The  steep  acclivity  is  clothed  to  the  summit  with 
forests  of  ancient  firs,  oaks,  and  beeches^  waving  one  above  the 
other,  and  sometimes  apparently  hanging  from  the  very  brows  of 
the  precipices  and  bending  over  the  steep.  In  the  upper  regions 
an  occasional  glade  breaks  the  uniformity  of  forest  scenery,  while 
the  naked  summits  expand  into  wide  grassy  downs^  and  command 
a  beautiful  view  over  the  Amo  and  its  storied  vale,  Florence  and 
all  its  neighbouring  hills  on  one  side,  and  extending  on^the  other 
to  the  wilds  of  Camaldoli  and  La  Vemia.  The  elevation  is  so 
considerable  even  at  the  abbey  as  to  affect  the  temperature  of  the 
air,  insomuch  indeed  that  after  having  panted  so  long  at  Naples, 
Kome,  and  Florence,  we  found  ourselves  delightfully  refreshed 
^.t  Vallombrosa  by  the  cool  breezes  of  an  English  summer. 

The  day  after  our  arrival  the  good  father,  who  was  appointed 
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to  attend  strangers^  was  so  obliging  a3  to  defer  ddnner  till  a  late 
hour,  in  order  to  enable  us  to  make  our  intended  excm'sion  to 
the  summit  of  the  mountain;  and  after  breakfask  we  set  out, 
crossing  first  the  little  plain  in  which  the  abbey  stands;  and 
then  passing  a  stream  that  descends  from  the  cliff,  we.  b^an  die 
ascent  b j  a  narrow  pathway  which  winds  up  the  acclivity,  but 
is  yet  sufficiently  steep  and  laborious.  HoweTer,  as  the  heat 
waa  by  no  means  oppressive,  and  we  walked  under  a  deep  shade 
the  whole  way,,  the  aacent  was  not  very  latiguing. 

The  trees  that  form  the  forest  through  which  we  passed  are 
generally  old,  Mattered,  and  venerable,  and  the  silence  idiat 
reigned  around  us  interrupted,  perhaps  I  might  have  said 
heightened,  by  the  murmurs  of  the  wind  unusually  deep  in 
such  a  vast  mass  of  foliage,  was  ^[tremely  impressive^  and 
gave  the  savage  scene  around  us  a  grand,  a  melaneholiy  aoknst* 
nity  •  The  channels  of  several  torrents  now  dry,,  but  encumbered 
with  fragments  of  rock  and  trunks  of  trees  hurled  down  by 
the  fury  of  the  mocmtain  stream,  furrowed  the  sides  of  the  steep, 
and  added  to  its  rude  magnificence.  Down  one  of  these  chan- 
nels a  riE  still  continued  to  roll,  and  tumbling  from  rock  to 
rock  foormed  several  cascades,  whose  tinkUngs  were  ^ntly  heard 
amidst  the  hollow  roar  of  the  forests.. 

When  we  reached  the  summit  we  walked  up  and  down  to 
enjoy  the  cool  breezes  that  always  iksx  the  higher  regions  of  the 
Apennines,  and  to  contemplate  at  the  same  time  the  picture  ex* 
paiaded  beneath  us;  on  one  siide,  liie  dectivity  shagged  with 
wood,  and  ei:idosing  in  an  oval  sweep  the  lawn  and  Abbey  of 
Vallombrosa;  and  on  the  other,  a  long  ridge  of  bleak  rugged 
monntaiDS.     We  then  reclined  xm^n  a  ^cket  on  the  brow  of 
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tbe  «Dineiioe,  md  compared  the  scenery  immediatdy  under  ui 
mA  Milton's  deBcriptkm,  of  which  it  is  supposed  by  many  to 
be  the  original.  Many  features  without  doubt  agree,  and  may 
be  considered  as  transcripts  beautiful  as  poetry  can  be  sup- 
posed to  give  of  nature. 


J9#  OB  lie  Amb,  «iid  te  dn  berder  t 

Of  Eden,  wberc  ddiians  Aeintdifle 

Now  nearer^  crowds  with  kor  erndtosotm  grem 

As  with  m  iml  moand,  die  chanpioii  liebd 

Of  a  8te^  wilderness,  whose  haiiy  ^ides . 

With  ttttdirt  wfOt%tmmm  gmbtstfae  mU  wldy 

AcceiB  dngr'd,*  aoiidl  oreribeMl  vfigt^w 

InsupenUe  high  of  IsAieit  shade. 

Cedar  and  pine^  and  fir  and  farancUlig  palm 

A  sylvan-aeese,  «9id  aa  A»  tmvkB  ascend 

Shade  aihuii  ctede,  « Tinamif  ihestre 

Of  statelieit  ykf^.  Fur.  Lost^  it. 

Most  of  these  lines  are  so  far  applicable  as  to  form  a  regular  de- 
scription, and  iheprgspect  large  is  too  obvious  a  consequence  from 
the  preceding  features  to  be  considered  as  an  xillusion.  So  far, 
therefore,  the  poet  may  have  described  what  he  had  seen ;  but 
his  genius  that  soared  above  the  Apennines,  and  passed  extra 
fiammantia  mundi^  kindled  at  the  contemplation  of  Vatlomhroso^ 
and  created  a  Pg^radise.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  observed  with 
more  probability,  that  the  imagination  of  a  love-sick  maid, 
aided  by  the  muse  of  Pope  in  one  of  her  happiest  humours,  has 
given  undesignedly  the  best  poetical  description  of  Vallombrdsa 
that  perhaps  exists,  a  description  which  can  have  no  reference 
to  any  scene  which  either  the  poet  or  Eloisa  had  ever  beheld, 
as  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  had  ever  visited  the  countries 
where  alone  &udi  scenery  occurs*  The  following  beautiful  verses, 
so  applicable  to  the  prospect  before  us,  as  well  as  the  emphatic 
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cal  expressions  ,of  which  they  are  an  amplification,  wctc  inspired 
by  that  melancholy  which  so  often  melts  the  heart  of  the  lover, 
and  lulls  the  imagination  of  the  poet. 

The  darksome  pines  that  o'er  yon  rocks  redin'di 
Wave  high  and  murmur  to  the  hollow  wind, 
The  wandering  streams  that  shine  between  the  hiUs^ 
The  grots  that  edio  to  the  tinkling  rills. 
The  djring  gales  that  pant  upon  the  trees, 
The  lakes  that  quiver  to  the  curling  breeze. 


But  o'er  the  twilight  groves  and  dusky  caves, 
Long  sounding  aisles  and  intermingled  graves, 
Black  Melancholy  sits,  and  round  her  throws 
A  death-like  silence,  and  a  dread  repose : 
Her  gloomy  presence  saddens  every  scene. 
Shades  every  flower  and  darkens  every  green; 
Deepens  the  murmur  of  the  falling  floods. 
And  breathes  a  brown'horror  o'er  the  woods* 


While  thus  employed  on  the  summit,  we  heard  the  bell  tolling 
below  for  afternoon  service,  and  immediately  began  our  descent. 
The  tolling  of  a  church  bell  is  one  of  the  few  sounds  that 
disturb  the  silence,  without  lessening  the  solemnity  of  solitary 
scenes.  In  our  descent  we  stopped  occasionally  to  listen  to 
its  deep  roar^  re-echoed  from  the  opposite  woods,  and  re-bel- 
lowing from  steep  to  steep.-  It  occurred  to  me  as  I  worked 
my  way  down  the  dry  bed  of  a  torrent,  and  now  and  then 
stopped  to  breathe  and  admire  the  rupes^,  et  vacuum  fiemusi 


*  When  editions  differ  we  may  be  allowed  to  prefer  the  reading  that  suits  our 
object  best,  and  quote  rupes  in  the  old  way  for  ripas. 
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that  these  forests  and  dells  that  now  resound  with  the  toll  of 
the  church  going  bell^  once  perhaps  repeated  the  screams  and 
shouts  of  the  Bacchanalian  throng.  They  dehghted  in  the 
savage  scenes  that  bordered  the  Hebrus  and  the  RhodapCy  in 
the  depth  of  forests,  in  the  hollows  of  lonely  mountains  or  deserts, 
places  all  well  adapted  to  their  dark  orgies  and  odious  rites;  for- 
tunately the  wisdom  and  gravity  of  the  Romans  did  not  permit 
them  to  adopt  these  foul  inventions  of  Greek  licentiousness.  They 
had  indeed  been  introduced  into  Etruria  at  an  early  period,  and 
an  attempt  was  made,  at  first  with  some  success,  to  establish 
them  in  Rome  itself,  but  they  were  soon  observed  and  repressed 
by  the  vigilance  of  the  Consuls  *.  This  event  took  place  about 
the  year  of  Rome  five  hundred  and  sixty-six,  that  is,  before 
power  and  luxury  had  impaired. the  virtue  of  the  Romans. 

Another  but  a  shorter  excursion  from  the  abbey  leads  by  a 
winding  pathway,  where 

the  Etrurian  shades 
High  over-arch'd  imbower 

to  an  hermitage,  or  rather  a  little  convent,  erected  on  the  flat 
surface  of  a  rock  projecting  from  the  sides  of  the  moun- 
tain. This  retreat  is  a  very  commodious  house  with  a  little 
garden  behind,  and  a  fountain  clear  as  crystal  bubbling  out 
from  a  cleft  in  the  rock;  it  has  a  chapel  annexed  to  it,  and 
is  divided  into  a  variety  of  little  galleries,  oratories,  and 
cells,  very  neatly  furnished  and  adorned  with  pictures  and 
prints,   and  the  whole  in  a  style  totally  different  from  every 


*  Liv.  lib.  XXXIX. 
VOL.   II,  H   H 
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other  dwelling,  fancifully  pretty,  and  peculiarly  coDfomi* 
able  to  its  destination.  This  romantic  hermitage  is  called^ 
partly  I  suppose  from  its  situation  and  prospect,  an4  pw^tly 
from  its  internal  conveniences,  Paradismo;  and  I  must  con^ 
fess,  that  I  never  visited  an  abode  better  calculated  to  iiimisb 
the  hermit  with  all  the  aids  of  meditation,  and  all  the  luxu^ 
nes  of  holy  retirement.  From  his  window  he  may  behold  the 
Val  d^AmOy  and  the  splendours  of  Florence^  at  a  distance  tQ9 
great  to  dazzle;  around  him  he  sees  spread  all  the  grandeur  and 
all  the  gloom  of  rocks,  forests,  and  mountains ;  by  his  fountain 
side  he  may  hear  the  tinkling  of  rills  and  the  roaring  of  t<»*rents. 
Siwpetmies  too,  while  absorpt  in  meditation,  the  swell  of  the 
distant  organ  and  the  voices  of  the  choir  far  below  may  steal 
upon  his  ear,  and  prompt  the  ^mg  ijf  pram.  This  retreati  so 
suited  to  the  genius  of  a  Gray  or  a  Milton,  is  now  occupied  by 
a  lay-^broth^,  who  resides  ia  it  merely  to  keep  it  clean,  a  task 
which  he  performs  with  great  care  and  success*  We  found 
among  other  portraits  that  of  Father  Hugford,  an  English  Be- 
nedictin,  who  in  the  beginning  or  middle  of  the  last  century 
passed  several  years  in  this  retreat,  and  by  his  piety,  learning, 
and  skill  in  mosaics,  acquired  a  great  reputation  not  only  among 
hia  brethr^i  but  at  Florence*. 

On  the  ascent  from  the  abbey  to  Paradmnoj  close  to  the  path 
and  on  the  brink  of  the  precipice,  is  a  stone,  the  history  of 


*  Father  Hugford  was  a  man  of  talents,  and  excdled  in  the  yarions  branches  of 
natural  philosophy.  He  is  said  to  have  carried  the  art  of  imitating  marble  by  that 
composition  called  Scagliuoloy  to  ite  present  perfisction.  He  died  I  believe  Abbot 
of  VMombrosa. 
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wind))  as  related  by  our  guide  and  indeed  a0  conBigned  tft  poste- 
ritj  in  an  inscriptioo,  id  as  follows — ^St.  John  Guali3ert»  the 
founder  of  the  abbey^  while  «igaged  in  his  devotions  in  the 
depth  of  the^foresty  was  attacked  by  the  deyiU  and  to  avoid  his 
fury  was  obliged  to  fly,  but  being  closely  pursued  by  his  harpy* 
footed  adversary  who,  it  seems^  meant  to  throw  him  down  the 
precipice,  and  was  then  close  to  hibi,  he  took  shdter  under  a 
rock,  which  instantly  softened  as  he  pressed  it^  and  admitting  hk 
back  like  a  waxen  mold,  kept  him  in  dose  embrace  ttU  the  fiend 
in  his  precipitate  haste  shot  down  the  steep  below.  The  re- 
presentation of  the  saint  in  rude  sculpture  still  remains  oH  the 
stone. 

The  inscription  and  the  tale  might  pwhaps  suit  the  approach 
to  a  Capuchin  convent,  but  are  totally  unworthy  of  a  Bene- 
dictin  abbey.  The  glory  of  the  founder  is  establiriied  upon  a 
orach  more  soKd  foundation  than  legendary  stories;  it  rests  Upoii 
the  heroic  exercise  of  the  first  of  dirbtian  virtues,  charity,  in 
the  forgiveness  of  an  enemy  on  a  most  trying  abd  difficult 
occasion*. 

At  supper  we  had  much  conversation  with  the  good  &ther 
about  the  beautiful  scenery  we  had  beheld,  and  the  deligfatflil 
situation  of  the  abbey.  He  observed  that  we  saw  it  to  advan- 
tage, that  in  summer,  that  is,  from  May  to  0^ct6ber,  it  Was 
what  we  conceived  it  to  be,  a  most  ddicious  and  magnificent 
retirement;  but  that  during  winter,  which  commences  here  in 
October  and  lasts  till  May,  they  were  buried  in  snow,  or  enve- 


*  See  Ms  Lift  ia  Boder,  June  12,  Yol.  B. 
H  U  2 
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loped  in  clouds,  and  besieged  by  bears  and  wolves  prowling 
round  the  walls,  and  growling  in  the  forests — Orsi^  lupiy  e  tuttiy 
li  peste  was  his  emphatic  expression.  I  know  not  how  such 
objects  may  appear  to  persons  doomed  to  reside  here  for  life; 
but  a  visitant  is  disposed  to  regard  them  as  so  many  supernu- 
merary charms,  considerably  augmenting  the  characteristic  fea- 
ture, that  is,  the  wild  and  gloomy  magnificence  of  the  place, 
and  deepening  that  religious  awe  and  veneration  which  natu- 
rally brood  over  monastic  establishments. 

The  reader  will  learn  with  pleasure  that  the  monks  of  Fa/- 
lambrosa  are  not  idle  solitaries;  but,  like  most  of  the  ancient 
and  many  of  the  modern  Benedictin  establishments,  unite  the 
labours  of  pubUc  instruction  with  monastic  discipline.  In  fact, 
Vallombrosa  is  both  an  abbey  and  a  college,  and  in  its  latter 
capacity  furnishes  an  excellent  seminary  for  the  education  of 
the  Florentine  youth  of  rank,  many  of  whom  were  there  at  the 
time  of  our  visit.  Their  dress  is  a  black  gown,  with  a  black 
collar  lined  and  edged  with  white;  we  were  present  at  one  of 
their  amusements,  which  was  -the  Calcio  or  balloon,  a  game  in 
great  repute  both  in  Italy  and  France.  Their  looks  and  man- 
ners seemed  to  display  the  advantages  both  physical  and  moral 
of  the  situation. 

Before  we  take  leave  of  these  enchanting  wilds,  we  may 
observe,  that,  as  they  are  supposed  to  have  furnished  Mil- 
ton with  the  original  of  his  Paradise,  so,  his  description 
of  Paradise  is  considered  as  the  model  of  modem  parks. 
Others,  it  is  true,  choose  to  go  farther  for  the  idea,  and 
pretend  that  it  is  borrowed  from  China.  It  might  seem  ex- 
traordinary,   that    a  taste  so  simple   and  so  natural  should 
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have  laid  dormant  for  so  many  ages,  if  experience  did  not 
teach  us  that  simplicity,  which  is  the  perfection  of  art,  is 
always  the  last  quality  which  it  attains.  The  ancients  had  no 
notion  of  the  species  of  garden  I  am  speaking  of,  as  appears 
from  Pliny's  account  of  his  villas,  round  which  we  find  xystus 
coficisiis  in  plurimas  specieSy  distinctusque  buxo  .  .  .  pulvinus  cut 

bestiarum  effigies  invicem  adversas  bwvus  inscripsit amhulatio 

pressis  varieque  tonsis  viridibus  inclusa*.  The  moderns,  if  we  may 
believe  Addison,  were  not  ignorant  of  it  even  before  his  time,  as 
the  gardens  both  in  France  and  Italy  were  at  that  period  laid 
out,  if  his  description  be  accurate,  in  that  artificial  rudeness 
which  is  now  the  characteristic  feature  of  English  park  scenery-f'. 
In  fact,  this  author  himself  may  justly  be  considered  as  the 
father  of  good  taste  in  this  respect,  as  the  paper  to  which  I 
have  alluded,  contains  the  fundamental  principles  of  ornamental 
gardening  as  it  is  now  practised  at  home,  and  even  on  the  con- 
tinent under  the  appellation  of  the  English  style.  However,  if  we 
must  give  the  credit  of  the  invention  to  a  poet,  Tasso  is  best 
entitled  to  it,  not  only  because  he  furnished  Milton  with  some 
of  the  leading  features  of  his  description,  but  because  he  laid 
down  the  very  first  principle  of  the  art,  and  comprised  it  in  a 
very  neat  line  with  which  he  closes  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
landscapes  in  Armidas  garden. 

L'Arte  che  tutto  fi^  nulla  se  scopre. 

Canto  xTi.  9. 


♦  Lib.  V.  Epist.  6.  t  Spect  414* 
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CHAP.  IX. 


BXCUB8ION    TO    CAMAUX)U,  LAVERNIA^  AND 
PIETBA  1IAI.A. 

On  the  following  day  a  temporary  separation  took  place. 
Three  of  the  party  proceeded  forwards  towards  CamcMoliy  an- 
other celebrated  solitude,  and  two  were  under  the  necessity  of 
returning  to  Florence.  For  the  following  description  there^ 
fore,  both  of  Camaldoliy  Lavemia^  and  Pietra  MeUa^  the  reader 
is  indebted  to  one  of  the  author's  fellow-travellers. 

.The  road  to  Camaldoli  winds  round  the  mountain  that  shelters 
Vallombrosa  on  the  north  side,  and  then  descends  into  a  little 
valley.  In  the  middle  of  this  valley  on  the  very  edge  of  a  deep 
dell  stands  a  sequestered  villa,  built  by  one  of  the  Medici,  when 
that  family  delighted  occasionally  in  the  classical  pleasures  of 
literary  retirement.  Though  long  forsaken  and  neglected  it  con- 
tinued the  property  of  the  sovereign  till  lately,  when  it  was  sold 
to  the  Abbey  of  Vallombrosa  by  the  Grand  Duke  Leopold. 
From  thence  we  passed  into  a  very  beautiful  part  of  thte  Vol 
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(^Amo  Jnferwrey  rich  in  that  species  of  cultivated  aud  Uveiy 
sc^ery  which  graces  the  banks  of  the  Anm-  Some  of  its  most 
striking  features  are,  the  ruined  castle  pf  Homene  seated  on  a 
koowl  that  rises  encircled  with  trees  in  the  jniddle  of  the  plain; 
behind  it>  the  villages  of  Pappi  and  Bibiena;  and  immediately 
^low  U3,  the  little  town  of  Prato  Vecchioj  watered  by  the  Amo 
and  imbosomed  in  gardens  and  vineyards.  From  Prato  we 
began  to  ascend  a  steep  hill,  apd  continued  to  wind  amidst 
barren  rocks  for  at  least  si^  miles..  At  length  we  arrived  at 
Qamaldoli  about  three  o'clock* 

CAMALDOLL 

The  abbey  stands  on  the  bank  of  a  torrent  that  murmurs 
through  a  valley  surrounded  by  mountains  towering  to  a  prodi- 
gious elevation,  and  covered  to  the  very  summit  with  foresto. 
On  the  south  side,  the  valley  expands,  and  the  gloom  of 
forest  scenery  is  softened  by  an  agreeable  intermixture  of  lawn 
and  down,  not  altogether  unlike  the  varieties  of  an  English  paric. 
On  the  north,  rises  a  very  steep  hill,  shaded  to  the  summit  with 
lofty  firs:  up  this  eminence  we  laboured  for  a  mile  and  a  half, 
and  then  entered  the  Sagro  Eremo^  or  holy  desert.  This  her- 
mitage consists  of  twenty-seven  mansions,  each  the  abode  of  one 
monk,  a]l  on  the  same  plan,  take«  from  the  original  residence 
of  St.  Romuald  the  founder  of  the  order,  which  is  still  pre- 
served by  the  monks,  as  the  thatched  cottage  of  Romulus  was 
by  the  Komaus,  with  the  greatest  veneration.  Each  of  these 
mansions  consists  of  a  bed-room,  a  sitting-room,  a  working- 
room,  a  little  oratory,  and  a  garden,  all  on  a  very  small  scale, 
,and  furnished  with  the  utnaost  plainness  and  simplicity.  They 
are  surrounded  by  a  wall,  forming  a  general  enclosure.  The 
inhabitants  are  taken  from  the   abbey,   and    return    thither 
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after  having  passed  two  years  in  the  sohtude  of  the  hermitage. 
At  present  there  are  four-and-twenty  only.  The  abbot  always 
resides  among  them,  and  governs  the  monastery  below  by  a 
delegate  called  the  Prior.  The  life  of  these  hermits  is  unusually 
austere  and  mortified.  Their  diet  consists  entirely  of  vegetables 
and  eggs,  as  meat  is  utterly  prohibited.  On  Fridays  they  con- 
fine their  repasts  to  bread  and  water.  In  summer,  out  of  re- 
gard, it  seems,  to  the  genial  influence  of  the  season  that  must 
naturally  invite  to  social  enjoyments,  the  hermits  are  allowed  to 
converse  together  at  certain  stated  hours  three  days  in  the  week. 
In  winter,  when  the  gloom  of  the  weather  and  the  horrors  of  the 
surrounding  wilds  are  supposed  to  be  more  favourable  to  medi- 
tation, this  indulgence  is  confined  to  two  days.  These  austeri- 
ties are  peculiar  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Sagro  Eremoj  and  do 
not  extend  to  the  monastery.  The  church  of  the  Eremo  is  ex- 
tremely neat,  and  the  sacristy  adorned  with  some  excellent  paints 
ings.  The  library  contains  not  only  religious  and  ascetical 
works,  which  are  seldom  wanting  in  such  establishments,  but  a 
very  good  collection  of  general  literature.  The  situation  is 
extremely  grand  and  romantic ;  in  the  midst  of  craggy  moun- 
tains, and  almost  impenetrable  forests  of  firs,  it  is  eternally  en- 
veloped in  that  holy  gloom  so  congenial  to  the  spirit  of  monastic 
institution,  and  so  well  calculated  to  infuse  into  the  most  dissi- 
pated minds  sentiments  of  religious  melancholy. 

Not  far  from  the  Eremoy  the  Apennines  attain  their  highest 
elevation,  and  exhibit  at  once  a  view  of  the  Adriatic  and 
Tyrrhene  seas.  We  did  not,  however,  ascend,  as  the  heat  of  the 
weather  at  this  season  renders  the  horizon  too  hazy  for  extensive 
prospects;  but  when  evening  approached  we  returned  to  the  ab- 
bey, where  we  found  a  very  good  supper  prepared  for  us  by  the 
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•ttentum  of  tbe  Padre  Ibnstermo^  to  wiiom  we  had  partioular 
lettetB  of  recoinitieiidaticMi^  The  prior  himself  ako  honoured  us 
inth  his  ooiii{iuiy>  so  diat  we  vrete  on  the  whole  provided  with 
good  &!€  uid  exoeUeiit  co&vemtioa. 

We  were  informed  by  die  Prior,  tibat  ihe  abbey  was  fininded 
by  a  Calabrian  anchoret,  called  St.  RotmuM^  who  baring 
sought  in  vain  for  perfect  solitude  in  many  parts  of  Italy,  at 
length  settled  himsetf  in  the  rugged  desert  of  Camakhli^  in  the 
beginning  of  the  eleventh  century.  Here^  with  a  few  compa^ 
oions,  he  revived  or  mther  augmented  the  primitive  austerity  of 
the  Benedictin  Order,  intermixed  with  its  rule  sotne  portion  of 
the  eremitical  life,  and  in  short  laid  the  foundation  of  the  coti*' 
gregation  called,  from  its  principal  monastery,  Camkldidenm  or 
CamaldokH.  As  St*  Rcmuald  lived  to  the  advanced  age  of  1^ 
hundred  and  twenty,  and  enjoyed  a  high  reputation  finr  sanctity 
and  wisdom,  he  may  be  supposed  to  have  Mi  his  monastery  in  a 
very  flourishii^  condition  al  his  deatii«  It  has  now  continued 
for  the  space  of  nearly  eight  centuries,  with  little  rebtuttion  in 
its  rules  and  few  vicissitudes  in  its  fortunes^ 

There  is  something  extremely  striking  in  the  duration  of  these 
monastic  establishments — ^kingdoms  and  empires  rise  and  fall 
around  them — ^governments  change-^dynasties  flourish  and  fade 
•--HDaanners  and  dresses  alter,  and  even  languages  corrupt  and 
evaporate*  Enter  the  gates  of  Ckanatcbli  at  MofUe  Casmuh-^-the 
toirent  of  time  stands  sdll-*-you  are  transported  back  to  the 
sixth  or  the  tenth  century — ^you  see  the  manners  and  habits,  and 
hear  the  language  of  those  distant  periods — ^you  converse  with 
aether  race  of  beings,  unalterable  in  themselves  though  plaoed 
among  mortals,   as  if  appoiivted  to  observe  and  record  the 
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viciKskudes  from  which  they  are  exempt.  Hitherto  these  wio^ 
xiiunents  of  ancient  times  and  past  generations  have  been  placed 
above  the  reach  of  that  mortality,  to  which  aU  the  other  works 
and  institutions  of  man  are  subject ;  but  is  not  the  term  of  their 
existence  at  hand?  or  are  they  destined  to  svOrvive  the  tempest 
that  now  scowls  over  Europe,  and  where  it  falls,  levels  all  that 
is  great  and  venerable  in  the  dust? 

The  number  of  monks  at  the  Abbey  of  Camaldoli  is  about 
forty,  of  whom  ten  only  are  in  priest's  orders;  though  not 
obliged  to  the  silence  or  estra^fasts  of  their  brethren  in  the  her^ 
mitage,  they  lead  a  ;nore  austere  life  than  other  Benedictins. 
They  arise  a  little  after  midnight,  or  rather  about  one  in  the 
morning,  a  practice  not  uncommon  in  religious  orders,  nor 
difficult  to  persons  who  sleep  in  the  afternoon  and  retire  to  rest 
early;  I  might,  perhaps,  add,  pleasant  in  a  country  where  the 
morning  is  so  delightftd  and  so  glorious.  In  winter  indeed, 
which  in  these  elevated  regions  of  the  Apennines  is  long  and  in* 
tensely  cold,  this  practice  must  be  very  irksome,  and  may  justly 
be  considered  as  one  of  their  severest  duties.  But  in  all  seasons^ 
at  such  an  hour  and  in  such  solitudes,  the  deep  tones  of  the 
bells,  the  chant  of  the  choir,  and  the  fulness  of  the  organ, 
must  be  most  solemn  and  impressive. 

The  dress  of  the  Camaldolese  is  white,  but  in  form  the  same 
as  that  worn  by  the  Benedictins  in  general,  that  is,  a  cassock,  a 
scapulary,  a  hood,  and  in  the  church  a  cowl  or  long  robe,  with 
white  sleeves. 

The  abbey  enjoys  a  considerable  income,  derived  principally 
from  its  forests,  which  supply  the  port  of  Leghorn  with  fin  foe 
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niaste.  More  than  fifty  men  are  kept  in  constant  employment 
immediately  about  the  house;  and  bread  is  daily  distributed 
to  the  poor  around. 

In  the  golden  days  of  Lorenzo  the  Abbey  of  CamaldoH^  likief 
that  of  Famda^  was  the  occasional  resort  of  that  prince  and  his 
classic  associates;  its  ablx>t  was  equal  to  Boiio  in  learning,  and 
perhaps  exceUed  him  in  eloquence;  and  the  rocks  of  CamaldoU 
sometimes,  it  is  said,  repeated  the  sublime  tenets  of  Plato/  and 
ie*echoed  his  praises.  How  many  ages  may  elapse  before  the 
silence  that  now  reigns  around  us,  is  likely  to  be  disturbed  by 
similar  discussions! 

EXCURSION  TO  LAVERNIA. 

The  next  morning  we  set  out  for  LavermOf  called  in  Latin 
Mans  Alvemus  probably  its  ancient  name.  It  is  about  fbur^ 
teen  miles  from  CamaldoH;  the  road  winds  through  a  rocky  and 
descJate  country.  We  arrived  at  the  convent  about  sun-set  It 
belongs  to  the  Franciscan  friars,  and  is  the  second  of  the 
order,  as  that  at  Asisium  claims  the  first  place.  It  was  founded 
by  St.  Francis  himself^  who  was  delighted  with  the  savage 
scenery  and  deep  solitude  of  the  place,  so  favourable  to  the  in- 
dulgence of  enthusiastic  devotion.  The  choice  of  the  situation 
does  honour  to  the  Saint's  taste. 

The  convent  was  built  and  the  mountain  settled  on  it  as  a 
property,  by  Count  Or/anrfo,  lord  of  the  territory  about  the 
year  1216.  It  is  seated  on  a  very  lofty  and  romantic  rock, 
about  three  miles  in  circumference,  towering  iar  above  the 
neighbouring  eminences,  and  entirely  covered  with  wood.    The 
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ndk  itactf  is  lMcA(«ei  iato  ammlimrleM  pinnadefi,  iiuKikated  pick 
mifwwww  and  feiirtastic  fonna,  and  io  those  agjedn  Me  vn^ 
rious  grottos  and  galleries^  hollowed  out  by  Qatme  thon^  oc» 
casioaallj  enlarged  by  art.  The  thick  groves  that  crown  the 
SumiQAt  Vkdr  nod  oYeir  the  steqps-  c«st  a  rick  and  oadlow  shade 
ewes  the  wbcde  9Geat^  nrfaicfa  thus  appears  to  great  advuilB^s 
ffOBi  its  eoatrastwith  the  bleak  barren  hills  that  lie  imniedi« 
«td;$(  «R(ier.  Jh»  view  ia  varied^  oa one  side  exteirdi«g  ovcra 
lUgg^d  unculj^vwted  tineA^aod  on  the  other^tc^wards  Vaikmhrna^ 
\mmg  itsdf  wnjidst  weeded  vaDies  and  scaJttered  villages^,  deUa 
a«d.  HHHiotaom.  ru«ng  k»  confijsion.  one  above  another^  «ad  fata^ 
ing  that  outline  both  bold  and  beautiful  which  diara^teiiM 
Apennine  perspective.  Most  of  the  grottos  which  I  have  men^ 
tioned  are  distingiuabed  \>^  some  real  or  legendary  history  of 
3t.  Francis.  In  a  little  recess,  on  the  edge  of  a  tremendous 
pateipic6»  the  saint  shekeied  himself  from  the:  deval^  who  eaidba- 
vonred  to.  hutl  him  dmirn  ti»2  rteep;  the  akA  adhered  tei  the 
0Mk-^<rrdiet  datoado  daited  ov^er^  j^id  the  latter- pocfitod  by  eft* 
perieoeey  hie  would  not  have  oaiwmed  a  acidte  of  attack  ia  "Hihtdk 
be  had  beaii>  foiled  twice  before  ie  the:  v^ry  sane  neighboiafaoodL. 
Thia  atteBopt  is,  however,,  the.  hsb  otf  the  kind  on  reoord^  ^*hb 
tlB8  ca^re,  (said  our  gittdev)  St.  Francia  slepi^aiid  tJbub  very  stone 
enclosed  inaaiccm  nailing  was.  bis  bed,  and  on  that  pauuiaulBtMk 
lodc^oaiUed  La^  SpiUor  haaDtging' ever  yonder  deep  eaj^ecov  he;  waa 
accustomed  to  pass  a  part  of  the  night  in  prayer  and  meditatiett;^ 

But  of  all  tiis  places  consecrated  by  the  praoeflce-afid  miracles 
of  the  fininder.  none  is  held  in  so.  great  veneration  as  thetcamiii 
now  chapdi^  of  the  Stanmate  (Stigmatajj  in>which>the.lKdy  man 
is  taid  to  haif)e  receivedv  imjuintedi  on  his  body,  tbe- marks,  of  mm 
S«K«iour's  wounds.    The  spot  where  this^  miranttlftiift  event  toolL 
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{iteoe  is  marked  bj  a  nianrble  slab  representing  the  circfumst&tiGe^. 
protected  by  an  iron  grating;  covered  with  a  €lotb<»  Ta  tbii^ 
chapel  a  procesisian  is  made  ooce  after  vesileri^^  amd  once  aftel- 
midnight  service,  that  is,  twice  every  fouar-atid-tw«sitj  hours;  a 
pious  farce  of  the  most  absurd  and  ridiculous  kind,  because 
without  aftj  good  end  or  object  iimagindble;  in^  fact^  what  cotld 
they  da  more  to  honour  the  very  spot  on  which  om  Skwiouif 
faittQiself  s»£Sfci«d?  Ba^t  the  snendicant  orders  are  every  wfaef0 
remarkable  far  absimi  practices,  chiklieh  forms  of  devotion,  a»dt 
pwotis-  trumpery  of  every  kind,  to  amuse  the  populace  and  attract 
them  to  their  chmrches.  From  the  chapel  of  Ike  St&nmatt  let 
the  church  runs^  a  long  gallery,  painted  in  tpusc^  hf  dASeristtt 
firiars  of  the  convent^  and  representing  the  whole  history  of 
the  Saint  m  chronologncal  order..  The  church<  itself  presftlils; 
nothing  laenmrkabte;,  and  is,  like  most  others  belm^ing  to  thei 
saiae  order^  overloaded  with  ineiigiMfioant  tasteless  ornamentv.^ 
In  one  of  its  chapels,  called  from  its  destination  DtiHe  lU* 
Hqme^  tbey  show  a  lar^  collection  of  bonesi  of  difierent  saints^< 
together  with  mmvberless  other  articles  &S  eqoal  impo?tanedy» 
s«tch  as  acmp,  glass>  audi  tablcNclothy  given  to  St.  Francis  by  Coimt 
Orlando^  a  piece  of  a  crosier  belonging  to  St  Thomas  of  Canter- 
bury, &c.  See. 

The  number  of  friars  is^  about  eighty,  of  whonw  twenty-^two  ^ch? 
priestsi  They  reedved  m»  with-  cordiality,  and  took  great  painft; 
to^  supply  us^  with'  every  coovenicnce  and  coni^ort,  and  in  tin* 
nespect  surpassed  the  hospitatity  of  their  Benedictin  neighbouris^ 
After  a  minute  observation^  both  of  the  conveni  a<nd  monntsa^ 
which  employed  a  day,  we  returned  to  Camaldo^y  and  early 
next  morning  set  out  from  thence  with  ao  intention  of  reach* 
in^  Florence  distant  about  six-and-thirty  miles^.  tliat  ev^ag«. 
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To  Prato  Vecchio  we  followed  the  road  we  came  by,  and  thence^ 
leaving  VaUambrosa  on  the  left,  descended  into  the  Vol  dtArw> 
Inferiare  at  Pante  Sieves  and  made  direct  for  Florence^  where, 
we  rejoined  our  fhends. 

.  This  little  excursion  afforded  us  much  satisfaction,  and  indeed 
fully  answered  our  expectations.  We  had  passed  a  week  in  mo- 
nasteries, and  acquired,  if  not  an  intimate,  at  least  something  more 
than  a  superficial  acquaintance  with  the  practices  of  monastic 
life.  We  observed  in  them  some  things  to  censure,  and  some  to 
praise;  among  the  former  we  may  number  the  useless  austerities 
and  overstrained  self-denial  of  the  Camaldolese  hermits,  and  which 
we  considered  as  still  more  offensive,  the  mummery  and  grimace 
of  the  Franciscans  of  Lavenda.  We  cannot  but  consider  it  as  a 
pecutiar  advantage  that  our  laws  authorize  no  establishments  which 
can  encourage  the  delusions  of  exaggerated  devotion,  or  propagate 
absurd  practices  and  legendary  tales  to  the  discredit  and  debase- 
ment of  true  sound  religion.  Again,  the  institution  of  mendi- 
cant orders  we  cannot  but  reprobate,  as  we  do  not  see  why  those 
who  can  work  should  beg,  nor  can  we  discover  either  utility  or 
decency  in  sending  out  at  certain  stated  periods  a  few  holy  va- 
grants upon  a  marauding  expedition,  to  prowl  around  the 
country  and  forage  for  the  convent*.  We  consider  a  poverty  so 
practised,  that  is,  at  the  expense  of  the  poor,  as  in  fact  oppress 
sion  of  the  poor,  and  as  such  we  wish  to  see  it  proscribed  as 
^  vice,  and  not  reconunended  as  a  virtue.  If  individual  poverty, 
has  either  merit  or  utility,  and  it  may  if  practised  with  prudence, 
have  much  of  both,  it  may  be  exercised  in  the  independent 


*  On  the  mendicancy  of  tbe  friars  I  mean  to  enlarge  hereafter,  when  speaking 
of  the  state  of  religion  in  Italy. 
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and  dignified  manner  of  the  Benedictins  and  other  monks,  of 
whom  it  may  justly  be  said,  privattis  illis  census  brevis  erat  Cam^ 
mune  magnum  •  .  •  Of  these  latter  orders  therefore  and  of  their 
magnificent  abbies  we  are  willing  to  speak  with  respect,  and 
almost  with  admiration.  Raised  far  from  towns  and  cities  they 
display  the  glories  of  architecture  and  painting  in  die  midst  of 
rocks  and  mountains,  spread  life  and  industry  over  the  face  of 
deserts,  spend  a  noble  income  on  the  spot  where  it  is  raised^ 
supply  the  poor  when  healthy  with  labour,  when  sick  with  ad- 
vice, drugs,  and  constant  attendance,  educate  all  the  children 
of  their  dependants  gratis^  and  keep  up  a  grand  display  of  re- 
ligious pomp  in  their  churches,  and  literary  magnificence  in  their 
libraries.  In  fact,  these  abbies  are  great  colleges,  where  the  fel- 
lowships are  for  life,  and  every  taember  obliged  to  constant  re- 
sidence. Protestants,  without  doubt,  may  wish  to  see  iflkny  re- 
forms introduced  into  monasteries,  but  it  would  ill  become  them* 
to  pass  a  general  sentence  of  anathema  upon  all  such  ihstitcb- 
tions,  because  they  may  have  been  shocked  at  the  useless  severi- 
ties of  one  order,  or  disgusted  with  th6  childish  processions  of 
another.  The  violence  of  polemical  contest  between  the  two. 
churches  is  now  over,  and  its  subsequent  heats  and  animosities 
are  subsided,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  forever;  concessions  may  be  made 
without  inconvenience  on  both  sides:  the  candid  catholic  will 
have  no  difficulty  in  acknowledging  that  there  i»  much  to  he  re^ 
formed,  and  the  candid  protestant  will  as  readily  admit,  that 
there  is  much  to  be  admired  in  monastic  institutions;  the  former 
will  confess  that  Christ's  Hospital  is  now  employed  to  better 
purpose  than  when  crowded  with  mendicant  Franbiscans^  and 
the  latter  will  not  hesitate  to  own  that  a  congregation  of  B^ie-- 
dictins  would  improve  and  animate  the  lonely  solitudes  of  Tintem 
and  Vale  Cruds. 
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Another  pleasant  and  curioiiB  excursion  from  Florence  is 
to  Pi^ra  Mala^  a  mountain  that  rises  in  the  middle  of  -  the 
Apennines  on  the  road  to  BologTutj  about  fortj  miles  frcun 
Norenee.  This  mountain  is  rendered  remarkaUe  by  a  flame 
that  spreads  over  a  small  part  of  its  surface^  and  bums 
almost  ccmtinuallj  without  producing  anj  of  those  destrac* 
tive  effects  which  acoorapan  j  volcanic  explosions.  The  dq>ar^ 
tuie  ci  two  friends  for  Bahgna  afforded  an  additional  induce^ 
mflot  to  make  this  little  excursion.  The  road  is  interesting  aB 
the  way. 

At  'Praklino^  about  six  miles  from  Florence^  is  one  of  the 
most  celebrttted  of  the  Grand  Duke's  villas;  it  was  built  about 
the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  but  is  less  remarkable  i<x 
its  architecture  than  ibr  its  groves,  its  fountains,  and,  above  all, 
for  a  colossal  statue  of  the  Apennines  whose  interior  is  hollowed 
into  caverns,  and  watted  by  perpetual  fountains.  Further  on, 
on  the  summit  of  Monte  Senarioj  rise  the  towers  of  «n  ancient 
eonvent,  founded  or  rather  enlarged  by  St«  Philip  BfrttViW,  a 
noble  Florentine,  who  obtained  the  title  of  saint  by  devoting 
his  time  and  his  talents  to  the  pit^mgation  of  peace,  forgiveness^ 
and  charity  in  his  country,  then  torn  to  pieces  and  desolated  by 
the  bloody  contests  of  the  Gueiphs  and  Gbibellines. 

The  road  from  PratoUno  runs  at  the  foot  of  a  romantic  ridge 
of  hifls  that  branch  out  from  the  Apennines^  and  rise  in  eleva^^ 
tion  as  they  approach  the  central  chain  of  tjliese  mouBtains* 
We  passed  successively  through  Fantebuano^.  TagUafem^  and 
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Cqfaggkh.  From  this  latter  place  the  road  continues  to  wind 
up  the  hills  through-  scenery  wild  suid  grotesque.  At  Maschera 
the. view  is  ddightfuL  A  villa,  rises  on  a  ridge,  from  whence 
the  traveller  may  enjoy  the  landscape  to  the  greatest  advantage. 
On  one  side  he  looks  down  upon  an  extensive  valley  nearly  cir- 
cular, enclosed  by  steep  mountains,  finely  varied  throughout 
with  wood  and  cultivated  slopes;  in  the  middle,  appear  the 
white  walls  of  Scarperia;  and  on  the  declivity  of  a  mountain 
to  the  north,  gleams  the  village  of  Gagliano.  A  large  forest  ex* 
tends  from  the  foot  of  the  mountains  to  the  very  centre  of  the 
valley,  and  by  contrasting  with  the  olive-trees  and  vineyards  on 
its  sides  give  it  both  richness  and  variety.  Several  bold  swells 
interspersed  here  and  there,  graced  with  oaks  and  other  forest 
trees,  sometimes  growing  in  little  groupos,  and  sometimes  rising 
single,  reheve  the  flatness  of  the  plain,  and  give  it  a  sufficient 
degree  of  undulation.  Behind  the  house,  lies  a  more  contracted 
valley,  which  winds  round  the  ridge  on  which  the  house  stands, 
and  joins  the  larger  on  the  Florence  road.  .This  vale  forms  part 
of  the  celebrated  Val  di  Mtigalloj  anciently  with  little  variation 
Mugiella  VaUisj  whither  one  of  the  Gothic  generals  with  his 
amiy  advanced  from  Florence^  which  he  was  then  besieging, 
to  meet  the  Roman  legions  hastening  by  forced  marches  to 
relieve  the  town;  here  the  armies,  encountered,  and  the  barba* 
rian  was  with  all  his  followers  cut  to  pieces*.  This  victory  took 
place  in  the  jear  407,  and  was,  I  believe,  the  last  glorious  achieve- 


*  Two  events  of  the  kind  took  place  here  or  in  the  vicinity — Totila's  army  was 
defeated  by  Narses  in  the  Mugiella  VaUis :  Radagaisus,  with  his  whole  army,  was 
taken  and  slaughtered  by  Stilicho  ^n  the  immediate  neighboarhood  of  Florence. 
The  latter  event  is  h«ce  allvded  to. 
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ment  that  suspended  in  tfa6  west  the  ^aite  of  failing  RcxDe.  The 
villa,  which  I  have  mentioned,  belongs  to  a  Florentine  nobler 
man,  who  however  is  seldom  attracted  by  its  beauties,  and 
like  most  of  his  countrymen,  prefers  the  indolence  and  effiemi^ 
nacy  of  tlie  city  to  the  charms  and  manly  occupations  of  a 
country  life. 

Non  his  jurentus  orta  parentibus 
InfecitttqiMNr  MuiguinePiiDiooi;' 
Pjirhimif  ue,  ^et  kigeBteai  cecidit 
Antiochum,  HannilMdemque  dirum. 

Hot.  in.  6. 

No;  lost  now  to  all  sense  of  independence  and  spirit  they 
submit  without  resistance  to  every  invade,  bow  their  servile 
necks  to  ttie  Austrians  and  to  the  French  altematdy,  and  at 
length  retidn  t^t  yoke  which  is  liie  most  galling,  and  the  most 
disgraceful  because  imposed  by  the  hand  not  of  a;n  open  but  of 
a  treacherous  enemy. 

Towards  evening  we  proceeded  to  CovigUaioj  where  we  took 
up  our  quarters  for  the  night.  The  flame  appears  on  the  side  of 
a  mountain,  about  four  miles  from  Cavigliaioy  and  the  road  or 
path  thither  is  rugged  enough.  The  spot  where  the  phenomenon 
shews  itself  is  on  the  declivity,  and  rather  low  down ;  the  flame 
covered  a  space  of  about  one  hundred  and  forty  feet,  run  along  in 
crevices,  and  burnt  much  stronger  in  some  places  than  in  others. 
Its  colour  was  either  bright,  yellow,  or  blue,  like  spirits  of  wine, 
and  it  rose  little  more  than  half  a  foot  from  the  surface;  but  in 
rainy  weather,  and  particularly  in  winter,  it  is  said  to  increase 
considerably,  and  mountto  the  height  of  six  or  seven  feet.  We 
extinguished  it  in  some  places  by  waving  our  hata  strongly  over 


iU  and  re-produfied  it  by  firing  9  pistol  into  a  small  train  of 
gunpowder,  and  sometimes  by  merely  throwing  a  lighted  paper 
on  the  spot  where  it  had  disappeared »  It  emits  a  strong  odour 
'similar  to  that  of  astber.  The  soil  which  nourishes  this  flame  if 
irather  more  stony  than  that  immediately  adjoining,  but  grass 
and  mountain  herbs  grow  around.  Our  guides  informed  us  that 
a  similar  flame  appeared  in  other  parts  of  the  mountain,  and 
offered  to  conduct  us  to  another  spot  further  on ;  this  we  thought 
unnecessary,  especially  as  it  was  very  late,  and  we  were  distant 
from  our  inn. 

*  Naturalists  are  divided  in  their  opinions  as  to  the  cause  of 
*this  phenomencHi:  some  suppose  it  to  be  electric,  other  phosT 
pboric,  -while  a  third  set  look  upon  it  as  volcanic.  There  are 
tBtrong  reasons  in  favour  of  this  latter  opioioii,  such  9a  the  vesi- 
tiges  of  ancient  eruptions  in  the  neighbcHuiiood;  the  frequent 
shocks  of  earthquakes  that  agitate  the  surrounding  mountains, 
and  sometimes  occasion  considerable  mischief;  the  liulphurebus 
sources  that  bubble  up  in  the  vicinity  and  axie  so  inflanuDable  as 
to  take  fire  at  the  approadi  of  a  torch,  Stc.  &c«  All  these  circunv 
stances,  without  doubt,  seem  strong  symptoms  of  subteyraoeous 
fires,  or  at  least  of  volcanic  ingredients  fermenting  in  the  bo$ppi 
of  the  earth.  Yet,  if  the  flames  of  Pietra  Mala  proceeded  from 
any  such  cause,  the  ground  of:er  which  they  hovi^  xemt  1^  heated, 
and  its  heat  increase  if  opened,  because  nearer  the  subterranean 
-furnace.  Thus,  on  the  cone  of  Vesuvius  the  ashes  are  warm  on 
^e  surface,  and  immediately  under  intoleraUy  hot ;  so.  a^$o.  at 
'^e  Solfatara^which  is  a  crust  of  sulphurated  marie  fo^iped  over  an 
abyss  of  fire,  the  superficies  is  hot,  and  half  a  spade  under  almost 
burning.  On  the  contrary,  aiFieira  Mala  the  flame  communicales 
but  little  heat  when  burning,  and  when  extinguished  leaves  the 
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ground  cold  and  without  the  usual  vestiges  of  fire.  This  difficulty 
has  induced  others  to  ascribe  it  to  a  sort  of  oily  substance  or  pe* 
troUum  with  which  they  suppose  the  earth  hereabouts  to  be  im* 
pregnated*  But,  if  this  were  the  cause,  the  flames  instead  of 
being  increased  must  be  diminished  or  rather  extinguished  by 
the  rains  and  tempests  of  winter;  and  at  the  same  time  the 
crevices  which  emit  the  flame  must  exhibit  some  traces  of  this 
oily  vapour.  Yet  neither  is  the  case;  the  flame  glows  with 
the  greatest  vivacity  in  winter,  and  the  soil  does  not  exhibit  the 
least  traces  of  any  oily  or  bituminous  substance.  The  first  of 
these  reasons  is  equally  decisive  against  the  operation  of  the 
electric  fluid  and  phosphoric  exhalations.  At  all  events,  what- 
ever the  physical  cause  of  this  phenomenon  may  be,  its  appear* 
aaoices  are  very  pleasing;  it  illuminates  all  the  mountainous  tract 
around  it,  and  banishes  the  horrors  of  night  from  one  of  the 
most  dreary  solitudes  of  the  Apennines^ 

We  reached  our  inn  at  a  very  late  hour,  and  next  day  return- 
ed by  the  same  road  to  Florence.  But  the  curious  traveller  would 
do  well  to  take  the  old  road  firom  Pietra  Mala  to  Fiorenzuole^ 
cross  the  Giogo^  so  called  because  it  is  the  highest  point  of  the 
Apennines  between  Bologna  and  Florence^  descend  to  Searperia 
which  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  traverse  the  Val  de 
Jdugklh^  and  rejoin  the  new  road  a  little  below  Tagliaferra. 

Before  I  quit  the  subject  I  must  observe,  that  similar  pheno- 
mena were  observed  in  or  near  the  same  region  anciently »  a& 
Pliny  the  Elder*  notices  the  appearance  of  flames  in  the  terri- 
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tory  of  Mutina^  which  territory  includes  the  neighbouring  Apenr 
nines.  This  naturalist^  who  indeed  seems  no  enemy  to  the  mar- 
vellousy  adds  the  singular  circumstance  of  the  flames  appearing 
only  on  certain  days,  statis  vulcano  diebus.  He  elsewhere  repre- 
sents the  same  territory  as  the  theatre  of  a  more  astonishing 
exhibition — of  a  combat  between  two  mountains*,  which  not  only 
belched  out  fire  and  smoke  at  each  other,  but  jostled  together 
with  great  spirit  and  effect  for  some  time,  in  the  presence  of  a 
great  concourse  of  people  drawn  up  on  the  Via  Emilia  to  behold 
the  contest.  This  event  he  places  in  the  year  of  Rome  662, 
and  seems  to  consider  it  as  a  prognostic  of  the  social  war  which 
htoke  out  the  following  year. 


«  liib.  II.  85. 
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CHAP.  X. 


MUSEUM ^ACADEMY    BELLA    CB.USCA—— ETRUSCAN  LANOCTAGS---^ 

_  ANCIENT  DIALECTS  OF  ITALY — ^DEPAKTURB  FROM  FLORENCE — 
PRATO — ^PISTOIA — ^LUCCA,  ITS  HISTORY — ITS  BATHS. 

To  return  to  our  observations  on  Florence — the  Museum  of 
natural  history,  which  owes  its  foundation  to  the  Archduke 
Leopold,  is  considered  as  one  of  the  most  complete  of  the  kind 
in  the  number  and  judicious  arrangement  of  the  different 
articles  that  compose  it.  The  mineralogical  collection  is  said 
to  be  perfect;  but  in  the  beauty  and  size  of  the  specimens  is,  I 
think,  far  inferior  to  the  magnificent  mineralogical  cabinet  at 
Vienna.  The  learned  Fabroni  presides  over  this  museum,  and 
communicated  to  us  his  information  with  so  much  readiness 
and  attention,  at  repeated  visits,  as  to  merit  our  highest  ac^ 
knowledgments.  It  must  indeed  be  admitted  to  the  honour 
of  Italy,  that  not  only  are  their  great  museums  and  colleges 
open  to  the  public,  but  that  the  directors  of  such  establish* 
ments  feel  as  much  pleasure  in  explaining^  as  the  curious  tra- 
veller can  possibly  take  in  examining,  their  contents.    Annexed, 
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to  this  museum  is  the  cabinet  of  anatomical  preparations  in 
wax,  made  utider  the  inspection  of  Cav.  Fantana,  the  first  in 
number,  beauty,  and  exact  conformity  to  the  huinan  frame,  in 
Europe. 

The  Academy  della  Crusca  still  retains  some  celebrity,  and 
literary  influence  at  Florence;  we  were  invited  to  one  of  its  sit^ 
tiugs,  which  was  rather  numerously  attended.  One  of  the  mem« 
bers  read  a  sonnetto,  which  did  not  seem  to  merit  the  approba- 
tion of  the  assembly,  as  it  was  recdved  without  the  least  indi^ 
cation  of  applause^  AnoUier  re^d  a .  dissertation  on  some 
Etruscan  antiquities,  which  met  with  a  better  fate.  Both  the 
sonnetto  and  discourse  were  uttered  with  force  arid  animation; 
but  the  natural  hafmpny  of  the  language  was  considerably  impair-- 
ed  by  th«  harsh  guttural  enunciation  of  the  Tuscans.  It  cannot 
but  be  a  matter  of  surpri,zei  that  a  pronunciation  so  contrary  ta 
the  genius  both  of  the  language  and  of  the  people  should  have  be^, 
come  general  in  one  of  the  central  provinces  of  Italy,  and  under 
the  immediate  influence  of  Rome,  where  the  utterance  is  the  very 
bneath  of  harmony*  May  not  these  guttural  sounds,  so  peculiar 
to  Tuscany^  be  a  faint  remnant  of  the  ancient  Etrurian  f  a  lan^. 
guage  which,  if  we  may  guess  by  its  scanty  and  dubious  re-: 
mains,  does  not  seem  to  have  been  very  smooth.  Accents  and 
tones  pecuUar  to  nations  and  territories  may  survive  any  parti- 
cular dialect,  and  pass  from  one  language  to  another  with  little 
variation,  and  perhaps  the  unpleasant  utterance  alluded  to  may 
be  of  this  description. 

As  I  have  mentioned  the  Etruscan  language,  the  reader 
may  perhaps  expect  some  information  relative  to  it,  and 
indeed  to   the  ancient  languages  of  Italy^  which  were  more. 
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or  less  connected  with  it.  The  subject  *is  curious,  but  it  iit 
extensive,  and  at  the  same  time  difficult;  it  has  exercised 
the  ingenuity  of  some  of  the  most  learned  writers  of  the  last 
century,  and  still  leaves  room  for  conjecture.  The  Italians  have 
made  the  most  conspicuous  figure  in  this  debate,  and  aitiong 
them  Lanzi  appears  to  have  treated  the  question  in  the  most 
clear  and  satisfactory  manner.  The  following  observations  are 
taken  from  this  author,  and  may  be  considered  as  the  result  of 
his  researches.  They  are  few  in  number,  and  concise;  but  the 
limits  of  the  present  work  will  not  permit  a  fuller  discussion  at 
present;  hereafter,  if  time  and  circumstances  Will  allow,  I  may 
resume  the  subject. 

The  ancient  languages  of  Italy  may  be  reduced  to  six,  viz. 
the  Etrurian^  the  Euganean^  the  Volsdan^  the  Oscan^  the  Sam* 
mtCj  and  the  Umbrian.  That  no  one  of  these  is  the  primitive  or 
aboriginal  language  of  Italy  is  acknowledged,  as  the  tribes  that 
introduced  them  were  invaders;  but  of  the  preceding  dialects  no 
vestige  remains,  and  no  well-grounded  conjecture  can  be  formed. 
All  these  diflFerent  dialects  have  more  or  less  resemblance  to 
either  Greek  or  Latin,  and  seem  all  to  have  originated  from  the 
same  mother  tongue.  This  mother  tongue  appears  to  have 
been  the  iBolic,  or  Greek  in  use  in  the  earliest  ages  on  re- 
cord. In  fact,  the  nations  above-mentioned,  whatever  their 
more  distant  and  primal  source  might  have  been,  flowed 
immediately  and  directly  from  Greece,  and  carried  with 
them  the  common  language  as  spoken  in  the  province  whence 
they  issued.  This  common  language,  independent  of  its  own 
native  dialects,  gradually  underwent  various  modifications,  re- 
sulting from  the  ignorance,  and  the  unsettled  and  ever-varying 
circumstances  of  each  colony,  till,  like  Latin  at  a  period  not 
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very  remote  fram  us,  it  branched  out  into  several  tongues  similar 
in  root,  but  very  different  in  sound  and  termination.  Although 
like  Italian,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  and  French,  they  might  all 
be  traced  to  the  same  origin,  yet  the  knowledge  of  one  by  no 
means  implied  an  acquaintance  with  the  others.  The  Etruscan 
was  the  most  widely  spread,  but  never  sufficiently  so  to  become 
the  general  language  of  Italy.  This  privilege  was  reserved  for 
the  language  of  Latimn^  called  from  thence  Latin,  the  dialect 
of  Rome,  and  finally  of  the  civilized  world.  Now,  as  the  inha- 
bitants of  Rome  were. collected  from  all  the  different  tribes  of 
Italy,  so  its  language,  though  perhaps  originally  Eolic^^  gradually 
became  a  compound  of  all  their  dialects,  uniting  their  exc^l^ 
lencies  and  rejecting  their  barbarisms.  Thus  it  acquired,  as  the 
Roman  power  extended,  both  richness  and  refinement,  till  in  the 
age  of  Cicero  it  almost  equalled  its  parent  Greek  in  copious^ 
ness,  and  surpassed  it  in  fulness  of  sound  and  majesty  of  enun- 
ciation. 

But  notwithstanding  the  beauty  and  universality  of  Latin, 
the  Etruscan  did  not  totally  sink  into  disuse  and  oblivion.  It 
was  the  language  in  which  the  Sybil  was  supposed  to  have  con^ 
veyed  her  oracles,  in  which  the  Augurs  interpreted  omens,  and 
the  Aruspices  explained  prognostics;  and  as  this  latter  class 
was  the  peculiar  growth  of  Etruria^  their  art  and  its  mys- 
teries could  not,  it  seems,  be  expressed  in  any  other  dialect. 
Hence,  though  it  might  have  ceased  in  common  use  long  before, 
it  was  not  entirely  obsolete  in  Rome  under  the  first  Emperors, 
and  might  have  lingered  among  the  peasantry  in  obscure  and 
distant  parts  of  the  country  much  longer. 

*  DioAjBius  ItaUc  lib.  i.    Quiotil.  lib.  u 
VOL.  If.  L  L 
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The  other  dialects^  having  no  oonnectian  with  the  religion 
pf  the  Romans^  may  be  supposed  to  have  disappeared  much 
sooner^  and  yet  Oic&n  was  not  unknown  even  in  the  age  of 
Cicero*  and  Aiigustus-j*.  We  find  allusions  made  to  it  by 
the  former,  and  plays  are  said  to  hare  been  acted  in  it  during 
the  reign  of  the  latter.  In  &ct,  it  may  probably  have  continued 
amid  the  recesses  of  the  Apennines^  or  remained  in  use  on  the 
unfrequented  coasts  of  Apulia.  Whether  these  dialects  may 
not  haTe  contributed  to  the  corruption  of  Latin,  and  in  some 
respects  reappeared  in  modem  Italian,  we  must  leave  to  the 
karned  to  determine.  Lanxi  leaqs  to  the  latter  opinion,  and 
his  authority  must  have  great  weight.  But  in  order  to  give  the 
reader  some  idea  of  the  sounds  of  the  Eiruscan^  I  will  subjoin 
a  lew  inscripticms  as  they  are  read  by  Lanzi. 

LERPIRIOB,     SANTIRPIOR,     DYIR^FORFOVEER,     DERTIEA 
DIERIR,  VOTIR  FARER.  VEF.  NARATV.    VEF.  PONI  SIRTIR 

In  Latin  this  inscription  would  run  as  follows  : ' 

Lerptrius,  Santerplus,  duoviri  ^iiod  yoverunt  iterare  dies  votivos  egen^nt^  et 
muieiipato  ^t  dfiineep  Hf ram. 

PREYBRIR.  TESENOCIR.  BVF.  TRIP.  FETVMARTE.  GRABOVB. 
OCRIPER.  FISIOTOTAPER.  UOVINA.  ARVIO.  FETV.  VATVCX 
FERINE.  FETV.  PONJ.  FETV.  TASES.  PERSNIMV,  PROSESETIR. 
FARSIO.  FIELA.  AR8VEITV,  SVRVR.  NARATV,  PVSE.  PREVERIR 
TJtEBLANIR. 

These  lines  are  taken  fit>m  the  sixth  Eugubian  table,  and  are 


«  Ad.  Fam,  lib*  vii,  £p*  L  +  Strabo^  lib.  v. 
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thus  paraphrased  by  the  learned  atithor  n^om  I  have  so  often 
quoted.    The  subject  is  a  sacrifice. 

Ante  verres  denos  immolandos,  bubus  tribus  ikcito  Marti  Grabovio  sacrificiufli 
pr»  tota  J*yina  (gcftie)  htrido  fiidto,'>^alte  ftrrea  SkdUn— fane  hdio. — ^Ptosecta 
•  partmmo.  Prowoato  peraaaif  TUccrOy  adifmniy  nti  supn  exporitaniy  mm& 
ante  rerres  txiiuw  immalaudos. 

The  following  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  Oscan  dialect; 
it  was  found  at  Avella^  and  is  supposed  to  contain  the  statement 
of  a  debate  between  the  inhabitants  of  Abella  and  Nola. 

EKKVMA TRIIBALAC tllMIT.— HERBKLEIS  SVSNV. 

MBSP.  I8T.  EHTRAR.  SEIHVSS.  PY  HERBCLEI8.  SAISNAM.  AM8u 
ETPERT.  FUM.  PYSSTIS.  PAi.  IPISI.  PYSTIN.  SliftCI.  SENATEIS 
SYFEIS.  TANCINYR  TRISARAKAFYM.  LI  KITYB.  INIM  JYK 
TRIBARAKKIYS  PAM  NYFLANYS.  TRISARAKAT.  TYSET.  NAft 
YITTIYS  NVFLANY.  MESTYE  EKKYM.  SFAIAR.  ABELLANYS,  &c 

Several  words  are  wanting;  of  coursie  the  connection  is  not 
always  perceptible.    It  runs  thus  in  Latin: 

Ex  Cuma  .  .  .  Trebulanorom  .  .  .  limites  Herculis  fenuin  medium  est  .  .  . 
Yici  post  HenmUs  Iknua  ciraw^  fuie  vkv»  .  .  past  <qum  ipse  ^ipnte^>  .  .  .  post 
ilia  .  .  Suessinateis Nolani — Yicii — ^Abelluj^  &c.  > 

We  may  fortti-  a  feint  ide4  of  iSbit  gotmd  of  the  Vohokm  dialect 
from  these  lines,  inscribed  on  a  tablet  of  bronze  found  at 
Veletri,  anciently  one  of  thie  most  distinguished  cities  of  the 
Volscian  territory, 

BEYE^  »E€LYNE:  &TAT<^t  SEPlSt  ATAHYSt  PISt  YELES. 
TROM:  FAKA:  ESARISTROM:  SE:  BIM:  ASIF:  YESCLIS;  YINY: 
ARPA  TITY:  SEPIS;  TOTICY :  COYEHRl Y  s  SEPY:  FEROM:  PI- 
HOM:  ESTY:  EC  SE:  COSYTIES:  MA:  CA:  TAIANIES :  MEDIX: 
SISTIATIENS. 

XI.  3 
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Decima  die  Lrnie  statum  (sacrificiuni)  in  aclis  Velitruni  fiat  Eaaristro  aex  bobug, 
firugibus  vino  placenta.  Praeterea  pietur  (lustretur)  •  •  •  Sex.  F.  CoBautius 
Marcus  Cai  F.  Ta&niusMeddix:  astiensis. 

This  inscription  also,  as  interpreted  by  Lanzi^  prescribes  the 
rites  of  some  stated  sacrifice,  and  though  in  appearance  some* 
what  less  barbarous  than  the  two  preceding,  does  not  seem  to 
have  b^n  susceptible  of  a  very  harmonious  utterance. 

The  reader  may  be  curious  to  know  what  the  features  of  Latin 
might  have  been  about  this  period,  since  the  sister  dialects  appear 
to  have  been  so  rough  and  unpolished.  The  discovery  of  an 
ancient  inscription  made  in  opening  the  foundations  of  the 
sacristy  of  St.  Peter's,  in  the  year  1778,  enables  us  to  give  him 
some  satisfaction  on  that  curious  subject.  It  contains  the 
hymn  sung  by  the  Sacerdotes  Arvaks  (an  order  instituted  by 
Romulus),  and  runs  as  follows* : — 

ENOSLASES  JVVATE. 
ENOSLASES  JVVATE. 

NEVE  LVER  VEMARMAR  SINCVRRER  EIN  PLEORES, 
NEVE  LVEttVE,  &c 

SATVR  FVFERE  BfARS  LIMEN  SALISTA  BERBER. 
SATVR,  &c 

SEMVNES  ALTERNEI  ADVOCAPIT  CONCTOS. 
6EMVNES,  &c 


«  The  pre&ce  to  this  bymn  alkides  to  the  dances  that  accompanied  it: 
Sacerdotes  januis  duris,  acceptis  UbeHxs,  tripodaverunt  in  rerba  hee.  Enos 
Laaesy&c 
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ENOS  MfARMOR  JVVATO. 
ENOS,  &c 

TRIVMPE,  TRIVMPE,  TRIVMPE. 

TRIVMPE,  &c 

TRIVMPE. 

The  meaning  of  this  hymn,  according  to  Lanzi,  expressed  in 
ordinary  Latin,  would  be  this — 

'       NOS  LARES  JVVATE. 
NOS  LARES,  &c 

NEVE  LVEREM  MABIARS  SINES  INCVRRERE  IN  FLORES. 
NEVE,  &c. 

ADOR  FIERI  MARS  (ATMON)  PESTEM  MARIS  SISTE  MARS. 
ADOR,  See. 

SEMONES  ALTERNI  ADVOCATE  CVNCTOS. 
SEMONES,  &c. 

NOS  MAMVRI  JVVATO. 
NOS,  &c 

TRIVMPHE,  &c. 
TRIVMPHE,  &c 
TRIVMPHE,  &c 

I  omit  the  reasons  on  which  the  ingenious  interpreter  estab- 
lishes his  translation,  but  if  the  hymns  and  forms  of  prayer  pre- 
scribed by  Romulus  or  Numa,  were  unintelligible  in  the  reign  of 
Augustus,  a  commentator  may  be  excused  if  he  should  mistake 
their  meaning  at  present.  In  one  point  however  all  must  agree,, 
that  although  this  rustic  Latin  was  supposed  to  be  the  language 
of  the  Nymphs  and  of  the  Fauns,  it  never  could  have  been  that 
of  the  Graces  or  of  the  Muses.    In  fact,  all  these  dialects,  the 
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Etrurian  not  excepted,  seem  to  have  been  lipprbpriated  to  re- 
ligious forms,  laws,  and  sepulchral  inscriptions.  They  were 
never  employed  in  historical  relations^  and  never  tuned  to  the 
lyre  of  the  poet.  They  remained  therefore  uncultivated  and 
semi-barbarous,  confined  in  process  of  time  to  the  lower  class, 
and  gradually  obliterated,  without  leaving  any  monument  to  in- 
duce posterity  td  regret  their  loss. 

What  progress  Latin  made  in  the  interim  towards  refinement, 
we  may  learn  from  the  following  examples ;  the  first  of  which  is 
a  law  ascribed  to  Servius  Tullius,  but  supposed  to  have  under- 
gone some  change  in  the  orthography. 

SEf.  PARENTEW.  FVER.  TERBERIT.  AST.  010E»  PfX>IlASIT. 
PVER.  DIVEIS.  PARENTVM.  SACER.  ESTO.  SEI.  NYRvis.  SAJCRA. 
DIVEIS.  PARENTVM.  ESTO. 

Si  parentem,  verberet — ^at  illi  ploraTerint— divis,  &c. 

The  transition  from  singular  to  plural,  and  the  negjlept  of 
agreement  between  the  verb  and  the  nominative,  shew  the  un- 
settled state  of  the  language  at  that  period. 

QVI.  CORONAM.  PARIT.  IPSE  PECVNIAEVE.  EJVS.  VIRTVTIS 
^GO.  ARDVITOR.  ET.  IPSI.  MORTVO.  PARENTIBVSQVEJV8. 
DVM.  INTVS.  POSITVS.  ESCIT.  FORISQVEFERTVR.  SEPRAYDESTO. 
NfiYE.  AYRVM.  ADITO.  AST  SICVI.  AVRO.  DENTE8.  VlNCTL 
ESCINT.  IM  CVM  ILO.  SEFELiBS.  YfiJBVE.  SfiFftiVDESTa 

This  is  one  of  the  doceuvirij  laws,  ajid  of  course  a^pecio^ea 
of  the  language  about  a  cwtury  later  than  the  preceding;,  ita 
orthography  may  have  been  ia  some  respects  modernijiedt> 
yet  it  bears  rafibcii^t  markl  of  antiquilj.    Thjw  iinimtar  for. 
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addatwr;  paretaibuiqmgug  for  parentibusqtie  ejm;  escit  for  erU; 
forisquefertur  for  forisgne  effertur;  sefraudesto  for  sine  fraude 
esto  (i.  e.  liceatj  ;  escint  for  erunt ;  im  cum  ilo  for  eum  cum  iUo  ; 
ureve  for  urereve^  &c. 

The  following  inscription  records  the  naval  victory  obtained 
by  Duillius  over  the  Carthaginians. 

LECIONeis.  maXIMOSQVE.  macestratos.  casteris.  exfo- 
€IVNT:  MACELam.  PVGNANDOD.  CEPET.  ENQVE.  EODEM.  MA- 
CE8TRAT0D  phob^bre  abu  NAVEBOS.  MARID.  CONSOLE  PRIMOS. 
CB<BT  cLASESQVE.  NAVALES.  PRIMOS.  ORNAVET.  CVMQVE.  EIS. 
NAVEBOS.  CLA8ES.  POENICAS.  OMkes  PAnATiavMAS.  COPIAS. 
CARTACINIENSIS.  PRAESENTED.  maxtmod  DICTATORED.  OLO- 
RVM.  IN  ALTOD  MARID  PVGNandod  vicet  .  .  .  navEIS.  Cepkt 
OVM  gOCIEK  SEPTEMR  ....  TRIREM09QVE  NAVEIS  XX 
AYROM.  :oAF*«>M.  NVMEI>  StcSct.  &c,  I>C:  akgenTOM.  CAPTOM. 
PRAEDA  NVMEI CAPTOM  AES PONDOD. 

This  inscription  is  of  the  year  of  Rome  494,  but  it  is  conjec- 
tured that  the  orUiography  underwent  some  slight  alteratipns 
in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Claudius,  when  the  original  column, 
which  had  been  damaged  by  time,  was  removed,  and  a  new* 
6he  erected  in  its  place,  with  the  ancient  inscription  engraved 
upon  it.  The  fetters  and  words  m  small  print  were  inserted 
conjecturally  by  Lipsius,  to  supply  the  voids  which  time  and 
accident  have  occasioned  in  the  original.  In  correct  Latin  it 
wo.uld  run  thus :         . , 

Legionea,  n««iwueq«ft  magistwtus  castrfe  «flfugiunt.  Macekm  pa«,ft„da 
cepit-mque  eode«  m^^iBinin  jpr^spere  rem  MfviJius  »ari  Consul  primus  ireseit 
dassesque  navaks  primus  omavit  cumque  iis  navibus  classes  punicas  omnes  para- 
tissunas  copiaa  Carthagixrienseg  j«w«,te  maimo  dtetetoe  illormi,  in  alto  n«ri 
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pugnando  yieit  •  •  .  navefi  eepit  cam  tociu  septiremes  trireiM«q[iie  MTes  x% 
captum  nummi  •  •  •  •  argentum  captuuiy  &c.  &c.  &e. 

The  following  specimens  are  taken  from  the  sepulchre  of  the 
Scipios,  a  family  which  exhibits  in  the  materials  and  oraatnents 
of  its  tombs,  as  well  as  in  the  style  of  its  epitaphs,  that  noble 
simplicity  which  seems  so  long  to  have  distinguished  the  man- 
ners of  its  members. 

CORNELIVS.  LVCIVS.  SCIPIO.  BARBATYS.  GNAIYOD.  PATRE: 
PROGNATVS:  FORTIS.  VIR.  SAPIENSQ.  QVOJVS  FORMA  VIR- 
TVTEI  PARISVMA  FVIT— CONSOL.  CENSOR.  AIDILIS.  QVEI. 
FVIT.  APVD.  VOS  FAVRASIA.  CISAVNA.  SAMNIO  CEPIT— SVBI- 
CIT  OMNE.  LVCANAA.  OBSIDESQYE  ABDOVCIT 

Cor;  Luc:  Scip:  Barb:  Cneio  .  •  •  •  Cujus  forma  virtuti  parisgima  (L  e. 
par)  fuit  ....  Cons :  Cens.  iEdilisque.  qui  .  •  •  •  omnejn  Lucaniam  •  •  •  < 
abduzit 

In  the  names  of  towns  the  nominative  is  put  for  the  accu- 
sative,  and  in  the  two  verbs  the  present  tense  is  employed  for 
the  perfect;  a  confusion  which  proves  that  the  language  had 
not  attained  a  full  degree  of  grammatical  accuracy  even  in  the 
year  480.  Nor  does  it  seem  to  have  made  much  progress 
during  the  years  immediately  subsequent,  as  appears  from  the 
following  epitaph  of  a  later  date,  as  it  belongs  to  the  son  of 
Sdpio  Barbatus. 

HONCOINO.  PLOIRVME.  COSENTIONT.  R.  DVONORO.  OPTVMO 
FVISSE.  VIRO.  LVCIOM.  SCIPIONE.  FILIOS.  BARBATL  CONSOL. 
CENSOR.  AIDILIS.  HIC.  FVET.  A  HEC  CEPIT  CORSICA.  ALE- 
RIAQVE.  VRBE.  DEDET.  TEMPESTATEBUS.  AIDE.  MERETO. 

HuDc  uuum  plurimi  consentium  Roma  bonorum  optimum  fuisse  Tirum.    Ln** 
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dmn  Sdpioneiii.    FiSma  Bu^ii.    Com:  C«m:  CEdilt  hfeMtttimdvoi.    Hie 
cepit  Corsicam  Aleriamque  urbem.    Dedit  TempctllrtilMi*  edem  UMito  *. 

L.  CORNELIVS.  GN.  F.  GN.  8CIW0.  MAGNA  SAPIENTIA, 

MVLTASQVE.  VIRTVTE8.  AfiTATE.  QVOM.  PARVA. 

POSIDET.  HOC.  SAXSVM.  QVOIEI.  VITA.  DEFECIT.  NON. 

HONOS.  HONORE.  IS.  HIC.  SITV8.  QVEI.  NVNCQVAM. 

VICTVS.  EST.  VIRTVTE.  ANNOS  GNATVS  XX  1$. 

R.  .  .  IIS.  MANDATV  .  .  NE.  QVA.  IRATIS.  MONORE. 

QVEI.  MINVS.  SIT.  MANDATVS. 

This  epitaph  is  less  simple,  and  more  polished  than  the  pre- 
ceding, yet  in  language  inaccurate  and  confused. 

.  .  .  Magoam  sapieatiam  .  •  .  letate  can  ,  .  poMidet  »  .  .  cui  «  .  .  .  .  > 
qui  nunquam  ....  tenris  naDdatua— 4ie  qiueratis  quoniaas  haiios  sit  mandatus. 

The  word  honot  is  taken  here  in  two  different  seiises,  and 
signifies  either  the  honour  which  results  from  virtue,  or  that 
which  accompanies  magistracy ;  the  former  Scipio  possessed,  his 
age  did  not  allow  him  to  attain  the  latter.  Mandatm  is  also 
used  ambiguously,  terri*  mandatus;  hoiua  mandatus. 

QVEI.  AFICE.  INSIGNE  DULIS.  FLAMINIS.  CESISTfil. 

MORS.  PERFECIT.  TVA.  VT.  ESSENT.  OMNIA. 

BREVIA.  HONOS.  FAMA.  VIRTVSQVE. 

GLORIA.  ATQVE.  INGENIVM.  QVIBVS.  SEI. 

IN  LONGA  LICVISISET.  TIBI  VTIER.  VITA. 

FACILE.  FAGTIS.  SVPERASES  GLORIAM 

MAJORVM.  QVA.  RE.  LVBENS.  TE.  IN.  QREMIV. 

SCIPIO.  RECIPIT.TERRA.PVBLI.  PROONAT  VM.  PVBLIO.  CORNELL 


*  The  attthenticit^  of  this  epitaph  has  been  disputed  bjr  some  antiquaries,  but 
it  is  now,  I  bdiere,  uaiTarsaUy  admitted. 

VOL.  II.        '  MM 
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Qui  apicem  insignem  •  •  .  .  gessisti — si  •  •  .  licuisset  tibi  uti  .  .  •  superasses 
gremium  •  .  .  Cornelio. 


Notwithstanding  some  confusion  in  the  terminations,  the  im- 
provement in  the  language  is  here  very  visible ;  the  expression 
is  neat;  the  sentiments  noble.  Publius  Scipio  had  no  children, 
but  added  to  the  glory  of  the  name  by  the  adoption  of  the 
Lesser  Africanus. 

GN.  CORNELIVS.  GN.  F.  SCIPIO.  HISPANVS. 

PR.  AID.  CVR.  Q.  TR.  MIL.    II.    X.    YIR,  LI,  IVDIK 

X,  VIR.  SAC.   FAC. 

VIRTVTES.  GENERIS.  MIEIS.  MORIBVS.  ACCyMVLAVI. 

PROGENIEM.  GENVI.  FACTA.  PATRIS.  PETIEI. 

MAJORVM.  OBTENVI.  LAVDEM.  VT.  SIBEI.  ME.  ESSE  CREATVM. 

LAETENTVR.  STIRPEM.  NOBILITAVIT.  HONOR. 

LitibuB  JudicandiB  .  .  ;  sacris  fiuaendis  .  .  •  meis  moribus facta  pa- 

tris  aspexi Obtinui  •  •  •  sibi  ... 

With  similar  marks  of  an  imperfect  language,  this  inscription 
equals,  perh?ips  surpasses  the  preceding  one  in  loftiness  of  senti- 
ment. Both  the  one  and  the  other  are  superior  in  thought  and 
expression  to  the  epitaph  of  Africanus,  composed  by  Ennius. 

Hie  est  ille  situs,  cui  nemo  civi  neque  hostis 
Quivit  pro  iactis  reddere  oprae  pretium. 

The  reader  will  observe  in  most  of  these  specimens,  which 
trace  the  language  down  to  the  year  of  Rome  600,  a  neglect  of 
the  accusative  termination  in  M;  the  exclusion  of  dipthongs; 
the  promiscuous  use  of  O  for  U  ;  of  E  for  I ;  of  the  nomina- 
tive for  the  accusative,  and  sometimes  of  the  present  for  the 
past :    all  symptoms  of  a  dialect  tending  to  modern  Italian. 
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Now,  if  the  language  was  thus  unsettled  even  in  Rome  itself, 
^e  may  form  some  conception  of  its  very  imperfect  state  in  the 
provinces.  Not  to  speak  of  the  tables  of  Eugubium  (which 
Lanzi  supposes >  to  be  of  the  sixth,  or  beginning  of  the  seventh 
age  of  Rome),  in  which  we  find  PVSI  S VBRA  SCREHTO  EST, 
(sicuti  supra  scriptum  est)  we  have  an  inscription  copied  from  an 
altar  found  in  the  sacred  grove  of  Pisaurum,  which  may  give 
some  idea  of  the  dialect  then  current  in  the  country. 

FERONIA  STATETIO  DEDE  Feronic  Statetius  dedit 

LIIBRO  Libero 

APOLENEI  Apollini 

SALVTE  Saluti 

DEI.  MARICA  DeaB  Marie® 

MATRE.    MATVTA.  DONO  DE-  Matri  Matute  dono  dederunt  Matrons, 

DRO    MATRONA    MAMVRIA.        &c.  .  .  Paula  .  .  Dida,  &c. 

POLA.  LIVIA.  DEDA 

JVNONE  RE  .  .  .  MATRONA  Junoni  regins  matrons 

PISAYRESI  DONO  DEDRO  Pisaurenses  dono  dederunt 

The  reader  may  imagine  that  he  is  perusing  an  inscription 
in  modern  Italian. 

I  will  close  these  examples  with  two  specimens  of  ancient 
Latin,  the  one  a  prayer,  the  other  an  epitaph,  both  of  exquisite 
beauty. 

Mars  pater  J  te  precor  qucesoque^  uti  tu  morbos  visas  invisosquej 
vidtiertateniy  vastiiudinemj  calamitatem^  intemperiasque  prohibessts^ 
uti  tu  frugeSj  frumenta,  vireta,  virgtdtaque  grandirej  beneque 
evenirey  sinasj  pastores  pecuaque  salva  servassis. 

This  form  of  prayer  is  taken  from  Cato,  and  though  clad  in 

M  M  2 
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modem  of thograpby,  yet  it  breathes  the  ioDOceiice  amd  digoitj 
of  the  early  ages. 

The  epitaph  ifas  discovered  some  years  ago  at  Uriisalia^ 
(anciently  Urbs  Salvia^  a  town  near  Tokntmoy  in  Picenumy}  and 
merits  the  encomium  which  Lanzi  bestows  upon  it»  per  I'aurea 
dmplicitd  ed  eleganza. 

C.  TVRPIDL  P.  F.  HOR. 

C.  TVRPIDIVS.  C-  F.  SEVERVS.  F.  V.  A  XVL 

PARENTIBYS  PRAESIDIVM,  AMICEIS.  GAVWVM 

POLLICITA.  PVERI.  VIRTVS.  INDIGNE.  OCCIDIT 

QVOIVS.  FATVM.  ACERBVM;  POPVLVS.  INDIGNE.  TVLIT 

BIAGNOQVE-  FLETV.  FVNVS.  PROSECVTVS.  EST. 

Friday,  September  the  third,  about  seven  in  the  morning, 
we  set  out  from  Florence* ^  and  crossing  the  fertile  plain  that 


I 

*  I  have  said  nothing  either  of  the  court  or  of  the  state  of  society  at  Florence. 
Om  government  had  not  acknowledged  the  title  of  Kii^  of  Etmria^  and  had 
sent  no  minister  to  the  new  sovereign ;  we  had  therefore  bo>  regiiter  meana  of 
presentation,  and  thought  proper  to  decline  the  offers  of  the  French  minister 
{General  Clarke)  to  supply  the  deficjencj. 

The  higher  chis8e»  of  Uarence  meet  every  evening^  at  the  Cassinoy.  a  mode  of 
intercourse  which  nearly  precludes  the  necessity  of  domestic  visits.  Some  houses 
however  were  still  open  to  strangers  when  duly  introduced,  among  others  that  of 
Madame  d^ Albany,  The  celebrated  A^eri  was  the  soul  of  this  circle ;  that  is 
while  the  conversation  was  carried  on  in  Italian.  IP  French  was  spoken^  he 
observed  a  strict  and  indignant  silence.  In  this  respect  I  i^plaad  hia 
spirit  and  his  patriotism.  We  praise  the  Greeks  Sem?  having  maintained  the 
dignity  of  their  divine  dialect  in  opposition  to  the  majesty  of  the  imperial 
idiom;  and  we  praise  them  justly,  for  to  their  well-founded  pride  we  owe  in  part 
the  possession  of  the  most  perfect  vehicle  of  thought  perhaps  ever  invented :  and 
shall  we  censure  the  Italians,  if  speaking  the  most  harmonious  language  known 
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encircles  the  city,  directed  our  course  towards  the  Apennma^ 
that  rose  before  us  in  various  brokea  forms,  wifth  theii  lower 
regions  green  and  inhabited,  and  their  upper  parts  rocky, 
browo,  and  desolate.  We  passed  through  Campiy  a  rery  pretty 
village.  It  is  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  a  town  called  Ad 
Solaria,  while  the  river  that  intersects)  it,  and  another  stream 
that  falb  into  the  fonner  a  Idittle  above  it,  retain  their  aitcient 
names,  and  ave  called  the  Biaemxio  and  Marina. 

We  changed  horses  at  PratOy  a  post  and  a  half  from  FhremCf 
an  episcopal  town,  not  large,  but  .weU  built  anndi  lively.  It  has 
several  manufactures.  Its  principal  square  i^  called  the  Piazza 
de  Mercatalcj  and  its  greatest  ornament  is  the  cathedral,  an 
edifice  of  marble  but  of  a  style  heavy  and  beffdecing.  upon 
Sa:xon.  A  Mvt  of  pulpit,  placed  at  one  of  its  an^^ies  on  ih^ 
outside,  all  of  fine  marble,  with  its  canopy,  ts  of  agmceful&mv 
and  presents  some  weU-wronght  but  singular  gKoupes*  cm  its 
pannels. 

We  next  came  to  Pistoia,  a  stage  and  a  half  &rtber  en^  vi  asat- 
cknt  city,  still  retaimng  its*  aEieieat  name^  at  least  witk  a  sligfa/t 
variation^  (the  omission  of  the  r  im  Pistona};  it  is,  as  aH  the 
old  towns  of  Italy  are,  an  episcopal  see,  is  remarkably  well 
buil<b,  and  fi^om  the  unusual  widenes&  of  itS'  streets,  and  solidity 
of  its  edifices,,  appears  both  airy  and  magnifieent.      Among 

among  civilized  nations,  they  rejeet  a  foreign  jargon  with  contempt,  especially 
when  that  jargon  is-  made  an  instrument  of  slavery  and  a  tofol  of  atheiam  ?  Hflf>p(jr 
wouldiitfaave  been  for  Spain^  G^rmaiiy,  Austria,  and  Prussia,  if  their  nobles  had 
imitated  this  Italian.  In  truth^  to  the  inhabitants  of  these  devoted  countries, 
French  is  become  the  cup  of  Circe;  he  who  imbibes  it,  forgets  his  God,  his  country, 
his  very  nature,  and  becomes  Epicuri  de  grege  porcus. 
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these  buildings  the  principal  are,  the  cathedral,  the  church  called 
Del  UmiUdy  and  the  seminary.  The  dome  of  the  first,  the  front 
or  rather  the  vestibule  of  the  second,  and  the  general  disposition 
of  the  third,  are  much  admired.  I  must  observe,  that  the 
establishments  called  seminaries  in  Italy  and  in  France,  are  not 
merely  academies  or  schools,  but  colleges,  where  the  young 
clergy  are  instructed  in  the  peculiar  duties  of  their  profession, 
under  the  inspection  of  the  bishop,  during  three  years  pre- 
vious to  the  time  of  their  receiving  holy  orders.  Hence  each 
diocese  has  its  seminary,  which  is  always  in  the  episcopal 
city,  and  generally  contiguous  to  the  bishop's  palace.  There 
are  two  public  libraries.  Though  ancient  it  can  boast  of 
no  antiquities,  nor  indeed  of  any  classical  distinction,  un- 
less the  defeat  and  destruction  of  Catiline  and  his  band  of 
rebels,  which  took  place  in  its  territory,  can  be  deemed  a 
trophy.  The  river  Ambrone  flows  close  to  the  town.  The 
country  around  is  not  only  fertile  and  well  cultivated,  but 
unusually  picturesque ;  on  the  one  side  lie  rich  plains,,  on  the 
other  rises  a  ridge  of  hills,  that  partake  all  the  characteristic 
beauties  of  the  parent  Apennines^  and  present  towns,  villages, 
and  villas  rising  in  the  midst  of  woods  along  their  sides,  with 
churches,  convents  and  castles,  crowning  their  summits. 

At  a  little  distance  from  Pistoia  we  quitted  the  plain  of 
Florence y  and  entering  a  defile,  continued  for  some  miles  to  wind 
between  steep  hills,  all  waving  with  foliage  and  enlivened  by 
habitations.  Shortly  after  we  crossed  the  steep  at  Seravalle^  and 
were  much  struck  with  the  romantic  villages  and  castles  that 
crown  its  pinnacles :  then  descending  into  another  plain,  we 
changed  horses  at  Bergianoj  and  passed  through  Pesciaj  a  small 
but  very  neat  town  with  a  handsome  bridge  over  a  river  of  the 
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same  appellation.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  road  which 
we  are  now  on,  is  the  ancient  communication  between  Florence 
and  Luccay  and  that  Pescia  corresponds  to  a  place  called  Ad 
Martisj  from  a  temple  whose  ruins  were  probably  employed  in 
the  construction  of  the  modern  town.  At  no  great  distance 
from  Pescia^  the  road  traverses  another  ridge  of  hills  shaded " 
by  groves  of  oak  and  chesnut.  Descending  thence,  we  crossed 
a  most  fertile  plain  for  about  five  miles,  and  at  eight  o'clock 
in  the  evening  entered  Lucca. 

LUCCA. 

This  city  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  in  Italy  ;  the  era  of  its 
foundation  and  the  name  of  the  founder,  are  equally  unknown ; 
it  belonged  originally  to  the*  Etrurians,  and  was  taken  from  them 
by  the  Ligurians.  It  was  colonized  by  the  Romans  about  one 
hundred  and  seventy  years  before  the  birth  of  our  Lord,  and  from 
that  period  began  to  rise  in  importance  and  in  celebrity.  The 
most  remarkable  event  however  that  distinguished  it  in  ancient 
times  was  the  interview  which  took  place  here  between  Ceesar, 
Pompey  and  Crassus;  an  interview  which  attracted  half  the 
senate  and  nobility  of  Rome,  and  for  a  time  gave  to  a  provincial 
town,  the  pomp  and  splendor  of  the  Capital.  The  reason  which 
induced  Caesar  to  fix  upon  Lucca  for  this  interview,  was  because 
being  in  Liguria  it  was  in  his  province,  and  lying  at  the  same 
time  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Apennines^  it  might  be  visited 
by  his  friends  and  partisans  from  Rome  without  inconvenience. 

From  the  fall  of  the  empire,  or  rather  from  the  destruction  of 
the  kingdom  of  the  Goths,.  Lucca  seems  to  have  been  governed 
by  princes  of  its  own.  From  one  of  these  princes  or  dukes, 
Adalherto  il  Ricco^  who  reigned  in  the  beginning  of  the  tenth 
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century,  the  royal  family  of  England  is  supposed,  by  Muratori^ 
to  have  deriTed  its  origin  through  the  princes  of  Este.  The 
magnanimous  Countess  Matilda^  who  made  so  couspicuous  a 
figure  in  Italy  during  the  eleventh  century,  and  rendered  the 
Roman  See  such  important  services,  was  bom  princess  oi  Lucca. 
!l^iom  the  death  of  this  princess  which  took  place  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  twelfth  century,  Lucca  has  enjoyed,  with  the  ex* 
ception  of  a  few  intervals  of  domestic  usurpation,  the  honours 
of  independence,  and  the  advantages  of  a  republican  go- 
vernment. These  advantages  are  sufficiently  conspicuous;  in 
the  first  place,  in  the  cleanliness  of  the  streets,  and  the  excel- 
lent police  establi^ed  in  iiie  city ;  in  the  industry  of  the  in- 
habitants,  and  in  the  high  cultivation  of  the  country ;  in  the 
general  secunty  and  confidence  that  reign  not  in  the  town 
only,  but  even  in  the  villages  and  recesses  of  the  mountains ; 
and  in  fine,  in  the  extraopdinary  population  of  the  territory,  and 
in  the  ease  and  opulence  of  its  inhabitants.  The  government  is 
strictly  aristocratical,  but  the  nobility  who  engross  it  are  distin- 
guished neither  by  titles  nor  privileges :  their  only  prerogative 
is  their  birdi — the  most  natural  and  least  enviable  of  all  per- 
sonal distinctions.  In  this  respect  indeed,  the  Lucchesi  like  the 
Venetians^  seem  to  have  inherited  the  maxims  of  their  common 
ancestors  the  Romans,  and  acknowledging  like  them  the  privilege 
of  blood,  give  it  rank  and  pre-eminence,  without  encumbering 
it  with  pageantry  and  parade ;  apud  Bomanos  vis  imperii  valet y 
inama  iransmittuntur*. 

One  advantage  the  Lucchesi  enjoy  peculiar  to  themselves. 
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tn  jiudvaatage  which,  tbougjbi  highlj  deiir«)>l«>   wt»  seldom 
attained  by  ihfi  aocient  comwomreftlthf,  'trhet^   Grodi  or 
li<wiaii;-^e  eordiaJ  nod  nniptorrvipt^d  union  pf  th^  people 
ftnd  tiheir  governors.    Poblic  good  fmm^  at  ^f««oa  to  he  the 
prime,  the  only  object  of  goyerosifilit*  without  the  lfi»a^  in- 
direct glance  at  either  private  ifi^^w$^  or  ev«ai  corporate  dii* 
tiactiOD.    With  motives  so  pure,  aod  Qonduct  bo  disiotero9(> 
ed,  the  nobles  are  justly  coqftidered  as  the  fAJther^  of  the  isor 
public,  and  looked  up  to  wilJi  sentinients  of  gratitiidf  aud  <^ 
reverence.    One  of  the  grand  features  of  true  republican  liker^, 
the  constant  and  perpetual  predtmainauce  of  the  ]iBiW*  If  h^d 
peculiarly  visible.     It  protects  all  without  diif^ttnctipn,  ^  dfh 
prives  all  alike  of  all  neans  of  attadk  Of  aiiQcgrauciSl  h^nCQ  th9 
aoUe  as  well  as  theplebei«ia  is  diaarmod,  wd  1^9  the  fUtpwt* 
of  old,  obliged  to  look  not  to  hi»  swoftd  btlt  to  the  .^w  fm 
defence  and  redress;  the  least  deviation  from  jwtipo  jm^  witfo 
prompt  and  rigorous  puniabmeot.  At  Luca0%  as  in  !&Qg|aad,  jaulf 
is  no  protection;  it  only  renders  the  offence  and  the  punishment 
mom  notorious.    Hence,  though  ike  people  hay^  i^uoh  qi  the 
courage,  peihaps  of  tiie  6ercene«»,  of  liberty,  y«t  ^mctn*  and 
even  deeds  of  violence,  are  rare,  and  the  quamelp  and  wurd*?r» 
that  so  often  occur  in  other 'cities  of  Xtaly  are  absolutely  uuv 
known;  a oirc«msUuice  that  proves,  if  propft  w^^  v^anting,  that 
the  Italians  owe  their  vices  to  t^e  negtigeofe,  tJie  &>l)y*  and 
sometimies  p^aps   to  the  wickednew  of  ^eir  govemmeotf, 
Another  vice  with  which  the  Italian^  sm  rfproaehed,  jua  my 
opinion,  unjustly,  idl^es^,  and  its  c(^^comi^t  beggary,  ar^ 
banished  from  Iamsco  and  its  temtwyt    Nopie  ^yi^  Bmoffg  the 
nobles  appear  exorbitantly  rich,  but  none  seem  poor;  the  taxen 
are  light,  provisions  cheap,  av4  <cewpet^ncy  «vit)^n  the  reaPh 
of  eves-y  individual- 
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The  territory  of  Lucca  is  about  forty-three  English  miles  in 
length  and  sixteen  in  breadth;  of  this  territory  about  two-thirds 
are  comprized  in  the  mountains  and  defiles,  the  remainder  forms 
the  delicious  plain  immediately  round  the  city.  Now  this  little 
territory  contains  a  population  of  about  one  hundred  and  forty 
ftiousand  souls,  a  population  far  surpassing  that  of  double  the 
«ame  extent  in  the  neighbouring  provinces,  though  under  the 
same  climate,  and  blest  with  superior  fertility.  The  difference 
so  honourable  to  Lucca  is  the  result  and  at  the  same  time  the 
elogium  of  republican  government.  But  why  should  I  en- 
large upon  the  liberty  and  prosperity  of  Lucca?  'The  republic 
4>f  Lucca  J  like  Rome  and  Athens,  is  now  a  name.  The  French 
cursed  it  with  their  protection;  at  their  approach  Liberty 
vanished,  and  Prosperity  withered  away.  In  fact,  these  gene- 
tons  allies  only  changed  the  form  of  government,  quartered  a 
few  regiments  on  the  town,  obliged  the  inhabitants  to  clothe  and 
pay  them,  and  cried  out  Viva  la  Reptiblica. 

The  city  of  Lucca  is  three  miles  in  circumference,  surrounded 
by  a  rampart  beautifully  planted  all  around,  and  converted  into 
a  spacious  and  delightful  public  walk  and  drive,  for  there  is  room 
for  carriages,  similar  but  superior  to  the  ramparts  of  Douay^ 
Cambrayj  and  other  fortresses  in  French  and  Austrian  Flanders 
previous  to  the  late  wars.  These  walls  thus  covered  with  lofty 
trees  conceal  the  city,  and  give  it  at  a  distance  the  appearance 
of  a  forest,  with  the  tower  of  the  cathedral  like  an  abbey  rising 
in  the  centre.  The  town  is  well  built,  but  no  edifice  in  particu- 
lar can  be  considered  as  remarkable.  The  cathedral  was  erected 
in  the  eleventh  century,  and,  as  a  mixture  of  the  heavy  Saxon 
style,  as  we  are  pleased  to  call  it,  and  the  light  arabesque,,  has 
no  small  claim  even  to  beauty.    The  exterior  is  cased  with 
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marble,  and  mnamented  with  rows  of  little  arches.  In  the 
inside  the  buttresses  that  form  the  arcades  of  the  nave  are  thick 
and  clumsy,  but  they  support  a  second  range  of  arcades,  con- 
sisting of  pointed  arches,  light  and  airy  in  themselves  and 
ornamented  with  fretwork  of  admirable  grace  and  delicacy. 

The  immediate  vicinity  of  Lucca  is  a  smooth  plain,  but  as 
well  planted,  cultivated,  and  embellished,  as  incessant  industry 
can  make  it.  The  remaining  part,  that  is,  the  principal  por* 
tion  of  the  republican  territory,  is  mountain,  and  the  traveller 
has  an  opportunity  of  observing  its  scenery  on  his  way  to  the 
celebrated  baths  of  Lucca.  These  baths  are  about  fourteen 
miles  from  the  city  in  a  north-westerly  direction,  in  the  wind- 
ings of  the  Apennines.  The  road  to  them,  having  traversed 
the  plain  of  Lucca  watered  by  the  Serchio^  still  continues 
to  trace  the  banks  of  that  stream,  and  enters  the  defile 
through  which  it  descends  from  the  mountains  at  the  PonU 
Amoriano.  This  bridge  and  two  others  higher  up  are  of  a  very 
singular  form,  consisting  of  two  very  high  arches,  very  narrow, 
extremely  steep  with  a  descent  in  the  middle  between  the 
arches;  they  are  calculated  only  for  foot  passengers  and  mules. 
The  era  of  their  construction  has  not  yet  been  ascertained. 
Some  suppose  that  they  were  erected  in  the  sixth  century  by 
Narses;  others,  with  more  probability,  assign  them  to  the 
eleventh,  and  to  the  Countess  Matilda.  Their  grotesque  ap- 
pearance harmonizes  with  the  romantic  scenery  that  surrounds 
them;  banks  lined  with  poplars,  bold  hills  covered  with  woods, 
churches  and  villas  glittering  through  groves  of  cypress.  From 
hence  the  defile  continues  without  interruption  to  the  baths, 
while  the  bordering  mountains  sometimes  advance  and  some* 
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iitnes  recJOde^  increaaing  however  in  elevatkm  without  anjr  dimi^ 
Hutioa  of  their  verdure  and  foUage» 

The  village  of  Dei  Eagni  Btands  in  the  bottom  of  a  valley,  on 
the  banke  of  the  Serchio ;  the  baths  themfielves,  with  the  lodging 
houses  round  them,  .are  on  the  declivity  of  the  hill.  The  view 
from  thence  ^^itends  over  the  dell,  deep,  broken,  and  sliagged 
with  trees  {  the  torrent  rolling  over  the  rocky  bottom;  the  hiJb 
all  cltid  in  fcnrests  of  chestnut;  at  a  distance  and  above  all  the- 
pyramidal  summits  of  the  chud'-capped  Apennines.  In  &ct, 
(he  baths  are  in  the  very  heart  of  these  mountains,  but  sur* 
rounded  rather  with  the  beautiful  than  the  grand  features  of 
their  scenery*  These  baths  do  not  appear  to  be  a  place  of  gay 
fashionable  resort,'  or  hkdy  to  furnish  much  social  amusement ; 
'  but  such  persons  as  retite  for  purposes  of  health  or  improvement, 
may  find  here  tolerable  accommodations,  and  a  country  to  the 
highest  degree  picturesque  and  interesting.  The  road  iixHn 
Jjucca  is  good,  but  on  the  sides  of  the  hills  sometimes  too  nar* 
row»  and  too  ck)8e  to  the  edge  of  the  precipice. 

The  arts  and  sciences  that  generally  accompany  Liberty,  have 
long  flouiished  at  Lucca^  so  much  indeed,  that  these  republicans 
we  suipposed  to  be  endowed  with  more  sagacity,  and  better 
adapted  to  mental  pursuits  than  the  other  Etrurians,  how- 
ever high  their  natural  advantages  in  this  respect  are  rated. 
The  fact  seems  to  be  that  the  higher  dass  at  Luoca^  as  in 
England,  are  obliged  to  qualify  themselves  for  the  administra^ 
tion  of  ffulilic  affaifs^  and  are  thereibre  impelled  to  improve- 
mtnt  by  a  stimulus  not  felt  in  other  Italian  governments. 
This  ckcumstanoe  readets  infomatkm  oot  only  necessary  but 
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fashionable,  makes  it  a  mark  of  rank  and  distinction,  and 
diffuses  it  very  generally  over  the  whole  territory.  It  is  accom« 
panied  as  usual  by  a  spirit  of  order,  decency,  cleanliness,  and 
evelQ  politeness,  which  raise  the  Lucchesi  far  above  their  coun- 
trymen not  blest  with  a  similar  government. 

The  river  which  intersects  the  plain  and  almost  bathes  the 
walls  of  Lticca  is  now  called  the  Serchio^  but  supposed  by  Clu-* 
verius  to  have  been  anciently  named  the  Ausar:  a  little  stream 
not  far  from  the  gate  of  Lucca  on  the  road  to  Pt^a,  still  retains 
the  appellation  of  Owre.  The  road  between  these  cities  runs 
mostly  at  the  foot  of  high  wooded  hills  over  a  rich  well-watered 
level  thickly  inhabited  and  extremely  well  cultivated. 
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CHAP.   XI. 


nSA— — ITS  HISTOBY—BDIPICES— -BATHS UNIVEKSITY 

PORT. 

JriSA  appears  to  great  advantage  at  some  distance,  present- 
ing the  swelling  dome  of  its  cathedral,  attended  by  its  baptistery 
on  one  side,  and  the  singular  form  of  the  leaning  tower  on 
the  other^  with  various  lesser  domes  and  towers  around  or  in 
perspective. 

This  city  stands  in  a  fertile  plain,  bounded  by  the  neigh- 
bouring Apennines  on  the  north,  and  on  the  south  open  to 
the  Tyrrhenian  sea.  The  fancy  loves  to  trace  the  origin  of 
Pisa  back  to  the  storied  period  that  followed  the  Trojan  war, 
and  to  connect  its  history  with  the  fate  of  the  Grecian  chiefs,  and 
particularly  with- the  wanderings  of  the  venerable  Nestor.  This 
commencement  which  at  first  sight  appears  like  a  classic  tale 
framed  merely  to  amuse  the  imagination,  yet  rests  upon  the 
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authority  of  Strabo*,  and  may  be  admitted  at  least  as  a  proba- 
bility.     At  all  events  the 

Alpheae  ab  origine  Pisa 
Urbs  Etrusca  solo, 

enjoys  the  double  glory  of  being  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities 
of  Etmria,  and  of  deriving  its  name  and  its  origin  from  the 
Olympic  Pisa  oti  the  banks  of  the  Alpheus. 

Though  always  considerable,  whether  as  fonning  one  ojf  the 
Etruscan  tribes  or  afterwards  honoured  with  a  Roman  colony, 
yet  Tisa  did  not  arrive  at  the  zenith  of  its  fame  till  the  records 
of  ancient  times  were  closed,  and  the  genius  of  Rome  and 
liberty  seemed  for  ever  buried  under  the  ruins  and  barbarism  of 
the  middle  ages.  At  that  period,  apparently  so  unpropitious^ 
the  flame  burst  forth,  and  again  kindled  the  slumbering  spirit  of 
Italian  freedom.  Fisa  was  not  the  last  that  roused  itself  to 
activity ;  it  asserted  its  independence  at  an  early  period,  and  in 
the  tenth  century  blazed  forth  in  all  the  glory  of  a  mighty  and 
victorious  republic.  Its  numerous  fleets  rode  triumphant  on 
the  Mediterranean;  and  Corsica  and  Sardinia^  the  Saracens  on 
the  coasts  of  Africa,  and  the  infidel  sovereign  of  Carthage  bowed 
beneath  its  power.  Captive  kings  appeared  before  its  senate; 
the  Franks  in  Palestine  and  in  Egypt  owed  their  safety  to  its 
prowess,  and  Naples  and  Palermo  saw  ita  flags  unfurled  on  their 
towers.  Pontiffs  and  Emperors  courted  its  alliance  and  acknow-^ 
ledged  its  effective  services,  and  the  glory  of  Ptsa,  twice  ten  cen- 
turies after  its  foundation,  eclipsed  the  fame  of  its  Grecian  pa- 


•  Lib.  T. 
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rent,   aad  indeed  rivalled  the  achievements  of  Sparta  herself, 
and  of  all  the  cities  of  Peloponnesus  united. 

During  this  era  of  glory,  not  conquest  only  but  commerce 
introduced  opulence  and  splendor  into  the  city  ;  its  walls  were 
extended  and  strengthened ;  its  streets  widened  and  adorned 
with  palaces,  and  its  churches  rebuilt  in  a  style  of  magnificence 
that  even  now  astonishes  the  traveller,  and  attests  the  former 
fortunes  of  Pisa.  A  population  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand inhabitants  filled  its  vast  precincts  with  life  and  animation, 
and  spread  fertility  and  riches  over  its  whole  territory.  Such 
was  its  state  during  the  eleventh,  twelfth,  and  great  part  of 
the  thirteontisi  centuries,  after  which  the  usurpation  of  domestic 
tynudts  £r8t,  aad  next  the  victories  of  the  Genoese  broke  the  spirit 
of  its  <itijiem*  Then  the  treachery  of  its  princes,  with  the  in^ 
t^fareoce  and  deceitful  politics  of  Prance,  undermined  its 
^edkw}»  and  at  length  iJbe  intrigues  of  the  Medici,  completed 
its  ruin,  mkd  ^enslaved  it  to  its  rival  Florence^ 

liberty  b»d  ijow  fled  for  ever  from  Pisa^  and  commerce, 
^S  «cifiBoes»  industry^  and  enterprise,  soon  followed :  languor 
and  despair  spread  their  deadening  influence  over  the  city 
and  its  territory,  and  still  continue  to  prey  upon  its  re- 
sources. While  the  neighbouring  Lttcca^  not  so  glorious  but 
more  fortunate  than  Pisa^  still  retains  its  opulence  and  its 
population ;  the  latter  enslaved  and  impoverished,  can  count 
o»ly  fifteen  thousamd  inhabitants  within  the  wide  circumference 
of  her  walls,  a  number  which  in  the  days  of  her  prosperity  would 
have  been  insufiSicient  to  man  one-half  of  her  gallies,  or  guard 
her  ramparts  during  the  watches  of  the  night. 

At  the  very  same  period,  when  the  streets  of  Pisa  were  crowded 
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with  citizens.  Sienna  counted  one  hundred  thousand  inhabitants, 
and  Florence  herself  could  boast  of  four  hundred  thousand. 
These  cities  were  then  three  independent  republics.  The  two 
former  were  subjugated  by  the  latter,  and  were  soon  reduced,  the 
one  to  thirty,  the  other  to  twenty  thousand  inhabitants.  Victo- 
rious Florence  is  in  her  turn  enslaved  by  her  dukes;  and,  lo! 
four  hundred  thousand  free  citizens  dwindled  into  sixty  thousand 
slaves! 

Pm  covers  an  enclosure  of  near  seven  miles  in  circumference; 
the  river  intersects  and  divides  it  into  two  parts  nearly  equal; 
the  quays  on  both  sides  are  wide,  lined  with  edifices  in  gene- 
ral stately  and  handsome,  and  united  by  three  bridges,  one 
of  which,  (that  in  the  middle,)  is  of  marble.  As  the  stream 
bends  a  little  in  its  course,  it  gives  a  slight  curve  to  the  sitreets 
that  border  it,  and  adds  so  much  to  the  effect  and  beauty  of 
the  perspective,  that  some  travellers  prefer  the  Lungamo  (for  so 
the  quays  are  called)  of  Fim  to  tiiat  at  Floreiice.  The  streets 
are  wide,  particularly  well  paved,  with  raised  flags  for  foot  passen- 
gers, and  the  houses  are  lofty  and  good  looking.  There  are 
several  palaces,  not  deficient  either  in  style  or  magnificence. 

Among  its  churches  the  traveller  cannot  fail  to  observe  a 
singular  edifice  on  the  banks  of  the  Amoj  called  Santa  Maria 
delta  Spina*  (fi-om  part  of  our  Saviour's  crown  of  thorns  said  to 
be  preser\^ed  there),  it  is  nearly  square,  low,  and  of  an  appear- 
ance whimsical  and  grotesque  rather  than  beautiful.  It  is  cased 
with  black  and  white  iparble.    Two  great  doors  with  round 


*  Sapposed  to  bave  been  erected  An.  1390,  and  repaired  An.  1300. 
VOL.    II.  '^  O  O 
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archea  form  ito  entrance:  over  each  portal  rises  a  pedSment; 
the  other  end  is  surraountaed  by  three  obelisks  crowned  with 
statues;  the  earners^  the  gable  ends^  and  indeed  the  whole 
buildiiig  are  lined  with  pinnacles^  consisting  each  of  four  Httfe 
marble  pillars  suppoftti^  as  many  pointed  arches  with  therr 
angular  gables^  and  forming  a  canopy  to  a  statue  standing  in 
tbe  middle  of  the  pillars;  they  all  terminate  in  little  obelisks 
adorned  with  fret-work.  I  mention  this  building  merely  for  its 
singularity  and  as  a  specimen  of  that  species  of  architecture 
which  the  Italians  catted  Gidieo  Moreseoy  introduced  into  Italy 
isx  the  eleventh  cestury,  and  as  its  name  seems  to  import,  pro- 
bably borrowed  from*  the  E^st  by  the  merehafnts  of  the  commer- 
cial republics*. 

But  iint  fisiest  group  of  buildings  of  this  descriptioii  perhaps 
m  the  world,  is  that  which  Pisa  presents  to  the  contemplation 
of  the  trafeller  in  her  Cathedral,  and  fts  attendant  edifices^  the 
baptistery^  the  belfry,  and  the  cemetery.  These  fabrics  are 
totally  distached,.  occupy  a  very  considerable  space,  and  derive 
£rom  their  insulated  site,  an  additional  magnificence.  They 
are  all  <^  the  same  materials^  that  is,  of  marble,  all  nearly  of 
the  same  era,  and  excepting  the  cloister  of  the  cemetery,  in  the 
same  style  of  architecturei 

The  eathedrat  i&  the  grandest,  as  it  is  the  most  ancient.    It 


*  I  must  here  observe,  that  there  are  in  Italj  two  species  of  Gothic — ^the  Gotico 
Maresco  and  the  Gotico  Tcdcsco\  the  fiurmer  may  ha^e  been  imported  from  Ae 
East;  the  latter  seems,  as  its  name  implies,  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the 
Germans*    ThelaUt^apptantobeaaimpiiHKemeiitupKtt:tfieftc^     . 
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was  begun  in  the  ouddle  and  finished  before  the  endt  ^f  the 
eleventh  century.     It  ^stands  on  a  platlorm  r^sed  five*  steps 
above  the  level  of  the  grouodi,  aad  foitned^  of  igreat  flags  of 
marble.    The  sides  are  divided  iato  three  stories,  all  %adoracd 
with  marble  haJf^piUars;    the    ttodertnost  support   a  rwir  of 
arches,  the  second  a  cornice  undier  the  roof  of  the  aisles^  the 
third  bear  another  row  of  arches  and  the  roof  of  ihe  oa^e.    The 
front  consists  of  five  stories,  form^  all  of  half-fuUars  support- 
ing semicircular  arches ;  the  cornices  of  the  fiiBt,  second  >  and 
fourth  ^stories,  run  aU   round  the  edifice:   the  thind  storj  oc- 
cupies   the  space    which   corresponds  with  the  iDof   of   the 
aisles,  and  the  fifth  is  contained  in  the  pedimenL      In  the 
central  point  of  section,  (for  tibe  church  Ibrms  a  Latin  cross,) 
rises  the  dome^  supported  by  columns  amd  arches,  which  are 
adorned  with  pediments    and  pinnacles  surmounted  all  with 
statues.     The  clome  itac^  is  low,  and  dlaptic.     The  isterior 
consists  of  a  nave  and  douhfe  aa^rles,  with  cbosr  .and  transept. 
The  aisles  are  formed  bj  four  rowis  of  aol^imns  of  orieotai  granite. 
.The  altar  and  the  pulpit  rest  upon  porphjiy  pillars ;  the  gallery 
around  the  dome  is  in  a  very  light  and  airy  stj^.    The  roof  of 
the  church  is  not  arched  but  of  wood  tdivided  into  compartments, 
and  gilt,  a  mode  extremely  axkcient,  and  ofasenrabJe  in  vMmy  of 
the  early  churdbes  *•    The  doors  are  brooae,  finely  sculptured, 
though  inforior  in  boldness  of  rdfew  and  delicacy  of  touch  ttf  those 
of  the  Baptistery  of  Fiarerice.    There  are  several  pictiires  of 
eminent  masters;  but  the  insignificance  of  the  subjects,  which 
are  too  often  obscure  and  legendary,  takes  away  in  no  6mall 
degree  from  the  interest  which  they  might  otherwise  inspire. 


"*  This  edifice  has  been  damiLged  by  fires  more  than  once,  but  always  repaired 
wi A  goevi  ooie  aad  with  the  atiaost  altenlkm  lo  its  original  fbitn  imd  oniitneiits. 

o  o5 
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On  the  evening  of  our  arrival,  this  immense  fabric  was  illu^ 
minated,  in  compliment  to  the  king  of  Etruria,  who  was  ex* 
pected  to  offer  up  his  devotions  there  on  his  arrival-  from 
Florence.  As  the  tapers  were  almost  innumerable,  and  their 
arrangement  extremely  beautiful,  the  effect  was  to  us  at  least 
novel  and  astonishing.  Illuminations  indeed,  whether  in 
churches  or  in  theatres,  are  no  where  so  well  managed  as  in 
Italy;  no  expense  is  spared;  tapers  are  squandered  with  pro- 
digality; all  the  architectural  varieties  of  the  hall  or  edifice 
are  marked  by  lights,  and  the  curves  of  the  arches,  the  lines 
of  the  cornices,  and  the  flourishes  of  the  capitals,  are  converted 
^  into  so  many  waving  flames;  so  that  we  no  where  meet  with 
such  magnificent  shews  and  surprising  combinations  of  lights 
as  at  Rome,  Naples,  Venice,  and  the  other  great  cities  of  Italy • 

The  Baptistery,  which  as  in  all  the  ancient  Italian  churches^ 
is  separated  from  the  cathedral,  stands  about  fifty  paces  from  it 
full  in  front.  It  is  raised  on  three  steps,  is  circular,  and  sur- 
mounted with  a  graceful  dome.  It  has  two  stories,  formed  of  half- 
pillars  supporting  round  arches;  the  undermost  is  terminated  by 
a  bold  cornice;  the  second,  where  the  pillars  stand  closer,  and 
the  arches  are  smaller,  runs  up  into  numberless  high  pediments 
and  pinnacles,  all  topped  by  statues.  Above  these,  rises  a  third 
story  without  either  pillars  or  arches,  but  losing  itself  in  high 
pointed  pediments  with  pinnacles,  crowned  again  with  statues 
without  number.  The  dome  is  intersected  by  long  lines  of  very 
prominent  stone  fretwork,  all  meeting  in  a  little  cornice  near  the 
top,  and  terminating  in  another  little  dome  which  bears  a  statue 
of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  the  titular  saint  of  all  such  edifices.  The 
interior  is  admired  for  its  proportion.  Eight  granite  columns 
form  the  under  stoi^,  which  supports  a  second  composed  of  six-^ 
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teen  marble  pillars;  on  this  rests  the  dome.  The  ambo  or  desk 
for  reading  is  of  most  beautiful  marble,  upheld  by  ten  little 
granite  pillars,  and  adorned  with  basso  relieoosj  remarkable  ra- 
ther for  the  era  and  the  sculptor  than  for  their  intrinsic  merit. 
The  font  is  also  marble,  a  great  octagon  vase,  raised  on  three  steps 
and  divided  into  five  compartments,  the  largest  of  which  is  in 
the  middle.  The  dome  is  famous  for  its  echo,  as  the  sides 
produce  the  well-known  effect  of  whispering  galleries.  This  edi- 
fice, which  is  the  common  baptistery  of  the  city  as  there  is  no 
other  font  in  Pisa^  was  erected  about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth 
century  by  the  citizens  at  large,  who^  by  a  voluntary  subscrip- 
tion of  a.Jiorino  each,  defrayed  the  expenses. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  Campanile  or  belfry,  which  is  the  ce- 
lebrated leaning  tower  of  Pisa.  It  stands  at  the  end  of  the 
cathedral  opposite  to  the  baptistery,  at  about  the  same  distance. 
It  consists  of  eight  stories,  formed  of  arches .  supported  by 
pillars,  and  divided  by  cornices.  The  undermost  is  closed  up, 
the  six  others  are  open  galleries,  and  the  uppermost  is  of  less 
diameter,  because  it  is  a  continuation  of  the  inward  wall,  and 
surrounded  not  by  a  gallery  but  by  an  iron  ballustrade  only. 
The  elevation  of  the  whole  is  about  one  hundred  and  eighty 
feet.     The  staircase  winds  through  the  inward  wall. 

The  form  and  proportion  of  this  tower  are  graceful,  and  its 
materials,  which  are  of  tjie  finest  marble,  add  to  its  natural 
beauty ;  but  its  grand  distinction,  which  alone  gives  it  so  much 
celebrity,  is  a  defect  which  disparages  the  work  though  it  may 
enhance  the  skill  of  the  architect,  and  by  its  novelty  forcibly 
arrest  the  attention.  I  allude  to  its  inclination,  which  exceeds 
fourteen  feet  from  the  perpendicular.    The  cause  of  this  archi*^ 
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toctoral  phenomenoa  has  occasioned  some  dd^ate,  while  many 
ascribe  it  to  accident,  and  inany  to  design ;  the  former  is  now 
the  generally  received  opinion.  In  fiict,  the  ground  at  Fim 
and  all  around  it,  is  rather  wet  and  swampf,  aad  may  easily 
have  yielded  tmder  edifices  of  such  elevation  and  weight;  and 
indeed,  if  I  am  not  mifitakeo^  the  cathedral  and  baptistery  them- 
selves have  a  slight  and  almost  imperceptible  inclination  south- 
ward; a  circumstance  which  if  ascertained,  as  it  easily  m^ght  be, 
would  leave  no  doubt,  if  any  could  be  supposed  to  remain,  as  to 
the  cause  of  the  deviation  from  perpendicularity  observable  in 
the  Campanile.  However,  though  the  unequal  sinking  of  the 
foundation  may  have  been  the  cause  of  this  singularity,  it 
yet  appears  that  it  took  place  before  the  termination  of  the 
edifice,  and  that  the  architect  had  sufficient  confidence  in  his 
own  skill  to  continue  the  work,  and  counteract  so  alarming  a 
symp<xim.  Thb  is  inferred  from  the  observiation,  that  the  upper- 
most story  diverges  much  less  from  the  perpendicular  line  than 
the  others,  and  seems  to  have  been  constructed  as  a  sort  of 
counterpoised  A  French  travdler  carries  this  idea  still  £aurther, 
and  suppostng  that  the  foundation  gave  way  when  the  edifice  had 
been  raised  to  the  fourth  story,  pretends  that  the  architect  to 
restore  the  equiUbrium,  gave  the  pillars  on  the  leaning  side  a 
greater  elevation.  This  representation,  as  far  as  it  regards  the 
fifth  and  sixth  stories,  is  inaccurate.  At  all  events,  whatever 
cause  produced  the  effect,  the  result  equally  evinces  the  solidity 
of  the  edifice  and  the  judgment  of  ^the  architect,  as  it  has  now 
stood  more  than  six  hundred  years  without  the  least  appearance 
of  &»ure  or  decay. 

The  three  edifices  which  I  have  described,  stand  in  .a  line, 
and  appear  together  in  full  view;  but  the  cemetery  lies  on  the 
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north  side  of  the  cathedral  aoftd  baptist^j^  and  seems  radter  a 
grand  bcHiiidarj  than  a  detached  edi&ce.  It  it  raised  £ke  the 
others  on  atepe,  and  is  adorned  like  the  undermost  storj 
of  the  catbexiral,  ^ritfa  pillars  and  arches  and  a  stmilar  car» 
nice.  The  gate  is  mraeover  decorated  with  high  pinnacles. 
Within  iss  an  oblong  square^  enclosed  in  a  mosfc  magnificent  gal* 
krj  or  cloister  formed  of  sixty-two  arcades  or  rather  windows, 
o£  the  mosrt  airj  and  delicate  Gothic  work  imaginiable*  This 
gaUerj  is  both  loflbj  and  wide^  paved^  and  built  esitirdy  of 
white  marble,  adorned  with  paintings  ahnost  as  ancient  as  the 
edifice  and  highly  interesting,  bccanse  fovming  part  of  the  hi»- 
tory  of  the  art  itself.  It  is  also  furnished  with  many  Roman 
swrcaphagi  and  inscriptions,  and  ennobled  fay  the  tombs  oS  seve- 
ral illuatriGnia  persons,  natives  of  Pt^  and  foreigners.  The  space 
enclosed  is  or  father  was^  the  common  bmial  plsece  of  the  whale 
city;  it  is.  filled  to  the  depth  of  tea  feet  with  earth  brought  from 
the  Holy  Land  by  the  gaUie^  of  Fiaa  in  thc^  twelfth  century  *,  and 
is  supposed  to  have  the  peculiar  quality  of  corroding  the  bodusi 
deposited  in  it,  and  destroying  them  in  twice  twenty-four  hours; 
an  advantage  highly  desirable  in  such  crowded  repositories  of  • 
putrifying  carcases. 

The  quantity  of  niarbfe  contained  In  these  four  immense 
edifices,  and  the  number  of  piUars  employed  in  their  decoration 
are  truly  astonishang.  The  latter,  some  suppose  to  have  beea  taken 
from  ancient  edifices,  and  as  a  proof  of  the  magnificence  of  P^w 


*  Tke  Rame  of  Campa  Shni^  wliicb  ie  gemmdfy  approprinlieAlli^  tfaia  cmmietjy 
refers  to  this  earth. 
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in  the  time  of  the  Romans  cite  an  expression  of  Strabo^ 
which  however  applies  not  to  edifices  but  to  quarries*.  The 
great  variety  of  marble  of  which  these  columns  are  formed,  and 
the  rarity  and  value  of  some  give  them  an  apparent  claim  to  an- 
tiquity, though  it  does  not  appear  that  they  belonged  to  any 
edifices  either  in  this  city  or  in  its  vicinity.  They  may  have  been 
imported  by  the  Pisan  gallies  in  their  triumphant  returns  from 
Majorca^  Sardinia^  Corsica^  CarthagCj  Sidly^  and  Naples^  and 
may  perhaps  be  considered  rather  as  monuments  of  the  victories 
of  this  once  powerM  republic,  than  as  remains  of  its  municipal 
magnificence  under  the  Romans. 

I  have  said  that  the  Campo  Santo  was  the  cemetery,  because 
by  an  edict  of  the  Emperor  Leopold  while  Grand  Duke  of 
Tuscany  J  cemeteries  and  indeed  all  places  of  interment  within 
the  precincts  of  cities  and  towns  were  prohibited ;  a  regulation 
So  salutary  as  to  deserve  universal  adoption,  though  it  was  less 
necessary  perhaps  at  Pm,  than  in  any  other  cityf. 


roi  XtOov^yiix,  xaw  w  uXhv  t^it  ip»U9riiyiio-i/Aoy,  x,  t,  I. — lAh*  V. 

f  A  late  most  respectable  author,  who  has  generously  devoted  his  time  and  his 
talents  to  the  support  or  rather  to  the  restoration  of  religion  among  his  country- 
men, defends  the  common  practice  with  great  eloquence  and  effect*.  He  had  be- 
held with  horror  the  sacrilegious  violation  of  the  tomb,  the  contemptuous  forms  of 
cmc  interment,  the  atheistic  sentence  inscribed  over  the  grave  during  the  revo* 


*  Mons«  Chateaubriand  in  his  excellent  work,  entitled.  Genie  du  Christianisme* 
Vol.  IV.  p.  72.— Pari*  Ed&twny  1802. 
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In  speaking  of  the  style  of  this  group,  of  edifices,  I  have, 
in  conformity  with  other  travellers,  used  the  epithet  Gothic^ 
though,  even  in  its  usual  9Cceptation  in  architectural  language, 
not  quite  appropriate  on  this  occasion.  In  fact,  it  is  a  com-> 
posite  style  formed  of  Roman  orders,  corrupted  and  intermingled 
with  Saracenic  decorations.  Thus,  the  open  galleries  of  the 
Campanile^  and  the  first  and  third  stories  of  the  Cathedral,  with 
the  first  and  second  of  the  baptistery,  and  all  the  exterior  of  the 
cemetery,  are  formed  of  semicircular  arches  resting  upon  pillars; 
a  mode  introduced  about  the  time  of  Diocletian,  very  generally 
adopted  in  tbe|  era  of  Constantine,  and  alnips>t  universally  pre- 
valent both  in  the  east  and  west,  for  a  thousand,  perhaps  twelve 
hundred  years  afterwards,  and  not  entirely  laid  aside  even  in 
our  tiipes^  In. the  Campanile  therefore,  as  in  the  stories  above- 
men  tion^d*,  there  i?  little,  if  any  thing,  that  can  strictly  be  called 
Gothic.  The  g^ches  of  the  gallery  that  surrounds  the  dome  of 
the  cathedral  externally,  are  neither  pointed  nor  round,  but  of 
the  form  of  a  fig-leaf ;  abQve  each  rises  a  pediment  very  narrow 
and  very  high.  These  ornaments  (if  they  deserve  that  name) 
are  perhaps  Gothic ;  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  pediments 
or  gables,  for  they  resemble  the  latter  much  more  than  the 
former,  as  well  as  of  the  many  pinnacles  that  adorn  its  parapet. 
The   windows  of  the  cloister  are  in   the  style  called   Gothic 


lution,  and  he  turned  witli  delight  to  the  affectionate,  the  decent,  the  consoling^ 
rites  of  christian  sepulture.  May  these  rites  remain  for  ever!  may  the  song  of 
praise,  the  lesson  of  lamentation  and  comfort,  and  the  prajer  of  faith,  for  ever 
accompany  the  Christian  to  his  grave ;  and  wherever  the  Faithful  repose,  may  the 
standard  of  hope,  the  pledge  of  immortality,  the  trophy  of  victory,  the  CROSS 
rise  in  the  midst  of  their  tombs  to  prodaim  aloud  that  Death  shall  lose  its  stingy 
and  that  the  grave  shall  give  up  its  captives. 
VOL    II.  P  P 


in  its-  highest  p^fettion.  This  cfeSster  ^b&  begtitf  itt  th6  twelfth 
mA  finished  iff  the  i\ii^tnth  teatvff.  The  fcatfeedrafi  Wa^  finished 
i»  tfett  el6v6«ftliya«d  «!xhibitB  in  the  gaU^F^  described  ab6ve  sottitf 
striking  feature*  of  tfce  style  afterwards  ealkd  G^fhkJ,-  ft  fciHiuni- 
rftenee  wbifcb  ieems  to'  8tfe»gthett  th«f  eoUjectaresf  «>f  the  late  Het* 
Mr.  WhHtin^ton*^  ©f  Sijobtfs  CoUegCy  GambriSget  arid  tb  ih- 
didate  tht  etotera  (])r)giffy  if  not  of  thi&  species  of  dl-chiteetiire,  at 
leait  of  sortie  of  iii  drfiairtents.  The  re|rtiblic  of  Pisd  at  that 
tifoe'  earned  on  a  ^^t  coimatteree  with  C^startt^opliy  Aiia 
MitWTy  the  Sprimi  pott4  aad  FakstiM,  ii^  imy  eti^lly  bci  iliip^ 
posed  to.hKve  adop>ted  som&  of  tbeir  fbhiottis  ki^  braldiag  fts 
weB  OS  in  ^e»s,  and  »a!addef  ^tf  Irvifi^. 

Tb&  hoi  baths  of  Pita  w«re  fi-^U6ftled  sM«kilt]j  iSOf«  pe^ 
fiapis  than  dt  present;  th^y  tUie  about  fotit  n^les  froid  th«?  cHy, 
iliid  spring  uj)  at  the  fb<dt  tif  itf6nf«  Si.  QiuMM,  Th«y  «ir& 
dnvhroned  with  bailditigs  of  taf)e»us  kindsy  With  lodging  bousei^ 
and  a  palace^  Th&  femiiitiS  df  tii  aneiebt  ^K^dudt  fflay  he 
^tsm  at  a  little  distilnoe}  btft  they  sire  ^Xips^  hy  ^  i»odefil  6^ 
of  s  tliOfnand  arches^  er^t^t^d  origiii^Uy  ih  O^^f  tcy  supply  ¥iMt 
and  notr  carried  6a  to  Lughwa. 

If  I  |)ass  orer  in  §iletrtb  tbe  ether  i^htt^be^  add  ptiibllig  edificfed 
of  Tisa^  it  is  not  that  I  deem  them  unworthy  of  notice ;  on  the 
contrary,  several  are  magnificent  and  very  justly  admired ;  but  I 
widh  to  cdiifine  rtiy  bbservatkfns  here,  hs  elsewhere^  to  the  pecuK 
lial-ities  and  chaTietfeHstic  ftatuifeS  bf  the  city,  WMtlh  ^loiie  stffflfc6 


*  CAh  I  Hlehil&h  iHfs  friendly  nafai^  Wt^tivA  lafiiiendii^  (life  kii  (iii(  consigned 
BO  many  virtues  and  so  many  talents  to  dA  kaH^  |^^  I 


to  give  it  £M»e  »n4  pre-ev^^nce.  $.UQh,  %  (CKMMQlTe,  idhe  fQnr 
g^nd  fal^Kric^  abpvie  •described  to  b^,  wbiqb  surpass  any  i^up 
^  buildings  I  ]^av«  bsbdi^  oivt  <)f  Bf>me^  mbA  <Mmfcgr  Jiifxtfi  Pita 
)»  distizicti<a#  wq^Ip^  qf  it$  anek»t  fame  and  JtODgdunttion**. 

But  the  :gl0ry.af  P^u  i^  pQt  cQijftifi^  ^o,architQe<)ural  rhonQuu. 
jlller  University  yff»  j^pe  <^  Ah^  AWPCfriep  iOf  neiuyittg  slitetaiure, 
jwd  wadear  jChe  ^flj^iej^  qf  jrqpuWiq^ii  Jib»igr»  ^oi^ted  tfce  joaost 
.Cf^ebFat^  acadomiQS  «f  Jttc^y>9  »t  d  1»ime*vdMii)they  iail<toeiDed 
iwifc  igewws  ;»iid  «fli«nce.  Wsfeep  iPw  i«as  :flubji»gatod  Jbiyfthe 
JP/orwif«wir,  itbe  Kftijteraity  felt  rthie. decay  cf  public  ..ppospenirty, 
gradually  lost  its  ^une^  wit$  ifonealMa  }by  its  jstodeots,  and  i^ 
length  sunk  into  insignificance.  It  was  afterwards  restored  by 
^[^oremtQ  r^  Mfdm^  S»d  iii»tDi(f  firalfearaBs  of  le^iinence  ^were 
eng^gedrj*  to  ^l  :\t»  idiff«c«iit.Qbaii^.  Most^ever,  it  again  ^declined, 
and  was  again  restored  by  the  Grand  Duke  Cosmo  the  Firsts 
Since  that  period  <ijk  faas  cootinned  <the  «eat  of  oatany  eminent 
professors,  though  it  has  never  recovered  the  nuQiber  of  its 
students^  or  regained  all  its  ancient  celebrity.  It  has  more  than 
forty  public  professors,  and  most  of  those  now  resident  are  au- 
thors and  men  of  high  ^?ep«tatic»  in  their  respective  -lines.    It  is 


U  wMti   >ii  II  y  n Jill   u.ii  HJtn  u  i**   HJii  ju»ui  ■    1 1  >m 


-^.^dLikir^tkiifiirhiol^iif  ve  mfly-ODeditfrpMi,  daetaeiils  cmiHieii^eneiit  tefore 

Ante  cUu  quam  Trojugenas  fbrtuna  pf^mJic^B 

Laurentinorum  regibus  insereret, 
Elide  deductas  suscepit  Etruria  Pisas 

Nommislndicio'testificaiite  geniu. 

+  An.  1472. 
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moreover  abundantly  furnished  with  all  the  apparatus  of  an 
academy.  Colleges,  libraries,  an  observatory,  with  all  the 
astronomical  instruments  in  great  perfection ;  a  most  extensive 
and  well  ordered  botanical  garden ;  to  which  we  may  add,  that 
the  beauty  of  the  country,  the  mildness  of  the  climate,  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  sea,  and  the  cheapness  of  provisions,  are 
all  so  many  additional  recommendations,  and  must,  it  would 
seem,  attract  students.  Pisa  is  indeed  the  seat  of  Tuscan  edu- 
cation,  and  frequented  by  the  subjects  of  the  Florentine  govern- 
ment; hence,  when  I  say  it  has  never  recovered  its  ancient 
numbers,  I  mean  not  to  say  that  it  is  deserted,  but  that  its 
present  state  does  not  equal  its  former  glory. 

Pisa  is  only  four  miles  from  the  sea ;  its  port  was  anciently  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Amo^  and  a  place  of  some  fame  and  resort. 

CiMitiguuiii  stupui  portum,  quern  &ina  frequentat 

Pisarum  emporio,  divitiisque  maris, 
Miraloci&ciefi!  * 

Rutilius. 


*  This  port  was  protected  neither  by  a  mole  nor  by  a  pier,  nor  indeed  by  anj  ar- 
tificial or  natural  rampart  of  walls,  rocks  or  promontories.  Thoug;h  it  was  open 
to  every  wind,  yet  vessels  rode  secure  on  its  bosom.  The  cause  of  this  peculiarity 
was  the  size  and  tenacity  of  the  weetis  which  were  so  closely  interwoven,  it  seems, 
as  to  exclude  the  agitation  of  the  sea  while  they  yielded  to  the  weight  of  vessels* 
Such  is  the  account  of  Rutilius. 

•    pelago  pulsatur  aperto 

Inque  omnes  ventos  littora  nuda  patent; 
Non  ullus  tegitur  per  brachia  tuta  recessus^ 

JSoIias  possit  qui  prohibere  minas. 
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It  then  gave  its  name  to  a  bay  which  extended  from  the 
promontory  of  Populoniay  now  Piombinoj  to  that  of  Luna  or 
of  VetiuSy  still  Porto  de  Venertj  and  was  called  the  Sinus  Pisanus. 
According  to  Strabo  the  Ausar  flowed  into  the  Amo  at  Pwa, 
though  it  now  falls  into  the  sea  at  the  distance  of  at  least  ten 
miles  from  it.  At  what  time  a  new  bed  was  opened  for  this  river, 
though  an  undertaking  of  some  labour  and  importance,  is  not 
known,  nor  is  the  slightest  mention  made  of  the  alteration  in 
any  records,  at  least  if  we  may  believe  the  learned  Cluveriiis. 
The  inundations  caused  in  a  flat  country,  by  the  union  of  two 
such  rivers,  and  the  difliculty  of  stemming  a  stream  so  rapid  as 
their  united  current  never  counteracted  by  the  tide,  might  in  the 
flourishing  ages  of  the  republic  have  induced  the  Pisans  to 
divert  the  course  of  one  of  the  two,  and  conduct  it  by  a  shorter 
passage  to  the  sea.  Of  its  ancient  channel  some  traces  may 
perhaps  be  still  discovered  in  the  Ripa  Frattay  which  joins  the 
Amo  at  Pisoy  and  in  a  direct  line  communicates  under  the  same 
appellation  with  the  Ausar  or  Serchio, 


Sed  procera  suo  praetexitur  alga  profundo, 

Molliter  ofiSsnss  noa  nocitura  rati : 
Et  tamen  insanas  cedendo  interligat  unda^ 

Nee  sink  ex  alto  grande  yolumen  agi. 

Rutilius  Itin.  5S9,  &;c. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  port  of  Pisa  still  enjojs  the  advantage  of  so  extraor- 
dinary a  barrier;  as  it  is  totally  unfrequented,  it  would  be  difficult  and  indeed  use* 
less  to  ascertain  the  &ct. 
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CEGHTIKN MEHUSA  FKIGATB PORTUS    VI^NERIS ^DELTHINI 

TORTUS HARBOniTR     OF    GENOA— —ITS    APPEARANCE — PAI.ACES 

— tlHtlBCHlSSS — RAMPARTS,    ANU  HISTORY, 

The  distance  from  Pisa  to  Leghorn  is  about  thirteen  miles, 
and  the  country  between  a  dead  plain,  remarkable  neither  for 
beauty  nor  cultivation  *,  intersected,  particularly  near  the  latter 
town,  with  numberless  caniJs  qponed  to  let  off  the  waters  that 
naturally  stagnate  in  the  hollows  and -flats  ofithe  Tuscan  coast; 
the  swamps  which  these  waters  occasioned  infected  the  air  in 
ancient  times,  and  rendered  all  the  tract  of  country  along  the 
Tyrrhene  sea  unwholesome.     It  is  still  dangerous  in  the  heats 


*  A  piece  of  water  lies  on  the  left  of  the  road,  about  half  way  between  the 
two  towns,  called  at  present  Lo  Stagnoy  and  anciently  Pisdnce  Pisanas. 
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(^  ftummer^  though  erery  mrtliod  has  beea  em;^yed  to  dmm 
the  mar^rtft  nod  purify  the  atmosphere.  Of  all  these  methods 
the  iticrease  of  population  occanoned  bj  the  commerce  of 
Leghorn  has  been  the  most  effectnaL 

Leghorn^  in  Itahan  lAvoma^  was  anciently  called  Her^ 
Oiks  Lilmtni  partus  and  Libmnum.  It  never  seems  to  have 
attained  any  consideration,  and  indeed  remained  a  petty 
village  almost  immersed  in  swamps  and  sea-weeds,  till  the 
Medicean  princes  turned  their  attention  to  its  port,  and  by 
a>  series  of  regulations  equally  favourable  to  the  interests  and  feel- 
ingn  of  the  mercantile  body^  made  it  the  mart  of  Mediterranean 
commerce*  The  insignificant  viUagie  has  now  risen  into  a  cour 
siderable  town,  airy  and  well  built,  with  streets  wide  and  strait^ 
ignoble  square  fourteen  churches^  two  Grieek,  and  one  Armenian 
chapeU  ^  magnificent  synagogue,  a  good  harboitr,  aud  a  popu- 
lation of  thirty  thousand  souls*  It  19  well  fortified,  and  has  in 
every  respect  the  appearance  of  pnosiperity.  Its  principal  church 
is  collegiate,  and  the  constant  residence  of  the  canons  fixes  seve« 
ral  men  of  learning  in  the  town.  Opposite  the  port  at  a  little 
distant  ris0»  the  island  of  Menaria,  and  some  miles  beyond  it 
that  of  Gatgm^4 

Adsurgit  ponti  medio  circumflua  Gorgon 

Inter  Pisanum  Cjrnaicumque  latus.  Hutilius. 

They  both  retain  their  ancient  natnies  with  little  variation* 

There  are  no  antiquities  to  occupy  the  classic  traveller,  but 
good  accommodations,  and  the  company  of  Captain  Gore 
and  the  gentlemen  of  the  Medusa  fidgate,  rendered  our  short 
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stay  at.  Leghorn  unusually  pleasant.  The  same  society  had 
indeed  enlivened  our  residence  in  FlorencCy  where  the  Captain 
had  been  so  obliging  as  to  invite  us  to  take  our  passage  to  Genoa 
on  board  his  frigate.  Such  an  offer  would  at  all  times  have 
been  extremely  acceptable,  and  was  peculiarly  so  on  the  present 
occasion  ;  as  it  delivered  us  from  the  dangers  of  a  passage  over 
the  maritime  Alps,  then  infested  by  banditti,  or  from  the  chance 
of  being  taken  by  the  Barbary  pirates,  in  an  Italian /e/i/cca. 

Leghorn  was  at  this  period  particularly  lively.  A  Spanish 
fleet,  (the  Admiral  of  which  was  a  first  rate  of  one  hundred  and 
ten  guns,)  a  Swedish  and  a  Danish  frigate  lay  in  the  roads. 
The  Spaniards  were  waiting  to  convey  the  King  of  Etruria  ta 
Barcelona.  Such  objects  of  curiosity  and  means  of  amuse- 
ment, with  the  hospitality  of  Captain  Gore,  left  no  intervals  of 
time  without  agreeable  occupation.  General  Dojie,  from 
Egypt,  arrived  on  the  sixteenth  of  September,  and  as  the  Cap- 
tain waited  only  for  him,  on  the  seventeenth  we  set  sail  in  the 
evening. 

The  view  of  the  town,  spread  over  a  flat  coast,  and  from 
thence  extending  its  villas  over  a  fine  range  of  hills  that  ad- 
vanced into  the  sea  on  the  south,  all  kindled  by  the  beams 
of  the  setting  sun,  engrossed  my  attention  first,  and  afterwards, 
as  a  landsman  unaccustomed  to  such  spectacles,  I  felt  myself 
still  more  deeply  interested  by  the  management  of  the  ship,  and 
observed  with  surprise  and  pleasure,  the  order  that  reigned  in 
all  its  parts,  the  silence  that  prevailed  amid  so  many  men  em- 
ployed in  so  many  manoeuvres,  and  the  rapidity  and  precision 
with  which  every  order  was  executed. 
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A  breeze  arose  just  sufficient  to  keep  the  vessel  steady  in 
her  course :  the  evening  was  fine,  and  the  full  moon  shone  in 
all  her  brightness,   till  an   eclipse  gradually  stript  her  of  her 
beams.      A  total  eclipse  is  one  of  the  grand  phenomena  of 
nature,  and   it  would    have  been    an  amusing  contemplation 
during  the  night,  but  unfortunately  gathering  clouds  prevented 
our   observations,  and    the  wind  freshning  at  the  same  time, 
carried  us  on  with  more  rapidity.     Thus  we  glided  along  the 
Etrurian  coast,  flat  indeed  and  marshy,  but  watered  by  many 
a  stream  still  glorying  in  its  ancient  appellation.     Such  is  the 
Versidia  (now  Versiglia)^   the  Aventia^   the  Frigida^  and   the 
Macra  once  considered  as  the  border  of  Etruria  on  the  one 
side,  and  of  Liguria  on  the  other.     A  little  beyond  this  river 
a  ridge  of  rocky  mountain  projects  into  the  sea,  and  forms  the 
promontory  of  Luna^  the  eastern  boundary  of  the    Gulf   of 
Spezzia^  or  the  Sinus  Lunensis.     Next  morning  we  found  our- 
selves at  the  mouth  of  this  gulph,  with  the  promontory  of  Luna 
behind  us,   and  before  us  the  island  of  Palmaria^  and  Porto 
di  Venercj  (formerly  Portus  Veneris.) 

This  magnificent  bay,  which  forms  one  of  the  finest  harbours 
in  Europe,  enjoys  the  peculiar  advantage  of  having  a  most 
abundant  spring  of  fresh  water  rising  almost  in  its  centre.  This 
fountain,  so  remarkable  for  its  position,  seems  to  have  been 
produced  by  some  convulsion  in  latter  times,  as  there  is  no  men- 
tion made  of  it  in  ancient  authors.  The  bay  is  nearly  encircled 
by  lofty  mountains,  for  the  Apennines  approach  the  sea  towards 
Carrara^  and  continue  with  little  or  no  interruption  to  line  the 
coast  till  they  join  the  maritime  Alps  beyond  Genoa^  appearing 
all  along  in  their  most  rugged  and  forbidden  form^  with  no 

VOL.  !!♦  •         Q  Q 
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woods  and  little  vegetation.  .  However,  about  Carrara  they 
make  up  for  the  want  of  external  decorations,  by  the  valuable 
quarries  of  marble  so  well  known,  and  now  as  anciently, 
so  highly  valued  by  sculptors  and  by  architects*. 

We  passed  under  a  fine  breeze,  the  Porto  Fino  (Delphim 
Tortus)  and  about  five  o'clock  entered  the  harbour  of  Genoa. 
This  harbour  is  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre;  Genoa  occupies 
one  side,  and  spreads  h»  streets  and  churches  and  then  her 
suburbs  and  villas  over  a  vast  sonicircular  tract  of  craggs, 
rocks,  and  declivities.  Its  white  buildings  ascending  one  above 
the  other  make  a  splendid  shew,  and  give  it  an  appearance 
of  much  magnificence* 

The   interior   of  Genoa   does  not,  in   my    opinion,   cone* 


*  Both  the  beauty  of  the  bay  of  Luna^  and  the  excellency  of  the  marble 
quarries  in  its  neighbourhood,  are  alluded  to  in  the  IbUowiiig  Tersea } 


Tunc  quoa  a  iiiveis  exegit  Luna  metallia 
Insignis  portu,  quo  non  spatiosior  alter 
Innumeras  cepisse  rates^  et  daudere  pontum. 

Sil.  lib.  Tin.  479. 

The  town  otVEritty  whioh  is  tuppoBed  to  aeeapy  the  rite  of  the  andmt  X«m, 
lakes  its  name  from  Erycu  Partus.  Cicero,  qpeaking  ^  the  aet.  which  we  are 
now  traversing,  calls  it  Tuscum  et  barbarumy  scopuhsum  atque  infestunij  in  quo 
etiamipse  Ulysses  errasset ;  while  the  Ionian  he  terms  Grascum  quoddam  eipor- 
tuosum.  (De  Oratorcy  lib.  in.  cap.  19.)  Yet  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  in  the 
latter  two  such  ports  as  those  of  Luna  and  of  Naples^  or  k  the  former  a  thora 
sure  roekj  than  that  of  itcffcmuMMu 
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spotid  with  iUr  exterior  grandeur.  Like  Vienna  it  ii  com* 
posed  of  well-built  lanes,  and  contains  no  wide,  and  only 
three  beautiful  streets.  The  Strada  BaM,  Strada  Novu^  and 
Strada  N&vimma.  The  Strada  Balbi  commences  from  a  square 
called  the  Piazxtt  Verde  surrounded  with  trees  of  no  luxU'^ 
riant  growth,  though  at  one  end,  a  magnificent  double  flight 
of  stairs,  and  houses,  gardens,  and  churches  intermingled, 
rising  in  terraces  one  above  the  other,  give  it  a  pleasing  and  ro- 
mantic appearance.  The  same  street  terminates  in  another 
square  called  the  Piazza  del  VastatOt  whence  begins  the  Strada 
Ntmssima,  which  forms  a  sweep  and  joins  the  Sitiida  Nnai  that 
opens  into  a  lesser  square  called  Piazza  delie  Foniane  Amare, 
These  three  streets^  though  not  snfficicMitl/  wide  perhaps  for  our 
taste,  especially  considering  the  eleraticm  of  the  btiikiiags  that . 
border  th^n  are,  strictly  speaking,  composed  6f  lines  of  Vast 
and  lofty  palaces,  some  of  which  are  entirely  of  marbkt^  and 
all  ornamented  with  marble  portals,  porticos,  Atid  coluniAli. 
The  interior  of  these  manskms  is  sddom  unworthy  of  th«^r  ete* 
temal  appearance.  Marble  staircases,  with  btonee  ballustres^ 
conduct  to  spacious  saloons  which  op^  into  each  other  in  a  long 
series,  and  are  all  adorned  with  the  richest  marbles  and  Uped* 
tries,  with  valuable  paintings  and  gilded  cornices  and  panned. 
Among  these  palaces,  many  of  which  are  fit  to  lodge  the  ^rse 
so>verdgns  in  Europe,  and  indeed  better  calculated  ht  that 
purpose  than  most  transalpine  palaces,  those  of  DoHd,  of  Setai 
of  Balbif  and  of  Duraizo,  may  pethaps  be  meiftioned  as  pr^* 
eminent  in  magnificence. 

The  churches  are  numeroos,  .and  as  splendid  a#  marble, 
gilding,  and  painting  can  make  ^m,  but  hate  seldom  sMf 
elaiais  t»  ardiitec<wal  beauty.     In  troth,  ornament  and  glare 

qq2 
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seem  to  be  the  principal  ingredients  of  beauty  in  the  opi^ 
nion  of  the  Genoese^  and  this  their  prevailing  taste  lias  air 
most  entirely  banished  the  first  of  architectural  "graces,  Sim-^ 
plicit^y  both  from  their  palaces  arid  from  their  churches*  Among 
the  former,  the  palace  of  Durazzo^  in  the  Strada  Balbi;  and 
among  the  latter,  the  church  of  Carigfianoy  possess  most  of  that 
quality  so  essential  to  Greatness.  A  few  remarks  on  these  two 
edifices  may  enable  the  reader  to  form  a  general  idea  of  others 
of  the  same  kind. 

The  palace  of  the  Durazzo  family  was  erected  by  the  cele- 
brated Fontana ;  the  length  and  elevation  of  its  immense  front 
astonish  the  spectator,  who  perhaps  can  scarce  find  in  his 
memory  a  similar  edifice  of  equal  magnitude.  Besides  the 
rustic  ground  floor,  it  has  two  grand  stories,  with  mezzaniniy 
And  over  the  middle  part  consisting  of  eleven  windows,  an 
attic.  The  portal,  of  four  massive  Doric  pillars  with  its  en- 
tablature, rises  as  high  as  the  balcony  of  the  second  story. 
The  mezzmiini  windows,  with  the  continuation  of  the  rustic 
work  up  to  the  cornice,  break  this  magnificent  front  into 
too  many  petty  parts,  and  not  a  little  diminish  the  eflFect  of  a 
double  line  of  two-and-twenty  noble  windows.  The  portico, 
which  is  wide  and  spacious,  conducts  to  a  staircase,  each  step 
of  which  is  formed  of  a  single  block  of  Carrara  marble*  A  large 
antichamber  then  leads  to  ten  saloons  either  opening  into  one 
another,  or  communicating  by  spacious  galleries.  These  saloons 
are  all  on  a  grand  scale  in  all  their  proportions,  adorned  with 
pictures  and  busts,  and  fitted  up  with  prodigious  richness 
both  in  decorations  and  furniture.  One  of  them  surpasses  in 
the  splendor  of  its  gildings  any  thing  of  the  kind  I  believe 
in  Europe.    These  apartments  open  on  a  terrace^  which  com^ 
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mands  an  extensive  view  of  the  bay,  with  its  moles  and  light- 
house, and  the  rough  coast  that  borders  it  on  one  side. 

In  this  palace  the  Emperor  Joseph  was  lodged  during  his 
short  visit  to  Genoa^  and  is  reported  to  have  acknowledged  that 
it  far  surpassed  any  that  he  was  master  of.  The  merit  of  this 
compliment  is,  that  it  is  strictly  true,  for  few  sovereigns  are 
worse  accommodated  with  royal  residences  than'tlie  Austrian 
princes.  The  imperial  palace  at  Vienna  is  a  gloomy  plastered 
barrack;  that  in  l!he  suburbs  is  as  contemptible  an  edifice 
as  that  called  the  Qtieen's  Lodge  at  Windsor,  and  the  castle  of 
Lasenberg^  which  has  long  been  the  favorite  residence,  is  inferior 
in  size,  appearance,  and  furniture,  to  the  family  seat  of  many 
an  English  country  gentleman. 

» 

Yet,  though  I  have  selected  the  palace  of  Durazzo  as  the 
best  specimen  of  Genoese  architecture,  I  know  not  whether  I 
might  not  with  propriety  have  given  the  preference  to  that  of 
Doria  in  the  Strada  Navaj  at  least  in  point  of  simplicity,  (for  it 
is  certainly  inferior  in  magnitude),  as,  its  pilasters  and  regular 
unbroken  cornice  give  it  an  appearance  of  more  purity,  light- 
ness  and  correctness.  The  mezzanini  are  confined  to  the  rustic 
story  or  ground  floor,  and  thus  leave  the  range  of  windows 
above,  free  and  disencumbered.  The  front  however  is  not  en- 
tirely exempt  from  the  usual  defect,  and  in  graceful  simplicity 
yields  to  the  sides  of  the  same  edifice.  But  these  are  partly 
masked  by  porticos. 

The  palace  of  Domenico  Serra  contains  one  of  the  richest  and 
most  beautiful  apartments  in  Genoa, 
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The  palace  allotted  to  the  Doge  is  spacioiu  and  ancient,  but 
inferior  in  beauty  to  most  of  the  mansions  of  the  great  families* 
The  hall  however  in  which  the  senate  anciently  assembled,  is  a 
most  si:^rb  apartment ;  in  length  one  hundred  and  twenty^five 
feet,  in  breadth  forty-five,  and  in  height  sdxty-six ;  it»  roof  is 
supported  by  pillars  and  pilasters ;  the  space  between  contains 
niches,  which  were^  once  graced  with  the  statues  of  the  great 
men  of  the  republic.  These  were  removed,  it  is  saidf  on  the 
approach  of  the  French,  and  have  not  yet  been  replaced^  Two 
statues,  erected  by  the  republic  to  two  heroes  of  the  Daria 
family,  one  of  whom  was  Andrea^  to  whom  Genoa  owes 
the  independence  and  prosperity  of  three  centuries,  w;ere  not 
so  fortunate.  They  stood  ccmspicuoos  in  the  great  court  of 
the  ducal  palace,  and  were  thrown  down  and  demolished  by  the 
French.  Perhaps  the  inscription  provoked  their  fiu-y.  Andrea 
D&ria^  ^pa^  rempubHcam  dhdiu^  ijfpte$8am  prktinam  in  HbettOr- 
tern  imdimverU  .  .  .  .  .  Never  did  ancient  tyrants  shew  mora 
hatred  to  the  restorers  of  liberty  tltfm  the  French  republkan* 
Brutal  violence  is  his  delight,  as  it  is  that  of  the  lion  or  the 
tiger ;  but  to  the  calm,  the  generous  courage  that  pr4»afrts  tho 
patriot  to  fight  and  to  die  for  justice,  for  liberty,  fcnr  his  country 
— to  this  noble  principle,  at  once  the  causa  and  the  eSkct  oi 
freedcnn,  he  is  an  utter  stranger.  i 

We  now  pass  to  the  church  called  Di  Corignano.  In  bis 
way  to  this  edifice,  the  traveller  will  behold  with  astonishnnent  a 
bridge  of  the  same  name  thrown  over,  not  a  river,  but  a  deep 
dell  now  a  street,  and  looking  over  the  parapet  he  will  see  with 
surprise  the  roofs  of  several  bootes  of  six  stories  high,  lying  far 
beneath  him.    This  bridge  consists  of  three  wide  arcbea^  but  ita 
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boldness  and  elevation  are  its  odIj  merit,  for  beauty  it  poMewes 
none.  Full  in  front,  on  the  swell  of  the  hill  of  Cartgwuno,  stands 
the  church  with  a  little  grove  around  it.  The  situation  is  com- 
manding, and  well  adapted  to  display  a  magnificent  edifice  to 
advantage,  especially  if  faced  with  a  colonnade.  But  this 
church  has  not  that  decoration ;  it  is  a  square  building,  adorned 
with  Corinthian  pilasters.  The  four  sides  have  the  same  orna^ 
ments  and  a  similar  pediment ;  only  the  western  side  or  front  is 
rather. encumbered  tlian  graced  with  two  towers.  In  the  centre 
rises  a  dome.  The  interior  is  in  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross. 
The  merit  of  this  building  consists  in  its  advantageous  situation 
and  its  simplicity.  It  has  only  one  order,  and  one  cornice  that 
runs  unbroken  all  around  ;  this  single  order  is  not  loaded  either 
with  an  attic  or  a  balustrade;  the  cornice  is  proaiinent  and 
ciflfective ;  the  windows  are  not  numerous  nor  too  large,  and  the 
few  nidies  are  well  placed.  So  far  the  architect  is  entided  to 
praise;  but  what  shall  we  say  to  the  pigeon  holes  in  the  frieze, 
to  the  little  petty  turrets  mn  each  side  of  the  pediments,  to  the 
galleries  that  terminate  on  the  point  of  these  pediments,  a  new 
and  whimsical  contrivance,  and  above  all,  to  the  two  towers 
which  encumber  and  almost  hide  the  firont.  These  deformities 
might  easily  have  been  retrendbed,  if  the  architect  could  have 
checked  his  inclination  to  innovate.  The  Genoese  compare  this 
church  to  St.  Peter's, 

Sic  Canibm  cetalos  nmiles,  sie  matribus  IioBdos. 
Noram ^    .    . 

In  size  the  comparison  is  not,  I  presume,  meant  to  hold, 
nor  in  form  either ;  it  mu^t  then  be  confined  to  the  dome  and 
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the  two  towers,  features  which  a  thousand  other  churches  have 
in  common  with  the  Vatican. 

The  view  from  this  church  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Genoa^  as  it  includes  the  city,  the  port,  and  the 
moles,  with  all  the  surrounding  hills  ;  that  taken  in  the  middle 
of  the  harbour  is  however  in  my  opinion  preferable,  because  it 
displays  the  amphitheatric  range  of  edifices,  which  is  the  cha* 
racteristic  feature  of  GenoCy  to  the  greatest  advantage. 

The  reader  ^vill  perhaps  be  surprised  when  he  is  informed, 
that  the  church  of  Carignano  was  built  at  the  expense  of 
a  noble  Genoese  of  the  name  of  Sauli^  and  that  the  bridge 
which  leads  to  it  was  erected  by  his  son,  to  facilitate  the  ap- 
proach to  a  monument  so  honourable  to  his  family.  Such 
instances  of  magnificence  were  not  uncommon  in  the  brilliant 
eras  of  Grecian  and  Roman  liberty,  though  Cicero  seems  dis- 
posed to  censure  them  as  ostentatioiip,  and  only  abstains  from  a 
severer  expression  out  of  tenderness  to  his  firiend  Pompey  *.  We 
have  no  reason  to  suspect  ostentation  on  this  occasion,  but  sup- 
posing that  such  a  selfish  motive  had  infected  the  founder's  in- 
tention, I  know  not  still  whether  it  be  not  far  more  honourable 
to  the  individual  and  advantageous  to  the  public,  that  the  exu- 
berance of  a  large  fortune  should  be  thus  discharged  in  stately 
edifices,  than  in  luxurious  repasts  and  convivial  intemperance. 
And  here,  T  cannot  suppress  an  observation  which  I  think  due 
in  justice  to  the  Italian  character.     Travellers  of  all  descriptions 


«  Pe  Officiis,  lib.  ii.  17. 
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are  apt  to  reproach  them  with  a  niggardly  and  parsimonious 
spirit,  because  they  do  not  entertain  strangers  with  the  luxuries  of 
the  table  and  a  succession  of  dinners,  and  because  they  confine 
their  civilities  to  conversazzioniy  and  ices  and  lemonade.  Ad- 
mitting this  statement  to  be  generally  speaking  accurate,  though 
there  are  many  exceptions  to  it,  yet  it  only  follows  that  in 
their  ideas  of  enjoyment  the  Italians  differ  much  from  transalpine 
nations,  and  not  that  their  taste  in  this  respect  is  irrational 
or  ill-founded. 

In  opposition  to  the  practice  of  the  modern  Italians,  we. are 
fond  of  citing  the  example  of  their  ancestors  the  Romans,  and  to 
enforce  the  argument  we  can  quote  many  a  bacchanalian  passage, 
and  moreover  enlarge  upon  the  ftow  of  soul  that  accompaniest 
and  the  feast  of  reason  that  follows  convivial  repasts.  In 
answer  the  Italian  will  observe,  that  the  Romans  engrossed  the 
riches  of  the  universe,  that  they  commanded  all  the  means  of 
enjoyment,  and  could  riq|;  in  every  species  of  luxury ;  that 
they  could  erect  magnificent  palaces,  adorn  them  with  pic- 
tures and  statues,  and  at  the  same  time  crowd  their  halls  with 
guests,  and  cover  their  tables  with  dainties.  The  modem  Italian 
(he  will  continue)  is  confined  within  the  bounds  of  a  very  limited 
income ;  as  he  cannot  therefore  display  liis  magnificence  in  the 
number,  he  must  shew  his  taste  in  the  selection  of  his  enjoy- 
ments, and  that  in  this  selection  he  prefers  those  which  are  per- 
manent to  those  which  are  momentary;  that  he  considers  a 
gallery  of  pictures,  a  collection  of  statues,  and  a.  noble  palace, 
as  enjoyments  much  more  solid  and  satisfectory  than  a  well- 
stocked  cellar,  and  a  sumptuous  table ;  that  in  the  latter  case 
the  pleasure  is  confined  to  himself  and  his  guests,  while  in  the 
former  it  extends  to  his  countrymen,  and  even  to  posterity — 
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in  fine,  that  a  bridge,  an  obelisk,  or  a  church,  is  a  more  honour- 
aWe  memorial  than  the  empty  reputation  of  general  hospitality 
aod  an  expensive  table,  kept  to  gratify  guests  who  seldom 
want,  and  never  acknowledge,  the  obligation.  As  to  the 
pleasnu^es  of  conversation,  he  values  them  as  high  as  others  can 
possibly  ^o,  but  he  enjoys  them  according  to  his  conception 
with  more  rehsh  when  reposing  with  his  friends,  like  Cicero 
under  the  shade  of  the  plane-tree  and  the  cypress,  or  walking  with 
them  in  his  portico,  amid  the  masterpieces  of  art,  than  seated  at 
table  with  the  fumes  of  meat  under  his  nose,  and  the  bustle  and 
coniusioti  df  serrants  behind  his  back.  These  conservations 
nay  peilMips  be  ^owed  Ho  exculpate,  if  not  to,  recommend,  the 
ptwctice* 


.  The  ^ca^iiedrai  dedicated  to  St.  Laurence  is  encrusted  with 
attifoie^  and  of  a  tmiced  etyie  of  Gothic,  which  has  little  or  no 
iKinity ;  the  entramee  however,  consisting  of  Ihree  grand  doors, 
with  lofty  pointed  arches,  with  tfce  <^cular  window  above,  de^ 
«rve  ttotice. 

But  besides  tlie  churches  ai>d  palaces  in  Genoa,  there  are  two 
is/Anet  kiEDdit  of  edi'fices  hi^ly  interesting  to  strangers,  and  ho>- 
kiourable  to  the  repoAblic,  i  mean  the  moles  and  the  hospitals. 
iHie  former  by  their  extent,  solidity,  and  utility,  may  be  com- 
pared to  similar  works  in  ancient  times;  especially  as  the 
^eptii  of  the  water,  by  increasing  the  difficulty  added  to  the 
spirit  of  the  undertaking.  By  the  latter,  Genoa  lattained  an 
iKAourable  distinction  even  in  a  cotmtry  where  charitable 
^establishments  are  founded,  and  endowed  on  a  scale  of  magni- 
fioenceiK^aTcely  conceivable  beyond  the  Alps.  Of  these  estab- 
fishmeuftt  the  two  principal  are  the  Great  Hospitah  and  the 
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Albergo  dei  Paoeri;  both  of  which  asioniah  tha  stranger  by 
their  magnitude^  interior  arrangement^  and  excellent  accom^ 
modations*  They  were  erected  and  supported  by  charitable 
donations. 

Conunerccy  according  to  some  writers,  contracts  the  hearty 
and  confines  its  feelings  to  selfish  and  interested  objects.  The 
national  character  of  the  Dutch  was  produced  as  a  con^' 
firmation  of  this  ill*natured  theory.  Without  admitting  an 
application  so  injurious  to  that  industrious  and  unfortunate 
people,  I  may  be  allowed  to  observe,  that  the  conduct  of  the 
citizens  of  London  and  Genou^  (not  to  speak  of  those  of  the 
other  Italian  republics),  merchants  at  all  times,  and  in  the 
most  extensive  sense  of  the  appellatioa,  refutes  the  imputar 
tion.  The  genius  of  commerce  and  the  spirit  of  charity,  iji 
these  Capitals,  move  hand  in  hand,  and  act  in  unison.  Tfat 
riches  collected  by  the  one  are  dispensed  by  the  other;  so 
that,  if  commerce  fills  her  storehouses,  charity  holds  the  keys. 
While  the  one  is  laying  the  foundation  of  a  mole,  the  other  is 
erecting  a  church;  while  the  former  is  building  a  palace,  the 
other  is  endowing  an  hospital  While  commerce  enjoys  the 
repast  in  the  magnificent  hall,  charity  sits  at  the  gate,  and  dis* 
penses  food  to  the  hungry^. 


*  A  practice  not  UDCommon  in  Genoa ;  one  instance  deserves  to  be  mentioned. 
The  noUe  frjoily  of  Kug^ra  wen  acctt9toined  to  lay  oat  each  day  a  sum  equiva- 
lent  to  thirty-two  pounds  Bagligh,  m  pnyviding  food  for  all  the  poor  who  came  to 
claim  it.  i^nolher  noUcnuaOi  having  ao  he]r%  icroted  hk  whole  property  eyesx 
4urii^  hia  own  life  to  the  foundation  of  an  asylum  for  orphan  giris,  who,  to  the 
miaabar  of  five  hundred^  were  educated  and  provided  with  a  settlement  for  life, 
either  married  or  single,  at  their  own  option.    About  the  public  utility  of  so«ie 
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But  here,  as  before  on  too  many  similar  occasions,  I  must 
observe  with  regret,  that  I  am  speaking  of  past,  not  of  present 
times.  The  edifices  to  which  the  names  of  hospitals  are  annexed 
still  stand,  but  stand  rather  as  the  monuments  than  the  actual 
mansions  of  charity :  the  funds  have  been  swallowed  up  in  the 
exactions  of  the  French  armies,  and  the  mere  titles  remain  like 
the  name  of  the  republic,  and  even  like  the  city  itself,  deprived 
of  its  commerce,  its  riches,  and  its  independence. 

Genoa  is  surrounded  by  a  double  wall  or  rampart;  the  one 
encloses  the  town  only,  and  is  about  six  miles  in  circuit;  the 
other  takes  a  much  more  extensive  range,  and  covering  the  hills 
that  command  the  city,  forms  a  circumference  of  thirteen  miles. 
The  interior  fortification  terminates  in  a  point  beyond  the  sum- 
mit of  the  hill,  and  is  supposed  or  rather  proved  by  late  experi- 
ence to  be  of  very  considerable  strength.  As  we  rode  round 
these  extensive  works,  we  were  amused  partly  by  the  contrast  of 
the  bleak  barren  hills  that  rose  above  us,  with  the  splendor  and 
beauty  of  the  city,  its  suburbs^  and  its  harbour,  that  lay  ex- 
panded below;  and  partly  by  the  accounts  which  our  guides  gave 
us  of  the  French  and  Austrian  positions,  and  of  the  various  vicis- 
situdes of  the  late  siege.  These  anecdotes  interested  us  at  the 
moment,  because  the  event  was  recent,  and  we  had  the  theatre 
of  £he  contest  before  our  eyes;  but  the  siege  of  Genoa  after  all 


of  these  charities  my  readers  maj  differ,  as  well  as  about  the  best  method  of  pro- 
Tiding  for  the  poor  in  general ;  but  as  to  the  generous  spirit  that  prompted  these 
deeds  of  mercj,  and  fed  these  funds  of  benevolence,  Aere  can  be  but  one  senti^ 
ment.  It  is  to  be  recollected,  that  commerce  at  Genoa  was  no  derogation  from 
nobility,  and  that  the  greater  part  of  this  body  were  engaged  in  commercial 
speculations* 
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was  a  petty  occurrence  in  the  history  of  a  campaign  that,  after 
more  than  twice  ten  centuries  of  contest,  Jaid  the  glories  of 
Italy  at  the  feet  of  the  GatUs^  and  opened  the  garden  of  Europe 
to  the  devastation  of  a  swarm  of  semi-barbarians. 

Genoa  presents  no  vestige  of  antiquity*;  if  ever  she  possessed 
magnificent  edifices  or  trophies  of  glory  they  have  long  since 
mouldered  in  the  dust,  or  been  swept  away  by  the  waves.  Her 
name  alone  remains,  and  that  name  she  has  ennobled  since  the 
fall  of  the  empire  by  a  series  of  great  achievements  abroad,  and  at 
home  by  an  almost  uninterrupted  display  of  industrious  exer- 
tions, bold  speculations,  and  wise  councils^.  Genoa  is  one  of 
the  three  great  republics  which,  during  the  middle  ages,  that  is, 
at  a  period  when  the  rest  of  Europe  was  immersed  in  slavery, 
ignorance,  and  barbarism,  made  Italy  the  seat  of  liberty, 
of  science,  and  of  civilization,  and  enabled  her,  though  bereft  of 
general  empire  not  only  to  outshine  her  contemporary  powers,  but 
even  to  rival  at  least  in  military  fame  and  domestic  policy,  the 
glories  of  Greece  herself  in  her  most  brilliant  era.  Of  these  re- 
publics Venice  was  undoubtedly  the  first,  and  Genoa  confessedly 
the  second.  These  honours  she  acquired  by  her  commerce  and 
by  her  fleets,  which  enabled  her  often  to  dispute,  and  firequently 
to  share  the  empire  of  the  seas  with  her  adversary.  At  one  period 
indeed  the  Ligurian  capital  had  for  some  time  the  advantage, 
and  reigned  queen  of  the  Mediterranean. 

About  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  not  Corsica  and ' 


*  GenoOy  though  called  by  Strabo  the  emporium  of  the  Ligurian  shore,  seema 
io  have  been  a  place  of  little  importance :  Livj  calls  it  oppidum^  a  term  that  im- 
plies either  a  mere  town  or  a  strong  post 
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Sardinia  onlyi  but  the  islands  of  the  Archipthg^^  and  the  coasts 
of  Syria  and  Africa,  acknowledged  the  sovereignty  of  Genoa, 
and  even  the  imperial  city  of  Consiantmopk  itself  saw  a  colony 
of  Genoese  established  in  its  suburbs.     But  while  these  glorious 
events  succeeded  each  other  rapidly  abroad,  at  home  Genoa  was 
convulsed  by  intestine  debates  and  perpetual  contests  between 
the  nobles  and  people.    Similar  divisions  took  place  in  ancient 
Rome,  and)  like  the  political  differences  that  exist  in  England, 
contributed  merely  to  agitate  the  public  mind,  to  keep  it  awake 
to  its  interests,  to  introduce  improvements,  and  by  incessant  at- 
tacks to  hold  the  government  in  a  state  of  wholesome  restraint. 
The  domestic  broils  at  Genoa^  though  of  the  same  nature,  pro- 
duced very  different  effects,  and  generally  terminated  either  in 
subjecting  the  city  to  the  despotism  of  a  ruler,  or  in  sacrificing 
its  independence  to  foreign  influence^  Hence  we  find  the  Genoese, 
notwithstanding  their  republican  spirit,  submitting  to  the  autho- 
rity»  or  rather  coiuting  the  protection,  of  the  Emperors,  the  Popes, 
Ae  Kings  of  Spain,  of  Naples,  and  of  France,  and  the  Princes  of 
Mtimi  and  of  Montferrat,  and  thus  bartering  their  liberty  for  a  pre- 
carious and  dishonourable  tranquillity.  It  is  true,  she  seldom  bore 
the  yoke  long ;  but  she  accustomed  herself  to  bear  it,  and  lost  not 
a  little  of  that  abhorrence  to  foreign  influence  and  of  that  high 
sense  of  independence,  which  is  the  leading  feature  or  rather  the 
very  soul  and  essence  of  a  repubUc.     Hence,  even  down  to  our 
own  times  we  find  the  Genoese  more  under  the  influence  of 
foreigners  than  the  other  states  of  Italy,  and,  unfortunately  for 
its  own  welfare,  peculiariy  c^n  to  the  intrigues  and  insinuations 
of  France,  not  only  before,  but  even  since  its  &tal  revolution. 

But  to  return  back  to  the  more  brilliant  periods  of  the 
Genoese  history,  there  are  two  events  recorded  in  its  annals,  on 
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which  the  mind  rests  with  some  complacenc  j ;  the  one  is  it9 
siege  in  the  year  thirteen  hundred  and  seventeen,  and  the  other 
its  war  with  Venice.  The  former  of  these  events  has  been  con[i^ 
pared  by  the  Italian  historians  to  the  ^iege  of  IVoy,  and  is  repre* 
sented  as  uniting  as  many  different  tribes,  calling  forth  as  much 
talent  and  enei^,  and  e:sdiibiting  as  many  vicissitudes  as  that  weU^ 
known  contest.  However  the  result  was  very  diflferent — Troy  fell^ 
and  Gewa  triumphed;  but  the  tall  of  Troi/  has  been  ennobled 
by  Homer,  while  the  triumphs  of  Genoa  are  lost  in  oblivion. 
It  is  surprising  that  an  event  so  interesting  at  the  time,  and  so 
glorious  to  the  Guelphs^  then  the  popular  party  in  Italy,  an 
event  connected  with  the  fate  of  a  powerful  republic,  and  claii^- 
ing  the  attention  of  all  the  Mediterranean,  should  not  have  been 
celebrated  by  one  or  other  of  the  imany  Poets  which  that  very 
century  and  the  following  produced  in  Italy,  especially  a^  the 
subject,  like  that  of  the  Greek  poet,  would  have  afforded 
an  opportunity  of  displaying  all  the  varieties  ^f  the  national 
character,  and  all  the  diversities  of  the  ri^ons  and  gpvernmants 
of  Italy,  with  numberless  anecdotes  taken  iwro  the  jpecorde  of 
its  cities  and  of  its  illuntrious  families* 

The  other  event  to  which  I  alluded,  is  the  long  and  arduous 
contest  between  Genoa  and  Venice^  whk^h  the  same  his<toii«ais 
produce  as  a  parallel  to  the  second  Punic  w^,  both  in  its 
duration,  in  its  ex^tent,  and  in  the  perseverance  and  animosity 
of  the  contending  parties.  Another  feature  of  reserablanpe 
has  been  observed,  and  that  is,  that  the  Power  finally  victorious 
seemed  at  one  period  nearer  ruin  than  its  rival  ^;  font  thou^  in 


*  Adeo  yaiia  belli  fortuna,  anoepsque  Mars  fuit,  ut  propius  periculum  fuerint, 
qui  vicenmt — TU.  Liv.  lib.  xxi. 
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this  respect,  as  indeed  in  many  others,  Venice  emulated  Rome, 
yet  in  another  she  fell  far  *  short  of  her  grand  archetype,  and 
basely  solicited  peace  in  circumstances  id  which  Rome  rejected 
all  offers  with  disdain.  But  these  considerations  are  confined 
to  the  contending  republics;  not  so  the  consequences  of  the 
contest,  which,  if  we  may  believe  a  judicious  historian*,  by 
weakening  the  two  great  maritime  states  of  Italy,  destroyed  the 
balance  of  power,  and  opened  the  way  to  the  conquests  of  the 
Turks  in  the  succeeding  century. 

According  to  the  same  writer,  Italy  owes  to  that  destructive 
rivality,  the  loss  of  her  mercantile  superiority,  and  the  lead 
which  the  Portuguese  and  Spaniards  afterwards  took  in  the  dis* 
covery  of  the  East  and  West  Indies,  and  in  the  general  commerce 
of  Europe.  Certain  it  is  that  Venice^  though  she  carried  on 
the  war  against  the  Turks  with  unabated  courage  down  to  the 
commencement  of  the  last  century,  yet  could  no  longer  boast 
of  certain  victory,  or  meet  the  infidels  with  the  same  confidence 
of  success.  Instead  of  increasing  her  empire,  she  could  not 
even  maintain  its  integrity,  and  saw  with  unavailing  indignation 
island  after  island  wrested  from  her  by  the  Mussulman  arms. 
If  the  victors  had  to  lament  the  consequences  of  this  civil 
contest,  the  vanquished  it  must  be  supposed  felt  them  still  more 
vitally.  In  truth,  the  Genoese  fleets,  I  believe,  never  afler  per- 
formed any  achievement  worthy  the  ancient  prowess  and  fame 
of  the  republic. 

While  Venice^  even  till  the  moment  of  her  extinction^  kept 


*  Abbate  Denina. 
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some  and  indeed  several  of  her  dependencies,  Genoa  had  lost  all 
hdr's  long  before  the  last  fatal  invasion  of  the  French  ;  and  her 
contest  with  Corsica^  the  only  one  that  remained  to  her  till  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  after  having  displayed  her  weakness, 
terminated  in  the  surrender  of  that  island  to  the  King  of 
France. 

But  if  Genoa  had  the  mortification,  during  the  last  three  centu- 
ries, of  sedng  her  glory  on  the  decline,  it  must  be  owned  that 
she  found  some  compensation  in  the  internal  tranquillity  which 
she  has  almost  invariably  enjoyed  during  that  period.  This 
tranquillity  is  ascribed  to  the  revolution  which  the  celebrated 
Andrea  Doria  planned  and  executed  with  so  much  decision  and 
ability,  by  which  he  wrested  his  country  from  the  grasp  of 
France,  secured  her  independence  abroad,  and  by  a  fair  and 
moderate,  if  not  a  perfect  government,  established  order  and 
concord  at  home.  This  event  occurred  in  the  beginning  of  Sep- 
fember  of  the  year^l528,  and  is  still  commemorated  by  a  festival 
of  thanksgiving. 

.In  the  different  wars  that  have  taken  place  during  the  last 
.  century,  Genoa  has  generally  adhered  to  the  French  interest,  a 
line  of  policy  dictated  not  so  much  by  inclination,  as  by  in- 
terest The  vicinit}?  of  the  French  coast,  and  particularly  of 
their  grand  naval  arsenal  Touhm^  furnished  them  with  the  means 
of  annoyance,  if  the  republic  declared  against  them ;  while  the 
vast  suvs  which  they  had  borrowed  from  it,  and  the  interest 
vhich  they  paid,  ail  of  which  if  not  forfeited,  would  have  been 
suspended  by  war,  served  as  an  additional  and  probably  more 
powerful  check  on  the  temper  of  the  Genoese^  supposing  it  to 
be  hostile.  But  this  spirit  of  calculation  however  well  adapted 
VOL.  II.  '  s  s 
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to  OFdiciarj  occiirreDces^  was  misplaced  at  the  ccmxmenatmmt 
of  the  revolution:;  it  opened  their  gates  to  tbdr  enetnies,  and  by 
Biakkig  thenL^rbasters  of  a  position  so  advantageous,  contiibuted 
Bot  a  little  to  their  future  triumphs,  and  to  all  the  disasters- of 
devoted  Italj.  The  state  of  humiiiation  and  dlmost  slavery  in 
which  Genoa  now  groans,  is  therefore  in  a  certain  degree  the 
work  of  their  own  hands,  the  result  of  an  interested  and  narrow 
policy,  and  rather  a  self-inflicted  punishment  than  an  unme^ 
rited  misfortune.  Yet  I  lanctent  its  iall ;  the  fome  of  its^  past; 
achievements,,  its  present  magnificeQce,  the  industry  of  its  people^ 
and  the  boundless  charities  of  its  srobled ;  the  splendor  and  the 
Ibrtility  which  it  spreads^  over  a  scene  of  rocks  and  precipice; 
the  senatorial  dignity  of  its  government,  and  the  spark  of  Roman 
liberty  that  still  glowed  in  its  institutions,  all  combine  t^ 
awaken  compassion,  and  exdte  a  sentiment  of  deep  regret  fot 
its  ruin. 

The  day  after  our  arrival  we  were  presented  to  Ae  Doge 
{Durazzojy  a  venerable  old  man,  who  received  tts  with  great 
affability  or  rather  kindness,  and  very  obligingly  invited  us  to 
dinner,  an  honour  which  we  were  rehictanitly  compelled^  •  to 
dedine,  as  we  were  under  the  necessity  of  leaving  G^^a  before 
the  appointed  day;  a  circumdtance  which  we  hav*  many 
reasons,  to  regret.  The  nacanne»  of  the  I>Dge  weve  easy  and  un-' 
affected ;  his  conversatioD  open  and  manly.  One  sewtiffient  I 
thought  remarkable^  "  Peace/'  said  be,  **^wiily  I  hope^  fest, 
and  give  us  an  oppoftunity  of  redeeming  owr  honour.'*^'  I  bb* 
Siesved,.  (with  satis^ction  I  acknowledge,)  that  though  fcmg  em- 
ptoyed  a^iao^bassador  o£  the  rxpnblie  at  Vienna^  he  spoke  Fi*eiWh 
asi  becomes  an  Italian,  anwillingiy  and  with  the  accent  of  hia 
country    strongly  marked  Mid  perc^ptiU^^  even  to  our  eitrs. 
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We  had  twioe  the' honour  o£  aa  audience,  and  both  times,  every 
reason,  to  be  gratified  with  our  reception.  If  our  good  wishes 
can  possibly  be  of  any  .av&il5  the  venerable  Doge  will  pass 
the  evening  of  his  hooourable  life  in  glory,  and  close  it  in 
tranquiUity  I 

If  in  my  obaervatioos  on  Genoa  I  have  passed  over  some 
objects  of  curiosity  noticed  by  most  other  travellers,  such  as  the 
wtiru^  or  celebrated  plate  of  emeraU,  the'  beak  of  a  Roman 
gaUeyv  &xx  tbe  reacksr  will  remember  that  the  French  had  been 
iof  several  years,  masters  oi  tibe  city^  ttnd  that  the  articles 
alluded  to  were  either  seized  by  tfaem^  or  iiemoved  previous  to 
their  first  arrival  by.  the.  proprietors,  and  ^till  kept,  and  indeed 
likely  .long  to  ramaan,.  ii\  a  state  of  concealment. 
•    '         .   ■.      .  '.  -i  '•;      ••        M.      •        '      '. 

Sooae. anecdotes,  also  may  perhaps  be  expected  relative  to  the 
charadicr  and  proverbial  cunmng  and  dishonesty  of  tbe  Genoese. 
It  is  a  misfortune  to  a  nationr  as  well  as  to  an  individual  to  be 
branded  by  a  great  and  pbpukr  poet  with  the  imputation  of  vice, 
or  even::hdd  .up  tio  ridicuk.  The  stain  is  indelible,  and  the 
lAgwiwi  deoeitfal,  dum  falkre  fata  sinebanty  will  be  repeated  in 
e^ery  .school^  and. echoed  from  pole  to  pole  as  losig.as  men 
iriiatt  riead^:  or.Viirgil  be  undeiatood..  Yet  supposing  this  impi^ 
tatioo  td  haw;  beeapi.apphcafa^  to  the  ancient,  it  is  not  fiiir  to 
QOQclude  from,  th^ac^  that  it  is  equally  so  to  the  modern  Xi^ 

The  character  of  a  nation  is  the  result,  of  climate^  soil,  religion, 
government,  and  numberless  other  circumstances,  most  of  which 
are  li^ible  to  various  modifications,,  and  of  oourae  not  always 
regulair  ia  their  effects.    Now  of  all  theses  causes' the  two  first 

s  s  2 
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alone  remain  unaltered.  The  Ligurians  still  live  under  the  same 
genial  sky,  and  still .  inhabit  the  same  rugged  mountains ;  in 
every  other  respect  they  differ  essentially  irbin  their  fore&thers; 
These  had  long  struggled  with  enemies  more  powerfiil,  more 
numerous,  and  better  disciplined  than  themselves.  Art  and 
stratagem  became  their  principal  weapons,  and  the  fastnesses 
of  the  mountains  were  their  only  retreats.  Thus,  necessity  first 
broke,  and  long  habit  inured  them  both  to  patience  and  to  deceit, 
and  made  these  two  qualities  the  prominent  features  of  their  na-* 
tional  character.  The  modem  Ligurians  enriched  by  <x>mmarce 
smile  .at  the  sterility  of  their  soil,  and  blest  for  ages  in  the  en- 
joyment of  liberty,  they  have  defended  it  as  it  deserves  to  be 
defended,  with  courage  and  open  force.  TThey  hate  met  their 
enemies  in  array,  and  obtained  many  a  ^orious  victory  by  skill 
and  intrepidity.  Stratagem  does  not  seem  to  have  entered  into 
their  tactics,  nor  do  we  hear  that  even  in  their  negotiations  and 
treaties  they  have  been  remarkable  for  subterfuge  or  duplicity. 
I  need  not  observe  the  influence  which  Christianity  must  have 
over  the  national  character,  and  the  improvement  which  must 
inseparably  accompany  the  universal  adoption  of  a  morality 
that  commands  strict  justice,  not  in  deeds  only  and  external 
transactions,  but  even  in  thought  and  desire.  This  influence  I 
acknowledge  is  sometimes  counteracted,  and  with  regard  to  some 
very  perverse  or  very  ignorant  individuals  may  now  and  then  be 
totally  suspended,  yet  with  regard  to  the  public  mind  it  is  too 
generally  felt  and  acknowledged,  to  admit  of  such  constant  habi- 
tual contravention  as  can  make  dishonesty  and  theft  a  feature 
of  the  national  character. 

To  these  considerations  we  may  add,   that  Genoa  subsists 
entirely  by  commerce,  and  that  the  essential  interests  of  such 
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a  naticm  compel  it  necessarily  to  cultivate  good  iaith  and 
hdnesty  as  prime  and  indispensable  virtues,  nor  has  it  ever, 
I  believe,  been  heard  that  the  bankers  and  merchants  in 
Genoa  have  been  deficient  in  these  qualities.  When  I  say 
bankers  and  merchants,  I  include  many  of  the  nobles,  and 
almost  all  the  opulent  and  respectable  part  of  the  community, 
that  is,  the  portion  which  gives  life,  colour,  and  energy,  or  in 
other  words,  character  to  a  people.  As  for  the  mob,  it  would 
be  very  unfair  indeed  to  form  an  estimate  of:  the  worth  of 
any  nation  from  their  ignorance  and  vices;  for,  though  they 
may  have  several  qualities  in  common  with  the  higher  orders, 
yet  as  they  are  less  under  the  influence  of  moral  restraint, 
their  vices  more  frequently  predominate.  Not  that  I  mean 
to  insinuate  that  the  populace  of  Genoa  are  in  any  respect 
more  vicious  than  the  same  dass  in  other  capitals,  but  such 
they  have  been  represented,  at  least  with  regard  to  pilfering; 
and  as  a  proof,  we  are  told  by  strangers  even  at  Genoa^  that  the 
merchants,  in  order  to  avoid  the  losses  occasioned  by  their  dis* 
honesty,  employ  as  porters  men  from  Bergamo^  a  strong  bodied 
honest  race,  to  the  total  exclusion  of  their  own  countrymen. 
The  fact  may  be  admitted,  but  the  motive  is  not  quite  so  clear. 
All  the  chairmen  in  London  are  Irish,  almost  all  the  watchmen 
of  the  same  nation;  therefore  some  sagacious  foreigner  may 
infer,  that  the  English  people  are  too  weak  for  chairmen,  too 
thievish  and  dishonest  for  watchmen.  We  should  smile  at  the 
absurdity  of  such  a  reasoner.  As  for  the  habits  of  over-reach- 
ing, cheating,  and  deceiving  strangers,  they  are  too  common 
in  every  country,  to  be  characteristic  of  any  in  particular,  so 
general  indeed  are  they  that  I  should  find  it  difiOicult  to  fix 
upon  the  spot  where  they  are  most  prevalent.  We  may 
therefore  be  allowed  to  hope  that  the  Genoese^  though  they 
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are  Ugunam^  ijiay  fas  exempt  from  the  vioes  of  their  an* 
cestors;  and  that  religioni  libcrtj^  and  opulenov  may  ha^e 
eradicated  propensities  .  which  aroee  from  oppression  and 
misery.  j 

Satuiday  the  dghtamth  of  September^  ve  took  leave  of  our 
friends  of  the  Medvisa,  saw  the  ship  under  weigh,  ^nd  then  wt 
out  for  MUan. 
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CHAP.  xiii. 


PASSAGE  OF   THE  BOCCHfitTA NOVI MABSNGO TOBTONA-— 

THE-  PO— THE     TfiStNO— PAVIAr   ITS     HISTOBY,  EDIFICES    ANp 
tnrttUBSiTT — THE  ABBEY. 

ASOtJT  hal^  a  ttite  ftotA  the  gate  Of  Gtnoa  id  ttie  'M^  6t  ta^ 
Yher  itttbufb  <>f  ShmPkr  d^ArerUti  its  ^tUatiom  On  the  tt&k^  sAd 
tkm  10  the  Fidde0€tait6&dtrtd  it  oric6  a  place  of  gfdat  f^oft,  dild 
many  palaeeft  ivdd  vilfets  rettiaiii  ^  momintefits  of  itk  ihagili^. 
0Mc6.  l^e  ViUa  IfUperiak  is  its  principal  oftiJUiiettt;  il  iS  ^dl4 
to  hate  been  pknUed  by  PaUadio,  and  h^  md  regulair  rows  of 
ConfitMan  aM  loific  cohimns,  dti  arrang^tnent  both  simple  aiid 
faiajeBtic.  Bnt  thb  sidperb  edifice  is  neglected,  and  Hkef  md,iiy 
others  around  it,  apparently  Ming- to  tUfiW. 

We  ne*t  ewteriftd  the  Valley  of  the  l^otoetera,  so  called  fi-otii 
the  torrent  (Porcifera)  that  intersects  it.  This  stream  had 
dis6p|^eared,  and  left  fto'  traces  but  its  broad  rocky  channel ;  it 
is  said  heirete^  to  return  sometinies  with  such  rapidity  as  to 
carry  off  traVeHert  ci^ossirtg  its  chantncl,  aftd  foitering  in  the 
pasSAgef,  a  drcuttistance  trhich  occasioned  mairy  disasters  when 
the  roarf  by  in  the  very  bed  itself  of  the  river.    The  Austrians, 
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when  driven  out  of  the  city  by  the  spirited  efforts  of  its  inhabit 
tants  in  the  year  1746,  encamped  in  the  channel  of  the  Polce^ 
vera  then  dry,  but  were  alarmed  in  the  middle  of  the  night  by 
the  roaring  of  the  torrent,  descending  in  vast  sheets  from  the 
mountains,  and  sweeping  men,  horses,  and  even  rocks  before  it. 
The  army  extricated  itself  from  this  dangerous  situation  with 
difficulty,  and  not  without  the  loss  of  several  hundred  men. 

The  bridge  thrown  over  the  Polcevera  at  CamigUano  is  a  mo* 
nument  of  the  munificence  of  a  nobleman  of  the  Gentile  family. 
l^o  the  honour  of  the  Genoese  nobility,  the  same  may  be  said  of 
the  excellent  road  that  leads  firom  San  Pier  d^ Arena  to  Campo 
Marme.  This  road  follows  the  banks  of  the  Polcevera^  form-- 
ing  a  long  winding  defile  beautifully  diversified  with  villas 
and  gardens,  cypresses,  olives,  and  vineyards.  The  soil  is  inr 
deed  naturally  a  dry  naked  rock,  but  industry  protected  by 
liberty  has  covered  it  with  verdure  and  fertility.  Immedi-> 
atdy  on  leaving  Campo  Marone  the .  first  stage»  we  began  to 
ascend  the  steep  of  the  Bocchettay  one  of  the  loftiest  of  the  ma* 
ritime  Apennines  or  rather  AlpSj  (for  so  the  ridge  of  mountains 
to  the  west  of  Portus  Delphinus^  now  Porto  Fino^  was  anciently  ■ 
called.)  The  lower  and  middle  regions  of  this  mountain  are 
well-peopled,  well-cultivated,  and  shaded  by  groves  of  lofty 
chestnuts.  In  this  respect  it  resembles  the  Apennines^  but  its 
upper  parts  are  totally  Alpine,  rough,  wild,  and  barren. 

The  Bocchetta  is  one  of  the  great  bulwarks  of  Genoa.  It  was  in 
the  late  war  occupied  by  the  French,  but  forced  by  the  Austrians. 
The  trenches  and  mounds  thrown  up  by  the  former  are  still  di^ 
cernible,  and  may  be  traced  for  a  considerable  distance,  forming 
altogether  a  barrier  almost  insuperable.    The  French  army  was 
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at  least  fifteen  thousand  strong,  furnished  with  artillery  and  every 
article  of  ammunition  in  abundance,  and  commanded  by  a  ge- 
neral of  some  experience  and  of  acknowledged  intrepidity  *. 
Yet  with  all  these  advantages,  their  entrenchments  were  forced, 
and  they  were  compelled  to  shelter  themselves  behind  the 
ramparts  of  Genoa  by  an  enemy  not  twice  their  number! 

The  view  at  the  Bocchetta  is  confined  by  the  various  swells  and 
pinnacles  that  form  the  ridge  of  the  mountain,  excepting  on  one 
side,  where  it  extends  over  the  valley  of  the  Polcevera^  takes  in 
the  outworks  of  Genoa  intersecting  the  brows  of  the  hills,  and 
just  catches  a  glimpse  of  the  sea  on  each  side;  for  Genoa  itself 
lies  covered  by  its  guardian  mountains.  The  Bocchetta  is  one  of 
the  few  mountains  where  the  road  runs  nearly  over  the  summit^ 
while  in  the  other  passages  over  the  Alps  and  Apennines  it  com- 
monly winds  through  a  defile;  it  is  represented  as  one  of 
the  highest  of  the  Apennines^  though,  as  I  suspect,  without 
sufl&cient  grounds,  as  it  does  not  appear  to  rise  more  than  five 
thousand  feet  at  the  utmost  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  an  deva* 
tion  far  below  several  points  of  this  chain  of  mountains.  The 
descent  is  almost  as  long  and  tedious  as  the  ascent,  but  neither 
is  dangerous,  excepting  in  a  few  places  where  there  is  no  para- 
pet on  the  brink  of  the  precipices.  We  spent  about  six  hours 
in  the  passage  of  the  Griogo  (Jugum)  of  the  Bocchetta^  and  en- 
tered Voltaggio  about  ten  o'clock  at  night. 

Next    morning    we    set    out   early;    the    road    (the    Via 
Posthumia)  traverses  the  defile,    sometimes    on  level   ground. 


*  Mas^na. 
YOL.  H.  T  T 
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sonietiiiie8  on  the  verge  of  a  precipice  suspended  over  a  tw- 
rent  The  scenery  is  very  roniantic,  alternately  open  and 
wooded,  here  green  «nd  fertile,  there  barren  and  rocky,  thus 
presenting  all  the  delightful  contrasts  of  shade  and  naked- 
ness, of  wildness  and  cultivation,  that  characterise  the  Apen-^ 
nines.  One  of  the  most  striking  objects  that  occurred  was  the 
fortress,  of  Gavi,  occupying  the  summit  of  a  rocky  hill,  and 
Oommandiog  the  defile*  Shortly  after  we  discovered  through  a 
break  in  the  mountains  the  immense  plain  of  Piedmonte^  and  then 
crossing  the  MoUnariOp  a  high,  fertile,  and  weli-wooded  hill,  we 
found  ourselves  M  ktigHh  ai  the  foot  of  the  Apennims^  and 
tunied  for  ever  from  these  beautiful  and  majestic  moun*- 
taios. 

A  few  miles  Aurdier  on  we  entered  Ntwi^  a  small  busy  town, 
the  last  of  the  Genmse  territory,  where  several  of  the  nobles 
have  villas  in  which  they  used  to  pass  the  spring  and  autumn. 
The  country  which  we  had  traversed  exhibits  no  monuments, 
and  awak^is  few  recdilections  of  classic  ages.  The  long  con*- 
teists  c^  the  Romans  with  the  Ligurian  mountaineers  contri- 
buted less  to  their  feme  tlian  to  their  discipUne,  by  keeping  the 
legions  in  exercise,  and  accustoming  their  generals  to  caution 
Mid  vigftlance. 

"  Is  hostis,''  says  Titus  Livins,  speaking  of  these  people,  **  vdu* 
natus  ad  continendam  inter  magnorum  intervalla  bellorum  Ro- 
manis  militaram  discipHnazn,  erat;  nee  alia  provincia  militem 
iMgis  ad  virtutem  acuebat.  :  Nam  Asia,  et  amenitate  Yirfoium, 
et  copid  terrestrium  maritimarumque  rerum,  et  moUitid  hostium 
regiisque  opibus,  ditiores,  quam  fortiores  exercitus  faciebat .  •  .  . 
In  Liguribus  omnia  erant,  tjiue  miUtem  excitarent:  loca  mon- 
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tana  et  aspera^  quae  et  i{>si8  capere  labor  est,  et  ex  pr»^occupa- 
tis  dejicere  bostem — itinera  ardua,  aogusta,  infesta  insidiis;  hoslit 
levis  et  velox  et  repeatinus,  qui  nullum  usquam  tempus,  nullum 
locum  quietum  aut  securum  ease  siueret;  oppuguatio  necessaria 
munitorum  castellorum  laboriosa  fiimul  pericuiosaque:  ino{M 
regio,  quae  parsimoni4  astringeret  milites,  prasdae  haud  multum 
pr^beret.  Itaque  nou  Uxa  sequebatur,  ncm  jumeotonim  longus 
ordo  agmen  extendebat:  nihil  praeter  anna,  et  Tiros  omnem 
spem  in  armis  habeutes,  erat.  Nee  deerat  u«quam  cum  iit 
vel  materia  belli  vel  causa:  quia  propter  domesticam  inopieun 
vicinos  agros  incursabant;  nee  tamen  in  discrimen  summae  ranim 
pugnabatur^/' 

I  insert ,  this  passage  at  full  length,  not  only  on  ao^ 
cQunt  of  the  solidity  of  tiie  obwrralaoa  gnd  the  beanty  of 
the  language,  but  of  the  historical  allusions  vhioh  it  eon- 
tains,  as  they  tend  to  display  the  character  of  the  ancient 
Ligurians,  and  shew  how  widely  it  4iiffers  from  that  of  their 
descendants.  To  this  we  may  add»  that  if  the  modems  have 
not  the  activity,  the  enterpriae,  or  tbe  ptiiottoe  of  tiieir  anoes- 
tors,  ndther  have  they  the  same  motive  to  impel  them  to  war-- 
hve— poverty;  and  indeed,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  Uie 
people  throughout  the  Genoese  territory  "seem  in  genecal  wdl  fed, 
healthy,  and  contented*  Possibly  the  exactions  of  tlieir  present 
masters  (the  French),  by  p]<undenng  than  of  their  wealth  and 
restoring  their  mountains  to  Uieir  primitive  barrenness,  may  re- 
vive their  former  restlessnesei,  and  convert  them  once  more  into 
a  tribe  of  ire(&*bootipg  mountaineers* 


TT  2 
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-  The  road  from  Novi  to  Alessandria  crosses  a  plain,  fertile  and 
well  cultivated,  but  sandy  and  rather  naked.  The  ruins  of  the 
citadel  of  Tortma  (Dertana)^  demolished  by  the  French,  lie  ex- 
tended over  the  side  of  a  distant  hill,  and  from  their  magnitude 
and  whiteness  present  a  grand  and  striking  spectacle. 

We  now  entered  the  fat^l  plain  of  Marengo,  where  the  fortune 
of  Bonaparte  triumphed  over  the  skill  and  valour  of  the  ve- 
teran MelaSj  and  obtained  a  victory  which  Europe,  and  in  par- 
ticular Italy  plundered  and  enslaved,  will  long  have  reason  to 
deplore.  This  event  is  inscribed  in  bad  Latin,  Italian,  and 
French,  on  the  pedestal  of  an  insignificant  Doric  pillar,  erected 
on  the  high  road  in  the  little  village  of  Marengo :  a  few  sculls 
4Collected  in  digging  the  foundation,  and  now  ranged  in  order 
loiKid  the  pedestal,  form  a  savage  but  appropriate  ornament  to 
this  monument. 

It  is  not  my  intention,  as  indeed  it  would  be  foreign  to  my  plan, 
^  give  an  account  of  the  battle  of  Marengo,  or  add  one  more  to 
the  many  contradictory  relations  of  that  event  now  in  circulation. 
But  I  may  observe,  that  this  battle,  whether  the  scale  was  turned 
by  the  skill  or  by  the  fortune  of  Bonaparte,  was  in  its  result  one  of 
the  most  important  that  has  taken  place  either  in  modern  or  in 
ancient  times.  Compared  to  it  the  bloody  fields  of  Jemappe^ 
Jtfeerwinden,  and  Hohenlinden,  sink  into  insignificance;  their  con- 
sequences were  transitory,  and  no  country  was  permanently  lost 
or  won  by  the  contesting  parties  in  consequence  of  the  defeat 
or  victory.  Even  the  carnage  of  Canna  loses  its  horrors  when 
put  in  competition  with  the  disaster  of  Marengo.  Rome,  in  the 
wisdom  of  her  senate,  in  the  courage  of  her  people,  and  in  the 
magnanimity  of  both,  found  adequate  resources,  and  rose  from 
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ber  defeat,  more  glorious  and  more  tremendous.  At  Marengo^ 
Italy  was  laid  prostrate  and  bound  at  the  feet  of  Bonaparte^  her 
fortresses  were  abandoned,  her  ramparts  were  levelled,  or  to  use 
the  phrase  of  the  conqueror  himself,  the  Alp$  VDcre  annihilated. 
The  whole  of  this  delightful  country,  the  garden  of  Europe,  the 
mbtress  of  the  Mediterranean,  teeming  with  population,  and 
big  with  the- seeds  of  empire,  magna  mater  frugumy  magna  virUm^ 
is  now  not  nominally  but  really  and  effectuall}^  at  the  disposal 
of  France.  Often  invaded,  sometimes  overrun,  but  never  be- 
fore totally  subdued  and  in  entire  subjection  to  a  foreign  power, 
Italy  mu»t  at  length  bend  her  neck  to  the  yoke,  and  submit  like 
Greece  to  a  barbarian  conqueror.  Her  republics,  that  still  re- 
tained the  name  and  breathed  the  spirit  of  ancient  liberty,  are 
no  more;  her  cities,  each  the  capital  of  an  independent  state, 
are  now  reduced  to  provincial  towns;  her  kingdoms,  though 
still  flattered  with  the  title,  are  sunk  into  tributary  depen- 
dencies; the  monuments  of  her  glory,  and  the  masterpieces 
of  her  aj^ts,  are  all  marked  out  for  plunder;  and  what  she 
has  still  more  reason  to  deplore,  the  spirit  which  acquired  thftt 
glory  and  inspired  those  arts  is  fled  perhaps  for  ever. 

Quod  fiigiens  redituraque  nunquam 
Libertas  .  .  •  non  respicit  ultra 
Ausouiam. 

Luc.  VII. 

The  village  of  Marengo  is  about  two  miles  from  Akssan-- 
dria.  The  Bormida  in  summer,  a  shallow  stream,  spread  over 
a  wide  channel  intersected  with  little  islands  and  lined  with 
willows,  flows  within  half  a  mile  of  the  latter.  Alessandria  is 
merely  a  fortress,  and  remarkable  only  for  the  sieges  which  it 
has  sustained.    It  w»s  built  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  takes  its 
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name  from  the  then  Pope,  Alexander  III.    It  lately  belonged 
to  the  King  of  Sardinia. 

FrotU  Alessandria  we  returned  tx>  Marengo^  and  e^a  crosBinff 
the  plain  passed  through  Torfona  (anciently  Dertona\  a  town  by 
no  means  handsome,  and  proceeded  thence  to  Voghieroj  where 
we  passed  the  night-  This  town  is  supposed  to  take  its  name 
from  Vicus  IricBy  a  little  barbarized  indeed,  but  still  perceptible 
in  its  modem  appellation.  It  is  large  and  wdl  built..  In  com-* 
mon  with  the  neighbouring  cities,  Voghiera  is  said  to  havi 
suffered  more  from  the  quarrels  between  the  Emperors  and  the 
Popes,  than  from  the  arms  of  the  invading  barbarians-  The 
observation  might  perhaps  be  generalized,  as  with  few  excep* 
tions,  the  towns  of  Italy  have  been  treated  with  moie  cruelty  by 
internal  tlian  external  'enemies. 

From  Tortona  to  Voghiera^  and  indeed  to  Milan^  tlie  road 
traversed  one  of  the  most  fertile  as  wdl  as  beautiiiil  parts  of 
the  celebrated  plain  watered  by  the  l?o  and  the  Tmuoj  with 
their  many  tributary  streams,  and  bounded  by  the  Alps  and  the 
Apennines.  No  country  in  the  world  perhaps  enjoys  more  ad- 
vantages than  this  extensive  and  delicious  vale-  Irrigated  by 
rivers  that  never  fail,  it  is  clad  even  in  the  burning  months  of 
July  and  August  with  perpetual  verdure,  and  displays  after  a 
whole  season  of  scorching  sunshine,  the  deep  green  carpet  of 
the  vernal  months.  Even  in  the  beginning  of  October,  autumn 
had  scarcely  tinged  its  woods,  while  the  purple  and  yeUow 
flowet^  of  spring  still  variegiated  its  rich  grassy  meadows.  The 
climate,  like  that  of  Italy  at  lai^e,  is  uniform  and  serene,  but 
as  the  more  southern  provinces  are  refreshed  during  the 
sultry  Season  by  a  breeze  from  the  sea,  ^o  these  plains  ^re  cooled 
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by  gdes  ihoA  blow  constantly  fironi  the  bordering  mountains. 
Hence  the  traveller,  who  has  been  panting  and  melting  away  io 
the  glowing  atmosphere  of  Fhrence  «nd  Genouy  no  sooner  crosses 
the  ApennineSy  and  descends  into  the  Milanese^  than  he  finds 
bimself  revived  and  braced  by  a  freshness,  the  ipore  agreeable 
aod  unexpected  because  he  still  continues  to  enjoy  the  «am^ 
uiKiouded  sky,  and  bright  a;zure  firmament*  Nor  is  this  val^ 
deficient  as  plains,  if  extensive,  usually  are  in  interest ;  or  like 
tiie  Netherlands^  a  lifeless  level,  where  no  »weU  presents  itself  tp 
attract  tbc  ey«,  and  to  vary  the  sullen  uniformity.  The  plains  of 
the  Fo^  ^iiiclosed  between  two  phains  of  vaet  mQuntains,  always 
have  one  avid  sometunes  botli  in  view,  while  numberless  r^^ifir 
cations  branching  £roxfi  them,  interaeet  the  adjacent  coimtries 
in  all  direction^)  «^d  adorn  them  with  ridges  of  hills  tbat  dimi- 
nish in  size  and  elevation  as  they  are  more  distant  from  the 
pareot  mountains. 

The  Toad  from  Novi  to  P/ma  presents  lon  the  right  many  of 
these  euinenciesj,  resembling  the  bills  of  Surry,  and  like  them 
adorned  with  trees,  churches,  villas,  and  castlap. 

As  we  approached  the  Po  we  found  the  jroads  deep  and 
jaandy;  tbe  riv^  though  reduced  by  the  dryness  of  the  season 
to  the  deepest  |)art  of  the  channel,  is  yet  a  majestic  stream ;  we 
passed  it  on  a  %iBg  bridge,  and  admired  its  banks  as  we  glided 
across.  As  they  are  low,  they  are  susceptible  of  one  species  of 
ornament  only,  ^nd  that  consi&ts  of  groves  of  forest  trees  that 
shade  its  margin,  an^l  as  they  hang  ov«r  it  and  sometimes  bathe 
their  branches  in  its  wares,  enliven  it  by  tbe  reflection  of  their 
thick  and  verdant  foliage.  Among  these  trees  the  poplar  is 
now  as  it  was  janciently,  predominant,  and  by  its  height  and 
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spreading    form,     adds    considerably  to  the   beauty   of  the 
scenery. 

Rami  caput  umbraTere  virentes 
HeliaduiDi  totia  que  fluunt  electra  capQlis.  CUmdian. 

The  fable  of  Phaeton,  so  prettily  told  by  Ovid,  and  so  amus- 
ing to  boyish  fancy,  naturally  occurs  to  the  recollection  of  the 
traveller,  and  enhances  the  pleasure  with  which  he  contem- 
plates the  stream  and  its  bordering  scenery,  A  little  neat 
church  not  far  from  the  river,  dedicated  to  St.  Laurence^  quia 
flumen  pestemque  repulitj  shews  what  ravages  the  Po  makes» 
now  as  anciently,  when  swelled  by  rains,  and  how  much  the  in- 
habitants dread  its  inundations.  As  we  approached  Paoia^  the 
verdure  and  freshness  of  the  country,  if  possible,  increased,  and 
exhibited  an  appearance  altogether  cooling  and  delightful. 

The  Tesino  (Tidnus)  bathes  the  walls  of  Pawa,  and  waters 
its  whole  territory.  Another  branch  of  the  same  river  flows 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  town,  and  is  finely  shaded  with 
poplar  groves.  The  Ticinus  is  a  noble  stream,  clear  and  rapid. 
In  clearness  as  i^ell  as  in  the  shades  that  grace  its  banks,  it 
agrees  with  the  well-known  description  of  Silius ;  but  in  the 
rapidity  of  its  current  it  difiers  widely  from  it  *.  Perhaps  the 
poet  meant  its  apparent,  not  its  real  course,  and  if  so,  his  ex- 
pressions are  at  least  poetically  applicable;  as  the  unruffled 
smoothness  of  the  surface,  and  the  evenness  of  the  motion  deceive 

*  Cteruleas  Ticinus  aquas,  et  stagna  vadoso 
Perspicuus  servat  turbari  nescia  fundo, 
Ac  nitidum  viridi  lente  trahit  amne  Uquorem: 
Vix  credas  labi ;  ripis  tarn  mitis  opacis 
Argutos  inter  volucrum  certamina,  cantus, 
Somniferam  dudt  Incenti  gurgite  Ijmpham.        Lab.  it.  72. 
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<Sie  eye,  and  in  part  conceal  its  rapidity.  Another  circum<- 
stance,  which  contributes  much  to  the  beauty  of  this  river,  has 
not,  I  think,  been  noticed,  I  mean  its  serpentine  course  and  the 
number  of  islands  encircled  by  its  meanders,  which»  shaded  as 
they  frequently  are  with  poplars,  beeches,  and  elms,  entitle  the 
stream  to  the  epithet  of  beautiful^  attached  to  it  by  Claudian, 
Pulcher  Ticintts.  A  stone  bridge,  long  and  covered  with  a 
wooden  gallery,  leads  over  the  river  to  the  gate  of  Pavia, 

PAVIA. 

This  city  derived  its  first  and  ancient  name  from  the  river 
on  the  banks  of  which  it  stands,  and  was,  like  it,  called  Ticinum. 
Under  this  appellation  it  acquired  no  fame,  and  seems  indeed 
scarcely  to  have  attracted  notice.  The  first  battle  between 
Hannibal  and  the  Romans  under  Scipio,  reflected  a  bloody 
glare  on  the  banks  of  the  stream,  but  left  the  town,  (if  it  then 
existed,)  in  its  original  obscurity.  A  melancholy  visit  of  Au- 
gustus to  honour  the  ashes  of  Drusus,  and  a  few  disorderly 
skirmishes  in  the  contest  between  Vitellius  and  Otho,  serve 
merely  to  record  the  existence  of  Ticinum.  Between  the  sixth 
and  eighth  century  the  ancient  name  disappeared,  and  under 
the  appellation  of  Papia*^  softened  by  Italian  euphony  into 
Pavia^  the  town  became  a  coqsiderable  city,  and  the  residence 
of  a  race  of  barbarian  monarchs.  Theodoric  first  noticed  it; 
his  Gothic  successors  frequented  it,  and  the  Longobardic  princes 
not  being  masters  of  Rome,  made  it  the  capital  of  their  domi- 


*  An  appeUation  taken  from  the  Roman  tribe  of  that  name,  in  which  the  natives 
of  Ticinumj  who  enjoyed  the  rights  of  Roman  citizens,  were  enrolled.  The  name 
of  Pamia  is  therefore  strictlj  classical. 
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moD9.  While  the  seat  of  their  ignorant  court»  it  became  by 
a  singular  fate,  the  centre  of  the  few  glimmerings  of  science 
that  stiU  beamed  pn  that  benighted  region,  and  may  perhaps 
be  considered  as  the  first  mQther  university. 

Voltaire  acknowledges  that  France  owes  all  her  arts  and 
sciences  to  Italy,  and  if  we  may  believe  recorded  tradition 
Pavia  sent  b^  one  of  her  first  masters,  Pietro  di  Pisa* 
To  him  the  university  of  Paris  looks  up  as  to  her  founder, 
next  at  least  to  Charlemagne  whose  zealous  endeavours 
to  {NTopagate  knowledge  attracted  some  of  the  most  eminent 
scholars  of  the  age  to  his  capital,  and  drew  at  the  same 
time,  Alciiin  from  York  and  Pietro  from  Pavia.  Whether  either 
of  these  once  illustrious  seminaries  can  really  boast  of  so  early 
an  origin^  I  do  not  pretend  to  determine,  but  certain  it  is,  that 
to  her  University  Pavia  owes  her  principal  fame,  I  might  ahnost 
say  her  existence.  In  common  with  the  other  cities  of  Italy 
Pavia  suffered  all  the  extremes  of  barbarous  invasion  and  ty- 
rannic sway,  went  through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  the  middle 
ages,  fiourished  under  the  auspices  of  liberty,  and  finally, 
withered  away  under  the  yoke  of  monarchy.  In  this  last  stage, 
her  University  alone  suspended  her  total  extinction,  and  still 
continues  her  only  hope  and  support.  It  has  in  its  time  pro<- 
duced  many  men  eminent  in  every  branch  of  literature  and 
science,  and  is  still  supplied  writh.  professors  of  talents  and  of 
reputation.  It  has  a  noble  library,  grand  halls  for  lectures, 
anatomical  galleries,  a  botanical  garden,  and  several  well-en- 
dowed colleges ;  yet  with  all  this  apparatus,  its  schools  are  not 
much  frequented,  and  indeed  the  very  streets  of  the  town  seem 
solitary  and  forsaken-  Whether  this  desolation  be  ascribable  to 
the  influence  of  the  French,  to  the  spirit  of  the  time^,  or  to  any 
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internal  defect  in  the  constitutioei  of  the  University^  it  ia  difficult 
to  determine^ 

When  a  republic,  Pavia  Sent,  it  is  recorded,  fifteefn  thousand 
men  to  the  crusades,  a  number  equal  to  half  her  actual  popu*^ 
lation,  which  amounts  to  little  more  than  thirty  thousand  souls. 
It  is  however  some  cansolation  to  reflect,  a«  it  i*  indeed  highly 
honomrable  to  the  city^  that  its  spirit  did  not  evaporate  with 
its  prosperity,  and  that  it  was  one  of  the  few  stated  that 
has  always  rebelled  against  the  French,  and  more  than  oncd 
succeeded  in  expelling  them  from  their  walls  j  unfortunately 
in  their  last  attempt,  though  peiliaps  more  intrepid  than  in  et 
former*,  they  were  less  successful,  and  atoned  for  their  un- 
timely patriotism  by  the  blood  of  their  magistrates,  whom  Bdna-^ 
parte  ordered  to  be  shot.  Had  every  city  in  Italy  shewn  as 
much  resolution,  this  lovely  country  would  not  no^  groan  m^def 
the  iron  rod  of  a  most  insolent  enemy. 

Of  its  edifices,  whether  churches,  colleges,  or  palaces,  none^ 
for  their  magnitude,  style,  or  decorations,  seem  to  deserve 
particular  attention.  One  church  however  the  traveller  will 
visit  with  interest,  because  it  contains  the  ashes  of  Boetkui^ 
distinguished  by  his  taste  and  learning  in  an  age  of  barba* 
rism  and  ignorance,  by  his  noble  birth  at  a  time  when  few 
indeed  could  claim  patrician  honours,  and,  above  all,  by  his 
independent  senatorial  spirit \in  an  era  when  Rome, was  obliged 
to  bend  her  neck  under  the  sway  of  a  barbarian.  Though  put 
to  death  by  the  jealousy  of  a  tyrant,  he  enjoys  a  double  privi* 
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lege  which^  I  bdieve,  has  never  before  fallen  to  the  lot  of  ft 
patriot.  His  tomb  was  raised  by  an  Emperof,  and  his  epitaph 
written  by  a  Pope.  The  church  I  allude  to,  is  that  called  In 
Cielo  Aureo;  the  Emperor  was  Otho  HI.  and  the  Pope  Syl- 
vester II. 

In  the  same  temple  the  body  of  St.  Augustin  is  said  to 
repose;  it  was  transported  first  to  Sardinia  by  the  Romans  who 
fled  from  the  fiiry  of  the  Vandals  then  ravaging  Africa,  and 
afterwards  conveyed  by  order  of  one  of  the  Longobardic 
monarchs  to  Tavia^  where  it  lay  concealed  and  forgotten  till  the 
seventeenth  century.  Every  traveller  who  loves  truth  or  reveres 
genius  would  visit  with  interest  and  respect,  the  tomb  that  c<m- 
tains  the  ashes  of  the  learned,  the  pious,  the.  benevolent  Austin, 
the  christian  Plato — Qmdenimhabet^  says  Erasmus^  a  competent 
judge,  orbis  christianm  hoc  scriptare  vel  magis  aureum  tel  au- 
gustius?  But  the  oblivion  that  so  long  brooded  over  these  vene- 
rable remains,  and  the  doubts  that  must  naturally  arise  from  it, 
check  our  ardor  as  we  advance,  and  excite  an  apprehension 
lest  the  tribute  which  we  wish  to  offer  to  virtue  and  wisdom, 
should  be  erroneously  directed  to  the  putrid  dust  of  some 
northern  invader,  or  of  some  half  savage  Longobard. 

CHIARAVALLE. 

About  four  miles  from  Favia  stands  the  abbey  of  Chiaravalle, 
once  celebrated  for  its  riches  and  magnificence.  It  belonged  to 
the  Carthusian  monks,  arid  on  the  suppression  of  the  order  by 
the  Emperor  Joseph,  passed  with  a  property  of  twenty  thousand 
pounds  per  annum  to  government;  of  this  sum  about^w  hundred 
pounds  per  annum  was  annexed  to  the  hospital  of  Pavia;  of  the 
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disposal  of  the  r^ainder,  equally  appropriate  and  benevolent 
without  doubty  there  is,  I  believe,  at  present  nothing  on  record. 
A  fine  avenue  of  limes  and  poplars  shedding  a  religious  gloom 
on  the  traveller  as  he  drives  under  them,  leads  to  the  arched  en* 
trance  opening  into  a  spacious  court,  with  the  church  full  in 
front.  This  edifice  is  of  Gothic  and  Saxon  intermingled;  its 
walls  are  of  solid  white  marble,  lined  within  with  various  kinds 
of  precious  stones.  Sculpture  and  carving,  whether  in  marble^ 
gems,  or  metals,  are  here  displayed  in  all  their  pomp,  and  often-- 
times,  in  all  their  excellency.  Ornaments  indeed  are  not  so 
much  bestowed  as  squandered  on  every  part;  but  they  are  all 
so  rich,  so  perfect  in  their  kind,  so  well  placed  for  eifect,  and 
so  admirably  adapted  to  the  style  of  the  edifice  at  large,  that 
the  most  fastidious  observer  would  find  it  difficult  to  retrench 
them. 

This  abbey  was  founded  in  the  year  1400  or  thereabouts,  by 
Galeas  Viscontij  whose  tomb  stands  on  one  side  of  the  transept, 
though  the  church  itself  may  justly  be  considered  as  his  real 
mausoleum.  A  few  Augustinian  friars  are  now  employed  to 
perform  the  duties  required  by  the  foundation,  and  to  keep  the 
church  in  order,  and  it  naust  be  confessed  that  they  fulfil  their 
task  with  commendable  zeal  and  exactness,  as  few  similar 
edifices  exhibit  more  neatness,  and  cleanliness,  than  that  en* 
trusted  to  their  care.  The  view  from  the  tower  over  the  sur- 
rounding plain,  bordered  by  the  Alps  and  Apennines^  is  verdant, 
rich,  and  luxuriant  beyond  expression.  Besides  these  qualities 
it  has  another  title  to  our  attention,  as  it  was  the  theatre  of  the 
bloody  and  decisive  battle  of  Pavia^  between  the  French  and 
the  Imperialists,  which  terminated  in  the  defeat  of  the  former^ 
and  the  CADture  of  their  gallant  monarch  Francis  I. 
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A  French  traveller*  relates  an  anecdote  that  does  equal  credit 
to  this  prince's  piety  and  magnanimity  on  this  trying  occasion. 
He  was  conducted  after  the  battle  to  this  Abbey,  and  entering 
the  church  at  the  time  the  monks  were  singing  part  of  tlie  hun« 
dred  and  eighteenth  (nineteenth)  psaltn»  immediately  joined  the 
choir  in  the  following  verse: — • 

Bonum  mihi  quia  bumiliasti  me,  ut  diaoam  justifieationes  tuas. 

Such  resignation,  combined  with  so  much  valour  and  so  high  a 
spirit  in  such  circumstances,  is  heroic  and  almost  subhme. 
However,  though  we  admire  and  love  the  prince  we  cannot  but 
rejoice  in  this,  and  indeed  in  every  other  defeat  of  the  French 
army,  particularly  on  this  side  of  the  Alps.  They  are  the  most 
active  and  most  persevering  enemies  that  Italy  knows,  and  have 
wasted  her  cities  and  fields  more  frequently,  more  extensively, 
and  more  wantonly  than  any  other  invading  barbarians.  Hitherto 
indeed  they  seem  to  have  generally  met  with  the  punishment 
due  to  cruelty,  ambition,  and  insolence^  and  their  short-lived 
triumphs  on  Hesperian  ground  have  terminated  in  discomfiture 
and  ruin.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  that  their  late  successes  will  be  as 
transient  as  their  ancient  victories,  and  add  another  proof  to 
the  observation  of  the  poet,  that  the  Lily  is  not  destined  to 
flourish  in  Italian  soil  *. 


«  Abbd  Riehard. 

*  Merlin  gli  fe  veder  che  quasi  tutti 

Gli  altri,  che  poi  di  Francia  scettro  avranno, 
O  di  ferro  gli  eserciti  distrutti, 
O  di  fama,  o  ^  peste  si  Tedranno ; 
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They  still  shew  the  chamber  in  which  the  French  monarch 
was  confined  during  the  first  day  and  night  of  his  captivity.  It 
is  smal],  plain,  and  unadorned,  as  all  the  private  apartments, 
even  of  the  richest  abbies,  invariably  are,  and  is  distinguished 
only  by  the  imaginary  importance  which  it  derives  from  the 
presence  of  the  royal  captive.  ' 

We  left  the  abbey  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  rolled  rapidly 
over  a  smooth  and  level  road,  and  entered  Milan  about  nine 
o'clock. 


£  ^  brevi  allegreaae,  e  liiBgU  lutti^ 
Poco  ^uadagno,  ed  infiDito  danno 
Riporteran  d'ltalia ;  che  nan  lice 
CheH  Giglio  in  quel  terreno  abbia  radice^ 

Ariosto,  Orlando  Furiosoy  Canto  xxxf  ii.  10. 

The  flower  de  luce  or  lily  wa9  tbe  distinctive  ornament  of  the  royal  arms  of 
France. 
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CHAP.  XIV. 


MILAN,    ITS  HISTORY,    ITS    CATHEDRAL COMPARISON  BSTWRi^N 

ROMAN    AND     GOTHIC     ARCHITECTURE ST.   CHARLES    BORRO- 

MEO,   HIS  CHARACTER ^ST.  AMBROSE BASILICA  AND  BIBUO- 

THECA  AMBROSIANA COLLEGES  AND  HOSPITALS  OP  MILAN-— 

CHARACTER  OF  ITS  INHABITANTS. 

JjjlILAN^  Milanoj  anciently  Mediolanum^  may  be  ranked  among 
the  fe?r  cities  of  Italy  which  have,  I  will  not  say  escaped,  but  risen 
superior  to  the  devastation  of  ages,  wars,  and  revolutions,  and 
brought  down  to  modern  times  the  greatest  part,  if  not  the  whole, 
of  their  ancient  celebrity.  This  city  may  certainly,  during  certain 
periods  of  her  history,  have  enjoyed  greater  independence,  but  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  for  any  length  of  time  she  could  ever 
boast  of  so  exuberant  a  population,  so  wide  a  circumference,  or 
such  durable  peace  and  prosperity,  as  from  the  middle  to  the  end 
of  the  last  century.  Many,  we  well  know,  are  the  blessings  which 
accompany  independence;  but  independence,  by  which  I  mean 
exemption  from  foreign  influence,  is  only  a  partial  advantage  if 
it  be  not  perfected  by  liberty.  This  observation  is,  I  think,  in 
a  peculiar  manner  elucidated  by  the  history  of  Milan,  which, 
from  its  situation,  the  fertility  of  the  surrounding  country,  and 
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the  mildness  ot  the  climate,  soon  attained,  and  with  a  few  inter- 
vals of  visitation  and  disaster  generally  preserved,  but  never 
exceeded,  a  certain  mediocrity  of  fame  and  magnificence. 

This  dty,  like  most  of  those  situated  between  the  Alps  and 
Apenmnes^  is  of  Gallic  origin.  The  Imubrians  were  its  founders, 
and  at  an  early  period  of  Roman  history,  built  it,  or  rather 
erected  a  few  hovels,  which  gradually  rose  from  a  village 
to  a  town,  and  at  length  became  a  city,  that  is,  during 
the  reign  of  Tarquinius  Priscus,  or  perhaps  his  successor 
Ancus  Martius.  As  the  capital  of  a  considerable  territory  it 
had  acquired,  in  the  year  of  Rome  531,  strength  sufficient  to 
keep  a  Roman  army  in  check  for  some  time,  and  to  require  the 
united  efforts  of  two  Consuls.  Under  Roman  con troul  it  enjoyed 
tranquillity  undisturbed  for  many  ages,  increased  in  extent  and 
opulence,  improved  in  the  polite  arts,  and  became  the  seat  of 
an  academy,  honoured,  if  we  may  be  allowed  to  conjecture 
from  an  inscription  still  extant,  with  the  appellation  of  Nov^s 
Athena.  One  advantage  indeed  this  city  possessed  quite  peculiar 
to  itself,  as  its  prosperity  was  rather  increased  than  diminished 
by  the  civil  wars  and  invasions  of  the  third  and  fourth  centuries; 
so  that  while  the  other  cities  of  Italy  and  of  the  whole  empire 
were  gradually  wasting  away  under  the  increasing  calamities  of 
the  times ;  and  even  Rome  herself,  with  all  her  lofty  preroga- 
tives of  majesty  and  fame,  saw  her  streets  deserted  and  her 
pomp  withering  under  the  influence  of  warring  Powers;  Milan 
flourished  in  population  and  splendor,  and  became,  not 
indeed  the  nominal  but  oftentimes  the  real  seat  of  empire. 
Such  was  its  state  under  some  of  the  successors  of  Constantine, 
and  particularly  during  the  reign  of  the  VaUntinians,  and 
such  its  glory  when  described  by  Ausonius,  and  decorated  with 
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temples  and  porticos,  bathd  and  amphitbeatrei.  Bfit  here  iti 
ancient  prosperity  closed^  and  the  era  of  its  disastai  oonnmenctd^ 
Seated  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps^  its  situatioa  exposed  Jt  to  the 
attacks,  while  its  splendor  and  fame  attracted  the  attention  of 
everjr  invading  barbarian*  Attiia  Tisited  it  in  bis  farjy  and 
^t  plondei-edy  then  botehered  ita  inhabitaiitfw  ViexX  the 
Gothsy  under  VitigeSf  in  order  to  ptinifth  an  effmi  of  Rohhm 
i^irit  indignantly  spuming  at  thtdr  yoke^  delivered  it  op  to 
flames  and  devastation.  It  was  tiiea  taken  and  ncked  by  tktf 
Lmgv^ardi^  Under  their  King  Albaifif  and  abandoned  during 
the  existence  of  their  kingdcmiy^  to  contempt  and  iiudgDttfieaiice 
C//aEr/era0gm  restored  it^  in  part  at  leasts  to  its  foruer  dignity; 
but  one  of  bis  succeflttors^  the  Etnperor  BAfbtay^sMt  imtated  bjr 
the  insolence  of  its  inliabitants,  or  perhaps  ini»tigatoi  by  the 
iieigbboiiring  rival  cities,  raised  it  to  the  ground,  ttid  if  we  majr 
believe  some  historians^  tore  np  its  foundations  and  pAMcdl  the 
piovgfashare  over  its  ruins.  But  Milan  survited  even  this  tr©» 
ttiendous  i  isitation,  and  roee  almost  imaaediately,  aad  efen  widi 
the  assistance  of  the  same  prince^  from  h&  ashes% 

This  re'^stablisfamenty  as  irell  &»  her  foriner  spiendar,  iras  in 
some  measure  owing  to  the  zeal  and  authority  cf  her  pastors^ 
tvho,  like  the  Roman  pontiffs,  after  having  long  bee&  the  beae* 
factors  and  i%itherB»  of  their  fioeks^  at  length  became  their  #ote* 
reigns.  One  of  them,  of  the  name  of  Vkccmti^  tranc^mitted 
his  temporal  aatherity  to  his  nephew,  whose  descendants 
reigned  for  several  generations  with  considerable  influ«ence  and 
reputation.  Of  these  dukes,  for  such  was  their  title,  John  Galeoi 
Viscontiy  was  the  most  distinguished,  and  the  first  perhaps  who 
merited  both  by  his  military  tai)ents,  and  by  his^  useful  institutioiK^ 
the  sovereignty  which  his  ancestors  had  inf  part  osttvped^    The 
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Cathedral  otMilariy  the  Carthusian  abbey  oiPama.  several  bridges 
and  aqueducts,  and  fibove  all  the  various  canals  that  intersect, 
drain,  and  fertilise  this  country,  are  to  this  day  monuments  of 
llie  piety,  the  patriotism,  and  the  benevolence  of  this  prince. 

Unfortunately  for  Jfi^n,  and  indeed  for  all  Italy,  the  family 
of  the  Vuoomti  formed  matrimonial  connections  with  the  royal 
dynasty  of  France,  nrhich  on  the  extinction  of  the  former,  |aid 
daara  to  its  territories,  and  made  repeated  attempts  with  various 
success  to  take  possession  of  them.  The^e  attempts  at  length 
tortninated  in  the  decisive  battle  of  Pavia^  which  broke  the 
French  pov»  in  Italy,  and  secured  the  possession  of  Milan  to 
Spain,  and  eventually  to  Austria,  which  retained  it,  with  a  few 
intervals  of  inoidental  and  temporary  inciii:sions^  till  the  French 
levdktiQiiary  ixmuiioQ. 

I  have  elsewhere  observed  diat  the  Austrian  government  is  in 
general  mild  and  benevolent,  and  that  the  provinces  under  its 
controul  eigpy  a  fiiir  praportion  of  ease  and  prosperity.  This 
observation  is  peculiarly  applicable  to  the  Milanese^  the  natural 
£artiUty  of  whioh^  if  the  cultivators  be  not  diecked  hy  despotic 
rpgulatiooa,  and  partial  taxation,  supplies  in  abundance  all  the 
comforts  of  life,  and  all  that  can  stimulate  and  recompense  in« 
dttsibry^  Hence,  under  the  Austrian  sway,  it  exhibited  like  the 
Netherlands^  a  iioene  of  peculation,  riches,  and  felicity,  seldom 
equalled  even  in  fisoe  countries,  and  alike  delightAil  to  the 
eye,  asid  to  die  mkid  of  the  humane  traveller.  The  Emperor 
Jpseph^  with  good  intentions  but  bad  policy,  first  disturbed  the 
iraaquilhty  of  both  these  happy  provinces,  in  attempting  to  in- 
troduce ianovations,  most  of  which,  whether  in  their  own  nature 
vaeiklfir  ac^^wteM  unquestionably  unpopular.    The  fermenta* 
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tion  excited  by  these  ill-advised  measures,  was  scarcely  ap* 
peased  by  the  prudence  of  Leopold^  Joseph's  successor,  when 
the  French  revolution  burst  forth,  like  a  volcano,  and  disgorged 
its  burning  torrent  over  all  the  neighbouring  territories.  How 
long  the  effects  of  this  infernal  ebullition  may  be  felt,  or  how 
fer  its  ravages  may  extend,  it  is  difficult  to  determine.  'Suffice 
it  to  say,  that  both  the  Milanese  and  the  Netherlands  fell  vnthin 
its  range,  and  have  experienced  the  full  effect  of  its  fury.  The 
latter,  plundered  of  its  riches,  and  its  constitution,  and  de* 
prived  of  half  its  population,  shares  with  France,  her  name,  her 
misery,  and  her  infamy.  The  former  erected  into  the  capital  »of 
a  nominal  republic,  but  in  fact,  of  a  miserable  and  oppressed 
province,  sees  its  resources  swallowed  up  in  contributions,  its 
churches  stript,  its  public  estabUshments  plundered,  its  youth 
corrupted  and  enrolled  in  the  armies  of.  its  oppressors,  and  all 
its  scenes  of  peace  and  opulence,  and  all  its  prospects  of  secu« 
rity,  turned  into  dismay,  want,  and  uncertainty. 

r 

Milan  is  a  great  and  splendid  city,  near  eleven  miles  in  cir« 
cuniference,  containing  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
inhabitants.  Its  general  appearance  however,  does  not  in  my 
opinion,  correspond  with  its  reputation;  the  streets  are  not 
always  either  wide  or  regular,  or  well  built,  and  it  presents  few 
edifices  of  magnificence  or  beauty  sufficient  to  attract  attention. 
Of  these,  the  Cathedral  without  doubt  is  the  principal.  It  is 
situated  almost  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  and  occupies  part  of 
the  great  square.  It  is  of  Gothic  architecture,  and  its  materials 
are  white  marble.  In  magnitude  this  edifice  jrields  to  few  in 
the  universe.  Inferior  only  to  the  Basilica  Vaticana,  it  equals  in 
length,  and  in  breadth  surpasses  the  cathedral  of  Florence  and  St. 
Paul's ;  in  the  interior  elevation  it  yields  to  both;  in  exterior  it 
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exceeds  both ;  in  fret-work^  carving,  and  statues,  it  goes  beyond 
all  churches  in  the  world,  St.  Peter's  itself  not  excepted.  Its 
double  aisles,  its  clustered  pillars,  its  lofty  arches ;  the  lustre  of 
its  walls;  its  numberless  niches  all  filled  with  marble  figures,  give 
it  an  appearance  novel  even  in  Italy,  and  singularly  majestic. 
Such,  at  least,  it  must  appear  to  those  who*  admire  the  Gothic 
manner  called  by  the  ItaUans  Tedesca^  so  uncommon  in  Italj 
in  its  purity,  as  most  of  the  edifices  that  bear  that  appellation  are, 
as  I  have  before  observed,  a  mixed  style  formed  of  a  degrada*^ 
tion  of  Roman  architecture  dressed  up  in  maresco  ornaments. 
The  admirer  of  English  Gothic  will  observe  one  peculiarity, 
which  is,  that  in  the  cathedral  of  Mi/an,  there  is  no  screen,  and 
that  the  chancel  is  entirely  open,  and  separated  from  the  nave 
only  by  its  elevation. 

In  the  front  of  the  chancel,  and  almost  immediately  above 
the  steps,  rises  on  four  additional  steps  the  altar,  and  behind  it, 
in  a  semicircular  form,  the  choir.  Thus  the  altar  stands  as  i|i 
the  Roman  BasilioBj  and  indeed  in  all  ancient  churches,  betweeb. 
the  clergy  and  the  people.  Two  circumstances  are  particularly 
observable  in  this  church  ;  the  one. is,  that  there  are  no  chapels 
properly  so  called,  because  the  Ambrosian  rite,  which  long  re* 
tained  the  ancient  custom  of  allowing  one  altar  only,  and  one 
service  in  each  church,  not  having  conformed,  to  the  modem 
mode  when  the  cathedral  was  commenced,  no  provision  was 
made  in  the  plan  for  private  masses  and  oratories.  This  omis- 
sion contributes  much  to  the  simplicity  and  unity  of  the  edifice- 
Altars  however  there  now  are  in  abundance,  but  placed  in  such 
a  manner  as  does  not  interfere  with  the  general  design.  The 
second  is  the  thinness  of  the  pillars  or  rather  of  the  clusters  of 
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pilljiray  which,. while  they  support  the  vault,  and  aw  of  course 
numerousi,  amountiug  to  fifty«-two,  yet  conceal  no  part  of  the 
edifice,  and  allow  the  eye  to  nnge  over,  the  ivYuAq  at  pleasure. 
Hqw  much  superior,  in  fact,  are  pillare  to  buttresaeft,  aod  colonr 
jiadep  to  arcades!  the  lightness,  the  simplicity,  and  the  ppenneM 
of  the  one,  to  the  cumfoeisome  weight  of  the  other,  which  occtu* 
pieB  so  much  space,  conceals  so  many  parts,  and  so  obstructs  the 
ii{4)earajice  qf  an  edifice.  In  truth,  the  trareller  when  Ue  lias 
sfiBo  fuid  admired  the  majestic  simplicity  of  8i.  Peter  ad  Vm^ 
mUa^  Sta.  Mama  Maggipn^  and  St  Patdy  fuari  U  mura^  views 
/lyen  the  tp\wring  arcades  oi St.  Peters  with  regret,  and  himents 
that  a  eoloaaade  b  wanting  to  the  interior  perfection  of  the 
Vatican. 

The  pi]lars  of  the  cathedral  of  Milan  are  more  than  ninety 
feet  in  height^  and  about  eight  in  diameter.  The  dimensions 
of  the  idiundb  at  krgo  are  as  follows :  In  length  four  hundred 
and  ninety  fset,  in  breadth  two  hundred  and  ninety'^eigkt, 
■D  interior  deyalkm  under  the  dome  two  hundred  and  fifty^ 
flgbtf  and  foter  hundred  in  cxterioi:,  that  is  to  the  summit  of 
the  tower^  The  pavem^t  is  fortned  of  marble  of  different 
•eolgMTs,  disposed  in  various  patterns  and  figures.  The  nnmher 
«f  niches  is  great,  and  every  niche  has  its  statue,  which,  with 
ihose  placed  on  the  baUuatnade  of  the  roof,  are  reported  to 
amount  to  morn  than  fimr  thousand.  Many  sonong  them  are 
said  te  fae  of  g^neat  merit. 

Owr  the  dome  rises  a  tower  or  spire,  or  rather  obelisk,  for 
its  singviar  shape  renders  it  difficult  to  ascertain  its  appellation, 
which,  whatewf  nay  be  its  intrinvc  merit,  adds  little  either  to  the 
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beMty  or  to  the  magnificenoe  of  the  structure  which  it  surmounti; 
lliis  obelisk  wte  Erected  about  the  middle  of  the  last  cen- 
tury ^^  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  die  best  architects.  Though 
misplaced^  its  form  is  Hot  in  itself  iiielegftnt,  while  its  archie 
f ectute  abd  itiecbanisnl  are  extremely  ingieniotis,  and  deserve 
minute  ^xmnindtion.  In  ascending  the  tiravdler  will  obterre^ 
that  the  fOof  of  the  church  i»  corered  with  blocks  of  inatbld» 
c<>nn^6t6d  tOgeth^  by  a  tement^  that  has  not  only  its  hardness 
and  dttfability#  but  its  colour,  so  that  the  eye  scarcdjr  perceives 
the  juncture,  and  the  whole  roof  appears  one  immense  piec^  of 
white  shining  marble.  The  view  from  the  summit  is  eitCnsrv© 
and  even  novel,  as  it  includes  not  only  the  city  and  the  rich  plain 
of  Milani  interseoted  with  riv^^  and  ctmals,  cov<^ed  with  g^r- 
dens^  orchards,  vineyards,  and  groves,  and  thickly  studded  with 
villages  add  towns ;  but  it  extends  to  the  grand  frame  of  Uiis 
picture,  and  takeit  ih  the  neighbouring  AlpSj  forming  a  mag^ 
nificent  setnicirck  uid  uniting  thdir  bleak  ridges  ititb  tb&  mitder 
and  mor6  distant  Apennines. 

The  traveler  will  regret  as  he  descends^  that  instead  of 
heaping  this  useless  sand  cunbersoote  quarry  npoii  the  dom^i 
the  trustees  of  the  edifik:e  did  not  employ  the  ttiot^y  expended 
upon  it  in  erecting  a  front,-  (for  that  essential  part  is  still  want- 
ing), correspoiiding  with  the  style  and  sCateKness  of  this  superb 
temple.  A  ftont  has  indeed  beefn  begun,  but  in  a  talsrte'  so 
dissimilar  to  that  of  the  maiti  building,  and  maide  up  of  such 
a  medley  6f  Roman  orders  and  Gothic  decorations,  that. the 
total   suspension  of   scich    a  Work   might   bei   ccmsidered   ask 
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dn  advantege,  if  a  more  appropriate  porta  were  to  be  erected 
in  its  place.  But  unfortunately  the  funds  destined  for  the 
completion  and  repair  of  this  cathedral  are  now  swallowed  up 
in  the  general  confiscation ;  and  an  edifice  destined  to  be  a 
monument  of  the  piety  of  fifty  generations,  will  be  abandoned 
by  the  present  atheistical  government  to  neglect  and  decay. 
Had  it  been  finished,  and  the  western  front  built  in  a  slyle 
corresponding  with  the  other  parts,  the  admirers  of  the  Gothic 
style  would  have  possessed  one  specimen  perfect  in  its  kind, 
and  accompanied  with  all  the  advantages  of  the  best  materials 
get  oflF  by  a  fine  climate. 

In  materials  indeed,  the  cathedral  of  Mi/an  surpasses  all  the 
churckes  of  the  Universe,  the  noblest  of  which  are  only  lined  and 
coated  with  marble,  while  this  is  entirely  built,  paved,  vaulted, 
and  roofed  with  the  same  substance,  and  that  of  the  whitest 
and  most  resplendent  kind.  Here  then  there  would  have  been 
an  object  of  comparison,  and  the  lover  of  sacred  architecture, 
«,fter  a  minute  examination,  I  will  not  say  of  the  Vatican,  for 
the 'magnitude,  elevation,  and  accompaniments  of  that  vast 
fabric,  admit  of  no  comparison,  but  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore^ 
S.  Paolo  fuori  li  Mura^  Sta.  Justina  at  Faduoy  St.  Paul  in 
London^  might  decide  which  of  the  two  styles  is  best  adapted 
to  the  solemnity  of  religious  c^ces,  or  which  delights  the  eye 
and  the  mind  most.  The  decision  would  be  difficult.  Most 
men  have  habits  to  resist,  and  prejudices  to  conquer  on  the  sub- 
ject. All  the  ancient,  and  with  the  exception  of  St.  PauVs  only, 
all  the  great  edifices  dedicated  to  religion  in  our  ow^  country 
are  Gothic  and  Saxon,  while  Greek  And  Roman  architecture  ia 
seen  only  in  palaces,  villas,  and  theatres.    How  naturally  there* 
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fore  does  the  former  excite  seatiments  of  awe  and  devotion? 
especially  when  we  learn  from  our  very  infancy 

To  walk  the  Btudious  cloister  pele^ 
And  love  the  high  imbowed  roo^ 
With  antique  pillars,  massy  proof^ 
And  storied  windows  richly  dight, 
Casting  a  dim  religious  light. 

If  to  these  enchantments  we  add  the  pealing  organ,  the  full-- 
voiced  choir,  the  service  high,  and  anthems  clear,  we  are  irresist* 
ibly  attracted  to  a  style  that  awakens  so  many  delicious  recollec- 
tions, and  calls  forth  some  of  our  best  and  most  holy  feelings. 
When  opposed  to  it,  Greek  and  Roman  architecture,  though  it 
may  retain  its  beauty,  yet  seems  divested  of  its  majesty ;  and  ap* 
propriated  as  it  is  almost  entirely  amongst  us  to  the  mansions  of 
the  great  and  to  the  resorts  of  the  gay,  it  inspires  pleasurable  ideas 
only,  and  awakens  emotions  of  mirth,  and  expectations  of  thea^ 
trical  amusement.  But  this  association  of  ideas,  so  favourable 
to  Gothic,  is  peculiar  to  an  Englishman.  An  Italian^s  prgu« 
dices  run  in  a  contrary  direction.  The  Gothic  or  Tedesca  he 
considers  as  an  invention  of  the  northern  barbarians,  and  a  com- 
bination of  disproportions  and  dissonances.  Its  tmlight  pale  is 
to  him  the  sullen  gloom  of  northern  forests,  and  of  skies  for  ever 
clouded;  its  clustered  pillars  are  mere  coninsion,  ill-contrived 
bundles  of  stone;  the  apparent  length  or  elevation  is  the  result  of 
narrowness  and  disproportion;  the  pointed  arch,  the  conse- 
quence of  ignorance  in  not  knowing  the  art  of  forming  a  round 
one;  the  stone  braces  that  intersect  the  vault,  clumsy  contriv* 
ances  to  support  it;  the  fretwork  of  the  windows,  happy 
inventions  to  obstruct  the  light;  in  short,  he  looks  upon  the 
whole  style  as  an  ill  assorted  mass  of  incongruities,  dispro-* 
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portionsy  encumbrance,  confusion,  darkness,  find  intricacy,  well 
adapted  indeed,  as  were  the  forests  of  Soandinavia^  to  the  gloom 
and  horror  of  Druidical  sacrifices  and  Runic  incantations, 

Barbara  ritu 
Sacra  Deam,  structas  diris  feralibus  arae. 

Lucan. 

but  very  ill  calculated  for  the  purposes  of  a  christian  congrega- 
tion, the  order  and  decorum  of  its  rites,  and  the  festive  celebra- 
tion of  its  mystCTies. 

It  would  here,  perhaps,  be  the  place  to  inquire  when  and 
whence  the  ijlothic  style  passed  into  Italy ;  an  inquiry  which 
would  naturally  lead  to  another,  inseparable  indeed  from  it, 
ihough  more  extensive  and  intricate,  where  that  style  originated. 
But,  as  the  subject  is,  if  not  strictly  speaking  Gothic,  at  least 
antielassical,  I  may  be  allowed  to  exclude  it  from  these  sketches, 
and  instead  of  a  dissertation  and  my  own  very  insignificant 
typinton,  call  tiie  attention  of  the  reader  to  a  passage  from  Cas- 
siodorus ;  and  admitting  that  it  may  not  refer  to  the  style  in 
question,  yet  I  will  ask  him  whether  it  would  be  possible  to 
describe  it  more  laccurately*. — Quid  dicamus  colmmiarum  junceam 
proceritatemf  moles  ilias  ^ubiimissimas fahricarum^  quasi  quibusdam 
^reciis  fiastilibus  corttineri  et  substantice  qualitate  concavis  canalibus 
excccocttas^  trt  magis  ipsas  (Estimes  fuisse  trcmsfusas  alias  carisjudicas 
factum^  qwod  metatlis  durissimis  videas  txpoUtum  -f-. 


^    «  Glu»6ioAortt8  lived  in  tke  ujA\l  HMAwjy  and  vas  secretary  ta  Ae  first  Gothic 

t  Lib.  VII.  Var.  Form.  xv.     From  this  epistle  we  learn,  that  under  the  above- 
mentitRied  {xinces,  Roni^  still  ofbosiideA  in -statues  eves  of  bronze— that  its  edifices 
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The  most  ranarkable  object  in  the  interior  of  this  church  is 
the  subterraneao  chapel,  in  which  the  body  of  St.  Charles  Bot^ 
romeo  reposes.  It  is  immediately  under  the  dome,  in  form 
octangular,  and  lined  with  silver,  divided  into  pannels  repre- 
senting the  principal  actions  of  the  life  of  the  Saint.  The  body 
is  in  a  shrine  of  rock  crystal,  on,  or  rather  behind  the  altar;  it  is 
stretched  at  fuJl  length,  drest  in  pontifical  robes,  with  the 
crosier  and  mitre,  llie  face  is  exposed,  very  improperly  be^ 
cause  much  disfigured  by  decay,  a  deformity  increased  and 
rendered  more  hideous  by  its  contrast  with  the  splendor  of  the 
vestments  which  cover  the  body,  and  by  the  pale  ghastly  light 
that  gleams  from  the  aperture  above.  The  inscription  over 
this  chapel  or  mausoleum,  was  dictated  by  St.  Charles  himself^ 
and  breathes  that  modesty  and  piety  which  so  peculiarly  marked 
his  character.    It  is  as  follows :  . 

CAROLUS  CARDINALIS 

TITULI  S.  PRAXEDIS 

ARCHIEP.  MEDIOLAN. 

FREQUENTIORIBUS 

CLERI  POPULIQ.  AG 

DEVOTI  FiEMINEI  SEXUS 

PRECIBUS  SE  COMMENDATUM 

CUPIENS  HOC  LOCO  SIBI 

MONUMENTUM  VIVENS  ELEGIT. 

If  ever  a  human  being  deserved  such  honours  from  his  fellow- 
creatures,  it  was  St.  Charles  JBorro;w«o.  Princely  birth  and  fortune, 
the  highest  dignities,  learning,  talents,  and   accomplishments, 


were  in  gaoA  repair— 4md  that  government  was  extremely  attentive  to  their 
preservation.  ,  - 
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qualities  so  apt  to  intoxicate  the  strongest  mind  even  in  the  so- 
berness of  mature,  I  might  say,  in  the  sullenness  of  declining,  age, 
shone  in  him  even  when  a  youth  ^,  without  impairing  that  humi- 
lity, simplicity  of  heart,  disinterestedness  and  holiness,  which 
constituted  his  real  merit  and  formed  his  most  honourable  and 
permanent  distinction.  It  was  his  destiny  to  render  to  his  people 
those  great  and  splendid  services  which  excite  public  applause 
and  gratitude,  and  to  perform  at  the  same  time  those  humbler 
duties  which,  though  perhaps  more  meritorious,  are  less  obscure, 
and  sometimes  produce  more  obloquy  than  acknowledgment. 
Thus,  he  founded  schools,  colleges,  and  hospitals,  built  paro« 
chial  churches,  most  affectionately  attended  his  flock  during  a 
destructive  pestilence,  erected  a  lazaretto,  and  served  the  for- 
saken victims  with  his  own  hands.  These  are  duties  uncommon, 
magnificent  and  heroic,  and  are  followed  by  fame  and  glory. 
But,  to  reform  a  clergy  and  people  depraved  and  almost  bar- 
barized by  ages  of  war,  invasion,  internal  dissension,  and  by  their 
concomitant  evils,  famine,  pestilence  and  general  misery;  to 
extend  his  influence  to  every  part  of  an  immense  diocese  includ- 
ing some  of  the  wildest  regions  of  the  Alps^  to  visit  every  village 
in  person,  and  inspect  and  correct  every  disorder,  are  offices 
of  little  pomp  and  of  great  difficulty.  Yet,  this  laborious  part 
of  his  pastoral  charge  he  went  through  with  the  courage  and  the 
perseverance  of  an  apostle ;  and  so  great  was  his  success,  that 
the  diocese  of  Milan^  the  most  extensive  perhaps  in  Italy,  as 
it  contains  at  least  eight  hundred  and  fifty  parishes,  became 
a  model  of  decency,  order,  and  regularity,  and  in  this  respect 


*  He  was  made  cardinal  and  archbishop  in  his  twentj-third  jeary  hy  his  undft 
Fius  VI.  who  had  resigned  several  rich  livings  to  him  twelve  ^rears  before. 
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has  excited  the  adnuration  of  every  impartial  observer*.  The 
good  effects  of  the  zeal  of  St  Charles  extended  far  beyond  the 
limits  of  his  diocese ;  and  most  of  his  regulations  for  the  refor- 
mation of  his  clergy,  sach  as  the  establishment  of  seminaries, 
yearly  retreats,  &c.  were  adopted  by  the  Gallican  churchy  and 
extended  over  France  and  Germany. 

Many  of  his  excellent  institutions  still  remain,  and  among 
ethos  that  of  Sunday  schools;  and  it  is  both  novel  and  affecting 
to  behold  on  that  day  the  vast  area  of  the  Cathedral  filled  with 
children  forming  two  grand  divisions  of  boys  and  girls  ranged 
opposite  each  other,  and  these  again  subdivided  into  classes  ac* 
cording  to  their  age  and  capacities,  drawn  up  between  the  pillars, 
while  two  or  more  instructors  attend  each  class,  and  direct  their 
questions  and  explanations,  to  every  little  individual  without  dis- 
tinction. A  clergyman  attends  each  class,  accompanied  by  one 
or  more  laymen  for  the  boys,  and  for  the  girls  by  as  many 
matrons.  The  lay  persons  are  said  to  be  oftentimes  of  the  iGrst 
distinction.  Tables  are  placed  in  different  recesses  for  writing. 
This  admirable  practice,  so  beneficial  and  so  edifying,  is  not 
confined  to  the  Cathedral  or  even  to  Milan.  The  pious  arch- 
bishop extended  it  to  every  part  of  his  immense  diocese,  and  it 
is  observed  in  all  the  parochial  churches  of  the  Milanese^  and 
of  the  neighbouring  dioceses,  of  such  at  least  as  are  suffragans 
of  Milan. 

The  private  yirtues  of  St.  Charles,  that  is,  the  qualities  that 


^  See  La  Lande» 
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give  true  stei'ling  value  to  the  man,  and  sanctify  him  in  the 
eyes  of  his  Creator,  I  mean  humility,  seli^mmand,  temper- 
atice^  industry,  prudence,  and  fortitude,  were  not  inferior  to  his 
pnbhc  endowments.  His  table  was  for  his  guests}  his  own 
diet  was  confined  to  bread  and  vegetables ;  he  allowed  himsdf 
no  amusement  or  relaxation,  alleging  that  the  variety  of  his 
duties  was  in  itself  a  sufficient  recreation.  His  dress  and  estab- 
lishment was  such  as  became  his  rank,  but  in  private  hd  dis« 
pensed  with  the  attendance  of  servants,  and  Wore  an  under 
dt'e^s  coarse  and  common;  his  bed  was  of  straw;  his  repose 
short;  and  in  all  the  details  of  life,  he  manifested  an  utter  cotw 
tempt  of  personal  ease  and  indulgence** 

The  immense  charities  of  St.  Charles  exceed  the  income  and 
magnificence  of  sovereigns.  In  every  city  in  which  he  had  at 
any  time  resided,  he  left  some  monument  of  useful  munificence; 
a  school,  a  fountain^  an  hospital,  or  a  college.  Ten  of  the  lattw, 
five  of  the  preceding^  and  the  former  without  number,  still 
remain  at  Pavia^  Bologna^  Milnn^  and  in  all  the  towns  of  its 
diocese.  Besides  these  public  foundations,  he  bestowed  annually 
the  sum  of  thirty  thousand  crowns  on  the  poor,  and  added  to 


*  That  uniformity  of  actton,  demeanor,  and  conversation,  which  constitutes 
consistency  of  character,  and  gives  to  aU  stages  of  life  a  certain  qwmotry  and 
unity  of  design  so  much  admired  by  the  ancients  *,  was  peculiarly  conspicuous  in 
St.  Chs^rlcs.  He  lived  only  to  serve  his  God,  to  this  grand  object  he  directed  his 
thoughts,  actions,  and  whole  being,  without  one  sideling  glance  at  interest  or 
pleasure. 


«  Cicero  De  Off.  lib.  1. 31. 
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it  in  viriouft  €tseft  of  public  distress  during  his  life  the  sum  of 
two  hundred  thousand  crowns  more,  not  including  numberless 
extaia  benefactions  conferred  upon  individuals  whose  situations 
claimed  peculiar  and  perhaps  secret  relief.  The  funds  which 
supplied  these  boundless  charities  were  derived  partly  from  hi* 
own  estates,  and  partly  from  his  archi-episcopal  revenue.  The 
former,  as  he  had  no  expensive  tastes  or  habits  to  indulge,  were 
devoted  entirely  to  ben^cence;  the  latter  he  divided  according 
to  the  ancient  custom  into  three  parts,  one  of  which  was  ap« 
propriated  to  the  building  and  reparation  of  churches  and  edifices 
ccmnected  with  them,  the  second  was  allotted  to  the  poor,  and' 
the  third  employed  in  the  domestic  expenditure  of  the  bishop. 
But,  of  the  whole  income,  the  humMe  and  disinterested  prelate 
ord«*ed  an  account  to  be  submitted  annually  to  the  diocesan 
«ynod. 

•  It  is  not  wosiderful  that  such  virtues  should  hanre  engaged  the 
affection  of  his  flock  during  his  life,  and  that  after  his  death 
they  should  be  recollected  with  gratitude  and  veneration.  The 
benevolent  protestant  will  not  quarrel  with  the  Milanese  for 
.-supposing  that  the  good  pastor  at  his  departure  cast  an  aifeo- 
tionate  glance  on  his  bdoved  flock,  non  deserens  sed  respectans^j 
that  the  flame  of  charity  still  burns  in  the  regions  of  bliss,  that 
Jbe  Jooks  down  upon  the  theatre  of  his  labours  and  of  his  virtues 
with  cftmpteoRncy »  aad  that  he  still  continues  to  of£er  up  Im 
<Hi8ons  for  his  once  bekwed  pec^le  through  the  common  Lord 
and  Mediator -f-. 


mm^mm^m^^mm'm^^ii  immnm' »miwiii     ■■« 


^  <5ic.  tle'Sen. 

f  This  extraordinarj  person  died«t  the  age  of  forty-six,  not  exhausted  by  his 
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Of  the  statues  crowded  in  and  around  this  edifice  I  have 
already  observed  that  many  are  esteemed,  and  scnne  admired. 
Of  the  latter,  that  of  St.  Bartholomew  is  the  first ;  it  stands  in 
the  church,  and  represents  the  apostle  as  holding  his  own  skin^ 
which  had  been  drawn  off  like  drapery  over  his  shoulders. 
The  play  of  the  muscles  is  represented  with  an  accuracy,  that 
rather  disgusts  and  terrifies  than  pleases  the  spectator.  The 
sculptor  Agrati  may  have  just  reason  to  compare  himself,  as  the 
inscription  implies,  to  Praxiteles ;  but  his  masterpiece  is  better 
calculated  for  the  decoration  of  a  school  of  anatomy  than  for  the 
embellishment  of  a  church.  The  exterior  of  the  chancel  is  lined 
with  marble  divided  into  pannels,  each  of  which  has  its  bas$o 
relievo;  the  interior  is  wainscoted,  and  carved  in  a  very  masterly 
style.  The  whole  of  the  chancel  was  erected  by  St.  Charles 
Borromeo.  Two  large  pulpits  stand  one  on  each  side  of  its 
entrance;  that  on  the  right,  appropriated  to  tlie  reading  of  the 
gospel,  rests  upon  four  bronze  figures  representing  the  four  mys- 


labours  or  austerities  as  the  reader  might  imagine,  nor  of  ihe  plague  to  which  he 
exposed  himself  without  precaution  or  antidote,  (excepting  the  most  effectual  (tf 
all,  abstemiousness )y  but  of  a  violent  fever  caught  in  the  neighbouring  mountains  *• 
He  was  nephew  to  the  last  Medicean  Pope,  Pius  IV.  and  by  him  he  was  nomi- 
nated archbishop  of  Milan  in  the  twenty-third  year  of  his  age.  He  who  reads  his 
life  will  find  few  miracles  to  entertain  him,  but  will  see  many  virtues  which  are 
much  better;  these  virtues  have  extorted  a  reluctant  compliment  firom  Addison 
and  even  from  Burnet,  and  when  we  consider  on  the  one  side  the  spirit  of  these 
writers,  and  particularly  of  the  latter,  and  on  the  other  recollect  that  St.  Charles 
Borromeo  was  an  archbishop,  a  cardinal,  and,  what  is  still  worse,  a  saint^  we  shall 
be  enabled  to  give  this  compliment  its  full  value. 


»  An.  1684. 
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teriouB  animals  of  Ezechiel;  that  on  the  left  is  supported  by 
the*  four  doctors  of  the  Latin  church  in  the  same  metal. 

But  it  is  not  my  intention  to  enumerate  all  the  ornaments  of 
this  church,  but  meredy  to  enable  the  reader  to  form  a  general 
idea  of  its  magnitude  and  decorations.  When  we  saw  it,  its 
magni£k:ence  was  on  the  decline;  the  income  destined  for  its 
completion  and  support  had  been  considerably  retrenched  by 
the  Emperor  Joseph,  and  was,  I  believe,  entirely  confiscated  by 
the  French;  the  archbishopric  and  chapter  were  impoverished 
by  exactions  and  aUenations ;  and  thus  all  the  resources  that  fed 
the  splendor  of  this  grand  Metropolis  were  drained  or  exhausted. 
Hence,  it  seemed  to  want  that  neatness  and  lustre  which  arise 
horn  great  attention  and  opulence  united.  Here  indeed,  as  in 
every  tetritory  where  the  French  domineer,  appearances  of  irre- 
ligion  too  often  sttike  the  eye;  neglected  churches  and  plundered 
hospitals, 

^desque  labentes  Deorum  et 
Fseda  nigro  siiAulacra  fumo. 

Horace. 

are  frequent  spectacles  as  little  calculated  to  please  the  sight  as  to 
conciliate  the  judgment,  that  looks  forward  with  terror  to  the 
consequences  of  such  a  system  of  atheism.  In  fact,  the  dilapida- 
tion of  benevolent  establishments  and  the  decay  of  sacred  edi- 
fices are  neither  the  only  nor  the  worst  symptoms  of  the  pro- 
pagation of  French  principles.  The  neglect  of  education,  arising 
partly  from  the  want  of  instructors,  and  partly  from  the  sup- 
pression of  ancient  establishments,  and  the  early  depravation  of 
youth  that  results  from  it,  are  already  deeply  felt  and  lamented. 
VOL.  ir.  zz 
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The  lawless  example  of  the  French  soldiery  dispersed  over  the 
whole  territory,  carries  vice  and  impiety  into  every  village,  and 
literally  scatters  disease  and  death,  both  of  mind  and  body,  over 
all  this  country  lately  so  virtuous  and  happy. 


Ille  sitim,  morbosque  ferens  inortalibus  sgris 
Nascitur,  et  Icvo  constristat  liimiiie  coBhim. 

Eu.  10. 


But  to  return  to  our  subject- — ^Thc  character  of  St.  Ambrose^ 
the  celebrated  archbishop  of  JIf  iion,  his  eloquence,  his  fimmess, 
and  his  political,  as  well  as  ecclesiastical  influence,  are  well 
known:  but  it  is  not  equally  so,  that  he  modelled  and  regulated 
the  liturgy  of  his  church,  and  that  this  liturgy  is  still  in  use  in  the 
Cathedral,  and  indeed  in  most  of  the  capitular  and  parochial 
churohes  of  this  diocese.  The  reader,  who  may  perhaps  be 
acquainted  with  such  forms  of  public  prayer  only  as  areof  a  later 
invention,  will  be  surprised  to  hear  that  the  Ambrosian  liturgy  in 
the  fourth  century,  was  more  encumbered,  as  a  protestant  would 
express  it,  with  rites  and  ceremonies  than  the  Roman  is  in  the 
nineteenth.  It  must  be  remembered  that  St.  Ambrose  did  not 
institute  or  compose  the  liturgy  that  now  bears  his  name,  for  it 
existed  before  his  tiniie,  and  was  probably  cceval  with  the  church 
of  Mihn,  but  that  he  merely  reduced  it  into  better  order,  and 
imprc^ved  it  in  ejcpression  and  arrai^faaiienl. 

The  body  of  this  saint  lies,  not  in  the  Cathedra),  but  in 
an  ancient  church  at  a  considerable  distance  from  it,  that 
is  now  called  from,  him  the  Basilica  Ambrosiana,  and  is  said  to 
have  been  that  in  which  he  generally  officiated.   Though  ancient^ 
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it  has  been  so  often  repaired  that  it  may  possibly  retain  not  much 
of  Its  original  materials  or  appearance^  One  proof  indeed  of  its 
antiquity  is  the  gradual  elevation  of  the  ground  all  around  it^ 
occasioned  by  the  ruins  of  neighbouring  buildings;  so  that  you 
descend  smne  steps  to  enter  it,  a  circumstance  that  gives  it  a 
damp  and  cheerless  aspect  It  has  in  front  a  large  court  §m^ 
rounded  with  galleries  conformably  to  the  ancient  mode^  which 
ought  never  to  have  been  neglected^  because  it  contributes  so 
much  to  the  siience  and  tranquillity  so  necessary  to  the  exercise 
of  devotion.  The  doors  are  of  bronze  and  said  to  be  those 
which  St.  Ambrose  closed  against  the  Emperor  Theodosiust  but 
without  the  least  foundation^  as  no  doors  were  closed  on  the  oo- 
casion;  the  piety  of  the  Emperor  rendered  such  a  precaution  un* 
necessary,  and  in  the  next  place  the  present  doors  were  made  io 
the  ninth  century. 

The  church  is  divided  by  arcades  into  a  nave  and  two  aisles ; 
it  is  terminated  by  a  semicircle,  and  vaulted  nearly  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  chorch  of  the  Cs^husians  at  Rome  (the  great  hall 
of  Diocletian's  baths).    The  body  of  the  saint  is  supposed  io  lio 
under  the  high  altar  together  with  those  of  St.  Gervasias  and  Su 
Protasius,  of  his  brother  Satynts  and  of  his;  sister  Marc^lina.  St 
Victor's  church  called,  in  St.  Ambrose's  time.  Basilica  Portiana, 
is  ennobled  by  its  connection  with  the  actions  of  the  saint,  and 
fay  his  contests  with  the  Arians.    it  is  however  old  in  site  and  in 
name  only;  the  whole  fiibric  being  entirely  modern,  and  far  too 
^udy  for  ancient  taste.    This  censure  indeed  may  be  passed 
upon  many  other  churches^  in  Milan^  which  lose  much  of  theii 
majesty  and  even  of  their  beauty  by  the  profusion  of  rich  and 
splendid  decorations  that  encumber  them.    The  materials  of  all 
are  costly,  the  arrangement  of  mos*  tasteless;  yet  there  are  few 

z  z  2 
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which  do  not  present  some  object  of  curiosity  worth  a  visit. 
The  same  observation  is  applicable  both  to  the  convents  and 
to  the  palaces. 

From  these  edifices  therefore  we  will  pass  to  the  Ambrosian 
library,  an  establishment  which,  notwithstanding  its  appellation, 
has  no  connection  with  antiquity,  and  owes  its  existence  entirely 
to  the  munificence  of  Cardinal  Federigo  Borromeo^  nephew  of  the 
Saint,  and  his  successor  in  the  See  of  Milan.  This  prelate,  wh© 
seems  to  have  inherited  the  virtues,  if  not  the  talents  of  his 
uncle,  began  to  collect  books  when  a  student  at  Rome,  and  en- 
larging his  plan  as  he  advanced  in  age  and  dignities,  at  length 
when  raised  to  the  archbishopric,  erected  an  edifice,  placed  his 
collection  in  it,  and  opened  it  to  the  public  under  the  title  of 
Bibliotlieca  Ambrosiana.  It  contains  about  forty  thousand  vo- 
lumes, and  more,  it  is  said,  than  fifteen  thousand  manuscripts. 
There  is  also  annexed  to  this  library  a  gallery  of  pictures, 
statues,  antiques,  and  medals,  which  contained  many  articles  of 
great  rarity  and  reputation.  But  these,  whether  statues,  medals,, 
or  paintings,  have,  together  with  the  most  valuable  books  and 
manuscripts,  been  conveyed  to  Paris.  The  hall  of  this  library 
is  well-proportioned,  though  not  so  large  as  might  be  expected 
and  as  is  indeed  requisite  for  a  collection  of  books  so  considerable. 
The  ceiling  is  adorned  with  paintings,  and  the  space  between  the 
bookcases  and  the  cornice  filled  up,  by  the  portraits  of  the 
most  eminent  authors,  whose  writings  are  deposited  below,  or 
to  use  the  loftier  expression  of  Pliny  the  Elder,  quorum  immor-^ 
tales  animay  in  locis  iisdem  loquuntur  *. 


♦  PUny,  XXX Y. 
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It  is   well  known,  that  one  of  the  most  curious  and  valu- 
able  articles  in   this  library    was  a  manuscript   collection  of 
various  works  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci^  accompanied  with  drawings, 
designs,  &c.  which  had  been  presented  to  it  by  a  citizen  of  the 
name  of  Galeas  Arconati^  who  generously  refused  vast  sums  of- 
fered for  this  precious  deposit,  and  to  secure  its  possession  to 
bis  country,  consigned  it  to  the  Ambrosian  library  as  to  an  in- 
violable sanctuary.-    The. reputation  o{  Leonardo j  whose  genius 
ranged  over  all  the  sciences  at  pleasure,  and  shone  with  equal 
lustre  in  poetry,  painting,  architecture,  and  philosophy,  gave 
these  volumes  of  sufficient  importance  in  themselves,  an  inesti- 
mable value  in  the  eyes  of. his  countrymen,  who  accordingly, 
with  that  enthusiasm  for  the  arts  which  distinguishes  the  mo- 
dem Italians  as  honourably  as  it  did  the  ancient  Greeks,  erected 
a  marble  statue  to  the  donor,  and  enregistered  his  name  among 
the  public,  benefactors  of  thq  city.     What  then  must  have  been 
their  rage  and  indignation  when  they  saw  this  relic,  the  object 
of  theit  pride  and  complacency,  torn  from  them  by  the  French*, 
and  ^sent  off  jumbled  and  tost,  in  the  common  mass  of  plun- 
der to   Paris?      But  this  injustice  was   not  the   last  nor  the 
greatest  insult  offered  to  the  feelings  of  the  Milanese  by  their 
invaders. 

In  the  refectory  or  hall  of  the  convent  of  the  Dominicans  was, 
as  is  well  known,  the  celebrated  Last  Supper  of  the  same  painter, 


Di  Parigi 
Le  vagabonde  belve 

Ab.  Monti. 
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supposed  to  be  bis  masterpiece*  The  convent  was  sappressed^ 
the  hall  turned  into  a  store«room  of  artillery,  and  the  picture 
served  as  a  target  for  the  soldiers  to  fire  at!  The  heads  weie 
their  favourite  marks,  and  that  of  our  Saviour  in  preferenoe  to 
the  others.  Their  impiety,  though  wanton  and  to  them  unpro* 
fitable,  was  impotent,  and  may  be  passed  orer  with  contemptu- 
ous abhorrence ;  but  their  barbarism  in  ddacing  a  masterpiece 
which,  though  in  decay,  was  still  a  model  in  the  art^  succeeded 
to  the  full  extent  even  of  their  mischievoos  wishes,  and  has 
erased  for  ever  one  of  the  noblest  specimens  of  painting  in 
the  world.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  Gotks^  tke  Lorn* 
bards,  or  even  the  Huns  were  ever  guilty  of  sudi  mmeceiaajrjr 
outrage. 

In  colleges,  hospitals,  and  establishments  of  charity  in  genet 
ral,  Milan  is  or  rather  was,  most  splendidly  endowed,  owiqg  in 
a  great  degree  to  the  princely  munificence  of  St.  Cbaiies.  Of 
the  former,  the  college  of  Breroj  once  belonging  to  the  Jesuits^ 
is  the  principal ;  it  contained  twelve  biwidred  students,  besides 
professors,  masters,  and  teachers ;  is  of  vast  extent,,  and  oonsL* 
derable  magnificence.  Its  courts  surrounded  with  galleries.  lUf 
two  stories  supported  by  granite  pillars,  its  staircase,  its  libravy^ 
and  its  observatory,  are  much  admired  by  the  MilanesCf  and 
not  without  reason;  but  the  galleries  would  appear  to  more  ad- 
vantage if  the  pillars  were  nearer.  Wide  intercokiffiniation»are 
however  very  general  in  almost  all  ^lleries,  piazzas,  and  colon* 
nades,  that  I  have  seen  even  in  Italy;  a  defect  more  oppo- 
site perhaps  to  Greatness  of  manner  and  even  to  beauty  than 
any  other. 

The  Seminary,  and  Colkgio  Helvetica^  particularly  the  latter. 
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are  adonied  in  the  tftuie  manner  with  courts  and  porticos,  and 
fumbhed  with  noble  halls  and  libraries. 

The  Ospedak  Maggiare  is  an  immense  edifice ;  its  principal 
covaU  for  it  has  several^  is  more  than  three  hundred  feet  square}  it 
]8« lined  With  a  double  portico,  supported  by  columns  of  granite: 
the  low^  order  is  Ionic,  the  upper  Composite;  it  contains  merer 
than  twelve  hundred  persons,  and  has  halls  appropriated  to 
different  trades  and  to  working  convalescents. 

The  Lazaretto  is  a  spacious  quadrangle  of  twelve  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  in  length,  and  twelve  hundred  in  breadth.  It  coiitains> 
about  thre^  bimdred  rooms  with  fire-places,  is  surrounded  by  a 
stream,  and  admirably  adapted  for  the  residence  of  epidemical 
patients^  by  itsr  airiness  and  clemnness.  In  the  centre  of  the  court 
stands  a  chapel,  so  contrived  that  the  priest  at  the  altar  may  be 
seen  by  the  sick  even  from  their  beds.  The  pillars  that  support 
the  povtico  are  slender,  and  distant  from  each  other;  yet  the 
solidity,  uniformity,  and  immensity  of  this  edifice  give  it  a  grand 
and  very  striking  appearance.  It  is  now  used  as  barracks,  or 
rather,  I  believe,  as  cavalry  stables. 

The  reader  may,  p^haps,  expect  an  account  of  the  remains 
of  ancient  naagnificence,  the  relics  of  that  imperial  splendor 
wiiich  ORce  adorned  Milany  and  is  recorded  in  the  well  known- 
verses  of  Ausoitttts. 


dupli«c  muro 


Amplificata  loci  species,  populique  voluptas 
Circus,  et  inclusi  moles  cuneata  theatri ; 
Teaipla,^  Palatimeqve  avces,  opvlemqua  MoneCa 
Et  regio  Herculei  Celebris  ab  honore  lavacri 
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CuDctoque  marmoreis  ornata  peristjla  ngnis. 
Maeniaque  in  valli  formam  circumdata  labro, 
Omnia  qus  magnis  operum  velut  aemula  formis 
Excellunt;  nee  juncta  premit  vicinia  Ronuu 

But  of  these  edifices  the  names  only  remain  annexed  to  the 
churches,  built  on  their  site  or  over  their  ruins — Sta*  Maria  dd 
Circo,  S.  Georgia  al  Palazzo^  S.  Vittore  al  Theatro.  We  must 
except  the  baths,  of  which  a  noble  fragment  still  stands  near 
the  parochial  church  of  St.  Lorenzo.  It  consists  of  sixteen  beau- 
tiful Corinthian  columns  fluted,  and  of  white  marble,  with  their 
architrave.  They  are  all  of  the  best  proportion,  and  placed  at 
the  distance  of  two  diameters  and  a  quarter,  the  most  regular 
and  most  graceful  intercolumniation.  The  houses  behind  these 
pillars,  and  indeed  the  church  itself,  evidently  stand  on  an- 
cient foundations,  and  have  enabled  the  antiquary  to  ascer-' 
tain  with  tolerable  accuracy  the  form  of  the  original  build- 
ing. The  era  of  the  erection  of  these  baths  is  not  known,' 
but  the  extreme  elegance  of  the  remains  is  a  sufficient 
proof  that  they  are  the  work  of  a  period  of  architectural  per- 
fection, and  consequently  long  prior  to  the  iron  age  of 
Maximian*. 

But  while  the  grand  features  of  the  ancient  are  wanting  to 
the  modem  city,  the  minor  advantages  are  nearly  the  same  in 
both;  and  the  plenty,  the  number  of  splendid  and  well- 
furnished  houses,   and  till  the  present  disastrous  epoch,  the 


*  The  inscription  on  one  of  the  pilasters  is  allowed  in  general  to  have  no  re- 
ference to  this  edifice. 
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simple  inatilj  manners  ef  the  inhabitants  of  Milan  in  the 
eighteenth  century  would^  p^haps,  enable  it  to  vie>  without 
losing  much  by.  the  comparison,  with  Mediolmmm  in  the 
fourth. 

'Copiarenim 
Innnmere  cultaeque  doinus — fiecundm  viroruili 
Ingenia;  antiqui  mores  •  •  .  . 

The  mental  qualifications  which  the  poet  ascribes  to  the 
ancient  inhabitants  of  Milan  may,  perhaps  with  equal  reason 
be  attributed  to  the  modern;  especially  as  the  Italians  are  no 
where  deficient  in  natuml  abilities.  I  do  not  however  find  tiiat 
this  city  was  at  any  period  particularly  pregnant  with  genias^ 
nor  do  1  recollect  the  names  of  any  very  illustrious  writers  bom 
in  it,  or  formed  in  its  schools.  We  may  therefore  consider  th^ 
import  of  this  verse,  as  far  as  it  oonfers  on  the  Milanese  any  pre- 
eminence of  talent,  as  merely  poetical  and  compUmentary. 
Another  mark  of  resemblance  I  must  mention,  which  is,  that 
the  modem  like  the  ancient  town  is  surrounded  with  a  double 
wall,  which  is  perhaps  raised  on  the  foundations  of  the  old  double 
circumference,  and  may  be  considered  as  an  indication  that  thte 
city  covers  as  great  a  space  now  as  formerly,  and  perhaps  con- 
tains as  many  inhabitants. 

I  shall  say  nothing  of  the  intended  embellishments,  nor 
of  the  future  Forum  of  Banapatie :  the  present  government 
has  a  great  talent  for  destruction,  and  is  now  occupied  in 
the  demolition  of  ramparts,  convents,  and  houses  to  make 
room  for  the  latter  magnificent  edifice,  destined  hereafter 
to  outshine  that  of  Trajan  itself.  When  it  is  to  be  begun 
j»  not  known;  meantime  the  work  of  destruction  proceeds. 

vol.  11.  3  A 
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However  be  these  improvements  what  they  may,  I  must  say, 
that  the  beauties  of  Milan  are  not  a  little  at  present,  and  in 
opposition  to  the  poet's  declaration  were,  I  believe,  anciently 
still  more  eclipsed  by  the  splendor  of  Rome.  Juncta  premit 
vidnia  Rama^  an  observation  applicable  to  Milan^  to  GaioOj  and 
still  more  to  Florence  because  nearer  that  Capital,  so  long  the 
seat  of  beauty,  of  empire,  and  of  majesty  *. 


*  The  mind  of  the  traveller  naturally  turns  to  this  city;  et  antiquity 
amabilis  sed  et  religio  venerabi/is  scepe  to  vocaniy  says  Lipsius.  He  would  do 
well  to  visit,  as  he  easily  may,  the  three  cities  above -mentioned,  to  which  we 
may  add  Turin  and  Venice^  on  his  way  to  Rome.  As  for  Naples  it  derives  its 
attractions  not  from  art  but  from  nature,  and  will  charm  as  long  as  its  bay  with  all 
its  isles,  its  coasts  with  their  windings,  its  lakes  with  their  wild  borders  and  classic 
haunts,  and  its  mountains  with  their  fires,  fertility  and  verdure  continue  to  gloi? 
with  the  beams  of  the  sua  that  now  enlightens  them. 
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CHAP.   XV. 


COMO — THE  ULRIAN  ULKE — ^PUNIANA,  THE  INTERMITTING  FOUN- 
TAIN—INSULA  COMACENA — THE  ULGO  DI  LECCO — THE    ADDUA 

— SITE    OF    PLINY's    VII-I*AS OBSERVATIONS     ON     COLUCGIATB 

CHURCHES — LAOO  DI   I.U6ANO — ^VARESE  ANI>  ITS  LAKE. 

On  Monday  the  27th  of  September,  we  set  out  from  Milan^ 
and  took  the  road  to  Como.  The  distance  is  about  twentj-six 
miles,  and  runs  over  an  extensive  plain,  presenting  in  the  midst 
of  verdure  and  fertility  many  villas,  but  no  object  particularly 
interesting. 

At  Berlasina  (about  half  way)  we  changed  horses;  and  a 
few  miles  further  on,  the  distant  Glacieres  began  to  increase 
in  magnitude  and  grandeur,  and  at  the  same  time  the  country 
around  gradually  assumed  rougher  features,  and  presented  hills 
heightening  as  we  advanced,  and  exhibiting  a  variety  of  wild 
broken  scenery.  We  left  Milan  at  twelve,  and  entered  Como 
about  the  half  hour  past  six  o'clock. 

lift. 

Comum  is  like  most  of  the  towns  between  the  Alps  and  Apen-f' 
nines  of  great  antiquity,  and  like  them  also  owes  its  origin  to  a 
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Gallic  tribe,  and  its  importance  to  Roman  colonization.  Fop 
the  latter  benefit  it  was  indebted  partly  to  the  father  of  Pompey, 
and  partly  to  Julius  Caesar.  It  never  fell  to  its  lot  to  make  a 
figure  in  the  world,  nor  indeed  to  attract  the  attention  of  the 
historian,  either  by  its  glories  or  by  its  reverses;  and  it  seems  to 
have  derived  from  its  humble  mediocrity  a  greater  degree  of 
security  and  quiet  in  the  numberless  disasters  of  Italy  than  any 
of  the  more  powerful  and  more  illustrious  cities  can  boast  of. 
Its  principal  advantage  is  its.  situation,  and  its  greatest  glory  is 
the  reputation  of  one  of  its  aticient  denizens,  Pliny  the  Younger. 
Its  situation  is  beautifuL  Ou  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
Larian  lake  it  commands  a  fine  prospect  of  that  noble  expanse 
o£  water >  with  it^  bold  aad  varied  borders.  It  is  covered  behind, 
and  on  eadi  side,  with  fertile  faiUs*  It  is  an  episcopal  town  of 
some  extent,  and  a  pleasing  appearance.  The  cathedral  is  of 
ifiiite  marble^  and  mixed  aochitectiire:  the  front  is  of  light  aod 
not- inelegant  Gothic;  the  nave  is  supfwrted  by  Gothic  arches; 
the  cho^r  and  traiisep4p  are  adorned  with  composite  piUars;  a 
dome  rises  over,  the  centre.  The  efiSsct  of  the  whole,  tb^gh 
the  mixture  is  incorrect,  is  not  unpleasant.  In  the  front  of  tj^ 
cathedral,  there  is  a  statue  of  Pliny  with  basso  relievos  alluding 
to  bis  writngs,  and  on  each  side  of  the  ffPox^d  entrance  is  an 
inscription  in  his  honour.  The  mscriptions  are  tpore  commen- 
dable for  the  spirit  than  for  tlie  skyte;  the  best  of  the  two  oourt 
eludes  10  the  fpUowing  manner: 

Or4o9,populusque  Comensis  Caium  PliDium  Secundum^ Municipem 

Biiuai  uicomparabilem  8tatu&  et  elogio  ornavere. 

Faustus  honor,  dulci«K]ue  juvat  me  fama  Secundum 
At  mage  concives  hsec  posuisse  meos.    . 

Widiout  doubtf  a  writtf  39  inucb  s^tt^hed'^  his  country  on 
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one  aide,  and  so  fond  of  feme  on  the  other,  as  Piiny  B&&ms  to 
have  been,  niaj  be  supposed  <o  look  doim  with  complacency 
on  the  hononrs  thus  mBlcm^j  paid  in  his  beloved  Comum^  to 
his  memory  so  many  ages  after  his  decease-    Hoi«rcYer,  these 
honours  are  justly  dUe,  not  to  his  reputation  only  but  to  his 
publie  spirit,  as  few  citizens  seem  to  have  conferred  so  many 
solid  benefits  upon  their  country  as  he  did  on  Comum.    In  the 
first  place  he  established)  or  at  least,  he  eontribnted  largely 
bodi  by  his  example  and  munifieen^s,  to  the  establishment 
of  a  school  with  an  able  teacher  at  its  head  -f.    In  the  next, 
he  provided  a  fiind  for  the  support  of  free  cbiWreo  j  built  a 
temple  to  contain  the  busts  of  tfie  Empero*^  which  he  had  pre- 
sented to  his  fellow  citizens:^;  adorned  the  teu^ple  with  a  bronee 
statue  of  elquisite  Workmanships  dignum  temphi  dignum  Dm 
d6nufn%;  volUfttfeTily  resigned  a  legacy  in  favour  ofComum;  and^ 
in  short,  seized  every  eccasioto  of  manifesting  his  affection  for 
the  town  and  for  its  inhabitantej     Few  otharactefs  kk  truth  ap 
pear  more  accomplished  and  moi«  amiable  lliafl  tihat  of  Pliny 
the  Younger.     Indefatigable  both  in  tbe  discharge  of  his  duties 
and  in  the  prosecution  of  his  studies,  frugal  jin  the  management 
and  generous  in  the  disposal  of  his  fortune,  gentle  in  the  private 
intereonrse  of  society,  but  firm  and  intrepid  in  his  public  capa- 
city, grateful  and  affectionate  as  a  husband  and  friend,  just  as 
a*  magistrate^  and  high-minded  as  a  senator,  he  seeilis  to  have 
possessed  the  whole  circle  of  virtues,  and  acted  his  pari  in  all 
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the  relations  of  life  with  grace  and  with  propriety.  Nothing  can 
^be  more  pleasing  than  the  picture  which  he  gives  of  his  domestic 
occupations,  and  few  lessons  are  more  instructive  than  the  tran- 
script which  we  find  in  his  epistles,  of  his  sentiments  and  feelings 
on  every  occasion  where  friendship,  merit,  virtue,  and  patriotism 
are  interested.  It  is  true,  that  the  picture  is  drawn  by  Pliny 
himself,  and  both  it  and  the  transcript  confessedly  intended  for 
the  public ;  but  the  intimacy  of  such  men  as  Tacitus,  Suetonius, 
and  Quintihan,  and  the  countenance  of  an  Emperor  like 
Trajan,  who  knew  so  well  how  to  appreciate  merit,  are  suffi- 
cient guarantees  that  the  author's  life  and  writings  were  not  in 
opposition.  One  reflection  however  occurs  not  a  little  derogatory 
to  the  real  substantial  virtue  of  Pliny,  and  that  is,  that  its 
motive  was,  or  to  speak  more  tenderly  seems  to  have  been 
vanity  *,  a  mean  principle  that  makes  virtue  the  handmaid  of 
self-love,  and  instead  of  the  noble  object  of  ambition,  degrades 
her  into  its  tool  and  instrument.  But,  Christianity  alone 
can  correct  this  depravity,  and  we  can  only  deplore  the  misfor- 
tune of  Pliny,  who  never  opened  his  eyes  to  its  heavenly 
light. 

But  to  return  to  our  subject. — ^We  may  collect  from  Pliny 
that  Comum  was  in  his  time  a  rich  and  flourishing  city,  adorned 
with  temples,  statues,  porticos,  and  pillared  gates,  and  encircled 
with  large  and  splendid  villas;  that  it  was  governed  by  decu- 
rions,  inhabited  by  opulent  citizens,  and  endowed  with  rich 
lands.  In  most  of  these  respects  modem  Como  does  not  perhaps 
yield  to  the  ancient  city.    The  cathedral,  in  materials,  magni- 
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tude,  and  probably  in  decoration  though  not  in  style,  equals 
the  temple  of  Jupiter,  and  ten  or  fifteen  other  churches, 
four  or  five  of  which  are  remarkable  for  some  peculiar  excel- 
lence or  other,  may  be  deemed  as  ornamental  to  the  city  as 
half  the  numl)er  of  temples.  One  of  these  churches,  that  of  St. 
Giwanniy  is  adorned  by  several  pillars,  which  are  supposed  to 
have  belonged  to  a  portico  which  PHny  mentions,  as  erected  by 
Fabatus,  his  wife's  grandfather*.  Three  colleges  of. reputation, 
and  as  many  public  libraries. are  advantages,  which  Pliny  would 
have  extolled  with  rapture,  and  far  superior,  it  must  be  owned, 
even  to  the  collection  of  imperial  statues,  and  to  the  temple 
erected  for  their  receptacle -f*.  To  complete  the  resemblance  or 
the  equality,  Como  is  now  (was  lately,  I  should  have  said)  as 
anciently,  goveriied  by  Decutions  of  birth  and  property;  to 
which  I  must  add,  that  it  contains  a  population  of  nearly  twenty 
thousand  souls.  Pliny  therefore  might  still  behold  his  beloved 
country  with  delight  and  exult  in  its  prosperity  after  so  many 
centuries  of  revolution,  as  well  as  in  its  gratitude  after  so  many 
ages  of  barbarism  and  oblivion. 

Next  morning  we  embarked  at  nine  o'clock.  The  view  of  the 
lake  from  the  town  is  confined  to  a  small  bason  that  forms  the 
harbour  of  Como^  but  the  view  of  the  town  from  the  lake,  taken 
at  the  distance  of  a  mile  from  the  quay,  is  extremely  beautiful. 
The  expanse  of  water  immediately  under  the  eye,  the  boats  glid- 
ing across  it;  beyond  it  the  town  with  its  towers  and  domes,  at 
the  foot  of  three  conical  hiils  all  green  and  wooded,  that  in  the 
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+  The  curious  reader  may  see  a  description  of  a  temple  which  Pliny  was  about 
to  erect,  though  probably  on  his  Tuscan  property,  not  at  Comum. — ix.  4CL 
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middle  crowned  widi  a  crested  castle  extending  its  ramparts 
down  the  declirity;  on  both  sides  bold  eauDences  chequered 
with  groTcs  and  villas,  form  altogether  a  raried  and  most  en- 
chanting picture.  On  passing  the  little  promontory  that  forms  the 
harbour,  we  discovered  a  fine  sheet  of  water  of  seven  miles,  with 
the  pretty  little  town  of  Camobia  full  before  ns;  and  on  our  left, 
an  opening  between  the  hills,  through  which  we  discovered  same 
glacieres,  and  in  particular  Mount  J^.  Bernard^  covered  with 
perpetual  snows.  The  mountains  on  both  aides  rose  to  a  great 
elevation,  scmielimes  ascending  abraptly  from  the  lake  itself,  and 
sometimes  swelling  gradually  from  its  borders,  always  shaded 
with  forests  of  firs  and  cbesnuts,  or  clad  with  vines  and  olivets 
But  whether  steep  or  sloping,  the  declivities  are  enlivened  by 
numberless  villas,  villages,  convents,  and  towns,  seated  some^ 
times  on  the  very  verge  of  the  water,  sometimes  perched  on 
araggs  and  precipices;  here  imbosomed  in  groves,  and  there 
towering  on  the  summits  of  the  nK>nntains.  This  mixture  of 
solitude  and  of  animation  of  grandeur  and  of  beauty,  joined  with 
the  brightness  of  the  sky,  the  smoothness  of  the  lake,  and  the 
warm  beams  of  the  sun  playing  upon  its  surface,  gave  inex- 
pressible interest  to  the  scene,  and  excited  in  the  highest  de* 
gree  our  delight  and  admiration. 

We  next  doubled  the  verdant  promontory  of  Torno  on  the 
right,  and  bending  towards  the  eastern  bank  landed  at  a  villa 
called  the  Plinmna.  It  owes  this  appellation,  as  the  reader  will 
easily  guess,  to  the  intermittent  fountain  so  minutely  described 
by  the  younger  Pliny.  It  is  situated  on  the  margin  of  the  lake, 
at  the  foot  of  a  precipice,  from  which  tumbles  a  cascade,  amid 
groves  of  beeches,,  poplars,  chesnuts,  and  cypresses.  A  ser- 
pentine walk  leads  tJbroygh  these  groves^  and  discovers  at  every 
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winding  bobmj  new  and  beautifol  view.    Hie  famous  fomrtaih 
bfQints  from  the  rock  in  a  sinali  coart  behind  the  h6use,  and  pasts- 
mg  through  the  under  itory  fall*  inta  the  ferke.     Pliny's  descrip- 
tion of  it  is  inscribed  in  largfe  characters  in  the  hafl,  and  is  still 
supposed  to  give  aft  accurate  aec6\int  of  the  phsenonwnon.    It  fe 
rather  singular  that  the  intervals  of  the  rise  and  fell  of  this  spring 
sbould  be  stated  differently  by  tlie  elder  and  by  the  younger 
Pliny ;  both  of  whom  must  hate  had  frequent  opportunities  of 
observing  it.    The  former  represents  it  as  increasing  and  de- 
creasing every  honf — In  Comensi  jnotta  Larium  lacum,  forts  largttSy 
Aoris  dngnlw  semper  inttmesdit^  acresidet*;  the  latter  thrice  a  day 
omlf'-**ierin  dii  stafU  audtibus  at  dimirtutioniius^  crescH^  decrescit- 
quef.    According  tt>  niom^  modeni  6bscirVers,  the  ebb  and  floxr 
are  irregular;    but  the  greater  number,  with  the  inhabitants 
of  tbe  hottsey  Mshfjb  ikiy  that  now,  as  in  Fliii/s  titiie,  it  takes 
plaice  usually  fbrifce  a^d'ay ;  tt^ttti//y,  because  in  v6fy  st'ormy  and* 
tempeMttoo?  weadifer'^  tfee  feuntain  is  said  to  fed  thernfiuence  of 
the  disorder^  atmosphet^,  and  to  vary  considerably  in  its  mo- 
t^ns.    This  Ifttter  ciniumstance  leads  to  the  follo^<^ing  conjectu- 
ral explanation  of  tfce  cattee  of  this  phBcnomenon.    The  west 
wind,  which  fegtllarly  blows  upon  the  lake  at  tw^elve  o^clock  or 
nnd^ay,  begins  at  nine  in  the  lippei^  regions,  or  on  thd  sum- 
mits of  the  mountains;  upon  these  summits,  and  particularly 
that  which  rises  behind  the  Pliniana^  there  are  several  cavities 
that  penetrate  into  the  bowels  of  the  mountain,  and  communi- 
cate with  certiain  internal  rfeservoifs  of  water,  the  existence  of 
which  has  been  ascertained  by   various  Observations.      Now, 
when  the  wind  rushes  down  the  cavities  abovemcntioned  aiid 
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reaches  the  water^  it  ruffles  its  surface,  and  carkies  its  waves 
against  the  sides  of  the  cavern,  where,  just  above  its  ordinary 
level,  there  are  little  fissures  or  holes.  Th^  water  raised  by  the 
impulse  which  it  receives  from  the  wind,  rises  to  these  fissures, 
and  passing  through  them  trickles  down,  through  the  crevices 
that  communicate  witli  the  fountain  below,  and  gradually  fills  it. 
In  stormy  weather  the  water  is  impelled  with  greater  violence, 
and  flows  in  greater  quantities,  till  it  is  nearly  exhausted ;  or  at 
least  reduced  too  low  to  be  raised  again  to  the  fissures.  Hence, 
on  such  occasions,  the  fountain  fills  with  rapidity  first,  and  then 
dries  up,  or  rather  remains  low,  till  the  reservoir  r^aios  its  usual 
level,  and  impelled  by  the  wind  begins  to  ebb  again.  Such  is 
the  explanation  ^ven  by  the  Abate  Carlo  Jmoretti. 

We  had  not  time  to  verify  the  return  of  the  fountain,  which 
when  we  visited  it,  was  at  its  lowest  ebb,  but  we  have  no  doubt 
as  to  the  flux  and  the  reflux ;  the  regularity  of  which  was  con* 
firmed  by  the  testimony  of  the  servants  of  the  house,  and 
indeed  by  that  of  all  persons  in  its  vicinity.  Afler  all,  this 
fountain  is  classical,  the  scenery  around  it  is  romantic,  and  the 
way  to  it  is  magnificent;  but  in  itself,  it  is  inferior  in  every 
respect  to  the  intermitting  fountain  near  Settle  in  Yorkshire, 
whose  ebb  and  flow  recur  every  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  succeed 
each  other  without  a  minute^s  variation. 

Some  writers  have  siipposed  that  one  of  the  villas  which  Pliny 
possessed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Coma  occupied  this  site; 
but  though  he  had  many  in  the  vicinity  of  the  lake,  he  yet  des- 
cribes only  his  two  favourite  retreats,  and  the  situation  of  the 
JPlmiana  corresponds  with  neither.  The  one  was,  it  seems,  on 
the  very  verge  of  the  lake,  almost  rising  out  of  the  waters,  and 
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in  this  respect  it  resembled  the  Pliniana ;  but  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  find  in  the  latter  sufficient  space  among  the  rocks  for 
the  gestatio  qtue  spationssimo  xysto  leviter  inflectitur.  The  other 
villa  might  possibly  hare  stood  on  the  neighbouring  promontory 
of  Tomoj  whence  (editimmo  dorsoj  it  might  have  commanded 
two  bays.  There  are,  indeed,  many  situations  on  the  banks  of 
the  lake  which  correspond  with  Plin/s  descriptions,  and  conse- 
quently leave  us  at  a  loss  to  guess  at  the  particular  spots  to 
which  he  alludes.  A  little  farther  on,  the  lake  first  contracts 
itself  at  BriennOy  remarkable  for  its  flourishing  laurels,  and  then 
expands  again  and  makes  a  fine  sweep,  which  forms  the  bay  of 
Argegno^  a  busy  little  town,  the  mart  of  the  neighboining 
vallies*  The  banks  still  continued  to  present  the  same  bold  and 
wooded  scenery — amanum*  (as  Pliny  the  Elder  expresses  it) 
arbusto  agro — ^the  constant  characteristic  feature  of  the  Larian 
lake,  and  territory. 

We  next  landed  on  a  little  island,  now  called  Di  S.  Gwvamn^ 
anciently  or  rather  formerly,  that  is,  in  the  seventh  age.  Insula 
Comacena.  This  island  is  wooded  and  cultivated  like  a  garden, 
or  rather,  an  orchard,  and  presents  a  most  enchanting  retreat  to 
its  proprietor,  if  he  have  either  taste  to  discern  or  means  to 
enjoy  its  beauties.  However,  with  all  the  charms  of  its  situation 
it  never  seems  to  have  attracted  much  notice,  as  we  find  no 
allusion  to  it  among  the  ancients,  and  little  attention  paid  to 
it  by  the  modems.  But,  in  the  ages  of  barbarian  invasion, 
and  particularly  under  the  Langobardic  kings,  it  was  occasion^ 
ally  resorted  to  as  an  asylum  safe  from  sudden  attack,  and 
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sonietifnes  capable  of  sustaining  »  siege.  There  ift^  tfideedli  tin 
account  of  one  of  the  LangobanHv  monnrchs  having  disoovet^ed 
and  conveyed  to  Paviu  a  treasure  which  the  Romaiis  had  here 
deposited,  a  circumstance  which,  with  a  few  additional  erabel- 
lisha>ents,  might  be  worked  into  a  toleiable  romance^  e^pecialiy 
as  the  age  in  which  the  event  is  suppoaed  to  have  lakea  place  i$ 
fertile  in  legends,  and  of  course  fiiUy  open  to  fiction.  lo  fact, 
we  are  told  that  it  afforded  a  retreat  to  the  Chr»«|tian9  during  the 
penecutions  of  the  three  first  centrales,  and  that  from  ihetr 
numbers  it  derived  the  rank  of  a  liowa,  under  the  af^HatiQA  of 
Chrisiopolis;  that  it  ne^^t  diheltered  the  Greek  eKHdrdas,  ajwii  e»^ 
abled  them  to  make  a  successful  aitaad  against  the  Lopgob«rdk 
invaders ;  and,  in  fine,  that  it  becasoe  all  independent  republic^ 
extended  its  conquests  over  the  neighbouring  banks,  aad  carried 
on  a  long  and  eventful  war  with  Com9.  But,  these  and  its  other 
brilliant  achievements,  not  having  a  Tliucydide*  to  transput 
them  emblazoned  to  posterity,  are  gradually  sinking  into  dark- 
ness, and  will  probably  er^  long  be  buried  in  total  oblivion. 
This  romantic  island  swells  gently  from  tfie  hkfi^  h  about  a 
mile  in  length,  half  a  mile  in  breadth,  and  half  a  mile  d^tant 
from  the  western  bank. 

Nearly  opposite  to  it  on  the  eastern  bank,  the  rocks  a«i 
precipices  are  rough,  shapeless,  and  menacing;  hollowed  into 
caverns  and  reoesses,  all  dark  a»d  tremendous,  while  beneaith 
them  the  water  is  unusally  deep,  and  from  its  depth.  Bind  the 
shade  which  the  superincumbent  rocks  cast  upon  it,  appears 
black  and  dismal  to  the  eye  as  well  as  to  the  imaginatton. 

As  we  advanced,  we  passed  some  beautiful  bays  and  promon- 
tories with  their  villas  and  villages.    Among  these  are  Balbiano^ 
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Lenna^  where. some  yeaxsagQ  u  BuhterxwudOiia ^kmple  wasidiiMXH 
vered  with  a  manUe  stetufi  of  Diana,  and  on  the  irery  itiai^giil 
at  the  lake.  Villas  which  took  its  Qume  without  doubt  •  firora 
the  superior  extent  or  magnHiQenoe.  q£  the  manfiion^  irhich 
fo^tmerly  occupied  the:  same  apot;  being  ;rawauiscif  pdiltfrBdis*^ 
cermble^  in  calm,  vveathor^  udader  ihft  Mnater  xiose  to  the  ih(ir& 
Sorme  antiquariGS  0iip9>Qae  this  to  be  ihe  wal  Mte  of  Ptiny'a  vilisi 
ha.  could  not  indeed  hainre  chosaa  a  m^hseibaftiiti^l  ^ifhotV*  nor^  M* 
fvve  may  falilieKe  Ihe  ^enaod.  opinion,  »  mow  gcmai  fAitoB^ 
Hence,  its  prod^betioos,  aueh  las  aiues^  G9fem9  Soa.  Mem,  tQ  faeiong 
to  a  more  southerii  sky,  and  dwrpiiso  ma  by  tbhetr  blooniBig  ap* 
peamnce  under  tbe  Boo^ry  hrovn  of  tfas.  J^.  We  th^sL  farhyetsed 
the  litl;le  bay  of  TnamezzinQf  and  faadwl  ^  Codmabbia  abmit 
four  o'clock, 

The/M€^  fliam  iCmleritfiii^  is  the  onost  €«Dhemive»  aad  .at  Che 

saisie'  tkne;  >  the  moat  interesting  im  ii»  faiket  it  Aakes*  iil  the 
greatetit  exf»j»s6  of  water^  became  tt  jwerlookB  the  Lmrwk  befiitc 
ito  ^diviaaon  into  its  t^a  branchefi^  owe  of  ^irjbdch  'fcaHes  itv  oMae 
from  Cmio,  and  the^  otbar.  from  jLeceo;  and  it  imdudei  ^the 
greatest  "sraiiety  of  jsoenery,  because  U  oomnands  the  ^entiiiaaM 
into  both  theae  branches,  and  the  promonatdry  |bhat.  separates 
tliem  from  ^eaeh  <oliker«  This  pronuaotory  smells  into*  «t  -lofty 
eminence,  is  eoYered  ^ith  w.oods,  adoraed  with  aevevfil  'viiias^ 
and  crooned  wi ith  «  convent.  Lt  is  eaUed  Beliag^j  from  a 
village  that  stao^de  on  hsestrfootty^. 

In  front  and  over  the  widest  part  of  the  lake  rises  a  rough 
rocky  shore,,  with  a  ridge  of  broken  grotesque  mountains  be- 
yond, and  above  them  the  bare  pointed  summit  of  Monte  Leg-* 
nancy  one  of  the  highest  of  the  Adpsi     As  the  situation  of  Cade^ 
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nabbia  is  so  beautiful,  and  as  its  aocommodatioiis  are  good,  the 
traveller,  who  wishes  to  explore  the  recesses  of  the  Larian  lake 
and  its  bordering  mountains,  may  make  it  his  head-quarters, 
and  from  thence  commence  his  excursions.  Bellaggio^  and  the 
branch  of  the  lake  which  lies  beyond  it,  will  first  attract  his 
attention.  The  Logo  di  Lecco  (for  so  that  branch  is  caUe^) 
takes  its  name  from  the  town  of  Lecco  (probably  the  ancient 
Ltcim  Forum)  which  stands  at  its  extremity,  at  nearly  the  same 
distance  from  the  point  of  separation  as  is  Como.  The  Logo  di 
Lecco  is,  properly  speaking,  the  channel  of  the  Adda  (Addua 
twtf  carulus*)  which  flowing  through  the  upper  and  wider  part 
of  the  lake,  may  be  considered  as  turning  from  it  at  BeliaggiOf 
attd  contracting  its  channel  as  it  withdraws,  at  length  resumes  its 
original  form  and  name  a  little  beyond  Lecco. 

The  next  excursion  may  be  to  Bellamy  some  miles  above  Ca- 
denatMoj  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  lake.  He  will  here 
visit  a  cavern  formed  by  the  falling  of  the  river  Pwvema  through 
a  rocky  cliff,  and  called  very  appropriately  from  its  darkness 
and  the  murmurs  of  the  torrent,  L'Orrido.  Lower  down  and 
nearly  opposite  Cadtnabbia  is  a  village  called  Capuana^  supposed 
by  some  antiquaries  to  have  been  the  real  situation  of  Pliny's 
lower  villa.  Their  conjectures  are  founded  principally  upon  a 
Mosaic  pavement  discovered  there,  a  circumstance  which  proves 
indeed  that  there  was  a  villa  there,  but  nothing  more.  Both 
Pliny's  favourite  seats  must,  I  conceive,  have  been  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Comum.     Not  far  from  this  village  is  a  stream 
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culled  Latte^  whidi  fcwrets  from  a  vast  cavern  on  the  side  <tf  a 
mountain,  and  forms  a  cascade  of  more  than  a  thousand  feet 
before  it  reaches  the  plain.  The  cavern  is  supposed  to  extend 
ibr  miles  through  the  bowels  of  the  mountain,  and  even  to  lead 
to  the  icy  summit  which  supplies  the  stream.  In  short,  he  maj 
return  by  Bellaggioy  and  range  through  its  groves  of  olive  and 
pines,  visit  its  palaces,  and  compare  it  with  the  description 
which  Pliny  gives  of  his  upper  villa  or  his  Tragedia ;  for  oa 
this  spot  it  stood,  if  wc  may  credit  antiquaries,  and  certainly  a 
more  commanding  and  majestic  site  he  could  not  have  chosen ; 
but  though  several  circumstances  of  the  description  agree  with 
this  situation,  yet,  I  doubt  much  as  to  the  accuracy  of  their 
application -^Jmjpo^Va  saxis  locum  prospidt  •  .  .  •  lacu  latiuw 
utitur  .  •  •  .ftuctus  nan  sentit^  &c«.  are  features  applicable  to 
a  hundred  situations  on  both  the  shores  of  the  lake,  as  well 
as  to  die  promontory  of  Bellaggio;  while,  the  only  .ex|Nre8- 
sion  which  seems  to  distinguish  it  from  many  others  is  not,  in 
my  opinion,  applicable,  in  Pliny's  sense,  to  the  spot  in  quesh 
tion.  His  words  are — Hac  unum  smum  moUi  curvamme  amplecti- 
tur;  ilia  editissimo  darso  duos  dirindtm  That  the  word  dnus  inay 
be  understood  of  the  two  branches  of  the  lake  I  admit,  but 
that  it  is  not  so  extensively  applied  in  this  passage  must  appear 
evident,  when  we  consider  that  no  villa,  garden,  nor  park,  can  be 
supposed  to  embrace  in  its  windings  one  of  the  branches  of  the 
lake,  which  is  fifteen  miles  in  length;  and  consequently  we  may 
conclude  that  the  word  sinm  here  signifies  one  of  the  little 
bays  formed  by  some  of  the  numberless  promontories,  that  pro* 
ject  from  the  shores  between  Como  and  Cadenabbia.  I  must 
here  notice  another  mistake,  into  which  the  same  ^ntig^Tflries 
seem  to  have  fallen.  They  suppose  that  the  channel  bet^ 
the  island  above  described  and  the  shore,  is  alluded  to  il 
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fi^llp^uig  wotdsi^-^Omd  Ikiripus  mridis  et  gemmeu^*?  Now  it  is 
evideat  frooei  the  €X)ntext,  that  tbe  rills  to  which  thisJSiiii/iM 
bf^nged^  was  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Como\  suburbanvm 
cuummimum^  an  appellation  by  no  means  applicable  to  a  seat 
sixteea  or  eighteen  miles  distant  froiq  a  country  tomn. 

But  to  tetura  to  Belbiggia.^^^This  delightful  spot,  now  covered 
with  villas  and  cottages,  was,  during  the  anarchtcal  contests  of 
the  middle  ages,  not  miirequently  converted  into  a  reeeptade  ctf 
cobbers,  outlaws^  and  banditti,  who  infested  all  the  borders  od 
the  )ake>  during  the  night,  and  in  day*-time  concealed  themselves 
anid  these  tkk^ets,  caverns,  aiid  fastnesses :  and  indeed  when 
ttegkctedv  and  abandon^  to  nature  it  must*  have  resesobted  th^ 
ioctiliaiis  li9iint»  of.  ApuleinsV  robbers,  and  have  be^n  a  steep  and 
savage  wilderness— ^Ms^  Ainridusi  m/iviMtrii^  JhHmdikuB^  umiposu^^ 
Bk imprimis^  4dtu$^  .    .'  .  per  i^kUqua^d€%)em.  .  *  smi$ ^isperrinw 

]?rom  CM^oftliia  im  t&  Metrnggior,  srfew  <nil€)&' higher: 

xXj^  the  lake.  From  this  httle^  town  we  had:  a  f  uH  view  o^'  the  lake 
ftdm  Bellaggio  to^Gravedona  and  IXim^^a;  beyond  this  latter 
place  the  l^rian- receives  the  Add^i  after  which  it  con^^aCts  ite 
dnannel,  and  changes  its  name  ini-to  the  Lago  di  Gkiavtima.  We 
Me  now  about  to  take  our  leave  of  th«9  celebrated  kdce,  hxst 
tlunk  it  necessary  firat  to  make  some  general  observations. 

Thelake^of  Cotmt^  or  the  Larian^  (for  so  it  is  still  called,  not 
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unfrequentlj  even  by  the  common  people),  retains  its  ancient  di- 
mensions unaltered,  and  is  fifty  miles  in  length,  from  three  to  six 
in  breadth,  and  from  forty  to  six  hundred  feet  in  depth.  Its  form 
is  serpentine,  and  its  banks  indented  with  frequent  creeks  and  har- 
bours; it  is  subject  to  sudden  squalls,  and  sometimes  even  when 
calm,  to  swells  violent  and  unexpected ;  both  are  equally  danger- 
ous. The  latter  are  more  frequently  experienced  in  the  branch  of 
the  lake  that  terminates  at  Como  than  in  the  other  parts,  because 
it  has  no  emissary  or  outlet,  such  as  the  Adda  forms  at  Lecco. 
The  mountains  that  border  the  lake  are  by  no  means  either  barren 
or  naked ;  their  lower  regions  are  generally  covered  with  olives, 
vines,  and  orchards;  the  middle  is  encircled  with  groves  of 
chestnut  of  great  height  and  expansion,  and  the  upper  regions 
are  either  downs  or  forests  of  pine  and  fir,  with  the  exception  of 
certain  very  elevated  ridges,  which  are  necessarily  either  naked 
or  covered  with  eternal  snow.  ITjeir  sides  are  seldom  formed 
of  one  continued  steep,  but  usually  interrupted  by  fields  and 
levels  extending  sometimes  into  wide  plains,  which  supply 
abundant  space  for  every  kind  of  cultivation.  These  fertile 
plains  are  generally  at  one-third,  and  sometimes  at  two-thirds,, 
of  the  total  elevation.  On  or  near  these  levels  are  most  of  the 
towns  and  villages,  that  so  beautifully  diversify  the  sides  of  the 
mountains. 

But  cultivation  is  not  the  only  source  of  the  riches  of  th^ 
Larian  territory :  various  mines  of  iron,  lead,  and  copper,  are 
now  as  they  were  anciently,  spread  over  its  surface,  and  daily 
opened  in  the  bowels  of  its  mountains;  besides  quarries  of 
beautiful  marble,  which  supply  Milan  and  all  the  neighbouring 
cities  with  the  materials  and  ornaments  of  their  most  magni^ 
ficent  churches. 
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Nor  are,  (tE?crc,  I  should  say),  the  borders  of  the  Larian 
lake  destitute  of  literary  establishments.  Several  convents,  and 
some  collegiate  churches  kept  or  patronized  schools,  aifd 
spread  knowledge  and  civilization  over  the  surface  of  a  coun*- 
try  apparently  rugged  and  abandoned.  Collegiate  churches, 
especially  where  all  the  canons,  without  exception,  are  obliged 
to  reside  (as  in  the  district  of  Milatiy  and  indeed  in  all  ca- 
tholic countries)  nine  months  in  the  year,  have  always  ap- 
peared to  me  of  great  utility  in  the  country  in  general,  and 
particularly  in  remote  tracts  and  unfrequented  provinces.  The 
persons  promoted  to  stalls  in  these  establishments  are  generally 
such  as  have  acquired  reputation  as  authors,  distinguished 
themselves  in  universities  and  colleges  as  professors,  or  rendered 
themselves  serviceable  as  tutors  in  private  education.  The  con- 
versation of  such  men  was  well  calculated  to  propagate  a  spirit 
of  application  and  improvement  in  the  vicinity  of  their  Chapter; 
while  the  service  of  the  church,  always  supported  in  such  esta- 
blishments with  great  decency  and  even  splendor,  strengthened 
the  influence  of  religion,  and  with  it  extended  the  graces  and 
the  charities  which  ever  accompany  its  steps.  To  these  we  may 
add,  that  the  decorations,  both  external  and  internal  of  these 
churches  and  of  the  buildings  annexed  to  them,  not  only  give 
employment  almost  constant  to  numerous  artisans,  but  moreover 
inspire  and  keep  alive  a  taste  for  the  fine  arts;  and  to  the  number 
of  such  establishments  and  to  their  splendid  embellishments 
we  may  perhaps  ascribe  that  relish  for  music,  painting,  sculp- 
ture, and  architecture,  and  that  nice  discernment  in  these  arts, 
w  generally  prevalent  in  Italy,  and  observable  even  in 
peasants  and  day-labourers.  The  entire  suppression  thCT^^re  of 
such  foundations,  which  is  now  taking  place  almost  all  over  the 
continent,  is  to  be  lamented  as  impolitic  and  mischievous,  aod 
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likely  in  its  consequences  to  deteriorate  the  taste,  and  gradually 
•to  barbarize  the  manners  of  the  people  at  large;  and  in  a 
special  manner,  of  the  inhabitants  of  wild  and  mountainous 
regions*. 

We  set  out  from  Menaggio  about  ten  o'clock,  and  took  our 
way  towards  the  lake  of  Lugano  on  foot,  first  over  a  fine  hilJ^ 
and  then  through  a  most  delightful  vale,  between  two  very  lofty 
and  steep,  but  verdant  mountains.  From  the  summit  of  the  hill 
we  looked  down  on  the  Latio^  and  had  also  a  distinct  view  of  a 
considerable  part  of  its  eastern  branch,  or  the  Logo  di  Lecco. 
The  latter  part  of  the  valley  through  which  we  passed  seems,  at 
some  distant  period^  to  have  been  under  water,  as  it  is  low  and 
swampy,  and  terminates  in  a  lesser  lake,  called  from  its 
situation  Logo  di  Piano.  The  picturesque  hill  which  rises 
beyond  this  lake  appears  from  the  marshy  flats  that  surround 
it,  as  if  it  had  once  been  an  island.  The  traveller  on  pass-* 
ing  the  valley  ought  to  turn  round  occasionall}^  in  order  to 
behold  the  magnificent  barrier  of  craggy  rocks  that  close  it 
behind. 


*  I  cannot  turn  from  tbe  Larian  lake  without  reminding  the  reader  of  the 
yerses  in  which  Claudian  alludes  to  its  magnitude,  the  fertility  of  its  banks,  and 
mountains  that  border  it. 

Protinus  umbrosa  qua  vestit  littus  olira 
Larius,  ct  duki  nientitur  Nerea  fluctu, 
Parva  puppe  lacum  praetervolat.     Ocius  inde 
Scandit  inaccessos  brumali  sidere  montes. 

De  Bella  Getico. 
3  c2 
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LAGO  DI  LUGANO. 

About  twelve  o'clock  we  arrived  at  Porletza^  six  miles  from 
Menaggioj  and  immediately  embarked  on  the  Logo  di  Lugano. 
This  lake  is  twenty-five  miles  in  length,  in  breadth  from  three  to 
six,  and  of  immense  depth,  indeed,  in  some  places,  it  is  said 
to  be  almost  unfathomable.    Its  former  name  was  Ceresitis  Lacus ; 
but  whether  known  to  the  ancients,  or  produced,  as  some  have 
imagined,  by  a  sudden  convulsion  in  the  fiflh  or  sixth  century,  has 
not  yet  been  ascertained.    The  banks  are  formed  by  the  sides  of 
two  mountains  so  steep  as  to  afford  little  room  for  villages  or  even 
cottages,  and  so  high  as  to  cast  a  blackening  shade  over  the  surface 
of  the  waters.   Their  rocky  bases  are  oftentimes  so  perpendicular, 
and  descend  so  rapidly  into  the  gulph  below,  without  shelving  or 
gradation,  as  not  to  allow  shelter  for  a  boat,  or  even  footing 
for  a  human  being.    Hence,  although  covered  with  wood  hanging 
in  vast  masses  of  verdure  from  the  precipices,  and  although 
bold  and  magnificent  in  the  highest  degree  from  their  bulk  and 
elevation,   yet  they  inspire  sensations  of  awe  rather  than  of 
pleasure.    The  traveller  feels  a  sort  of  terror  as  he  glides  under 
them,  and  dreads  lest  the  rocks  should  close  over  him,  or  some 
fragment  descend  from  the  cragg  and  bury  him  suddenly  in 
the  abyss. 

To  this  general  description  there  are  several  exceptions,  and  in 
particular  with  reference  to  that  part,  which  expanding  westward 
forms  the  bay  of  Lugano.  The  banks  here  slope  off  gently  towards 
the  south  and  west,  presenting  fine  hills,  fields,  and  villas,  with  the 
town  itself  in  the  centre,  consisting  in  appearance  of  several  noble 
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lines  of  buildings.  On  the  craggy  top  of  the  promontory  on 
one  side  of  this  bay  stands  a  castle ;  the  towering  summit  of  the 
opposite  cape  opens  into  green  downs  striped  with  forests^  bear- 
ing a  strong  resemblance  in  scenery  and  elevation  to  the  heights 
of  Vallambrosa.  The  snowy  pinnacles  and  craggy  masses  of  the 
neighbouring  Alps  rise  behind  the  town,  and  form  an  immense 
semicircular  boundary.  The  town  is  said  to  be  pretty,  and  the 
climate  is  considered  as  extremely  mild  and  genial. 

Lugano  formerly  enjoyed  prosperity  and  independence  under 
the  protection  of  the  Swiss  Cantons.  In  the  late  revolutionary 
war  it  was  seized  by  the  French,  and  annexed  to  the  Cisalpine 
Republic.  The  change  was  not  very  popular,  as  may  be  ima-^ 
gined;  however  submission  was  unavoidable,  till,  impoverished 
by  taxes,  and  teazed  by  swarms  of  blood-suckers  under  the 
titles  of  prefects,  mayors,  commissioners,  &c.  the  inhabitants 
yielded  to  the  impulse  of  courage,  threw  oflf  the  yoke,  and  ex- 
pelled the  Cisalpine  officers.  It  was  in  actual  rebellion  when 
we  passed,  and  it  had  our  cordial  but  unavailing  wisheis.  In  front 
of  the  town  we  sailed  under  a  lofty  mountain  covered  with  wood, 
and  projecting  into  the  lake.  Its  interior  is  hollowed  into  a  va- 
riety of  caverns  (called  by  the  people  cantini)^  remarkable  for 
coolness  and  dryness.  Here  the  citizens  of  Lugano  store  iip 
their  wine  and  corn,  and  in  the  summer  months  they  keep 
their  meat  here,  which,  even  in  the  most  sultry  weather,  remains 
untainted  for  a  considerable  time. 

The  bay  of  Lugano  lies  nearer  the  southern  than  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  lake,  which,  a  few  miles  beyond  it,  again  ex- 
pands and  forms  three  other  branches*    One  of  the  branches. 
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bending  northward,  is  of  considerable  extent,  and  discharges 
itself  by  the  river  Tresa  into  the  Lago  Maggiore.  In  turning 
from  Lugano^  the  depth  of  the  lake  is,  where  narrowest,  consi- 
derably diminished,  a  circumstance  ascribed  to  the  falkof  a  vast 
promontory.  The  same  effect  is  supposed  to  have  been  pro- 
duced by  the  same  cause  lower  down,  near  a  town  called  Melano. 
These  tremendous  falls  are  occasioned  principally  by  the  action 
of  subterraneous  waters  that  hollow  the  mountain  into  caverns, 
and  sometimes  force  their  way  through  its  sides,  tearing  it 
asunder  as  they  rush  forth,  and  hurling  its  fragments  into  the 
lake  below.  Such  an  event  happened  in  the  year  1528,  and 
nearly  swept  away  a  Utile  town  called  Campione^  almost  op* 
posite  Lugano ;  and  again  in  the  year  1710  near  the  Tresa^ 
(the  emissary  or  outlet  of  the  lake),  and  choked  its  channel 
with  the  ruins  of  a  neighbouring  mountain.  Hence  we  may 
conclude^  that  those  who  ascribe  the  origin  of  the  lake  itself 
to  an  internal  convulsion,  derive  some  presumptive  and  plausible 
arguments  to  support  their  conjecture  from  the  frequency  of 
similar  accidents. 

As  we  advanced  the  boatmen  pointed  to  some  distant  caverns 
on  the  bank,  as  having  once  been  the  receptacles  of  a  troop 
of  banditti,  who  infested  the  lake  and  its  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood for  a  considerable  time,  and  by  the  secrecy  and  the 
extent  of  their  subterraneous  retreats,  long  eluded  the  pursuit 
of  government.  We  glided  over  the  latter  part  in  the  silence 
and  obscurity  of  evening,  and  landed  about  half  past  seven  at 
¥(yrto.  The  carriages  had  here  been  appointed  to  meet  us,  and 
as  accommodations  are  very  indifferent,  being  only  a  village,  we 
immediately  set  out  for  Vartsc^     The  distance  is  seven  miles. 
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The  country  is  said  to  be  very  beautiful,  but  the  darkness  of  the 
night  prevented  us  from  observing  the  scenery. 

At  Bimschioy  the  first  village  froni  Porto^  there  is  a  villa  be*- 
longing  to  a  family  called  the  Cicogna^  surrounded  with  a  garden, 
veramente  Inglese^  for  so  they  assured  us.  In  a  country  like 
this,  where  there  is  so  great  a  variety  of  ground,  so  much  water, 
so  much  wood,  and  so  mudi  mountain,  nothing  is  wanting  to 
make  a  garden  or  park  truly  English  but  a  little  judgment,  and 
some  partiality  for  a  rural  life  to  bring  it  into  action.  It  is  to 
be  regretted  that  this  taste,  so  conformable  to  nature,  and  so 
favourable  both  to  public  and  private  felicity  should  be  un- 
common in  a  country  pre-eminently  adorned  with  all  the  charms 
calculated  to  inspire  and  nourish  it. 

Non  uUiis  aratro 

Pignus  honos ;  squallent  abductis  arva  colonis. 

Oearg.  i.   , 

Varese  is  a  small  and  cleanly  town.  It  seems  formed  princi-* 
pally  of  the  villas  of  some  of  the  Milanese  nobility :  the  Ionic 
front  of  the  principal  church  was  the  only  object  that  attracted 
my  attention. 

From  Varese^  having  sent  the  carriages  to  Novara,  we  pro- 
ceeded post  in  the  vehicles  of  the  country  to  Laveno.  We  set 
out  about  half  past  nine.  The  country  which  we  traversed, 
when  considered  as  bordering  upon  the  d^ps^  may  be  called  flat, 
but  it  is  in  reality  varied  with  fine  swells  and  undulations.  Its 
principal  ornament  is  the  Logo  di  Varese^  an  expanse  of  water 
very  noble  in  itself,  though  it  loses  much  of  its  real  magnitude. 
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from  the  comparison  which  is  perpetually  made  between  this  lake 
and  the  three  inland  seas  in  its  immediate  vicinity.  It  appears 
to  be  of  an  oval  form,  about  twelve  miles  in  length,  and  six  in 
breadth.  Its  banks  slope  gently  to  the  verge  of  the  water,  and 
they  are  covered  with  all  the  luxuriancy  of  vegetation.  Fields 
of  deep  verdure  bordered  by  lofty  trees,  hills  covered  with 
thickets,  villas  shaded  with  pines  and  poplars,  villages  encir- 
cled with  vineyards,  strike  the  traveller  wherever  he  turns  his 
eye,  and  amuse  him  as  he  wanders  along  the  margin  of  th« 
lake,  with  a  continual  picture  of  fertility  and  of  happiness^ 
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CHAP.  XVt 


THE     LAGO     MA6GIORE     OR    VERBANUS — VTS     ISLANDS — LAKE     OP 

.  MAGOTZO-*-VAXB     OF  '  OSSOLA SJSMPIONE  — ARONA — COI.OSSAL 

STATUE  OV  ST;  CHARLBS^-OBSBSR  VAT  IONS  ON  THE  LAKES — 
OOBIPAR1SON  BETWEEN  TECE  ITALIAN  ANB  BRITISH  LAKES — 
NOTARA — ^VERCELU — ^X-AIN  OF  TURIN. 

About  twdye  o'clock  we  arrived  at  Laveno^  a  large  and  hand-* 
some  village  on  a  baj^  of  the  Logo  Maggiore.  Close  to  this  village 
northward  rises  a  rough  craggy  mountain,  that  pours  a  constant 
stream  in  a  cascade  from'  its  hollow  bosom.  In  front  spreads 
the  Lago  Maggiqre^  in  its  widest  expansion.  The  ancient  name 
of  this  lake  was  Verbanus;  its  modern  appellation  is  derived 
from  its  greater  magnitude,  or  rather  from  its  superior  beauty ; 
for  in  this  latter  quality  only  is  the  Larian  lake  inferior  to  it. 
Opposite  the  bay  of  Laveno  opens  another  bay,  and  in  the 
centre  of  the  latter  rise  the  Borramean  islands,  which  are 
considered  as  the  principal  ornaments  of  the  lake,  and  ranked 
indeed  among  the  wonders  of  Italy.  To  these  islands,  therefore, 
we  immediately  bent  our  course. 

As  we  rowed  along  gently  in  order  to  enjoy  the  magnificent' 
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prospect  that  opened  around  us  in  every  direction,  we  were 
informed  by  the  boatmen  that  we  were  then  in  the  widest  and 
deepest  part  of  the  Verbano.  Its  breadth  may  be  here  about 
seven  or  eight  miles,  while  the  plummet  descends  to  the  enor- 
mous depth  of  eighteen  hundred  feet!  The  imagination  takes 
alarm  at  the  idea  of  skimming  in  a  light  boat  over  the  surface 
of  such  a  tremendous  aby^  a^d.  ^ven  the  traveller,  who  has 
been  tost  in  the  bay  of  ^iscay^  or  lifted  on  the  swell  of  the 
ocean,  may  here  eye  the  approaching  shore  with  some  degree  of 
complacency. 

.  /    #'       ' 
We  first  landed  on  the  hola  Bell^^A  tlw^  first  in  £ufie  aod  the 
most  attractive  in  appea^aagew    li derives. the  epithet  of  btM^ 
iifvl  from  the  psdace  and  igamdens  iwiiich  cover  i%s  surface.    The 
palace  stands  on  the  extremity  ctf  tlie  island,  and  almost  hangs 
over  the  water.  It  contains  upon  the  lower  story  a  suite  of  rooms 
fitted  up  in  the  ^tyle  of  gitdttoes^  and  paved,  Kned,  and  evtn 
eoved  with  «p»rs,  shells^  and  party  cokyured  niafbks,  and  in 
appearance,  dehghtfally  cook  «nd  refreshing.    Two  magnificent 
saloons  in  the  principal  story  form  the  state  apartments;  the 
other  rooms  are  not  worth  notice.    The  gttrden  occupies  nearly 
the  whole  islands     It  consists  of  a  vast  pyramid,  formed  of  ten 
terraces  rising  above  each  other,  and.  terminating  in  a  sqliare 
platform.     These  terraces  baVfe  -gravel  walks  their  whole  length ; 
they  are  bordered  with  flowers,  and  their  walls  are  covered  with 
fruit  trees.    Rows  of  orange  and  citwn  shade  the  walks,  and 
gigantic  statues,  which  when  near  appear  grotesque,  crowd  the 
corners  and  front  the  palace.    Tliese  parterres  are  watered  by 
fountains  that  rise  in  different  parts  of  the  edifice,  and  fall  in 
sheets  from  marble  vases.    The  area  of  the  pyramid  covers  a 
0pace  of  fow  humhred  fedt  «i|«»re ;  the  platform  On  its  summit  ift 
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fifty  feet  iquaie,  and  it&elwation  abcMit  one  Imndred  and  fifty. 
The  terraces  are  supported  by  aroades>  which  form  go  many 
grand  galleries  or  green«houae9,  where  the  more  tepder  plants 
and  fiowerB  are  ranged  during  the  winter.  The  form  and 
arrangement  of  this  garden  have  been  the  subject  of  great  ad* 
miraticHi  during  part  of  the  last  century,  and  the  Isola  Betta 
has  been  represented  by  many  as  a  tcMrrestrial  paradise^  an 
enchanted  island,  the  abode  of  Calypso,  the  garden  of  Armida. 
Burnet,  who  is  enthusaastic  in  abuse  only,  when  describing  this 
island  rises  into  panegyric,  pronounces  it  to  be  the  finest  summer 
residence  in  thq  world,  and  rapturously  gives  It  tlie  epithet  enJ* 
chantied* 

In  prooQss  of  time  when  the  public  taste  changed,  and  strait 
walks  and  parterres  and  terraces  with  their  ibrmal  accompa* 
niments  were  exploded,  the  I^la  Bella  forfeited  its  fame,  the 
spdl  was  dissolved,  the  fairy  scenes  vanished,  and  nothing  re^ 
mained  but  a  dull  heavy  mass,  a  heap  of  deformity.  But  if  it 
was  then  too  nroch  panegyrized,  it  is  now  periiaps  too  much 
despised.  Praise  is  due  to  the  man  who  had  taste  and  discern- 
ment enough  to  select  such  a  spot  for  his  residence,  especially 
as  it  was  originally  a  bare  and  craggy  or  rather  shapeless  rock, 
and  had  no  recommendation,  but  its  site  till  then  unnoticed.  In 
the  next  place  it  would  be  unjust  not  to  applaud  the  nobleman 
who,  instead  of  wasting  his  income  in  the  fashionable  amuse- 
ments of  a  neighbouring  capital,  devoted  it  to  works  which  gave 
employment  to  thousands  of  hands,  diffused  riches  over  a  large 
extent  of  country,  and  converted  three  barren  craggs  into  as 
many  productive  and  populous  islands.  Edifices  that  give 
a  permanent  beauty  to  a  country,  that  exercise  the  taste  and 
the  talents  of  the  age  in  which  they  are  erected,  and  become 
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monninents  of  Aat  ta^te  and  of  those  talents  to  posterity,  are  at 
least  a  proof  of  public  spirit,  and  deserve  ^  our  praise  and  our 
acknowledgment.  To  this  we  may  add,  that  if  pleasant  walks  at  all 
seasons,  and  the  most  delicious  fruit  in  abundance,  be  objects  of 
importance  in  gardening;  we  must  allow  the  merit  of  utility  to 
an  arrangement  which  multiplies  space,  sunshine,  and  shade,  and 
adapts  itself  in  some  noeasure  to  the  state  of  the  weather,  and  to 
the  fancy  of  the  proprietor.  However,  even  modern  taste  will  be 
gratified  and  delighted  with  a  grove,  lining  the  north  side  of  the 
garden,  formed  of  various  evergreens,  but  particularly  of  bay 
(laurel)  of  great  height  and  most  luxuriant  foliage.  A  path  wind- 
ing in  an  easy  curA^e  through  this  thicket  leads  to  a  town,  and 
thence  to  the  palace.  This  grove,  from  its  resemblance  to  domestic 
scenery,  awakens  some  pleasing  recollections  in  the  mind  of  an 
JBnglish  traveller.  A  high  wall  surrounds  the  whole  island,  but  it 
is  so  constructed  as  to  form  a  terrace,  lEind  thus  to  aid  the  pro* 
specL  This  prospect,  particularly  from  the  top  of  the  pyramid, 
is  truly  magnificent.  The  vast  expanse  of  water  immediately 
under  the  eye,  with  the  neighbouring  islands  covered  with  houses 
and  trees.  The  bay  of  Magotza  bordered  with  lofty  hills  west*- 
ward,  eastward  the  town  of  Lavena  with  its  towering  mountain, 
to  the  south  Stresa^  the  winding  of  the  lake  with  numberless 
villages  sometimes  on  the  margin  of  the  water,  sometimes  on 
gentle  swells,  and  sometimes  on  the  sides  and  craggs  of  moun*- 
tains.  To  the  north,  first  the  little  town  of  Palanza^  at  the  foot 
of  a  bold  promontory,  then  a  succession  of  villages  and  moun- 
tains bordering  the  lake  as  it  stretches  in  a  bold  sweep  towards 
the  Alps^  and.loses  itself  amid  their  vast  snow-crowned  pinnacles. 
The  ban^s  of  the  lake  are  well-wooded,  and  finely  varied  with 
a  perpetual  intermixture  of  vineyard  and  forest,  of  arable  and 
meadow,  of  plain  and  mount^un.  This  latter  circumstance  indeed 
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obaroeteriete  the  Lag&  Mdggiore^  and  distinguishes  it  from  the 
'others  ^wiucbareimiclmed  in  a  perpetual  and  uninterrupted  ridge 
of  rinicmntluni;  -w^hile  here  the  chain  is  frequently  broken  by  in- 
tervening'plains /and  eKpansive  vallies.  This  interruption  not 
only  enlivens  its  sur&ce  by  admitting  more  light  and  sunshine, 
but  apparently  aSdds  to  its  extent  by  removing  its  boundaries, 
and  jat  the  same  time  gives  a  greater  elevation  to  the  mountains 
hgr  bringing  them  into  eonitirdst  with  the  plains.  Another  cir- 
cumstance, .obnmioh  indeed  to  all  these  lakes,  contributes  much 
to  enUven  their  borders;  it  is,  that  all  the  villages  with  their 
churches  are  built  of  white  stone,  and  have,  particularly  in 
distant  .perspective  and  in  high  situations,  a  very  splendid  and 
pdace-like  appearance. 

Theibankihedrost  to  thei  Isola  Bella  is  formed  of  a  bold  swell 
covert  .tiiith^a.ibFeBt,  and  intersected  by  several  dells,  the  beds 
of  .mountain .  tonmxts.  The  foliage  of  this  forest  was  even  at 
this  season,  of  a  fresh  and  vivid  green,  and  it  harmonized  ad- 
nnmfolj  with  the  gleam  of  the  waters  below,-  and  the  deep  a2ure 
firmaibent  above.  On  the  side  of  the  island  that  faces  this 
forest,  a  church  with  a  few  houses  forms  a  little  villiage*  . 

About  half  a  mile  westward  from  the  Isola  Bella  is  the  Isola 
dei  Pescatori^  so  called  from  the  ordinary  occupation  of  its  iri-- 
habitants.  It  is  nearly  covered  with  houses,  and  with  its  church 
makes. a  pretty  object  in  the  general  view,  but  has  no  claim  to 
nearer  inspection.  Ite  population  amounts  to  about  one 
thousand.        .^ 

The  Isola  Madre  rises  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  north  from  the 
Isoh  Bella.    The  southern  part  of  this  island  is  occupied  by 
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tertaees;  its  northeni  side  ia  covered  witk  a  wood ;  ita  sunuDitis 
crowned  with  a  villa.  The  terraces  are  formed  ^  on  the  slope  of 
the  hill,  and  may  be  considered  almost  as  natural;  the  villa  ^ 
spacious,  but  looks  cold  and  uncomfortable.  The  wood  is 
formed  of  laurel,  cypress,  aiid  pine,  and  is  the  more  beao- 
tiful  for  being  neglected.  This  island  is  indeed  in  the  whote 
less  disfigured  by  ill-directed  art,  and  for  that  reason  mone 
picturesque  and  more  likely  to  please  English  travelers  th«a 
the  Isoh  BeUOf  notwithstanding  the  more  flattering  appefiation 
of  the  latter* 

From  Isola  Madre  we  sailed  up  the  bay  of  Mag0tzo  lying  foH 
west,  and  landed  at  its  extremity,  whence  we  walked  .ovec  a 
rough  stony  road  about  three  miles,  and  about  eight  o'clock  ar- 
rived at  MagoizQ.  The  inn  seemed  poor  and  dirtrf,  bnt  the 
people  were  obliging*  Next  morning  we  arose  at  day-^break/and 
had  ah  opportunity  of  contemplating  the  surrounding  sceaeiy. 

The  little  town  of  Magotzo  is  situated  on  the  western  extrc^ 
mity  of  a  lake  nearly  oval,  three  miles  in  length,  in  breadth  one 
and  a.  half,  bordered  on  the  south  and  north  by  hills  bold  but 
not  too  steep,  wild  yet  finely  wooded.  It  is  separated  from  the 
Verbano  (Lago  Maggiare)  by  a  plain  of  luxuriant  verdure, 
divided  by  rows  of  poplars  into  numberless  meadows,  and  intei^ 
sected  by  a  narrow  stream  winding  along  the  road  side,  navi- 
gable only  when  swelled  by  abundant  rains.  This  streamlet 
forms  a  communicaticm  between  the  two  lakes. 

About  seven  o'clock  we  mounted  our  horses,  and  advanced 
towards  Damo  ctOssola  through  one  of  the  most  delightfol 
vallies  that  Alpine  solitudes  enclo3e,  or  t^  foot  of  the  wan-- 
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Hever  ever  trarersed.  It  is  from  two  to  sevvn  miles  wide,  en- 
cfKHpflBwed  by  mountaanB,  g&nenMy.  of  a  craggy  and  menacing 
a^p«ct,  but  not  unfrequently  softened  by  verdure,  wood,  and 
cultivation^  It  is  dosed  at  one  end  by  the  towering  summits  of 
SumptoiUy  whiibeited  with  everlasting  snows.  Through  the  middle 
of  •the  valley  mea»ders  a  river  called  Tosa,  wide  and  smooth, 
narrow  -and  iKMgh  alteraately.  The  road  sometimes  crosses- 
meadows,  sometimes  bopdere  the  stream  shaded  by  the  poplar, 
the  lime,  «nd  the  weeping  birch ;  here  itwiAds  up  the  mountains, 
and  edges  the  brink  of  the  precipice,  and  theie  intersects  groves 
and  vineyards,  pasnng  under  vines  carried  over  it  on  trellis^worlc, 
and  interwoven  into  ai4>ours  of  immense  length  and  impene* 
iMble  foMage, 

About  Hiree  Miles  fkmi  JDomo  ctOmk,  we  crossed*  the 
nver  in  a  ferry,  passed  a  marshy  pladi^  ooirared  with  mn- 
d^wood,  vcod  entered  1^  town  about  one  o'clock.  Thence 
ii«  aoTiBediately  pmceeded  by  an  eKcdknt  road  towards  Sem- 

/  TWb  «K>«>tdvn,  the  object  of  our  'excursion^  is  one  of  the 
highest  of  the  ItalidH  Alpd,  covered  with  perpetual  snow,  and 
remarkable  for  the  passage  of  Bonaparte  previous  to  the  battle  of 
Mw^njgo.  A  Voad  is  now  making  over  it  by  orders  of  the  French 
gmeinmeuti  in  order  to^ipen  an  easy  and  commodious  commu^ 
tticafciCRa  with  Mikmj  and  thfis  secure  the  dependence  of  the 
Itoliaa  rtspUblic.  7%e  ascent  and  difficult  part  of  the  road  >com^ 
mences  at4he  spot  where  "the  torrent  of  Divario  burst  through  a 
yast  chasm  in  the  rock,  and  rushes  lieadlong  into  the  valley  of 
OssQla.  Over  this  chasm  a  bridge  is  to  be  thrown,  an  under- 
taking bold  in  appearance,  but  in  inality  not  dilfficnk,  as  'the 
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shallowness  of  the  water  in  summer  enables  th«n  to  laj  the  fwm* 
dation  with  ease,  while  the  rock  on  each  side  forms  imraovKaUe^ 
abutments.  The  piers  were  nearly  finished.  The  road-  theUjthkG: 
all  the  Alpine  passages,  follows  the  windings  of  the  defile^ > and  the., 
coursie  of  the  torrent,  sometimes  on  a  lerel  with  its;  bafik^  and. 
at  other  times  raised  along  the  side  of  the  mountain,  and.OA. the* 
verge  of  a  precipice.  To  enlarge  the  passage,  the  rock  hai^  in: 
many  places  been  blown  up,  an  opetation  carrying  on  as  WA 
passed,  and  adding,  by  the  echo  of  the  explosion,  not  aluktle-to 
the  grandeur  of  the  scene.  In  one  spot,  where  the  ma^  of; 
granite  which  overhung,  the  torrent  was  too  vast  to  be  misplaced, 
and  too  promioentto  be  Worked  exteroaily,  it  was  hollowed  out, 
and  an  opening  made  of  about  sixty  feet  in  length,  twelve  ;ia 
breadth,  and  as  many  in  height.  This  cavern  is  represented  by 
the  French  as  an  unusual  and  grand  effort,  a  monument  .of  exer- 
tion atid  perseverance :  but  how  insignificant  does  it  appqw  when 
compared  to  the  grotto  of  Posilipo^  or  to  the  gfiteof  iSahburg^K 
The  ascent  is  very  gradual,  and  in  the  hi^iest  degree  safe  and 
commodious.  It  is  therefore  likely  to  become,  when  finished^ 
the  principal  communication  between  Italy,  France  and  Switzer- 
land ;  since  no  art  can  render  the  mountains^  CeniSj  St.  Bernard^ 
and  St.  Gothard^  so  sequre  and  {»*acticable.  ( 

Beyond  the  spot  where  the  rock  is  perforated,  the  road 
reaches  an  elevation  too  cold  for  the  vine,  and  the  face  of  nature 
resigns  the  warm  features  of  Italy.  Indeed,  a  little  beyond 
the  next  village,  called  Gondo^  where  the  traveller  passes  firom 


*  The  spacious  galleries  worked  through  the  solid  rock  at  Gibraltar^  and 
formed  into  aerial  batteries,  are  far  superior  to  the  above-mentioned  grottoes  botb 
iB  extent  and  in  cbfficuhy  of  ezecntioD. 
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Pneze  to  Jmgutz^  the  language  itself  alters ;  and  Garmaq,  more 
conformable  to  the  ruggedBess  of  the  situation^  assumes  the 
place  of  Italian.  The  village  which  gives  its  name  to  the 
mountain,  stands  not  on,  but  near,  the  summit,  and  is  called  by 
its  inhabitants  Stmpelemkrf.  Ita  Latin  appellation  is  supposed 
to  be  M(ms  CapwnU^  or  Scmpromit  now  Stmpiont. 

As  the  road   was  'merely   traced   out,    but  not    passable 
beyond    Gamdo^    we  stopped    at    a  spot  where    the    torrent, 
forcing  its  way  through  two  lofty  rocks,  takes  a  sudden  turOi 
because  the  scenery  here  appeared    particularly   magnificent. 
Indeed,  in  descending,  the  grandeur  of  the  defile  ia  seen  to 
more  advantage  in  all  its  parts.    On  the  bank  opposite  the 
road,  the   mountains  rose    in   large  perpendicular  m^J»se8   of 
brown  rock,  and  swelling  to  a  prodigious  elevation,  displayed 
on  their  craggy  summits  a  few  scattered  plantis,  and  fiometimes 
woods  of  pine,  fir,  and  beech.     Behind  ua,  were  the  saow^ 
dad  pinnacles  of  Sempione^  and  in  front  a  ridge  of  towering 
'  rocks  that  overhang  the  vale  of  the  Tosa*    The  severity  and 
terror  of  the  prospect  increases  at  every  step  as  we  approached 
the  entrance  of  the  defile,  and  the  view  firom  the  bridge  passing 
through  the  cliti&  where  apparently  highest  and  darkest,  and 
resting  on  the  shining  glacieres  that  crown  the  mountain,  is  by 
the  contrast  rendered  peculiarly  striking,  and  one  of  thp  most 
magnificent  scenes  of  Alpine  solitude. 

We  had  in  our  progress  noticed  the  mode  of  forming  the 
road,  and  though  praise  is  due  to  the  undertaking,  we  could  not 
much  admire  the  execution.  The  foundation  is  generally  the 
natural  rock,  but  where  that  fails^  small  stones  are  employed  aa 
a  substitute;    all  the   upper  strata  are  fonned  in  the  sanie 
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manner  of  small  stones,  and  seem  ill  calculated  to  resist  the 
force  of  torrents,  or  even  the  impetuosity  of  the  winds  that 
rush  like  hurricanes  from  the  gullies  of  the  Alps^  sweep  the 
snow  in  clouds  from  the  frozen  summit,  and  tear  the  trees  and 
shrubs  from  the  foot,  of  the  mountains.  The  masses  of  stone 
employed  by  the  Romans  seem  much  better  adapted  to  such 
situations,  and  would  have  resisted  alike  the  action  of  winds  and 
of  waters.  But  the  road  over  Sempume^  however  commodious 
it  may  in  time  become,  is  not  likely  to  equal  the  Via  Appia^ 
lather  in  solidity  or  in  duration ;  nor  indeed  is  it  comparable 
either  in  convenience  or  in  extent  to  the  passage  by  the  Rhostian 
Alps  or  by  the  Tyrol^  which  seems  to  be  the  most  ancient,  and 
is  the  best  and  the  most  frequented  of  all  the  grand  avenues 
to  Italy. 

We  returned  by  the  same  road,  and  passed  the  night  at 
Domo  jyOssola.  The  first  part  of  the  name  of  this  village  or 
little  town  is  DuomOy  the  appellation  always  given  in  Italy  to 
the  cathedral,  as  the  House  by  eminence,  and  was  appropriated 
to  OssoIqj  because  in  it  was  the  principal  church  of  the  whole 
valley  to  which  it  gives  its  name.  It  is  pleasantly  situated  at 
the.  foot  of  a  wooded  hill,  encircled  with  fertile  meadows,  and 
litiuch  frequented  by  Milanese  and  Stmss  merchants.  The  inn 
is  tolerable. 

Next  morning  we  returned  t^  Magotzo^  and  after  a  slight 
repast,  took  boat  and  rowed  across  its  lake*  We  traversed 
the  meadows  that  enclose  it  to  the  east,  on  foot,  and  re- 
embarked  on  the  Lago  Maggiore.  It  seems  highly  probable 
that  these  two  lakes  were  formerly  united,  and  it  is  possible 
,  that  the  Lago  Maggiore  extended  its  waters  over  all  the  Val 
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dOssola^  and  once  bathed  tbe  feet  of  the  granite  mountains  that 
enclose  it.  Strabo  represents  the  Lago  di  Gar  da  as  nineteen 
miles  in  breadth,  that  is,  nearly  the  distance  between  Laveno 
and  Domo  dOsfola^  a  circumstance  not  a  little  favourable  to 
this  conjecture.  We  once  more  glided  by  the  Isola  Bella,  and 
turning  southward,  left  the  grand  and  stupendous  boundaries 
of  the  northern  part  of  the  lake  behind  us,  and  found  ourselves 
^pnd  the  milder  scenes  of  ornamented  cultivation,  verdant 
swells,  tufted  hillocks,  towns,  and  villages  scattered  confusedly 
on  each  side. 

Approaching  Aronaj  we  were  struck  with  the  colossal  statue 
of  St.  Charles  Borronieoy  erected  on  the  summit  of  a  hill  near 
the  town.  It  represents  the  archbishop  in  an  attitude  equally 
appropriate  to  his.  office  and  to  his  benevolent  feelings,  as  turned 
towards  Milan,  and  with  an  extended  arm  imploring  the  bene- 
dictions of  heaven  upon  its  inhabitants.  It  is  supported  by  a 
marble  pedestal  forty-two  feet  in  height,  and  is  itself  seventy ;  it 
is  of  bronze,  and  supposed  to  be  finely  executed.  If  the  qualities 
which,  according  to  Virgil,  open  Elysium  to  those  who  possess 
them,  can  claim  at  the  same  time  the  minor  honours  of  a 
statue,  St.  Charles  is  entitled  to  it  under  a  double  capacity, 
both  as  a  blameless  priest  and  as  a  public  benefactor. 


Quique  sacerdotes  casti  dum  vita  manebat 

Quique  sui  memores  alios  fecere  merendo. 

V 

It  must  also  be  acknowledged  that  such  a  monument  of 
public  gratitude  and  veneration  is  highly  honourable  to  the 
people  who  conceived  and  erected  it.  It  bespeaks  public 
feeUngs  grand  and  capacious,  and  while  it  far  surpasses  the 
diminutive  distinctions  of  modern  nations,  it  emulates  the  style 

3e2 
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and  imperial  hcmcyurs  of  the  Romans.  A  little  above  die  tftwa 
of  Arona  stands  a  castle  now  in  ruins.  It  was  once  the  prin- 
cipal residence  of  the  Borromean  j^imty,  where  Sf .  Charles  was 
born.  Yet  neither  this  x^ircamstance  nor  its  strength  and  ocm« 
manding  position,  could  secure  it  agaiwst  neglect  and  decay* 

Arona  is  a  little  but  an  active  eommercial  town;  in  the 
cathedral  there  are  "said  to  be  some  fine  paintings.  Bwt  it  w«b 
dusk  when  we  arrived,  and  as  circumstances  did  not  permit 
us  to  pass  the  night  there,  we  took  a  coach  and  proceeding 
to  Novaroj  where  the  carriages  were  waiting,  arrived  there  at 
a  late  hour. 

We  have  now  taken  leave  of  the  Italian  lakes,  and  as  we 
turn  from  them,  it  is  impossible  net  to  express  some  sai^lse 
that  their  beauties  should  have  been  so  little  noticed  by  the 
ancients,  even  in  poetry,  and  apparently  so  little  known  even 
by  the  travelled  and  the  inquisitive.  Virgil  indeed  alludes  to 
them  in  general,  as  conspicuous  features  of  Italian  scenery, 
and  mentions  two  in  particular,  the  Larius  for  its  magnitude, 
and  the  Benacm  for  its  majestic  ocean-like  s^well*.  Catullus 
^eaks  with  fondness  of  htis  beautiful  villa  on  the  promontory  of 
Sirmio.  But  Hhese  poets  were  born  in  the  vicinity  of  one 
of  the  lakes,  and  had  it  constantly  under  their  eyes  in 
their  youth,  and  not  unfrequently  even  in  their  riper  years. 
Pliny  the  Elder  mentions  them  in  a  cursory  manner,  though  as 


^  The  two  other  lakes  he  omitted,  probably  beeauee  they  were  little  known, 
being  in  a  remote  part  of  the  country,  and  at  a  considerable  distance  from  any 
^eat  town,  while  the  vicinity  of  Comum  to  the  Lariafiy  and  of  Verona  to  ,the 
'Benacusy  gave  publicity  and  feme  to  their  beauties. 
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ajMtiveeitlier  of  Verona  4Nr  of  Ccmi/m,  h^  might  he  supposed  to 
hsiXt  g^ried  in  tkem  as  the  priDcipal  croaniffltB  of  his  native 
iCGuatry.  The  younger  (does  enlarge  wUh  eKpr^essioa^  of  cora- 
placeyDoe  an  >th^  ^iews  <of  the  IsJke,  a«d  the  ^^harjoos  of  his  villas 
xm  its  boiders.  But  neither  he,  nor^ven  Vif;pi  and  jGatullu«, 
5peak  o£  them  an  such  ^enn^  dP;adinirati{Qii  and  r»ptur<e,  ^  thdbr 
beauty  aad  magnificeooe  »eem  calculated  to  inspireu  Wh^EOM^is 
coiiies  ^m  «(ppiurent  kkddfiereoioe  ?  Wiere  HJie  Hoiaao^  in  ^n«ff«J 
inaensable  to  the  charms  ixf  natn^re?  it  eianiK)t  be  suppo^. 
Wiene  tho  iMm  poets — were  Vir;gil  aad  Horace  inattentive  dkh 
JBervers  ?    !Ev<ry  line  in  their  works  proves  the  owjtrwy . 

Rura  mihi  et  rigui  placeant  in  vallibus  anrnes 

Flumiiia  amem  sylvasque  inglorius,  &c*  Virgil^  Georg.  \i. 

Ego  laudo  rung  Amoooi 

Rivos,  et;^u9c&ti»iciiMii|R«|E«9fii^^  M^»  Epist.  lib.  1. 10. 

Is  the  language  of  passion  and  enthusiasm.  Yet  Virgil,  in 
4he  lines  immediately  ft>Howing  those  which  I  have  cited, 
passes  from  the  magni^ent  objects  around  him  and  almost 
before  his  eyes,  to  scenery  remote,  and  certainly  inferior,  perhaps 
€fven  ^known  to  him  otfly  in  description,  and  embellished  only 
by  the  charms  of  poetic  imagery.  This  latter  circumstance 
may  perhaps  in  part  account  for  the  apparent  indifference  which 
we  have  remarked.  At  the  era  of  these  two  poets,  Gallia 
Cisalpina  was  scarcely  considered  .as  a  part  of  Italy ;  it  had 
been  successively  overrun  by  various  Gallic  tribes,  and  those 
bribes  had  not  been  long  enough  subjected  nor  sufficiently 
t^vili^ed  and  polished  to  assume  the  name  of  Romans.  Their 
couBtTy  had  not  yet  become  the  seat  of  the  muses ;  it  had  not 
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been  ennobled  by  glorious  achievements,  nor  inhabited  by  heroes, 
nor  celebrated  by  poets.  Its  beauty  was  inanimate,  its  grandeur 
mute,  and  its  forests,  and  its  lakes,  and  its  mountains,  were  all 
silent  solitudes,  unconnected  with  events  and  destitute  of  re- 
collections. Such  barren  scenes  the  poet  contemplates  with 
indiflference,  and  willingly  turns  to  regions  where  history  in- 
fuses a  soul  into  nature,  and  lights  up  her  features  with  memory 
and  imagination.  But  what  this  grand  subalpine  scene  then 
wanted,  it  has  since  acquired.  One  word  of  Virgil  has  given 
dignity  to  the  Larian  lake,  one  verse  has  communicated  the 
grandeur  of  the  ocean  to  the  BenacuSy  and  a  few  lines  have 
raised  the  little  streamlet  of  the  Mincius  above  the  full  and 
majestic  Danube. 

O  testudinis  aureae 

Dulcem  que  strepitum  Fieri,  temperas  .... 

Totum  hoc  muneris  tui,  est.  Moral,  lib.  iv.  3. 

The  lakes  of  Westmorland  and  Cumberland  are  to  England, 
what  those  of  the  Milanese  are  to  Italy.  Yet  none  of  our 
ancient  poets  have  noticed  their  distant  beauties.  They  still 
remain  unsung  and  unconsecrated  in  classic  story.  One  of  the 
Scottish  lakes  has  lately  been  more  fortunate.  Yet,  who  ever 
heard  of  Loch  Katrine  till  the  Harp  of  the  North  sounded  over 
its  waves,  and  the  Minstrel  peopled  its  lonely  isle  with  phan- 
toms of  valour  and  of  beauty. 

Before  we  abandon  the  subject  it  may  perhaps  be  asked, 
what  proportion  in  beauty,  magnitude,  and  grandeur,  the 
British  lakes  bear  to  the  Italian.     England,  as  far  as  regards 
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the  face  of  nature,  has  been  represented  as  a  miniature  picture 
of  Europe  at  large,  and  its  features  of  course,  though  perhaps 
equal  in  beauty,  are  yet  considered  as  inferior  in  boldness  and 
in  relief  to  the  traits  observable  on  the  continent.     This  re- 
mark is  peculiarly  applicable  to  its  lakes  and  mountains,  which 
contract  their  dimensions,  and  almost  sink  into  insignificance 
when  compared  to  similar  objects  in  Alpine  regions.     In  truth,  to 
a  traveller  lately  returned  from  Italy,  Windermere  appears  a  long 
pool,  and  Skiddaw  shrinks  into  a  hillock.    UUs water  alone,  in  the 
comparative  boldness  Of  its'  banks,  may  perhaps  present  a  faint 
resemblance  to  some  parts  of  the   Lago   di  Como;    but  the 
parallel  is  confined  to  that  single  feature.     The  rocks  that  frown 
over  Buttermere  may  be  sufficiently  grand,  but  how  insigni- 
ficant is  the  sheet  of  water  spread  beneath  them.     One  of  the 
Scotch    lakes   (for    the    others    I    have     not    visited,)    Loch 
Lomond,  reminded  me  of  the  Benacus  in  the  wideness  of  its 
expanse  and  in  the  gradual  swell  of  its  banks.      But  the  re- 
semblance goes  no  further ;  for,  admitting  that  the  little  islands 
interspersed  in  the  broad  part  of   the  lake  have   a  consider- 
able share  of  beauty,    yet  the  heavy  lumpish  form  of  Benlo^ 
mondy  its  heathy  sides  and  naked  brow,  with  the  lifeless  masses 
around  it,  which  however  form   the  only  grand   features    the 
prospect  can  pretend  to,  are  very  indiflferent  substitutes  for  the 
noble  Alpine  ridge  that  borders  the  Benacus^  and  presents  every 
mountain-form   and   colour  from   the   curve  to    the  pinnacle, 
from  the  deep  tints  of  the  forest  to  the  dazzling  brightness  of 
snow.      When  to  these  conspicuous  advantages  we  add  the  life 
and  interest  which  such   scenes  derive  from  churches,    villas, 
hamlets  and  towns,  placed  as  if  by  the  hand  of  a  painter  in  the 
most  striking  situations,  so  as  to  contrast  with  and  relieve  the 
horror  of  the  surrounding  picture,  we  describe  the  peculiar  and 
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characteristic  features  which  distinguish  the  lakes  of  Italy,  and 
give  them  an  undisputed  superiority  *. 

Adde  lacuB  tantos  te  Lari  maxiroe,  teque 
Fluctibu»  et  fremitu  assurgens  Benace  marino* 

Virgil. 

Having  taken  a  slight  refreshment  at  Novara^  as  the  night 
was  far  advanced^  we  determined  to  continue  our  journey ;  espe^ 
cially  as  the  district  which  we  were  about  to  traverse  was  a 
dead  flat,  intersected  with  canals,  and  planted  with  rice,  the 
distinguishing  mark  of  an  unwholesome  and  uninteresting 
country* 

In  leaving  Nwara  I  need  only  observe,  that  it  is  an  episcopal 
city  of  great  antiquity,  but  of  little  renown  either  in  ancient  or 
modern  times,  so  that  its  Roman  name  is  the  only  title  it  has  to 
the  traveller's  attention.  The  night  was  clear  and  refreshing. 
At  a  little  distance  from  Novara  we  passed  the  Agogna^  and 
about  break  of  day  we  crossed  the  Se$iay  a  wide  but  then 
shallow  river,  and  immediately  after  entered  Vcrcelliy  a  very 
ancient  city,  still  retaining  its  Roman  name,  and  probably 
containing  as  great  a  population  as  in  Roman  times.  It  never 
indeed  rose  to  any  very  great  celebrity,  though  it  enjoyed  a 


«  I  am  willing  to  believe  aU  that  is  related  of  the  matchlesB  beauties  of  the  lake 
of  KiUamey,  but  as  I  have  not  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  them,  I  cannot  intro- 
duce them  into  the  comparison.  However,  they  seem  to  be  too  often  clouded 
with  mists  and  drenched  in  rain,  to  be  capable  of  disputing  the  palm  of  beauty 
with  scenes  lighted  up  by  the  constant  sunshine  and  the  asure  skies  of  Italy.  Of 
the  Helvetian  lakes  We  may  perhaps  discourse  hereafter.  At  present  I  need  only 
observe,  that  they  are  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  Alpi. 
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transient  gleam  of  liberty  and  independence  in  the  middle  ages. 
It  is  rather  a  handsome  and  flourishing  town.  The  portico  of 
the  cathedral  is  admired. 

We  proceeded  over  a  country  flat  and  fertile,  but  neither 
so  productive  nor  so  beautiful,  nor  so  populous  as  the  Mi- 
lanese.  This  plain  has  indeed  been  the  theatre  of  many  san- 
guinary contests  between  the  French,  Spaniards,  and  Austrians, 
during  the  two  last  centuries,  and  is  now  subject  to  the  iron 
sway  of  the  French  republic^  neither  of  which  circumstances 
aie  calculated  to  iin{Kove  it»  appearance,  w  to  increase  its 
importance  in  classic  e&timatzon.  In  our  progress  we  crossed 
fowr  riversy  all  of  which  still  ptescrve  their  ancient  appellations ; 
the  Batteoj  the  Orcoy  the  Sturcy  and  the  Dora,  and  entered 
Turin  about  six  o'clock  (October  the  third.) 


VOL.  !!•  3  F 
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CHAP.  XVII. 


TURIN,  ITS  HISTORY,  APPEARANCE,  EDIFICES,  ACADEMY,  ANl> 
UNIVERSITY— THE  PO — THE  SUPERGA-— -CONSEQUENCES  OP  THE 
FRENCH  CONQUEST—- PREVIOUS  INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  FRENCH 
LANGUAGE,  MANNERS,  AND  DRESS  AT  COURT — OBSERVATIONS 
ON  DRESS  IN  GENERAL. 

Turin,  like  Genoa,  though  of  ancient  foundation,  can  boast 
only  of  modem  fame;  with  this  difference,  that  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  former  is  recent,  and  almost  confined  to  the  last 
century,  while  the  glories  of  the  latter  rose  early  and  blazed 
through  a  series  of  active  and  eventful  ages.  Augusta  TaurU 
novum  was  the  Roman  appellation  of  this  city,  which  it  received 
when  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  Roman  colony  by  Augustus. 
Before  that  period  it  seems  to  have  been  mentioned  only  in 
general,  as  a  town  of  the  Taurird,  the  Gallic  tribe  of  whose 
territory  it  was  the  capital. 

Taurinorum  unam  urbem  caput  gentis  ejus,  quia  volentes  in 
amicitiam  ejus  nan  veniebant  vi  espugnarat*,  says  Livius,  speaking 


*  L.  XXI.  89. 
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of  Annibal ;  and  from  these  words  we  learn  the  little  import- 
ance of  this  city  in  the  eyes  of  the  historian,  and  in  the  next 
place,  the  attachment  of  its  inhabitants  to  the  Romans.  This 
insignificance  and  fidelity  seem  to  have  been  the  constituent 
features  of  the  destiny  of  Turin^  for  a  long  succession  of 
ages,  and  have  continued  to  expose  it  both  to  the  hatred, 
and  to  the  vengeance  of  all  the  invading  hordes,  from  Attila 
to  Francis  I.  During  this  long  era  of  anarchy  and  of  revo- 
lution, it  was  alternately  destroyed  and  rebuilt,  deserted  and 
repeopled. 

Its  importance  commenced  in  the  thirteenth  century,  when 
it  became  the  residence  of  the  princes  of  Savoy,  and  assumed 
the  honours  of  a  capital ;  since  that  period,  though  in  the  heart 
of  a  country,  the  constant  theatre  and  oftentimes  the  object 
of  war,  though  often  besieged,  and  not  unfrequently  taken,  yet 
it  continued  in  a  progressive  state  of  improvement,  and  had 
become  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century  one  of  the  most 
populous  and  flourishing  cities  in  Italy.  This  its  prosperity 
must  in  justice  be  ascribed  to  the  spirit,  the  prudence,  and  the 
activity  of  its  princes.  Its  disasters,  like  those  of  Italy  in  gene- 
ral, flow  from  its  vicinity  to  Prance,  whose  armies  have  so  often 
overrun  its  territories,  assailed  its  ramparts,  wasted  its  suburbs, 
and  as  far  as  their  ability  equalled  their  malice,  destroyed  its 
edifices.  In  one  of  these  inroads,  the  French,  under  Francis  I. 
demolished  all  the  monuments  of  Roman  antiquity,  which  l^ad 
escaped  the  rage  of  preceding  barbarians,  and  which  had  till  then 
constituted  the  principal  ornament  of  Turin.  In  another  they 
were  defeated  by  Prince  Eugene,  and  obliged  to  raise  the  siege,- 
with  prodigious  slaughter.  But  unfortunately  they  have  since  been 
more  successful — Turin  yielded  without  the  formalities  even  of  a 

3  F  2 
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blockade,  and  Piedimmte^  in  spite  of  the  Alps^  was  declared  to 
be  a  department  of  France. 

Willie  the  residence  of  its  sovereigns,  this  capital  was  livdj, 
populous,  and  flourishing.  Its  court  was  equally  remarkable  for 
politeness  and  for  regularity,  and  much  frequented  by  strangers, 
because  it  was  considered  a3  an  introduction  to  the  manners  and 
to  the  language  of  Italy.  Its  academy  enjoyed  a  considerable 
degree  of  reputation,  and  was  crowded  with  foreigners,  attracted 
in  part  by  the  attention  which  the  king  condescended  to  shew 
to  the  young  members,  and  partly  by  the  cheapness  of  masters, 
and  the  facility  of  instruction  in  every  branch  and  language.  In 
iact,  this  academy  was  a  most  useful  establishment,,  and  ex- 
tremely well  calculated  to  usher  young  men  into  the  world  in 
the  most  respectaUe  manner,  and  to  fashion  them  to  courts  and 
public  life.  A  year  passed  in  it,  with  the  least  appUcation, 
enabled  them  to  prosecute  their  travels  with  advantage,,  not 
only  by  supplying  them  with  the  information  necessary,  but  by 
procuring  them  such  connections  with  the  first  families  in  all  the 
great  cities  as  might  preclude  the  formalities  of  presentation, 
and  admit  them  at  once  into  the  intimacy  of  Italian  society. 
Without  this  confidential  admission,  (which  few  travellers  have 
enjoyed  for  many  years  past,)  the  domestic  intercourse  of 
Italians^  and  consequently  the  character  of  the  nation,  which 
is  never  fully  and  undisguisedly  unfolded  unless  in  such  in- 
tercourse, must  continue  a  mystery.  Now,  the  academy  of  Turifiy 
where  the  young  students  were  considered  as  part  of  the  court, 
and  admitted  to  all  its  balls  dmd  amusements,  placed  this  advan-- 
tage  completely  within  their  reach,  and  was  in  this  respect,  and 
indeed  in  every  other,  far  superior  to  Geneva,  where  the  British 
youth  of  rank  were  too  often  sent  to  leam  French  and  scepti- 
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tiitn  from  the  discipkB  of  RausMau^  and  fktniliarity^  insolence, 
and  sickly  sentimentality^  from  the  Vulgat  circles  of  citizens. 

Turin  is  beautifully  srtuat^  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Pa^ 
at  the  foot  of  a  ridge  of  fine  hilb,  rising  southward  beyond  th* 
river;  while  northward  extends  a  plain  bounded  by  the  Alps 
ascending  sometimes  in  gigantic  gtouped  like  battlemented 
towers,  and  at  other  times,  presenting  detached  points  darting 
to  the  clouds  like  spires  glittering  with  unmelted  icicles,  abd 
with  snows  that  nerer  yield  to  the  rays  of  summer. 

The  interior  of  the  town  is  not  unworthy  its  fame  and  sittiii* 
tion ;  its  streets  are  wide  and  strait,  intersecting  each  other  dt 
right  angles,  and  running  in  a  direct  line  from  gate  to  gate^ 
through  some  large  and  regular  squareit.  The  royal  palace  is 
spacious,  and  surivmnded  with  deligMful  gardefis.  Theite  ar6' 
many  edifices,  both  public  and  private,  which  present  long  and 
magnificent  fronts,  and  intermingled  with  at  least  one  hundred 
churches,  give  the  whole  city  a  rich  and  Splendid  appeafance. 
Such  are  the  general  features  of  TuriUy  both  grand  and  air/. 
Among  these  features,  the  four  gates  of  the  city  were  formerly 
numbered,  and  as  they  were  adorned  with  pillars,  anfd  cased  - 
with  marble,  they  were  represented  as  very  striking  jrfid  majestic 
-entrances.  But  these  celebrated  gates  the  French  had  levdled 
to  the  ground,  together  with  the  ramparts,  and  the  Walks  and 
plantations,  that  formerly  encircled  the  town  as  with  a  forest 
In  the  churches  and  palaces,  marble  of  every  vein  and  colour  is 
lavished  with  prodigality,  and  decorations  of  all  kinds  are  sctf&* 
tered  with  profusion ;  to  such  a  degree  indeed,  as  to  encumber 
taiher  than  to  grace  these  edifices. 
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The  misfortune  of  Turin  has  been,  that  while  both  its  sove« 
reigns  and  its  inhabitants  wanted  neither  means  nor  inclination 
to  embellish  it,  no  architect  of  taste  and  judgment  was  found  to 
second  their  wishes.  The  two  principal  persons  of  that  de- 
scription employed  at  Turing  Guarini  and  Juvara,  whatever  might 
have  been  their  talents,  were  deficient  in  judgment,  and  prefeiTed 
the  twisted,  tortured  curves  and  angles  of  Barrominiy  to  the  un- 
broken lines  and  simple  forms  of  antiquity.  Novelty,  not  purity^ 
and  prettiness  instead  of  majesty,  seem  to  have  been  their  sole 
object  Hence  this  city  does  not,  I  believe,  present  one  chaste 
model,  one  simple  grand  specimen  in  the  ancient  style,  to 
challenge  the  admiration  of  the  traveller.  Every  edifice,  what- 
soever its  destination  may  be,  whether  church  or  theatre, 
hospital  or  palace,  is  encumbered  with  whimsical  ornaments,  is 
all  glare  and  glitter,  gaiety  and  confusion.  In  vain  does  the 
eye  seek  for  repose,  the  mind  long  for  simplicity.  Gilding  and 
flourishing  blaze  on  all  sides,  and  we  turn  away  from  the  ^udy 
shew,  dazzled  and  disgust^.  The  cathedral  is  an  old  Gothic 
edifice,  in  no  respect  remarkable;  at  its  end  is  the  chapel 
royal  Delia  Santissima  SindonCj  rich  in  the  highest  degree,  and 
surmounted  with  a  heavy  dome.  The  Corpus  Domini^  S. 
Larenzoy  S.  Philippo  Neri^  Sta.  Cristina^  S.  KoccOf  SS.  Maurizio 
tt  Lazzaroj  and  several  other  churches,  deserve  a  particular  in- 
spection either  by  their  magnitude  or  their  pillars,  or  by  the 
variety  of  marbles  employed  in  their  decoration. 

The  university  of  Turin  occupied  a  most  extensive  building, 
containing  a  library  of  more  than  fifty  thousand  volumes; 
a  museum  furnished  with  a  numerous  collection  of  statues, 
vases,  and  other  antiques  of  various  denominations;    a   very 
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fine  collection  of  medals ;  a  hall  of  anatomy,  admirably  fur« 
Mished;  and  an  observatory.  It  was  endowed  for  four-and- 
twenty  professors,  all  of  whom  gave  daily  lectures.  They 
were  generally  authors  and  men  of  great  reputation  in  their 
respective  sciences.  There  are  two  colleges  dependent  upon 
the  university,  remarkable  also  for  their  spaciousness  and 
magnificence,  as  well  as  for  the  number  of  young  students 
which  they  contained.  To  these  we  must  add  the  academy 
which  I  mentioned  above,  forming  altogether  a  very  noble 
establishment  for  the  purpose  of  public  education  in  all  its 
branches  and  modifications,  highly  honourable  to  the  judgment 
and  munificence  of  Vidar  AmedetiSj  who,  by  enlarging  and 
reforming  its  different  parts,  may  justly  be  considered  its 
founder. 

In  hospitals  Turin  was,  like  the  other  cities  of  Italy,  richly 
endowed.  The  Regio  Spedale  della  Carita^  was  on  the  plan  of 
the  celebrated  hospital  at  Rome,  and  iiirnished  at  the  same  time 
provisions  and  employment  to  the  poor,  education  to  orphans, 
an  asylum  to  the  sick  and  to  the  decayed,  and  a  dowry  to 
unmarried  girls.  Eight  or  more  establishments  of  a  similar 
nature,  though  on  a  lesser  scale,  contributed  to  the  same  object 
in  different  parts  of  the  city,  and  left  no  form  of  misery  without 
the  means  of  adequate  and  speedy  relief. 

The  palaces,  though  some  are  large  and  spacious,  are  yet  so 
disfigured  by  ill-placed  decorations  and  grotesque  architecture, 
as  to  make  little  impression  on  the  eye,  and  consequently  to 
deserve  little  attention.  The  pictures  which  formerly  adorned 
their  galleries  and  apartments  have  been  transported  to  France, 
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and  th^ir  rich  fiirDitiure  carried  off  waA   sold  hj  the  ploo- 


We  w\\\  pa^s  therefore  to  the  country  immediately  round 
Turii^j  which  is  by  no  means  deficient  in  beauty.  Its  first  and 
most  conspicuous  feature  is  the  Pa„  which  gives  its  name  to 
the  principal  street  of  the  city,  and  b^^thes  its  walls  as  it  roUft 
by  in  9«U  its  magnificence.  I  need  not  here  inform  the  reader 
that  the  Liguriam^  a  tribe  of  Gallic  or  German  origin,  gave 
this  river  the  n^me  of  Bodfl»co  or  bottomless,  on  account  of  its 
depth ;  nor  need  I  enlarge  upon  its  different  appellations  and 
their  origin.  Jle  will  smile  however,  when  he  is  informed  by  » 
learned  JXitchman*,  that  the  Eridmmi^  consecrated  by  tlie  fall 
of  Phaethon,  shaded  by  his  sister  poplars,  and  enriched  by  theii 
amber  tears,  is  not  the  celebrated  river  that  gives  fertility  and 
iame  to  one  of  the  noblest  provinces  of  Italy,  but  the  Raddmme^ 
a  stream  that  iateisects  the  pkins  of  Prussia^  and  falls  into  the 
Yistula  near  Dtantzkl  This  change  of  site,,  climate,  and 
licenery,  will  add  much)  withcKut  doubt,  to  the  ideal  charms 
which  poesy  has  thrown  over  the  EridamiSy  and  considerably 
eohanpe  the  pleasure  which  the  reader  receives  from  the  various 
classic  po^sagea  in  whkh  it  is  described.  But  to  drop  alike 
the  fictions  of  the  Greek  po^ts,  and  the  dreams  of  the  Germaxk 
critics,  we  may  observe  tlwrt  the  a^pcouat  which  Pliny  the 
Elder  has  given  of  the  Po,  is  still  found  to  be  tolerably  accu- 
rate,, though  physical  commotions,  aided  by  human  exerti^os^ 
may  be  allowed  to^  have  made  &ome  petty  alterations  +.    Qf  the 
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power  of  the  former  we  have  two  striking  instances  in  the  de- 
struction of  two  ancient  cities  in  this  very  region  by  the  fall  of 
mountains^  one  of  which,  Industrial  lay  near  the  road  between 
Turin  and  Vercelli^  and  consequently  not  far  from  the  channel  of 
the  Fo.     As  to  the  latter,  it  has  been  exerted  principally  in  open- 
ing new  outlets  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  in  giving  a  better 
direction  to  its  vast  mass  of  waters,  in  order  to  prevent  the  conse- 
quences of  inundations,  and  to  recover  some  portions  of  land 
covered  by  its  wavies.    This  magnificent  river  takes  its  rise  about 
five-and-twenty  or  thirty  miles  from  TuriUj  in  the  recesses  of  Monte 
Viso  or  Vemlusj  celebrated  by  Virgil  for  its  forests  of  pines, 
and  for  the  size  and  the  fierceness  of  the  boars  that  fed  in  them^. 
It  becomes  navigable  even  before  it  reaches  Turin^  though  so 
aear  its  source,  and  in  a  course  which,  including  its  windings, 
extends  to  three  hundred  miles,  receives*  thirty  rivers,  bathes  the 
walls  of  fifty  towns  and  cities,  and  gives  life,  fertility,  and  opu- 
lence to  the  celebrated  plains  called  from  it  Regio  Circumpa^ 
dana.     Its  average  breadth  from  Turin  to  Ariano  may  be  about 
twelve  hundred  feet,  its  depth  is  every  Inhere  considerable,  and 
its  current  strong  and  equal.     It  may  justly  therefore  be  called 
the  king  of  Italian  rivers,  and  ranked  among  the   principal 
streams  of  southern  Europe.    We  bad  bdield  it  frequently  in 
the  course  of  our  wanderings  between  the  A^s  and  Apennines^ 
imid   always    beheld   it   with   interest  and   admiration.       We 
now  had  to  take  leave  of  it,  and  turn  for  ever  from  the  plain, 

qua 
Eridanuis  centtim  fluviis  comitatus  in  aequor 
*  Centum  iirbes  rigat  et  placidis  interluit  undis.     FracasL  Syph.  h.  i. 


*  Eneid,  x.  708. 
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The  next  object  which  attracts  the  eye  of  the  traveller,  and 
which  really  deserves  his  attention,  is  the  mountain  of  the  Su^ 
pergOy  and  the  lofty  temple  that  crowns  its  summit.  The  elevation 
and  pittoresque  appearance  of  the  hill  itself,  and  the  cause,  the 
destination,  and  the  corresponding  magnificence  of  the  edifice, 
are  all  so  many  claims  upon  our  curiosity. 

The  Stiperga  is  about  five  miles  from  Turin;  the 'ascent  is 
gradual,  and  the  road  good.  On  the  summit  of  the  hill,  which 
commands  a  noble  view  of  the  city,  its  suburbs,  the  river,  and 
the  circumjacent  country,  Victor  Amadeus^  and  Prince  Eugene 
met  during  the  famous  siege  of  Turin  in  1706,  and  formed  the 
plan  for  the  attack  of  the  enemy  and  for  its  deliverance.  The 
duke  (for  the  sovereigns  of  Piedmonte  had  not  then  assumed  the 
title  of  king)  made  a  vow,  if  Heaven  prospered  his  arms,  to  build 
a  church  on  the  very  spot  as  an  eternal  monument  of  his  grati* 
tude.  He  succeeded;  the  French  were  defeated  with  great 
slaughter,  the  siege  was  raised,  and  the  church  was  built.  The 
edifice  is  not  unworthy  of  its  origin.  It  is  really  a  grand  me- 
morial of  royal  and  national  acknowledgment.  Its  situation  is 
peculiarly  well  adapted  to  its  object  On  the  pinnacle  of  a 
lofly  mountain,  it  is  visible  not  to  the  inhabitants  of  Turin 
only,  but  of  the  whole  country  for  many  miles  round,  and 
instantly  catches  the  eye  of  every  traveller  and  awakens  his 
curiosity. 

The  church  is  of  a  circular  form,  supported  by  pillars ;  the 
portico  is  ornamented  with  pillars,  and  the  dome  rises  on  pillars* 
All  these  columns  are  of  beautiful  marble  of  different  colours, 
and  give  the  edifice  an  appearance  unusually  rich  and  stately* 
Instead  of  pictures  the  altars  are  decorated  writh  basso  relievos. 
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the  pavement  is  of  variegated  marble;  in  short,  all  the  different 
parts  of  the  edifice,  and  even  the  details  of  execution  are  on  a 
scale  of  splendor  and  of  magnificence,  well  adapted  to  the  rank 
of  the  founder,  to  the  occasion,  and  to  the  importance  of  the 
object. 

The  mansion  annexed  to  the  church  for  the  use  of  the  offi- 
ciating clergy  is,  in  the  galleries,  library,  and  even  private 
apartments,  proportioned  to  the  grandeur  of  the  establishment, 
and  like  the  temple  itself,  rich  in  marbles  and  in  decorations.  It 
is  occupied  by  twelve  clergymen,  who  are  remarkable  for  their 
talents  and  acquirements,  and  are  here  occupied  in  qualifying 
themselves  for  the  highest  offices  and  dignities  of  tlie  church. 
In  fact,  the  Superga  is  a  sort  of  seminary  which  supplies  the 
Sardinian  or  rather  Piedmontese  territory  with  deans,,  bishops, 
and  archbishops.  The  expenses  necessary  for  the  support  of 
this  edifice  and  establishment  were  furnished  by  the  king  him- 
self, who  considered  it  as  a  royal  chapel,  and  as  the  destined 
mausoleum  of  the  Sardinian  monarchs  and  the  dynasty  of 
Scpvoy.  But,  alas!  I  am  now  speaking  of  establishments  that  no 
longer  exist,  of  temples  verging  to  decay,  of  monarchs  de- 
throned, and  of  dynasties  exiled  and  degraded. 

Turin  was  late  the  capital  of  a  large  and  populous  territory,  and 
long  the  residence  of  a  race  of  active  and  magnanimous  princeSt 
furnished  with  all  the  establishments,  literary  and  civil,  that 
usually  grace  the  seat  of  royalty,  enlivened  by  a  population-  of 
one  hundred  thousand  souls,  and  frequented  by  crowds  of 
strangers  from  the  most  distant  countries.  Turin  is  now  degraded 
into  tlie  chief  town  of  a  French  department,  the  residence  of  a 
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petty  tyrant  called  a  prefect;  it  is  stripped  of  its  university,  ot 
its  academy,  and  of  all  its  noble  and  its  well  endowed  establish* 
meats,  it  is  reduced  to  one-half  of  its  population,  and  mourns  in 
vain  its  slavery,  its  impoverishment,  and  its  solitude.  The  reader, 
therefore,  will  easily  believe  that  the  French,  every  where  dis- 
liked, are  here  abhorred;  that  their  language,  manners,  and 
persons  are  equally  objects  of  antipathy;  and  that  the  day  of 
deliverance  and  of  vengeance  is  most  ardently  desired  by  the 
oppressed  Piedmontese. 

But  though  we  sympathize,  most  sincerely  with  this  injured 
people,  and  lament  the  fall  of  the  court  of  Turin  as  a  general 
calamity ;  yet  we  may  be  allowed  to  observe,  that  this  catastrophe 
is,  in  some  degree,  imputable  to  its  own  weakness  and  irresolu- 
tion. Had  the  present  sovereign  inherited,  not  the  justice  and 
the  piety  only,  but  the  martial  spirit  of  his  ancestors ;  had  he  been 
animated  with  the  magnanimous  sentiments  of  his  grandfather 
Amadeus,  he  would,  at  the  first  menace,  have  marched  direct  to 
the  Alps,  garrisoned  their  impregnable  fastnesses  with  his  troops, 
and  if  the  enemy  appeared,  he  would  have  swept  the  defiles  with 
his  artillery.  If  victorious,  he  would  have  buried  half  the  French 
army  in  the  precipices,  and  stifled  the  war  at  its  birth.  If  defeated, 
he  would  have  given  his  people,  and  they  wanted  neither  courage 
nor  inclination,  time  to  assemble  and  to  arm ;  and  had  he  fallen 
in  the  contest  he  would  have  fallen,  like  Leonidas  at  Thermopylae 
as  a  hero  and  a  king,  encircled  with  glory  and  with  renown.  But 
at  that  period  of  infatuation  the  Roman  Pontiff  atone  had  the 
sagacity  to  see  the  danger,  and  the  courage  to  meet  it.  All  the 
other  Italian  powers  adopted  a  temporizing  system,  an  ineffec* 
tive  neutrality,  of  all  measures  the  most  pernicious,  because  il 
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leaves  a  state  open  to  any  iattack  without  the  means  of  repelling 
it.  Sine  gratid^  sine  dignitate  premium  victoris*.  Thus  they  were 
easily  overpowered  one  after  the  other,  and  plundered  by  the 
French,  wlio  ridiculed  thieir  want  of  policy  while  they  profited 
by  it.  How  different  the  c6nduct  of  the  ancient  Romans,  and 
how  different  also  the  result. 

When  tlie  Cimbri,  far  more  numerous  than  the  French,  rushed 
like  a  torrent  down  the  Alps^  and  threatened  to  inundate  Italy 
with  their  myriads,  the  Senate,  not  content  with  the  armies  op- 
posed to  them  under  Marius  and  Catulus,  ordered  a  census  to 
be  taken  in  all  the  states,  and  found  that  seven  hundred  thou- 
sand foot  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  horse  were  ready 
tx>  march  at  their  orders  and  to  meet  the  common  enemy.  Yet 
at  that  time  Italy  was  bounded  by  the  Apennines^  and  one-third 
less  than  it  now  is ;  but  very  different  was  the  spirit  of  the  nu- 
merous little  republics  into  which  it  was  then  divided  under  the 
guardian  genius  of  Rome,  from  that  of  its  present  monarchies  and 
its  aristocracies,  too  often  under  the  influence  of  foreigri  in- 
trigue. This^  iqfiiuence,  which  may  justly  be  ranked  among  the 
greatest  evils  that  modern  Italy  labours  under,  has  been  consi- 
derably increased,  unintentionally  perhaps,  by  the  court  of 
Turin.  In  fact,  the  matrimonial  connections  which  so  often 
united  the  house  of  Savoy  to  that  of  Bourbon^  and  the  partiality 
which  naturally  accompanies  such  connections,  gradually  intro- 
duced the  language,  dress,  and  manners,  and  with  them  not  a 
few  of  the  fopperies  of  the  court  of  Versailles  into  that  of  Turin^ 
and  thence  opened  a  passage  for  them  into  the  other  provinces 
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of  Italy.  Hence  an  Italian  author  of  some  eminence  observes, 
in  a  tone  of  half  smothered  indignation,  that  at  Turin  French  is 
spoken  oftener  than  Italian* ;  and  he  might  have  added,  that 
the  preference,  thus  absurdly  and  unnaturally  given  to  a  foreign 
tongue  so  inferior  in  every  respect  to  the  native  dialect  of  the 
country,  is  entirely  owing  to  the  example  and  the  influence  of 
the  court.  How  impolitic  such  a  preference  is,  I  have  elsewhere 
observed ;  here  I  shall  only  repeat,  that  the  knowledge  of  the 
French  language  introduced  French  literature,  taste,  and  princi- 
ples into  Piedmonty  and  that  they  again  opened  the  way  to  French 
bayonets,  cruelty,  and  oppression,  to  all  the  evils  that  now  prey 
upon  this  once  noble  capital,  consume  its  resources,  devour  its 
population,  and  seem  likely  to  reduce  it  erei  long  to  the  loneli- 
ness and  the  insignificance  of  a  village.  A  lesson  to  the  northern 
capitals,  and  particularly  to  Petersburgh. 

As  for  the  French  dress,  it  was  first  introduced  into  the  northern 
parts  of  Italy  by  the  Dukes  o£ Savoy,  probably  about  the. time  of 
Lewis  XIV.  and  thence  it  passed  to  the  southern  provinces,  and 
since  has  been  adopted  in  all  the  courts  of  Europe.  To  enable 
the  reader  to  determine  how  far  the  adoption  of  this  costume  is 
to  be  regretted,  I  take  the  liberty  of  offering  the  following  ob- 
servajtions.  The  human  body  is  the  most  graceful  and  most  ma- 
!  jestic  object  that  nature  presents  to  our  contemplation,  yet  neither 
decency  nor  convenience  permit  it  to  be  exposed  to  the  eye,  in  all 
its  naked  proportions.  A  covering,  therefore,  of  some  kind  or 
other  is  necessary,  but  its  form  and  quantity  depend  upon 
opinion  and  circumstances.     That  which  fits  the  limbs  exactly, 


*  Denina.    Yicende  della  Letteratura. 
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and  shows  their  form  and  proportion,  is  not  unbecoming. 
That  which  floats  in  light  drapery  around  the  body,  and  rather 
shades  than  conceals  its  outline,  is  highly  graceful;  that  which 
covers  the  person  entirely,  and  folds  the  whole  man  up  in  his  gar- 
ments, is  cumbrous,  and  if  not  managed  with  unusual  art,  bor* 
ders  upon  deformity.  The  last  seems  at  all  times  to  have  been 
very  generally  preferred  by  the  Orientals,  and  is  still  the  mode  of 
dress  in  use  among  the  Turks  and  Persians,  The  first,  according 
to  Tacitus,  was  the  distinctive  mode  of  the  nobles  among  the  an- 
cient Germans,  and  is  still  the  national  dress  of  the  Hungarians, 
imitated  in  the  uniform  of  the  Hussars*.  The  second  and  most 
elegant,  as  well  as  most  natural,  was  the  dress  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans.  Though  all  the  motives  of  dress  are  necessarily 
combined  in  these  different  raiments,  yet  the  object  of  the  first 
seems  chiefly  convenience;  of  the  second,  grace;  of  the  third, 
magnificence.  These  different  habits  have  of  course  been  modi- 
fied, altered,  and  intermixed  in  various  manners,  according  as 
taste  or  barbarism,  reason  or  fency  have  prevailed;  though  in 
most  countries  some  remnant  may  be  discovered  of  their  ancient 
and  long  established  garments.  To  the  instances  which  I  have 
just  hinted  at,  I  need  only  add,  that  in  Italy,  in  Sicily,  and  in  the 
other  provinces  long  subject  to  the  Romans,  some  trace  of  the  toga 
may  be  still  discovered  in  the  cloak  without  sleeves^  which  ist 
thrown  about  the  body  to  cover  it  in  part  or  entirely,  sometimes 
over  one  shoulder  and  under  the  other,  and  sometimes  over  both, 
so  that  one  of  the  skirts  falls  loosely  down  the  back.  The  toga 
was  the  characteristic  dress  of  the  Romans,  the  habit  of  peace 
and  of  ceremony,  the  badge  of  freedom,  and  the  distinguish- 
ing ornament  of  a  Roman  citizen.     Yet  with  these  honourable 


«  De  moribus  Germ.  cap.  xviu 
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claims  in  its  favour,  it  could  not  resist  the  influence  of  fashion^ 
since  so  early  as  the  age  of  Augustus,  we  find  the  Romans  fond 
pf  appearing  even  in  the  Forum  without  it,  and  rebuked  for  it 
as  a  sympton  of  meanness  and  degeneracy,  by  that  prince,  so 
tenacious  of  the  decorum  of  ancient  times*  En,  said  he,  indigo 
nabundus. 

Romanos  rerum  dominos,  gentemque  togatam. 

Suet.  Oct.  Cces.  Aug.AO. 

Horace  alludes  to  the  same  custom,  as  a  mark  of  vulgarity*. 
But  as  the  prosperity  of  the  state  declined,  and  as  the  Roman 
name  ceased  to  be  an  object  of  distinction  and  peculiar  respect- 
ability, the  dress  annexed  to  it  was  gradually  neglected,  not  by 
the  populace  only,  but  by  the  higher  orders,  and  in  process  of 
time  by  the  Emperors  themselves,  who  were  oftentimes  little 
better  than  semibarbarians.  This  negligence  increased  consi- 
derably during  the  decline  of  the  empire,  and  yet  both  then 
and  long  after  its  fall,  the  Roman  habit  was  still,  in  a  great 
degree,  the  most  prevalent.  And  indeed  the  barbarians,  who 
invaded  Italy,  have  in  general  been  very  ready  to  adopt  its  lan- 
guage, manners,  and  dress,  as  more  polished  and  more  honour- 
able than  their  own,  and  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  in 
all  these  respects  are  to  be  ascribed  not  to  the  tyranny  of  the 
conquerors,  but  to  the  slavish  spirit  of  the  Italians  themselves, 
sometimes  too  much  disposed  to  copy  the  habits  and  the  dialect  of 
their  conquerors.     The  Goths,  in  feet  (not  to  speak  of  the  short 


*  In  Martial's  time  the  toga  still  coDtinued  an  essential  part  of  decent  dress  in 
Rome ;  it  was  considered  as  one  of  the  comforts  of  the  country  to  be  able  to  dis- 
pense with  it — Hie  tunicata  quies. 
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reign  of  Odoacer)  were  Romaos  in  every  respect,  excepting  in 
name,  long  before  they  were  introduced  into  Italy  by  Theodoric, 
and  the  Langobardi,  though  at  first  the  most  savage  of  barbarians, 
yielded  to  the  influence  of  the  climate,  and  bowed  to  the  superior 
genius  of  their  new  country. 

The  principal  change  which  took  place  therefore  during  those 
turbulent  ages,  was  rather  the  neglect  of  what  the  Romans  cottn 
sidered  as  decency  of  dress  than  the  adoption  of  any  new  habit, 
^e  toga  was  laid  aside  as  cumbersomCf  and  the  tunica  gradu- 
ally became  the  ordinary  habit;  and  on  die  various  forms  of  the 
tunica  most  of  our  modem  dresses  have  been  fashioned.  In  the 
middle  ages  richness  and  magnificence  seem  to  have  prevailed ;  in 
later  times  the  Spanish  dress  appears  to  have  been  in  use  among 
the  higher  classes,  at  least  in  die  north  of  Italy,  and  to  it  finallj 
succeeded  the  French  cas/t^me,  without  doubt  the  most  imnaturalt 
and  the  most  ungraceful  of  all  the  modes  hitherto  discovered  by 
barbarians  to  disfigure  the  human  body.  By  a  peculiar  felicity 
of  invention,  it  is  so  managed  as  to  conceal  all  the  bendings  and 
waving  lines  that  naturally  grace  the  human  exterior,  and  to  re« 
place  them  by  numerous  angles,  bundles  and  knots.  Thus  the 
neck  is  wrapped  up  in  a  bundle  of  linen ;  the  shoulders  are  co- 
vered with  a  cape;  the  arms,  elbows,  and  wrists  are  concealed 
and  often  swelled  to  a  most  disproportionate  size,  by  sleeves;  the 
knees  are  disfigured  by  buttons  and  buckles.  The  coat  has 
neither  length  nor  breadth  enough  for  any  drapery,  yet  full 
enough  to  hide  the  proportions  of  the  body ;  its  extremities  are 
all  strait  .lines  and  angles;  its  ornaments  are  rows  of  useless  but- 
tons; the  waistcoat  has  the  same  defects  in  a  smaller  compass. 
Shoes  are  very  ingeniously  contrived,  especially  when  aided  by 
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buckles^  to  torture  and  compress  the  feet,  to  deprive  the  instep 
and  toes  of  their  natural  play,  and  even  shape,  and  to  pro* 
duoe  painful  protuberances.  As  for  the  head,  which  na* 
ture  has  decked  with  so  many  omanients,  and  made  the  seat 
of  grace  in  youth,  in  age  of  reverence ;  of  beauty  in  one  sex, 
of  sense  in  the  other;  the  head  is  encumbered  with  all  the 
deformities  that  human  skill  could  devise.  In  the  first  place, 
a  crust  of  paint  covers  those  ever-varying  flushes,  that  play  of 
featores  which  constitute  the  delicacy  and  expression  of  female 
beauty,  because  they  display  the  constant  iiction  of  the  mind.  In 
the  next  [dace,  the  hair,  made  to  wave  round  the  face,  to  shade 
the  features,  and  to  increase  alike  the  charms  of  youth  and  the 
dignity  of  age;  the  hair  is  turned  back  from  the  forehead,  stif- 
fened into  a  paste,  scorched  with  irons,  and  confined  with  pins ; 
least  its  colour  should  betray  itself,  it  is  frosted  over  with  powder; 
and  least  its  looigth  should  hang  chuttring  in  ringlets,  it  must  be 
twisted  into  a  tail  like  that  of  a  monkey,  or  confined  in  a  black 
bag,  in  sabU  state  depending.  Whea  the  man  is  thus  completely 
masked  and  disguised,  he  must  gird  himself  with  a  sword,  that  is, 
with  a  weapon  of  attack  and  defence,  always  an  encumbrance, 
though  sometimes  perhaps  necessary,  but  surely  never  so  when 
under  the  protection  of  the  law,  and  perhaps  und^  the  roof, 
and  in  the  immediate  presence  of  the  first  ma^strate^.     In  fine, 


*  The  reader  need  not  be  informed,  that  ^bia  enstom  is  a  remnairt  of  barbarim. 
The  GreeJu  and  Roaians  never  carried  anj.knd  of  weapon,  except  when  aetaaUy 
in  war,  and  when  embodied  as  soldierB.  Among  the  latter,  it  was  deemed  a  crime 
to  fight,  and  it  was  murder  to  slay,  even  a  public  enemy,  without  having  previ- 
bnaly  taken  the  military  oath. — See  a  striking  instance  of  this  delicate  sense  of  law 
and  jostice,  in  Cicera  de  OlSciis,  lib.  i.     The  baibariaiie,  on  the  contrary,  con* 
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to  crown  the  whole  figure  tbtis  graodbUy  equii^[>ed,  ttotbing  ti 
wanting  but  a  black  triangle,  (a  form  and  colour  admirably  com*- 
bining  both  inconvenience  and  deformity,)  in  other  word«,  a 
cocked  hat !  Addison  has  said,  that  if  an  absurd  dredg  or  mod« 
creeps  into  the  world,  it  is  very  soon  observed  and  exploded;  btit 
that  if  once  it  be  admitted  into  the  church,  it  becomeB  saored 
and  remains  for  ever.  Whether  the  latter  part  of  this  Observa^ 
tion  be  well  or  ill  founded,  I  will  not  at  present  undertake  t6 
determine,  but  the  first  part  is  clearly  contradicted  by  the  long 
reign  of  French  fashions  in  courts,  and  by  the  apparent  relui^nce 
to  remove  them.  After  all,  it  must  appear  singular,  and  almost 
unaccountable,  that  courts  so  proud  of  their  pro-eminetice,  and 
nations  so  tenacious  of  their  independence,  should  so  generally 
submit  to  the  sacrifice  of  their  national  habits,  and  in  their  stead 
put  on  the  livery  of  France,  a  badge  of  slavery,  and  a  tadfl 
acknowledgment  of  inferiority* 

It  was  hoped  at  the  union,  that  the  French  phrases,  whidi 
still  remain  in  parliamentary  usage  to  perpetuate  tlie  memory  of 
the  Norman  conquest,  and  to  disgrace  the  lips  of  the  sovereign 
even  when  arrayed  in  all  the  majesty  of  the  constitution,  would 
have  been  suppressed.    The  public  were  then  disappointed,  but 


sidered  the  sword  as  the  mark  of  fSreedom  and  independence;  fhej  looked  to  it, 
and  not  to  the  law  for  protection.  Like  Mesentiiis  they  invoked  it  as  their  tutelary 
divinity. 

Dextra  mihi  Deitf  el  telnflB  iftMoi  missile  libra. 

Virgil  X. 

Our  polished  courtiers  choose  to  imitate  the  latter.     I  recommend  to  their 
perusal  a  passajfe  of  Thucjdides  on  this  sulgect.— Zic&.  i. 
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it  may  not  be  too  much  to  expect  that  a  public  spirited 
sovereign  will,  ere  long,  reject  both  the  livery  and  the  language 
of  a  hostile  nation,  and  not  yield  in  patriotism  to  an  usurper*, 
who  never  appeared  in  any  foreign  dress,  or  listened  to  any 
foreign  language.  Princes  can  by  example,  ev^ry  where, 
and  in  their  own  courts,  as  well  as  in  all  public  meetings,  by 
command,  establish  whatever  dress  they  may  please  to  adopt, 
aod  it  is  not  a  little  extraordinary,  that  they  have  so  seldom 
exerted  this  con troul  which  they  have  over  fashion,  in  favour 
of  taste,  of  grace,  or  of  convenience.  Yet  a  sovereign  of 
Britain  need  not  go  beyond  the  bounds  of  his  own  empire  for 
a  national  dress,  both  graceful  and  manly,  that  displays  at  ooce 
the  symmetry  of  the  form,  and  furnishes  drapery  enough  to 
vdil  it  with  majesty.  The  reader  will  perhaps  smile  when  I 
mention  the  Highland  dress,  not  as  disfigured  in  the  army,  but 
as  worn  once,  it  is  said,  by  Highland  chiefs,  and  perhaps  occa- 
sionally even  now,  by  some  refnote  lairds.  Tliis  raiment  borders 
nearer  upon  the  Roman,  and  like  it,  is  better  calculated  both 
for  action  and  for  dignity,  than  any  modern  dress  I  have 
ever  beheld*  A  few  improvements  might  make  it  perfect,  and 
qualify  it  admirably  for  all  the  purposes  of  a  national  habit, 
that  would  very  soon,  by  its  intrinsic  merit  and  beauty,  su- 
persede the  mmkey  attire  of  France,  not  in  the  British  empire 
only,  but  even  on  the  Continent,  still  partial  to  the  taste  and  to 
the  fashions  of  England. 


*  Cromwell,  whose  foreign  correspondence  was  always  carried  on  in  LatiD^ 
Mid  whose  dress  was  that  of  the  cavaliers  of  the  time. 
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CHAP-  xvm. 


SUSA    (SEGUSIUH) NOVALESE PASSAGE    OF    MOUNT    CENNIS 

CONVENT  ON  ITS  SUMMIT — OBSEBVATIONS  ON  THE  PASSAGE  OF 
HANNIBAIi— THE  ADVANTAGE  OF  HAVING  VISITED  ITALY  IN 
ITS  PRESENT  STATE — CONSEQUENCES  OF  THE  FRENCH  INVA- 
SION— CONCLUSION. 

On  Wednesday,  the  6th  of  October,  we  took  a  final  leave 
of  the  last  great  city  of  Italy,  and  at  eight  in  the  morning  set 
out  for  Susa.  The  road  for  several  miles  consists  of  a  noble 
avenue,  and  runs  in  a  direct  line  to  Rivoli^  remarkable  only  for 
a  royal  villa.  Here  we  entered  the  defile  of  Susa  through  a 
narrow  pass,  formed  by  rocky  hills  branching  out  from  the 
Alps  J  and  approaching  so  near  as  merely  to  leave  room  enough 
for  the  road  between  them.  From  this  spot  Alpine  scenery 
again  commences ;  the  sides  of  the  mountains  are  successively 
craggy  and  naked,  or  green  and  wooded ;  the  valley  sometimes 
expands  into  a  plain,  and  sometimes  contracts  itself  almost  into 
a  dell ;  the  Dura^  which  waters  it,  sometimes  glides  along  ^ 
as  a  rill,  and  sometimes  rolls  an  impetuous  torrent  Woods 
and  fields  are  interspersed  amidst  heaths  and  precipices ;  and  a 
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perpetual  mixture  of  the  wild  and  the  cultivated  varies  the 
whole  tract,  and  gives  it  a  romantic  and  delightful  appear* 
-ance.  Susa  is  seated  amid  rocky  eminences  on  the  banks  of 
the  Dura  here  a  mountain  stream,  on  the  very  confines  of  the 
more  savage  regions  of  the  Alpsy  where  the  steeps  become  pre- 
cipices, and  the  mountains  rise  into  glacieres.  The  town  is  in 
extent  and  appearance  below  mediocrity;  but  holds  forth  its 
antiquity  and  a  triumphal  Arch  as  claims  to  the  attention  and 
respect  of  the  traveller.  Its  original  name  was  Segtisiumj  under 
which  appellation  it  was  considered*  as  the  capital  of  the  Cottian 
Alps,  and  of  the  bordering  territory,  and  was  the  seat  of  Cottius 
the  petty  sovereign  of  this  mountainous  region.  Cbtys  (for 
such  was  hi&  real  appellation)  resigned  his  kingdom  to  Augustus^ 
and  wisely  preferred  the  safer  and  more  permanent  honours  of  a 
Roman  prefect  to  the  insecure  tenure  of  an  Alpine  crown. 

The  triumphal  arch,  which  still  remains,  was  erected  by  this 
prince  to  his  benefactor,  and  is  a  monument  rather  of  his  gra« 
titude  than  of  his  means  or  magnificence.  He  rendered  a  more 
scrfid  service  to  the  Romans  by  opening  a  road  through  his 
mountains,  and  establishing  a  safe  communication  between  Italy 
and  GauL  This  road  still  exists,  and  traverses  Mont  Genevra. 
The  situation  of  the  town  and  its  strong  citadel  formerly  ren- 
dered it  a  place  of  considerable  importance;  but  it  is  now  totally 
disregarded,  as  the  citadel  is  dismantled,  and  as  the  French  terri- 
tory includes  all  the  other  passages  of  the  Alps^  and  all  the 
fastnesses  that  command  them*.. 


♦  Thoug;1fr  the  init  did  not  appear  rery  aUttring^  yet  a«fte  ntgfaf  approadied 
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We  arrived  at  Novalese  about  ten  o'clock,  and  as  the  moon 
shone  in  full  brightness  we  could  easily  distinguish  the  broken 
masses  of  Mount  Cenni$  hanging  over  the  town,  with  their 
craggy  points  and  snowy  pinnacles*  Early  in  the  morning,  the 
carriages  were  dismounted ;  the  body  of  each  was  suspended 
between  two  mules,  one  before  and  one  behind;  the  wheels  were 
placed  on  a  third,  and  the  axletree  on  a  fourth ;  the  trunks  and 
baggagie  of  all  kinds  were  divided  into  several  loads,  and  each 
bound  up  in  a  very  close  and  compact  manner,  and  laid  on 
mules,  and  the  whole  set  out  about  six  o'clock. 

At  half  past  seven  we  mounted  our  mnles,  and  followed* 
The  morning  was  fine,  and  the  air  cool,  but  not  chilling. 
The  ascent  ooromeoces  from  the  town-gate,  at  first  very  gra« 
dual;  the  steepness  however  increases  rapidly  as  you  ascend. 
The  road  at  firot  winds  along  the  side  of  the  hill,  then  crosses 
a  torrent,  and  continues  along  its  banks  all  the  way  up 
the  mountain.  These  banks  are  tor  some  time  fringed  with  trees 
and  bushes.  About  half-way  stands  the  village  of  Ferrieres^^ 
amid  rocks  and  predpices,  in  a  situation  so  bleak  and  wintry, 
that  the  traveler  almost  shivers  at  its  appearance.  A  little 
above  this  village,  the  aoclivity  becomes  very  abrupt ;  the  bed  of 


ud  we  vere  iinwUliiig  to  piM  Alpine  iceiiery  ia  the  dark,  we  were  iacluied  to 
put  up  with  it.  However,  considering  the  time  neoessarj  to  cross  the  mountain, 
and  listening  to  the  representations  of  our  drivers,  who  entreated  us  to  proceed, 
we  drove  on.  We  had  reason  to  thank  Providence  for  the  determination,  as  that 
veiy  night  the  inn  at  Susoy  with  forty  horses  and  aU  the  carriages  in  the  court, 
waabmall 
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the  torrent  turns  into  a  succession  of  precipices,  and  the  stream 
tumbles  from  cliff  to  cliff  in  sheets  of  foam  with  tremendous 
uproar.  The  road  sometimes  borders  upon  the  verge  of  the 
steep,  but  it  is  so  wide  as  to  remove  all  apprehension  of  danger. 
In  one  place  only  the  space  is  narrower  than  usual,  and  there,  a 
gallery  or  covered  way  is  formed  dose  to  the  rock,  which  rises 
perpendicular  above  it,  in  order  to  afford  the  traveller  in  winter 
belter  against  the  driving  snows  and  the  wind,  that  sweep  all 
before  them  down  the  steep. 

We  shortly  after  entered^  plain  called  San  Nicolo.  It  is  iiH 
tersected  by  the  CenuoUej  for  that  is  the  name  of  the  torrmit 
that  rolls  down  the  sides  of  Mount  CenmSj  or  as  the  Italians 
call  it  more  classically,  Monte  Cinim.  At  the  «itrance  of  this 
plain  the  torrent  tumbles  from  the  rocks  in  a  lofty  cascade,  and 
on  its  banks  stands  a  stone  pillar  with  an  inscription,  informing 
the  traveller,  who  ascends,  that  he  stands  on  the  verge  of  Pied* 
mmt  and  Italy ^  and  is  about  to  enter  Savoy  !  Though  this  pillar 
marks  rather  the  arbitrary  than  the  natural  boundaries  of  Italy, 
yet  it  was  impossible  not  to  feel  some  regret  at  the  information, 
not  to  pause,  look  back,  and  reflect  on  the  matchless  beauties 
of  the  country  we  were  about  to  leave  for  ever. 

We  continued  our  ascent,  and  very  soon  reached  the  great 
plain,  and  as  we  stood  on  the  brow  of  the  declivity  we  turned 
from  the  bleak  snowy  pinnacles  that  rose  before  us,  and  endea- 
voured to  catch  a  parting  glimpse  of  the  sunny  scenery 
behind. 

Here,  amid  the  horrors  of  the  Alps,  and  all  the  rigours  of 
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eternal  winter^  l^igion  in  her  humblest  and  most  amiable  form 
had»  from  time  immemorial,  fixed  her  seat  to  counteract  the  ge-, 
nius  of  the  place  and  the  influence  of  the  climate,  to  shelter  the 
traveller  from  the  storm,  to  warm  him  if  benumbed,  to  direct  him 
if  bewildered,  to  relieve  him  if  in  want,  to  attend  him  if  sick,  and 
if  dead,  to  consign  his  remains  with  due  rites  in  the  grave.  This 
benevolent  establishment  did  not  escape  the  rage  of  the  philoso- 
phists,  and  was  by  them  suppressed  in  the  commencement  of  the 
republican  era.  On  the  re-establishment  of  religion,  it  was 
restored  and  augmented  by  order  of  the  first  Consul,  and  is 
now  in  a  more  flourishing  state  perhaps  than  at  any  former  pe- 
riod. This  convent  was  formerly  inhabited  by  friars  ;  they  are 
now  replaced  by  monks.  The  superior  was  formerly  a  member 
of  the  celebrated  Abbey  of  CiUauxj  the  parent  monastery  of  the 
Bemardin  order,  and  of  consequence  of  noble  birth,  as  no  others 
were  admitted  into  that  house.  His  manners  are  extremely  po- 
lished, and  his  appearance  gentlemanlike.  He  received  us  with 
great  cordiality,  shewed  us  the  diflerent  apartments  of  the  con- 
vent, and  ofiered  us  such  refreshments  as  the  place  afibrded» 
He  was  accompanied  by  a  fine  boy  his  nephew,  born  to  fortune, 
but  reduced  by  the  consequences  of  the  revolution  to  want  and 
dependence.  The  education  of  this  youth  was  his  principal 
amusement,  and  occupied  him  delightfully,  as  he  assured  us, 
during  the  dreadful  solitude  of  winter,  when,  secluded  from  the 
whole  universe,  and  visited  only  accidentally  by  a  needy  wan- 
derer, they  see  no  object  but  driving  snow,  and  hear  no  sound 
but  the  howling  of  wolves,  and  the  pelting  of  the  tempest. 
Such  readers  as  may  have  visited  Citeaux  in  the  days  of  its 
glory,  will  not  be  surprized  at  the  compassion  which  we  felt  for 
the  poor  monk  transported  from  such  4  palace-like  residence,  in 
vot»  II.  3  I 
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the  plains  of  Burgutidyy  to  an  hospital  on  the  bleak  summit  of 
Mount  Cennis. 

The  weather  was  still  clear,  and  the  air  just  cold  enough  to 
render  walking  extremely  pleasant,  and  as  we  proceeded  very 
leisurely  towards  the  inn,  we  had  an  opportunity  of  observing 
the  scenery  around  us.  The  plain  which  we  were  traveTsiog  is 
about  six  miles  in  length,  and  about  four  in  breadth  wLere 
widest*  In  the  broadest  part  is  a  lake,  in  form  nearly  circular, 
about  a  mile  and  an  half  in  diameter,  and  of  immense  depth. 
The  plain  is  about  six  thousand  feet  above  the  kvel  of  the  sea, 
and  notwithstanding  this  elevation,  is,  when  fiee  from  snow,  that 
is,  from  June  till  October,  covered  with  flQwers  and  verdure. 
It  is  bordered  on  all  sides  by  the  different  eminences  and  ridges 
that  form  the  summit  of  Mount  Cenms^  covered  for  the  greater 
part  with  everlasting  snows,  that  gHtter  to  the  sun,  and  chill  the 
traveller  with  the  frozen  prospect.  On  the  hi^est  of  th«e 
ridges,  which  rises  three  thousand  feet  above  the  convent,  there 
is  a  chapel  to  which  the  neighbouring  parishes  proceed  in  pro-^ 
ces^on  once  a  year,  on  the  fifth  of  August ;  the  ascent  from  the 
plain  01^  the  north  seems  gmdual  and  not  difficult ;  to  the  south, 
that  is,  towards  Italy,  the  cliff  presents  a  broken,  and  almost  per^ 
pendicular  precipice.  From  hence,  it  is  said,  the  view  extends 
over  the  inferior  A^$  that  rise  between,  to  rwm,,to  the  plains  of 
the  Poy  and  to  the  Apennines  beyond;  and  from  hence,  some 
add,  Annibal  pointed  out  the  sunny  fields  of  Italy  to  his  frosen 
soldiers.  Pragressus  signa  Annibal  in  promontorio  quodam  wide 
longe  ac  late  prospectus  erat^  consistere  jussia  militibus  Italiam 
ostentatj  svbjectosque  Alpinis  mantibu$  Circumpadanos  compos. 
The  af^^earance  of  the  ridge  advancing  like  a  bold  headland 
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towards  Naoalese,  and  the  extensive  prospect  from  its  summit 
answers  the  description;  but  diese  two  circum&taDces  are  not  in 
ftemselves  perhaps  sufficient  to  justify  the  inference. 

Most  authors  are  of  opinion  that  Annibal  entered  Italy  by 
ihe  Grecian  Atpe^  about  thirty  miles  eastward  of  Mount  Cennis^ 
and  seem  to  suppose  that  the  road  orer  this  latter  mountain  was 
not  open  in  ancieot  times.  But  as  the  route  which  Annihal  took 
in  his  passage  was  a  subject  of  doubt  and  controversy  even  in 
Liv/s  time,  and  as  this  historian^s  own  opinion  on  the  subject  is 
ftp  from  being  very  clear,  the  traveller  is  at  Uberty  to  indulge  his 
own  conjectures,  and  may,  without  rebelling  agaiMt  the  author- 
ity of  history,  suppose  that  the  Carthaginian  general  entered 
Italy  by  the  very  road  which  we  are  now  treading,  and  took  his 
first  view  of  its  gk>ries  from  the  summit  of  yonder  towering 
eminencev 

Those  glories  we  could  indeed  no  longer  discover,  yet  as 
we  paced  along  the  summit  of  this  vast  rampart,  these  eter* 
nal  walls*  which  Providence  has  raised  round  the  garden  of 
Europe,  we  had  time  to  retrace  in  our  mind»,  the  scenes  which 
we  had  contemplated,  and  to  revive  the  impresnons  which  they 
made. 

To  have  visited  Italy  at  any  time  is  an  advantage,  aad  may 


♦  Moeui^  Itldtias.  JUv. 

Jiirff  rHj(cg  IrftXta.  VIII. 
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justly  be  considered  as  the  complement  of  a  classical  educatioiK 
Italy  is  the  theatre  of  some  of  the  most  pleasing  fictions  of  the 
poets,  and  of  iiutny  of  the  most  splendid  events  recorded  by  his- 
torians* She  is  the  mother  of  heroes,  of  sages,  and  of  saints. 
She  4ias  been  the  seat  of  empire,  and  is  still  the  nursery  of 
genius,  and  still,  in  spite  of  plunderers,  the  repository  of  the 
nobler  arts.  Her  scenery  rises  far  above  rural  beauty ;  it  has  a 
claim  to  animation  and  almost  to  genius.  Every  spot  of  her  sur^ 
face,  every  river,  every  mountain,  and  every  forest,  yes,  every 
rivulet,  hillock,  and  thicket,  have  been  ennobled  by  the  ener- 
gies of  the  mind,  and  are  become  monuments  of  intellectual 
worth  and  ]glory.  No  country  furnishes  a  greater  number  of 
ideas,  or  inspires  so  many  generous  and  exalting  senti- 
ments. To  have  visited  it  at  any  period,  may  be  ranked 
among  the  minor  blessings  of  life,  and  is  one  of  the  means  of 
mental  improvement.  But  this  visit  at  all  times  advantageous, 
was  on  the  present  occasion,  of  peculiar  interest  and  import* 
ance. 

Italy  seems,  now  to  be  in  the  first  stage  of  one  of  those  revo- 
lutions that  occasionally  change  the  destinies  of  nations,  and 
very  much  improve  or  very  much  injure  the  state  of  society. 
Improvement  Italy  can  scarce  expect ;  she  has  enjoyed  a  long 
series  of  tranquil  and  almost  glorious  years,  and  attained  a 
degree  of  prosperity  and  independence  far  greater  than  at  any 
period  of  her  history,  from  the  reigns  of  the  first  Caesars  down 
to  the  present  epoch.  She  is  now  once  more  fallen  into  sub- 
jection, and  actually  lies  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  her  most 
ancient  and  most  inveterate  enemies.  These  enemies  have  at  all 
times   been  remarkable  for  their  treachery  and  their  rapacity. 
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and  these  two  destructive  qualities  thej  have  already  exercised 
in  Italy  with  considerable  latitude,  and  will  probably  indulge; 
without  restraint,  when  their  new  domination  shall  be  consoli^ 
dated  by  time  and  by  habit*.  Though  the  levity  of  the  national 
character,  and  the  history  of  the  Gallic  tribes,  which  represents 
them  as  invading  almost  every  country,  from  the  Hebrides  to  the 
Caspian^  with  success  always  followed  by  defeat,  seem  to  tni*« 
litate  against  the  probable  durabihty  of  their  empire  beyond 
the^^/jp^;  yet,  should  it  last  for  any  time  its  consequencas  would 
be  infinitely  more  pernicious  to  Italy  than  all  the  preceding  in^ 
vasions  united.  That  many  of  the  hordes  of  ancient  barba* 
rians  were  cruel,  I  admit,  and  also  that  they  ravaged  Italy, 
sometimes  butchered  and  always  oppressed  her  unfortunate 
inhabitants ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  they  all  submitted 
to  her  reUgion,  adopted  her  language,  assumed  her  habitB  and 
manners,  and  made  either  Rome  herself,  or  some  cme  of  the 
Italian  cities,  the  seat  of  their  empire.  Now  a  country  that 
retains  all  these  advantages,  though  wasted  by  war  and  de» 
predation,  still  possesses  the  means  of  restoration,  and  ch6>> 
rishes  in  its  bosom  the  very  seeds  of  independence  and  of 
prosperity. 

How  different  are  the  views,  how  opposite  the  conduett 
of  the  modern  invaders.  Declared  enemies  to  Christianity, 
to  the  religion  of  Italy,  they  persecute  it  in  all  it»  fonns. 
Their  own  language  they  wish  to  make  the  dialect  of  Europe; 


«  Gens  rapiendi  avidteimft.  ZItnVt  xxxyiw, 
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their  fashio&s  are  to  be  the  standard  of  civilization ;  and 
Paris  is  the  destined  metropolis  of  the  universe.  Italy  is  to 
be  degraded  into  a  province,  her  sons  are  to  be  the  slaves 
and  the  instraments  of  the  Great  Nation^  to  recruit  its  armies 
and  to  labour  for  its  greatness.  With  such  views  they  will 
inevitably  drain  Italy  of  its  population;  they  will  strip  it  of 
its  ornaments  and  its  riches ;  they  will  break  its  spirit,  and  con- 
sequently they. will  stifle  its  genius;  that  is,  they  will  deprive  it 
of  all  its  proud  distinctions,  of  all  its  glorious  prerogatives,  and 
reduce  it  to  the  state  of  Greece  under  the  Turks,  that  of  a  deso- 
lated province,  the  seat  of  ignorance  and  of  barbarism,  of  famine 
and  of  pestilence.  Thus  these  golden  days  will  be  followed,  as  the 
Augustan  age  was,  by  years  of  darkness  and  of  disorder ;  the  mag- 
nificent remains  of  its  palaces  and  its  temples  will  strew  its  sur- 
face in  their  turn,  and  perhaps  excite  hereafter  the  interest  and 
exercise  the  ingenuity  of  future  travellers.  The  seven  hills  will 
again  be  covered  with  shattered  masses,  and  the  unrivalled 
Vatican  itself  only  enjoy  the  melancholy  privilege  of  presenting 
to  the  astonished  spectator  a  more  shapeless  and  a  more  gigantic 
ruin! 

But  we  had  now  reached  the  northern  brow  of  the  mountain ; 
we  had  passed  the  boundaries  of  Italy,  and  left  the  regions  of 
classic  fame  and  beauty  behind  us.  .  Nothing  occurred  to  at- 
tract our  attention,  or  to  counterbalance  the  inconvenience 
of  delay.  England  rose  before  us  with  all  its  public  glories, 
and  with  all  its  domestic  charms :  England,  invested  like  Rome 
with  empire  and  with  renown,  because  like  Rome,  governed 
by  its  senate  and  by  its  people.  Its  attractions,  and  our 
eagerness  increased  as   we  approached;    and  the  remaining 
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part  of  the  journey  was  hurried  over, with  indiflerence,  be* 
cause  all  our  thoughts  were  fixed  on  home  and  on  its  en- 
dearments*. 


•  Not  onlj  tost  on  bleak  Germania^s  roadg, 
And  panting^  breathless  in  heryiniierf  abodes^ 
Not  only  through  her  forests  pacing  slow. 
And  climbing  sad  her  mounts  of  driven  snow : 
All  dreary  wastes,  that  ever  bring  to  mind 
The  beauties,  pleasures,  comforts  left  behind : 
But  in  those  climes  where  suns  for  ever  bright^ 
OW  scenes  Eljsian  shed  a  purer  light; 
And  partial  nature  with  a  liberal  hand, 
Scatters  her  graces  round  the  smiling  land. 
On  feir  Parthenope's  delicious  shore. 
Where  slumb'ring  seas  forget  their  wonted  roar, 
Where  Ocean  daily  sends  his  freshening  breeze, 
To  sweep  the  plain  and  fan  the  drooping  trees; 
And  evening  zephyrs  springing  firom  each  grove^ 
Shed  cooling  dews  and  incense  as  they  rove.— 
And  there,  where  Amo  curled  by  many  a  gale, ' 
Pours  freshness  o'er  Etruria's  vine-dad  vale; 
Where  YaUombrosa's  groves,  6^er*arching  high^ 
Resounding  murmur  through  the  middle  sky— — 
£ven  there,  where  Rome's  majestic  domes  ascend, 
Pantheons  swell,  and  time-wcm  arches  bend ; 
Where  Tiber  winding  through  his  desert  plains, 
Midst  modem  palaces  and  ancient  fanes, 

•Beholds  with  anguish  half,  and  half  with  pride, 
Here  ruins  strew,  there  temples  grace  his  side; 
[Unhappy  Rome!  though  once  the  glorious  seat 
Where  empire  throned  saw  nations  at  his  feet. 
Now  doom'd  once  more  by  cruel  fete  to  fidl 
An  helpless  prize  to  treacherous  pilfering  Gaul.] 
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Even  in  these  scenes,  whicli  all  who  see  adsDire^ 
And  bards  and  painters  praise  with  rival  fire^ 
Where  memory  wakes  each  visionary  grace, 
And  sheds  new  charms  on  nature's  lovely  fiice; 
Even  in  these  sacred  scenes  so  &mM,  so  fidr, 
My  partial  heart  still  felt  its  wonted  care. 
And  melted  still  to  think  how  &r  away, 
The  dearer  scenes  of  lovely  Albion  Jbj.^ 
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DISSERTATION. 


GENERAL     OBSERVATIONS     ON     THE     GEOGRAPHY -CLIMATE 

SCENERY- HISTORY--— LANGUAGE ^LITERATURE- AND    RELI« 

GION  OF  ITALY AND  ON  THE  CHARACTER  OF  THE  ITALIANS; 

The  foUowiDg  reflections  are  the  result  of  the  author's  obser- 
vations and  researches  while  in  Italy,  and  may,  in  part,  be  con- 
sidered as  a  recapitulation  of  the  whole  work,  and  as  the  summary 
of  an  Italian  tour.  We  will  begin  with  its  geography,  because 
from  its  situation  and  climate  it  derives  that  beauty  and  fertility 
which  render  it  the  garden  of  Europe,  and  mark  it  out  as 
perhaps  the  most  delicious  region  on  the  surface  of  the  globe, 

GEOGRAPHY. 

In  geography,  there  are  two  modes  of  division  to  be  considered ; 
one  natural,  the  other  artificiaL  The  former  is  generally  per- 
manent and  unalterable ;  the  latter  being  factitious,  is  liablei  to 
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change,  and  seldom  indeed  outlasts  the  cause  that  produced  it. 
The  former,  interests  us  where  its  lines  are  bold  and  magnificent; 
the  latter,  when  connected  with  great  events  and  with  the  history 
of  celebrated  nations*.  In  both  these  divisions  Italy  is  pecuHarly 
fortunate,  but  transcendently  so  in  the  former.  The  Alps^  the 
highest  ridge  of  mountains  in  the  ancient  world,  separate  it  from 
the  regions  of  the  north,  and  serve  as  a  barrier  against  the  frozen 
tempests  that  blow  from  the  boreal  continents,  and  as  a  rampart 
against  the  inroads  of  their  once  savage  inhabitants.  Annibal 
justly  calls  these  mountains.  Mania  non  Italia  modo  sed  etiam 
nrbis  Romarue'f. 

The  Adriatic  Sea  bathes  it  on  the  east ;  the  Tyrrhene  on  the 
west;  and  cm  the  south  the  Ionian  opens  an  easy  cMnmuni^* 
cation  with  all  the  Muthern  countries.  Numberless  islands 
line  it*  shores,  and  appear  as  so  many  outposts  to  protect  it 
against  the  attacks  of  a  maritime  enemy ;  or  rather  as  so  many 
attendants  to  grace  the  state  of  the  queen  of  the  Mediterranean. 
Such  are  its  external  borders.  In  the  interior,  the  Apennines 
extend  through  its  whole  length,  and  branching  out  into  various 
ramifications  divide  it  into  several  provinces  materially  differ- 
ing in  their  climates  and  productions. 


*  IVfost  of  the  proviDces  still  retain  ibetr  ancient  names,  sudi  as,  Latium 
(Lazio),  Etruria,  Umbria,  Sabina,  Campania,  Apulia  (La  Pulia),  Calabria, 
Samnium,  &c.  names  blended  with  the  fictiiMiB  of  the  fibbttloHfi  ages,  as  with  the 
first  events  recorded  in  the  infancy  of  histoiy* 

♦  Lit. 
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Italy  lies  extended  between  the  thjiity-eigbth  and  the  forty* 
sixtib  degree  of  northern  latitude,  a  Bituatioa  which  exposes  it 
to  a  considerable  degree  of  heat  in  summer  and  of  cold  in  winter; 
but  the  influence  of  the  seas  and  of  the  mountains  that  surround 
or  intersect  it,  counteracts  the  effects  of  its  latitude,  and  produces 
a  temperature  that  ei^clades  ^U  extremes,  and  renders  every 
season  delightful*  However,  a»  the  action  of  these  causes  is  un« 
equal,  the  climate  of  the  country  at  large,  though  every  where 
genial  and  temperate,  varies  considerably,  and  more  so  some* 
times  than  the  distance  between  the  places  so  differing  might  in- 
duce a  person  to  expect  Without  eotcring  into  all,  or  many  of 
these  variations  the  effects  of  the  bearings  of  the  difibr^irt 
mountains,  Italy  may  be  divided  into  four  regions,  which,  like 
the  sister  naiads  of  Ovid,  though  they  have  many  features  in 
common,  inave  also  each  a  characteristic  pecgJiarity. 

The  first  of  these  regiwis  is  the  vale  of  the  Po^  which  extendi 
about  two  hundred  and  sixty  miles  in  length,  and  in  l»*eadUi, 
where  widest^  one  hundred  and  fifty.  It  is  bounded  by  the 
Alps  and  the  Apennines  on  the  north,  weat,  and  south,  and  on  the 
east,  lies  open  to  the  Adriatic.  The  second,  is  the  tract  en- 
closed by  the  Apennines^  forming  the  Roman  and  Tuscan  terri- 
tories. The  third,  is  confined  to  the  Campania  Felix  and  its  im- 
mediate dependencies,  such  as  the  borders  and  the  islands  of 
the  bay  of  Naples,  and  of  the  plains  of  P(Bstum.  The  last 
consists  of  LabruzzOf  Apulia,  Calabria^  and  the  southern  extre- 
mities of  Italy. 

The  first  of  these  regions  or  climates  has  been  represented 
by  many  as  perhaps  the  most  fertile  and  the  most  delicious 
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territory  in  the  universe;  to  it  we  may  apply  literally  the 
encomium  which  Virgil  seems  to  have  confined  to  the  vicinity 
of  Mantua. 


Non  liquid!  gregibus  fontes,  non  gramina  desunt^ 
Et  quantum  longis  carpent  armenta  diebus 
Exigua  tantum  gelidus  ros  nocte  reponit. 

Georg.  II. 

It  owes  this  fertility  to  the  many  streams  that  descend  from 
the  bordering  mountains,  and  furnish  a  constant  supply  to  the 
majestic  river  that  intersects  it,  the  Fltmorum  Rex '  Eridana^ 
But  while  the  mountains  thus  water  it  with  fertilizing  rills,  they 
also  9end  down  occasionally  gales  to  cool  it  in  summer,  and 
blasts  that  sometimes  chill  its  climate,  and  give  its  winter  some 
features  of  transalpine  severity,  slight  indeed,  as  if  merely  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  inhabitants  to  that  repository  of  eternal 
snow  that  rises  perpetually  before  them ;  but  sufficient  to  check 
the  growth  of  such  plants  as,  like  the  orange,  and  the  almond, 
shrink  from  frost  or  pine  away  under  its  most  mitigated  aspect. 
The  vine,  though  common  and  indeed  luxuriant,  is  supposed 
by  the  French  not  to  prosper  in  this  climate,  because  the  wines 
are  in  general  thin  and  sour;  but  this  defect  must  be  ascribed, 
not  solely  lo  the  climate,  which  in  wamith  and  uniformity  far 
excels  that  of   Champagne   or  Bur  gundy  ^  but  to  the  mode  of 
cultivation.     To  allow  the  vine  to  raise  itself  into  the  air,   to 
spread  from  branch  to  branch,  and  to  equal  its  consort  elms  and  * 
poplars  in  elevation  and  luxuriancy,  is  beautiful  to  the  eye  and 
delightful  to  the  fancy ;  but  not  so  favourable  to  the  quality  of 
the  wines,  which  become  richer  and  stronger  when  the  growth 
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is  repressed,  and  its  energies  confined  within  a  smaller  com- 
pass *• 

The  second  climate  is  protected  from  the  blasts  of  the  north 
by  an  additional  ridge  of  mountains,  so  that  it  is  less  obnoxious 
to  the  action  of  frost,  and,  in  fact,  more  liable  to  be  incom- 
moded by  the  heats  of  summer  than  by  wintry  cold.  Its  pro- 
ductions accordingly  improve  in  strength  and  flavour;  its  wines, 
are  more  generous,  and  tts  orchards  graced  with  oranges.  It  is 
however  exposed  occasionally  to  chill  piercing  blasts,  and  not 
entirely  unacquainted  with  the  frosts  and  snows  of  transalpine 
latitudes. 

In  the  third  climate,  that  is,  in  the  delicious  plains  of  Cam- 
pania^ so  much  and  so  deservedly  celebrated  by  travellers, 
painters,  and  poets,  nature  seems  to  pour  out  all  her  treasures 
with  •  complacency,  and  trusts  without  apprehension  her  ten- 
derest  productions  to  gales  ever  genial,  and  skies  almost  always 
serene. 

The  plains  of  Apulia^  that  lie  beyond  the  Apennines^  opening 


*  The  reader  will  observe,  that  I  avoid  the  name  frequently  given  to  the  plains 
of  the  Po  or  of  Milan.  Lombard^  is  a  barbarous  appellation  derived  from  one 
of  the  fiercest  tribes  that  invaded  and  wasted  the  delicious  region  I  am  describing. 
After  more  than  two  centuries  of  devastation  and  restless  war&re,  they  were  exter- 
minated by  Charlemagne ;  and  I  do  not  see  why  their  name  should  survive  their 
existence,  or  why  a  barbarous  term  should  displace  a  Latin  appellation. 

Occidit,  occideritque  sinas  cum  nomine. 

Virg. 
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to  the  rising  sun,  with  the  coasts  of  Abruzzo  and  Calabria,  form 
the  last  and  fourth  division,  diifering  from  that  which  precedes 
in  increasing  warmth  only,  and  in  productions  more  characteristic 
of  a  southern  latitude,  such  as  the  aloes  and  the  majestic  palm ; 
objects  which,  though  not  common,  occur  oflen  enough  to  give  « 
novelty  and  variety  to  the  scenery.  I  have  confined  this  distinc- 
tion of  climates  principally  to  the  plains,  as  the  mountains  that 
limit  them  vary  according  to  their  elevation,  and  at  the  fisune 
time  endose  in  their  windings,  vallies  which  enjoy  in  the  south 
the  cool  temperature  of  the  Milantse^zxid  in  the  north  glow  withi 
all  the  sttltriness  of  Abruzzo.  Such^  in  a  few  words,  is  the  geo* 
graphy  of  Italy. 

I  most  here  observe,  that  an  opinion  hais  been  adopted  by 
several  authors,  that  tbe  climate  of  Italy  has  tinda'gone  a 
considerable  change  during  the  last  fifteen  centuries,  and  that 
its  winters  are  much  warmer  at  present  than  they  were  in 
the  time  of  the  ancient  Komans.  This  opinion  is  founded 
upon  some  passages  in  the  ancients,  alluding  to  a  severity 
of  cold  seldom  experienced  in  latter  ages,  and  sometimes 
describing  winter  scenes  never  now  beheld  beyond  the  Apen- 
nines. The  supposed  alteration  is  explained  by  the  subsequent 
cultivation  of  Xjrermwny^  -whose  immense  forests  and  wide  ex* 
tended  swamps,  the  receptacles  of  so  many  damp  arid  chilling 
exhalations,  have  been  cleared  a^^ay,  drained,  and  turned  into 
fertile  fields  and  sunny  meadows,  that  fill  the  air  with  vegetable 
•warmth  and  genial  emanations. 

Cultivation,  without  doubt,  while  it  opens  thie  thick  recesses 
of  woods,  and  carries  away  stagnating  waters^  not  only  purifies 
but  warms   the    atmosphere,   and  may  probably   extend  its 
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beneficial  influence  to  the  adjacent  countries.  Yet,  it  is 
much  to  be  doubted,  whether  the  air  of  Germany^  howsoever 
it  may  have  been  aineliorated,  could  reach  Italy,  or  ever 
have  the  least  influence  on  its  climate.  Not  to  speak  of  ttie 
distance  that  separates  the  two  countries,  the  Jlps  alone  form 
an  insurmountable  barrier  that  soars  almost  above  the  region  of 
the  wind,  and  arrests  aUke  the  breath  of  the  gale  and  the  rage 
of  the  tempest.  In  fact,  if  the  long  lingering  winters  of  Ger^^ 
mamf  do  not  now  retard  the  progress  of  s{Hing  in  Italy,  nor  the 
deep  snows  aaEvd  bitter  frosts  that  chill  the  mountains  and  defiles 
of  TrenU^  either  check  the  verdure  or  blast  the  opening  flowers 
in  the  neighbouring  plains  of  Vertma^  it  is  not  credible  that  an- 
ciently the  damps,,  which  rose  from  the  overflowings  of  the  Elbe 
or  the  OdeVy  should  have  clouded  the  Italian  sky,  or  that  the 
keen  blasts  that  sprung  from  the  depths  of  the  Hercynian  forest 
should  chill  the  gales  of  Campania^  or  cover  its  vineyards  with 
snow.  The  Alps  formed  then,  as  they  do  now,  the  line  of 
separation  which  distio^shes  the  climates  as  efiectually  as  it 
divides  the  countries,  and  confines  the  rigours  of  winter  to  the 
northern  side,  while  it  allows  the  spring  to  clothe  the  southern 
with  all  her  flowers.  The  climate,  we  may  then  fairly  con- 
clude, remains  the  same,  or  if  any  partial  changes  have  taken 
place,  they  are  to  be  attributed  to  earthquakes,  volcanic  erup« 
tions,  or  such  like  local  causes,  too  confined  in  their  operations 
to  produce  any  general  effect. 

The  classical  passages  which  gave  rise  to  the  contrary  con- 
jecture may,  I  presume,  be  explained  in  a  manner  perfectly  sa- 
tisfkctory  without  it.  The  first  and  principal  argument  in 
favour  of  the  pretended  change  of  climate  is  taken  from  Pliny 
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the  Younger,  who,  when  describing  his  villa  on  the  banks  of 
the  Tibery  admits  that  the  severity  of  the  winter  was  oftentimes 
fatal  to  his  plants;  but  as  a  kind  of  consolation  adds,  that  the 
neighbourhood  of  Rome  was  not  exempt  from  a  similar  incon- 
venience.    The  reader  must  observe,  that  the  villa,  of  which 
Pliny  speaks,  was  situated  in  a  vale,  flanked  by  the  Jpefmines^ 
and  open  only  towards  the  north,  obnoxious,  of  course,  to  the 
cold  blasts  that  sweep  the  bleak  forests  of  Monte  Somma  on  one 
side,  and  the  snowy  summits  of  Sera  Valle  on  the  other,  as  well 
as  to  the  boreal  tempest  that  blows  unimpeded  in  its  progress' 
over  the  whole  length  of  the  valley.    That,  in  such  a  situation, 
plants    should  frequently  suffer  from  the  inclenjency  of  the 
weather  formerly  as  well  as  at  present,  is  n6t  wonderful.     As  for 
the  effects  of  cold  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome  they  are  full 
as  strong  and  as  frequent  now  as  in  Pliny^s  time;  and  the  reason 
is  plain.    The  Apennines  form  an  immense  theatre,  including 
Rome  and  its  Campagna^  as  its  arena.     Qf  these  mountains  most 
are  covered  with  snow,  three,  many  six,  and  some  nine  months 
in  the  year.     Whenever  a  strong  wind  happens  to  blow  from  any 
of  these  vast  tnagazines  of  ice  it  brings  with  it  so  many  frozen 
particles  as  to  chill  the  warmest  air,  and  to  affect  the  temperature 
of  spring  though  considerably  advanced,  and  sometimes  even  of 
summer  itself     Instances  of  such  an  alteration  are  by  no  means 
uncommon*.   The  same  influence  of  mountain  air  on  the  climate 


*  One  of  these  sudden  squalls  occurred  during  our  visit  to  Horace's  villa, 
and  has  been  mentioned  among  the  incidents  of  that  excursion. — Vol.  I.  chap, 
xviii. 
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ill  general  enables  us  to  explain  diiferent  passalges  of  Horace 
usually  quoted  oh  this  subject.  Mandela^  now  'Bdrdela^  which  the 
poet  chamciterizes  as,  rugdsus  frigore  pagusj  is  situated  in  the 
midst  of  tiie  tSabirie  mountains,  ^nd  of  course  chilled  by  many  a 
biting  blast  r  and  ks  for  Mount  Soracte^  the  traveller  niay  see  it 
almost  every  'winter  Ufiing  its  snowy  ridge  to  the  clouds :  whiles  if 
he  travei^es  thedefilfes  of  the  Apennines^  he  may  behold  many  a 
ibrest  encumbered  with  its  mhtry  load^  ahd  discover  here  and 
there  a  stream  yertered  awV^  fcic/e^ -f-. 

On  the  twenty-tliird'  of  March  we  ascended  the  Montagna 
delta  Gnardia^  near  Bologna.  The  weather  was  so  warm  as  to 
render  the  shade  of  the  portico  extremelj-  pleasant  during  the* 
ascent.  Near  the  church,  on  the  summit  of  the  hill,  we  fotmd 
a  considerable  quantity  of  deep  snow,  which  had  till  then  rei 
sisted  the  full  force  of  a  vernal  sun.  As  this  hill  forms'  the  first 
step  of  the  neighbouring  Apennines^  the  snow  that  lay  on  its 
summit  was  only  the  skirt  of  that  vast  covering  which  remains 
spread  over  the  higher  ridges  of  those  mountains,  till  dissolved 
by  the  intense  heats  of  Midsummer. 

The  climate  of  Italy  is  therefore  now,  as  it  was  anciently,  tem- 
perate though  inclined  to  heat.  The  rays  of  the  sun  are  powerful 
eVen  in  winter;  and  the  summer,  particularly  when  the  Sirocco 
blows,  is  sultry  and  sometimes  oppressive.    The  heat,  however,  is 


*  Yides  ut  alta  stet  Aire  caodidum 
SoTMte,  nee  jam  sustinednt  onus 
Sylvs  laborantes,  geluque 
Flumina  constiterint  acuto. 


ffar.  Carm.  lib- 1.  9. 
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^eyef"  iptolpr9.hte,  as  the  air  is  ffpqupn^y  cooked  bj  breezes  froip 
tj}p^  jppUDLtaios,  an^  ^p  the  ^puthprn  cpast^  r^^r^^d  l^jf  ^  i:fsv4^ 
^dJp  6^01^  \hp  ^ea.  Thi?  brfie?(a  risps  abput  g^t  jn  the^^rRT 
i^^  ^p4  b].o^s  without  interruption  ti^  four  ip  th^  aftenf9pp»  4^ 
ipipHslj  t^mperii^  thp  bu^^i^g  sun^  pf  Naplcj^,  anc^  sve^l?w»g; 
Ippfpre  Jt  the  s^U^n  vajppvurs  that  brood  Qver  tbp  tq^d  Q^e^pflf^^, 
Mo^j^^pT{^  th^.  win4ings  a^d  reoesses^  of  (he  if^oi^t^iof^  ^9^^ 
^  they  ascend-j  several  retreats,  where,  in  the  g^^t^t  h^ts  pf 
summer,  and  during  the  very  fif  r^^^  glo^  9jf  tl^^.  ^pg^jj^^.  th/^^ 
traveller  may  enjoy  the  vernal  coolness  and  the  mild  temperature 
of  England.  Such  ar^  the  l[)^tljs  of  XiU^^  si^nai^^  ^  ^  %^  ??f^- 
4ramn^  vale  and  shaded  b^y  foref  ts  a^  ch(sst9ut^;  ijuqh  i^.  Yj^^t^t 
ttrqsa,  encircled  by  the  forests  qf  the  Apennini^;  and  sjicfe  too,tlji^ 
^tuatio^  of  Hot^ce'^  Sabine  Villa,  (popcesj^d  iA  P?e  of  the  wppdy 
dells  of  Moi^it  Lucjcetilis,  witl^  thje  ft^k^  ai^d  tl^e  iJL^^  W^^fUj^g 
i^eshnes^  ^rom^d  it. 

.  Though  raji)  is  not  frequent  during  th^  spring,  and  suQ;ixper 
ipo^ths,  yet  occasional  shx>.wei]s  £|11  abundant  enpugh  to  refte^, 
the  air  and  revive  the  face  of  nature.  Thes^  showers  are  geni^. 
rally  accompanied  by  thunder  storms,  and  when  untimely,  that 
is  |j)efor,e  or  during  thjs  harvest,  axe  ^,  nuschievous  in  theif  confic- 
c|^ipn5)es  as  that  which  Virgil  d^crib^s  ^^^i^.  ^^P^  a^ppearances. 
€^i  a^pr^h^n^n  *.  ^  A^  I  h^i^e  ^lae^l^er^  njeu^tipned,  th^  i;?gulai; 


*  S»pe  ego  cum  flavis  messorem  induceret  arvis 

Omnia  TentQrufi}  cjQociuTOre  pi^ljis^  vid^ 
Quae  graTidan^kte  i!(|;^c;^  sa^f^b}^ 

SubUmeezpuLnjU9i)finWl^i-  .  .  . 

Georg.  !• 
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ik\m  dfAutuiriD',  khd  the  inunddtiohs  df  winter  ^'rit;iibi,  t  tieed 
ridi  feiilarge  tpori  the  same  subjifct  dgaiii  ?  btrt  it  <dll  hte  safficiecit 
td  bbserve,  that  th6  pfeW6di6al  Mnk,  aiid  the  Accidental 
^hdwer^,  th6  lofclal  6ffecte  bf  moutltAitiS  jfhii  Sfeas,  ancl  even  the 
tioiidk  ^tid  stfcfhiii  6f  winter,  Afe  6a]f  tfansten't  aiid  teinf)6tary 
ihtferfuptiohs  bf  ife6  general  seriehity  that  constitutes  oiie  of^  the 
pYiTitipil  Mxikai^  bf  ihk  defi^tfill  ctiriidte.  The  ttavellef. 
^h6ii  a/tferhfsre'tui-n-  h"6  fihdi  hiriis^ff  Wi^pped  lip  irt  tlie  iriifae- 
nfelrabffe'  ^obtri  of  a'  London  fog,  of"  i^  the  ga^  niotith^  of  May 
and  June  clbudfeti  ^i(h  petpetual  vapoUi%;  iutiii  liis  refco'fifecti<)n^ 
With  conlplacency  to  thfe  pure  azure  that  can'opi^  Roiiie  ah(f 
hkplesy  drid  fcdntferapldtes  in  thought  thfc  Sptei'ivaSd  tiiits^  th^a't; 
ddom  the'  v^rria!  skies  of  ttafy; 


Lairgior  lii6  campus  stfiw  e^lunune  Vestit 
Purpared. 


It  Nbtliih^,  iii  ikct,  irf  mWe  {)16^feytfg  t6;air  dy6  acciis^oined* 
to'cbhtfefnplate  ptofepects  thtougli  thfe  mediutfi  ot  a  viatporous 
sky,  than  the  extreme  piirity  6t  the'  atthbspi'ei^e,  the  consequent' 
brightness  of  the  light  arid  ikie  Sisiiiiti  appfe^rarice  of  remote 
objects.  A  serene  sky  takes  oflf  much  of  the  horrors  of  a  desert, 
and  communicates  a  smile  £6'  b^rrgn-  sands  and  shapeless  rocks ; 
what  then  must  be  its  effects  upon  the  face  of  a  region  in  which 
nature  see&s  to  have  collected  all  her  mean^  of  ornament,  all  her 
arts  of  pleasing  ;  plains' fertile  aiid  extensive,  varied  with  gentle 
swells  and  bold  elevations ;  mountains  of  every  shape  outline 
and  degree,  sometime  advahcihg,  soiiietiroes  retiring,  but  always 
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in  yiev>  presenting  here  their  shaggy  declivities  darkejied  with 
woods,  and  there  a  iQDg  line  of  brown  rugged  precipices;  noyr. 
lifting  to  the.sJ^ies  a  head  of  snow  and  now.  a  purple  summit; 
unfplding  as  jou  advance,  and  discovering  in  their  winding  rich 
vallies,  populous  villages,  lakes  and  rivCTS,  convents  and  cities; 
these  are  the  niaterials  pf  picturesque  beauty,  and  these  are 
the  constant  and  almost  invariable  features  of  Italian  scenery.. 
Hence,  this, celebrated  country  has  i^ot  only  been  the  favourite; 
resort  or  rather  theme  of  poets,  but  the  school  of  painters,  whe- 
ther naJtiyes  or  foreigners,  who  have  found  in  its  varied  prospects, 
the  richesit  source  of  every  specie^  of  beauty.  There,  amid 
the  Sabine .  hills,  that  spread  so  .many  soft  charms  around 
Tivoli^  Foussin  formed  his  taste,  and  cpljected  the  originals  of 
the  mild  rural  scenes  displayed  in  his  most  famous  landscapes. 
Claude  Lorraine  made  the  Alban  Mount,  and  al}  the  successive 
range  of  Apennine  that  sweeps  along  the  Rpp^^'Q  s^^d  the  Nea- 
politan coast,  his  favourite  haunt;  and  there  he  saw  and  copied 
the  glowing  shades  that  embrown  the  woods,  the  rich  tints 
that  gleam  along  the  dista^l;  prqn^ntories,  and  brighten  the 
surface  of  the  ocean.  Salvator  Rosa  indulged  his  bolder  genius 
in  coQteippla^i^^  the  ps^oun tains,,  ai^d.  the  foriests  of  Calabria, 
where  he  found  that  mixture  of  s.trength  and  softness,  of  grace 
qnd  wildness,  and  that  s^triking  cQn^bip^tion  of  deep  and  airy 
tipgels  that  characterize  b^s  daring  pencil.  ^      . 

.msTORy.       . 

Xll.  That  a  country,  thus  ^fted  with  a  fertile  soil,  a  serene 
s^y,  and  unusual  beauty,  Should  have  attracted  thp  atten- 
tion of  its  neighbours,  and  not  unfrequently  allured  distant  tribes 
from  jess  favoured  settlements,  was  natural ;  and  apcordingly  we 
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find  that  the  nations  of  the  south  and  the  tribes  of  the  north, 
Tkemciam  Trojans  and  Grfiejcs^  Gauli  Goths  and  Vandals ;  and  in 
more  modem  times,  that  Spaniards  French  and  Austriansj  have 
invaded,  subdued,  or  ravaged  it?  several  provinces  in  their  turns 
yd th  various  success,  and  with  very  different  consequences.    The 
Phenicians  establish^  thekmselves  in  Etruria :  the  Greeks  princi-^ 
pally  occupied  the  southern  provinces :  the  Trojans  fixed  them* 
selves  in  Laiiumy  the  heart  and  centre  of  the  country ;.  aiKi  the' 
Celtic  tribes  seized  the  fertile  territories  extending  aloong  the 
banks  of  the  Fo^  and  stretching  Irom  the  Alps  to  the  Apennines. 
The  Phenicians  and  Greeks  brought  with  them  their  arts  and 
sciences, established  flourishing  cities,  and  laid  the  fcMindations  of 
the  future  glory  and  prosperity  of  the  country*    The  barbarians 
of  the  north  never  passed  ;thdr  frozen  barriers  without  bringing 
devastation  and  ruin  in  thar  train.    If  theymadeatfaiisMniti 
incursion,  like  a  t^npest  they  swept  away  eviery  things  within* 
their  rangiB  of  hayoc ;  if  they  settled,  they  lay  hke  anahnyoi^ 
locusts,  a  dead'  w^ght  on  the  soil,  and  ages  passed  cyver  theiv 
iron  geqexiatipQs  before  they  w^re  softened  into  ciiviliztttion :and> 
humanity* ;  To  the  Trojans,  vf as  reiserved  thelnoblei:  lot  of  e^ita-: 
blishing  the  RoD»an  power,  of  taming  and  breaking  the  fierce' 
spirit  of  the  northern  savages,  of  carrying  the  arts  and  sciences 
of  the^  )»opthern  colonists  to  the  highest  degree  of  perfection,  , of 
uniting  the  strength*   the  gpnius,  the  powers  of  Italy  in  one 
centre,  and  of  melting  down  the  whole  into  one  vast  mass  of 
interest  and  of  empire.  ' 

Previous  to  the  esjtablishment  of  the.  Kmnan  sovereignty, 
Italy,  though  independent  and  firee,  was  weak  because  divided' 
into  petty  states,  and  incapable  not  only  of  conquest^  bxtt 
even  of  long  and  successtul  defence.    During  the  era  of 'Bactiaiii 
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glory,    Italy    uniteri    tinder   one  head  and  directed    by    one 
principle,   displayed    taledts    and   energies   which   ststotiii^ticf 
and  subdued  the  Universe,  ai»d  ftimish^d  tht  brightest  ^it« 
airples  of  virtue  and  courage,  of  wisdom  *hd'  6f  ^titc^s  ih^t 
emblazon  the  pag€»  of  history.     After  the  Ml  of  the  eiftptte; 
Italy  was  again  divided  and  agaiiif  ^vedhmed^  freqffteertly  intaded^ 
with  siaccess,  and   repeatedly  insulted  with  indptinity.       Use 
Veneiiansy  it  is  true,  roee  to  a  high  degree  df  pi^fc-eifaiifencd^ 
and  coflisideraitioB ;  but  they  retained  even  in  their  gfesttness  thef 
spirit  of  a. petty  republic,  and  adive  to  their  o^n$  iMit  nxdWbt^hi 
to  the  general  interest,  they  too  ofieiA  coaspifr^  slgainst  thtftiiT 
Common  cottatry,.  and  to  further  their  owri  proj^eets,  AheiitSt 
^  cstvat  o£  its  oppnssors^    The  sovcnreign  FonKifi^  ak>n<j  seettt 
tor  hove  inherited  the  spirit  of  thx^  Botnatts,  afid  li4^  thetti  to- 
ba^e  kept  their  eyea  eve«  fixed  on  oi^  gmnd  objeet^  as^  liMg  a^  it^ 
atfciiinanent  seemed  posssble;  that  obj^t  vr^  the  eip^ion^  6f 
the  barbarians  and  the  anndhilatiott  of  all  fWdgfi  itliuenc^  iii^Ital^. 
They  have  ^led,  though  more  ^ain  onee  oti^  t^  Ve#y  poitrt 
of  succesB^  and  their  fkilure,^  as  wa»  l(W(ed«en,  hatf  a4i  teiig^  Mi 
Italy  at  the:  disposal  of  ottef  of  the  tfiost  itteulting*  atad  v^atttorily 
mischievous  natroiiis  tiiat  eve*  invaded^  i^  fair  d^niainsl     Whstt 
mefff'  fae^  the  dunutiofi,  or  what  tfie-  cottseqiifeftces-  6f  t*ie  presettt 
dependent  and  degraded  sta^  ^  that  cou^nrtty,  itf  i^  difBccilt  to 
eonjeeture;  but  should  it  teniiinaite  ifl  the  unioii' of' all  itSs  prb- 
vincra^imder  one  active  goveriAnent-  seated^  iti'Rbni^,  (^nd  iltert 
is  at  least  a  possibility  that  such  may  be  the  result,)  such^  an^ 
event  would  compensate  aU  its  past  sufferings,  and  place  it  once 
more  Within  the  reach  <rf  in^epeAfdfeflce,  of 'ertipirief,  atwd  of  reiid\tn. 
The  power  wbieh  the  pre^^ne  soVewign  of  Italy  anid  of  Fnkicef 
eigoys^  isr  peeuiiiarly  his  o^n^i  aMd  like  tSiat  of  Gbairlem&giiet,  i^H* 
probably,  be  wrested  from  the  grasp'  of  his-  feeUe'  ^titd^k^ti. 
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Whower  difin  becomes  master  of  Italy,  if  he  should  possess 
abilitiefty  will  fiod  all  tha  materials  of  greatnesB  ready  for 
jhia  vse;  an  It^ltan  army,  a  rich  territory,  an  immense  popu^ 
latioii,  and  a  national  character  bold;  penetrating,  calm,  and 
persovering;  with  sooh  means  at  his  command  he  may  defy  all 
fymga  powf r  Of  influence,  perhaps  stand  up  the  rival  of  France^ 
and  afaaie  vdth  the  British  monarchy  the  glory  of  being  the 
umpire  apd  the  dcAmdev  of  Europe.  Na  country  in  reality  is 
letter  calculated  to  oppose  t&e  gigantic  pride  of  France  than 
Italy ;  strong  in  ite  n9tur|d  situailion,  big  with  resources^  magtBa 
paret^frugumj  ino^a:  tsriff?^  teeming  vit^  liehes  and  crowded 
with  inhabitants,  the  natural  mistress  of  the  Medkeirrmumni 
she  might  blockade  the  ports,  or  pour  her  legions  on  the  open 
eoast  of  her  advemairy  at  pteasHure,  and  baffle  her  fiinrourite 
projeetsL  <^f  soulibern  conques*,  with  ease  and  cevtaiiity. 

But  the  hie  of  JiltBlyj  and  indeed  of  Europe^  bangs  stttt  m-* 
oertaiq  and  nndepidied ;  noc'  is  it  given  tobuman  sagachy  to  divine 
the  petman^at  conseq«iences.  that  ml  IbiJow  the  ^and  De^. 
vohitio^M  which  have,  during  the  last  fifteen  years,  convulsed 
the  political  sj^tem.  To  turn,  ther^bre,.  from  dubioui^  con-* 
jectures  about  Aitnnty  to  obseovaiuofis  on  the  past;  Liberty, 
which  has  seldom  visited^  any  country  more  than,  once,,  and. 
maiQjy*  not  at  all;  has.  twieei  strnJedi  on  italy,  aiid  during  many  a 
happy  age  covered  her  fer&ilb  surfiuse  with  republics,  bold,  free, 
aod  independent.  Sneb  wese  tile  Sabines^  Latins^  Vols<ny  Sam^ 
niUiy  most  of  iki^  Etmufnan^  tribes,  and  all  the  Greek  colonies^ 
poevious  to  the  era  ofi  Ronun  prepondenance;  and.  sucb  the* 
States;  of  Sienai  Bisu^  fhremocy  LucoOy  GeuBa^,  and  VemaCy.  that 
rose  oul/  of  the  ruins  of  tdie  emjnrs,.fl!giu]!i8hed'  in  the  midst  of  faari- 
barism,.  and^  transmitted^ the  piinoiideB  and  the  spirit  of.ancieot 
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liberty  down  to  modem  times.  Of  these  commonwealthd, 
some  were  equals  and  two  were  supaior^  in  power  policy  and 
duration,  to  the  proudest  republics  of  Greece^  not  excepting 
Lacedismon  .?ind  Athens;  and  like  them  enjoyed  the  euTied  privi* 
lege  of  producing.poets  and  historians  to  record  and  to  illustrate 
their  institutions  and  achievements.  The  reader^  who  peruses  these 
records^  will  applaud  the  spirit  of  liberty  and  patriotism  that 
animated  almost  all  the  Italian  republics  daring  the  periods  to 
which  I  allude^  ami  he  will  admire  the  opulence  and  prosperity 
that  accompanied  and  rewarded  that  spirit,  as  well  as  the  genius 
and  the  talents  that  seemed  to  wait  upon  it,  or  to  start  up  in^ 
stantaneous  at  its  command. 

While  contemplating  the  splendid  exhilHtion  of  the  virtues 
and  powers  of  the  human  mind,  called  into  action  and  perfected 
in  these  latter  as  in  those  more  ancient  commonwealths  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  the  candid  reader  will  perhaps  feel  himself 
disposed  to  question  that  grand  axiom  of  politicians,  that 
monarchy,  when  lodged  in  the  hands  of  a  perfectly  wise  .and 
good  prince,  is  the  best  mode  of  government.  If  peace,  secu- 
rity, and  tranquillity,  were  the  sole  or  even  the  principal  objects 
of  the  human  mind  in  the  present  state  of  existence,  such  a  posi- 
tion might  be  true;  and  in  admitting  its  truth,  man  must  resign  his 
dignity,  and  sacrifice  the  powers  and  the  accomplishments,  of  his 
nature  to  ease  and  to  indolence.  But  the  intention  of  Providence 
seems  to  be  very  different.  He  has  bestowed  upon  man  great 
intellectual  powers,  and  endowed  him  with  wonderful  energies 
of  soul,  and  his  Will  tnust  be,  that  these  powers  and  ener^ 
gies  should  be  put  forth,  and-  developed  and  matured  by 
exertion.  Now,  the  more  perfect  the  monarchy,  the  less  occa* 
sion  there  is  for  the  talents  and  exertions   of  subjects.    The 
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wisdom  of  the  prince  perrades  every  brahcli  of  administra- 
tioQ  and  extends  to  every  corner  of  the  empire ;  it  remedies 
every  disorder,  and  provides  for  every  contingency :  the  subject 
has  nothing  to  do  but  to  enjoy,  and  to  applaud  the  vigilance 
and  foresight  of  his  sovereign.  Tliat  a  state  so  governed  is  very 
delightful  in  description,  and  very  prosperous  in  reality,  I  admit; 
but  what  are  its  fruits,  and  what  the  result  of  its  prosperity  ? 
Ease,  or  rather  indolence,  pride,  and  luxury.  No  manly 
talents  ripen,  no  rough  hardy  virtues  prosper  under  its  influ*- 
ence.  Look  at  the  Roman  empire  under  Trajan  and  the  An- 
tonines,  the  most  accomplished  princes  that  have  ever  adorned  a 
throne,  whose  era  is  representjed  by  Gibbon  as  constituting  the 
happiest  period  of  human  history.  Peace,  justice,  and  order, 
reigned,  it  is  tme,  in  every  prbvince,  and  the  Capital  received 
'every  day  additional  embellishm^its. 

If oilia  aeciine  peragebnnt  otia  geates.  Ovid. 

But  what  great  men  arose  to  distinguish  and  immortalize 
this  age  of  happiness?  The  two  Plinys,  Tacitus,  and  Sueto- 
nius. Look  next  at  the  great  republic  in  the  days  of  Cicero, 
when  jarring  factions  and  clashing  interests  roused  every  passion, 
and  awakened  every  energy:  when  every  virtue  and  every  vice 
stood  in  array  and  struggled  for  the  mastery.  See,  what  talents 
were  displayed?  what  genius  blamed!  what  noble  characters 
arose  on  all  sides !  Lucretius,  Sallust,  Cato,  Pompey,  Cicero, 
and  Caesar,  all  sprang  up  in  the  midst  of  public  fermentation, 
and  owe  their  virtues,  their  acquirements,  and  their  fame  to  the 
stormy  vicissitudes  of  a  popular  government.  Behold  again  the 
glories  of  the  Augustan  age,  all  a  splendid  reflection  of  the  set- 
ting sun  of  liberty.  Virgil,  Horace,  and  Titus  Livius,  were  nursed, 
educated,  and  formed  under  the  Bepublic;  they  speak  its  lofty 
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language,  and  breathe  in  every  page  its  generous  and  ennobling 
sentiments.  Let  us  again  turn  to  the  ItaUan  states.  Naples 
has  for  many  ages,  indeed  almost  ever  since  the  time  of  Caesar, 
been  under  the  sway  of  a  monarch ;  Florence,  for  many  a  cen- 
tury, and  in  reality  till  the  sixteenth,  was  a.  republic.  How 
unproductive  in  genius  is  Naples ;  how  exuberant  Florence ! 

In  pursuing  these  observations  I  am  tempted  to  go  a  step 
farther,  and  to  infer  from  the  great  prosperity  of  the  Italian,  as 
well  as  of  the  ancient  Grecian  republics,  that  small  territories 
are  better  calculated  for  happiness  and  for  liberty  tUau  extensive 
empires.  Almost  all  the  great  towns  in  Italy,  particularly  on 
the  coasts  and  in  the  northern  provinces,  have  in  their  turns 
been  independent ;  and  during  the  era  of  their  independence^ 
whatsoever  might  be  the  form  of  their  internal  government,  have 
enjoyed  an  unusual  share  of  opulence,  consideration,  and  public 
felicity.  Mantiia^  Verona^  and  Vicenza^  owe  all  their  magni- 
ficence to  their  governors  or  to  their  senate,  during  that  period ; 
since  their  subjection  or  annexation  to  greater  states,  they  have 
lost  their  population  and  riches,  and  seem  to  subsist  on  the  scanty 
remains  of  their  former  prosperity. 

Sientia  and  Pisa  could  once  count  each  a  hundred  thousand  in- 
habitants, and  though  their  territories  scarce  extended  ten  mile$ 
around  their  walls,  yet  their  opulence,  enabled  them  to  erect  edi- 
fices that  would  do  honour  to  the  richest  monarchies.  .  These 
cities  yielded  in  time  to  the  prevailing  influence  of  their  rival 
Florenccy  and  under  its  Dukes  withered  away  into  secondary 
towns;  while  their  wide  circumference,  stately  streets,  and  marble 
edifices  daily  remind  the  few  scattered  inhabitants,  of  the 
greatness  and  of  the  glory  of  their  ancestors. 
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Lucca  still  retains  its  indepetideDce  and  its  liberty,  and  with 
them  its  full  population,  its  opulence,  and  its  fertility.  Parma 
and  Modena  possess  the  latter  advantages  because  independent, 
but  in  an  inferior  degree  comparatively,  because  not  free.  Bo- 
hgna  is,  (I  am  afraid  I  may  now  say,  was^)  a  most  flourishing 
city,  though  annexed  to  the  papal  territory  ;  because  though 
nominally  subject  to  the  pontiff,  it  is  governed  by  its  own  ma- 
gistrates, and  enjoys  almost  all  the  benefits  of  actual  inde- 
pendence. 

These  petty  states,  it  is  true,  were  agitated  by  factions  at 
home,  and  engaged  in  perpetual  warfare  abroad;  but  their  civic 
tempests  and  foreign  hostilities,  like  the  feuds  and  the  contests 
of  the  ancient  Greeks,  seem  to  have  produced  more  good  than 
evil.  They  seldom  terminated  in  carnage  or  in  destruction ;  while 
they  never  failed  to  give  a  strong  impulse  to  the  public  mind, 
and  to  call  forth  in  the  collision  every  latent  spark  of  virtue  and 
of  genius.     It  may,  perhaps,  be  objected,  that  such  petty  states 
are  too  much  exposed  to  external  hostility,  and  are  incapable  of 
opposing  a  long  and  an  effectual  resistance  to  a  powerful  in- 
vader; and  the  fate  of  Italy  itself  may  be  produced  as  an  instance 
of  the  misery  and  desolation  to  which  a  country  is  exposed  when 
divided,  and  subdivided  into  so  many  httle  independent  com- 
munities.      It    may  indeed  be   diflficult  for    such    states    to 
preserve  their  independence  at  a  time  like  the  present,  when 
two  or.  three  overgrown  Powers  dictate  to  the  rest  of  Europe, 
and  when  great  masses  ate  necessary  to  resist  the  impetus  of 
such    preponderant  agents.      But  I  know  not  whether  a  sort 
of  federal  union,  like  that  of  Snitzerland  (for  Switzerland  lost 
her  liberty,  not  because  subdivided  but  because  enervated) ; 

3m  2 
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or  mtber  an  occa»oiial  sul^section,  like  that  of  the  Greeks  to 
Agammemnon,  and  that  of  the  Italian  municipal  town)  to  the 
Roman  republic,  when  the  common  cause  required  them  to  unite 
and  act  as  one  bodj>  (while  at  other  times  each  state  enjoyed  it& 
own  laws  and  was  governed  by  its  own  magistrates,  under  tlie 
boQOurafale  appellation  of  Socii:)  I  know  not  whether  such  a 
conditional  and  qualified  submissiion  would  not  be  adequate  to  all 
the  purposes  of  ddTence,  and  even  of  conquest  in  general,  with* 
out  subverting  the  independence,  or  checking  the  prosperity  of 
any  state  in  particular. 


Sie  forli«  £teiuria  creviti 

Scilicet  et  rerum  fiicta  ^t  pulcherrima  Rooul 

But  to  conclude,  and  to  sum  up  the  history  of  Italy  in  one  short 
observation :  no  Country  has  ever  been  the  subject  or  the  theatre 
of  so  many  wars,  has  enjoyed  a  greater  portion  or  a  longer 
duration  of  liberty,  exhibited  more  forms  of  government,,  or 
given  birth  to  so  many  and  such  powerful  empires  and  republics. 
Virgil  seems,  therefore,  not  only  to  have  described  ita  past,  but 
explored  its  future  destinies,  when  comprising  in  .four  emphatic 
words  its  eventful  annals,  he  represents  it  as^ 

Gravidam  imperiie,  beUo<|ue  frementem. 

JSneid  iv.  220. 


IV.  That  a  country  subject  to  so  many  vicissitudes^  colo-^ 
ni^ed  by  so  many  different  tribes,  and  coavulwd  by  so  many 
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destructive  revolutions,  should  have  not  only  varied  its  dialects 
but  sometiiiies  totally  changed  its  idiom,  must  appear  natural 
and  almost  inevitable:  we  are  only  surprized  when  we  find  that 
in  opposition  to  the  influence  of  so  many  clauses,  Italy  has  re- 
tained, £>r  so  long  a  series  of  ages,  so  much  of  one  language, 
and  preserved  anridst  the  iaflur  of  so  many  barbarous  nations 
uttering  such  discordant  jargons^  the  full  harmonious  sounds  of 
its  native  Latin.  I  have  elsewhere  mftde  some  observations  on 
the  origin  and  progress  of  this  language*,  and  need  only  add  to 
them,  that  it  remained  long  in  a  state  of  infency  and  imperfec- 
tion ;  that,  in  the  short  space  of  otte  hundred  and  fifty  or  two 
hundred  yeaiB,  it  passed  rapidly  to  the  highest  refinement ;  and 
that  in  the  days  of  Cicero  and  Virgil,  it  was  compared  by  the 
partial  Romans,  and  not  without  soffife  appearance  of  reason, 
for  copiousness,  grace^  and  majesty,  to  the  most  perfect  of  hu- 
man dialects,  the  language  of  Plaftk)  and  of  Demosthenes.  Its 
decline  was  as-  rapid  as  its  progress^  The  same  century  may  be 
said  to  have  witnessed  its  perfection  and  its  decay.  The  causes 
that  produced  this  decay  continued  to  opemte  during  ten  of 
even  twelve  centuries  with  increasing  activity,  during  which 
Latin  was  first  corrupted,  and  then  repotished  and  softened  into 
modern  Italian.  When  this  change  took  place,  by  what  causes 
it  was  effected,,  ar, in  other  words>  whew  and  from  what  the  ItaJian 
language  originated,,  has  been  a  matter  of  much  curious  research 
and  long  discossion  among  the  learned  in  Italy;  and  where 
the  most,  emsnent  native  critics  difl^,  it  would  be  presumption 
in  a  foreigner  to  decide.    As  to  the  precise  period  when  pure 


*  Vol.  H.  Chap.  X. 
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Latin  ceased  to  be  spoken  it  would  indeed  be  useless  to  inquire^ 
because  impossible  to  discover.*  Languages  are  improved  and 
corrupted,  formed  and  lost  almost  imperceptibly :  the  change 
in  them,  as  in  the  works  of  nature,  though  daily  carried  on, 
becomes  observable  only  at  distant  periods,  while  the  interme- 
diate gradations  are  too  nice  to  excite  observation.  Gibbon, 
who  might  have  been  expected  to  enlarge  upon  a  point  so  inte- 
resting in  itself  and  so  intimately  connected  with  his  subject  as 
the  fate  of  the  Latin  language,  has  only  mentioned  in  general 
terms  and  without  any  allusion  to  the  time,  its  entire  cessation 
as  a  living  tongue.  For  want  of  better  information  on  this 
point,  the  following  observations  may,  perhaps,  be  acceptable. 

The  Latin  language,  stripped  indeed  of  its  elegance,  but  still 
grammatical  and  genuine,  survived  the  invasion  and  expulsion 
of  the  Goths,  and  continued  to  be  spoken  in  Rome  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  seventh  century.  That  it  was  spoken  under 
Theodoric  and  his  successors  appears  evident  from  their  laws, 
regulations,  and  letters  in  Cassiodorus.  In  one  of  these  letters, 
Theodahatm^  then  king  of  Italy,  speaking  of  the  language  of 
Rome,  says — "  Roma  tradit  ehqyium  quo  suavius  nihil  auditur*'* 
After  the  long  and  most  destructive  war  which  terminated  in 
the  expulsion  of  the  Goths,  we  find  Gregory  the  Great,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  seventh  century,  delivering  his  instructions  to 
his  flock  in  Latin,  and  in  a  style  far  more  fluent  and  correct 
than  Cassiodorus,  who  preceded  him  by  more  than  fiftyyears. 
It  is  to  be  remembered,  that  these  instructions  were  not  learned 


*  Cass*  lib.  X.  ep.7. 
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harangues,  ad  clerum^  but  familiar  discourses  addressed  to  the 
people  on  Sundays  and  holidays,  and  consequently  in  the  lan- 
guage best  understood  by  those  to  whom  they  were  directed.  I 
am  aware,  that  Fomerius  asserts  in  a  note  on  the  epistle  of 
TheodahdtuSy  which  I  have  quoted  above,  that  he  himself  had 
seen  a  deed  drawn  up  at  Ravenna  in  the  reign  of  Justinian, 
in  the  language  of  modern  Italians;  eo  sermone  quo  vulgus 
Italia  nunc  utitur ;  but  whatever  may  be  the  genuineness  of  such 
an  instrument  or  deed,  it  is  evident,  from  the  expression  of  the 
king  which  I  have  cited,  that  such  could  not  have  been  the 
language  of  Rome  at  that  era. 

From  the  time  of  Gregory  the  Great  to  the  restoration  of  the 
western  empire,  Rome,  though  perpetually  threatened,  was 
never  taken  by  the  Lombards,  nor  by  any  other  barbarians, 
nor  is  there  any  appearance  that  any  very  extraordinary  influx 
of  strangers  flowed  into  it  during  that  interval.  We  may  therefore 
conclude,  that,  excepting  the  natural  progress  of  barbarism  in  a 
dark  and  distracted  age,  the  language  remained  unaltered,  espe- 
cially as  all  the  public  and  private  documents  that  have  been 
transmitted  to  us  from  the  intervening  period  are  all  drawn  up 
in  regular  grammatical  Latin.  We  may,  I  believe,  on  the  same 
or  similar  reasons,  ground  an  inference,  that  the  same  language 
though  more  corrupted  still  continued  in  use  during  the  ninth, 
tenth,  and  even  eleventh  centuries.*  In  fact,  all  the  sermons, 
letters,,  documents,  and  inscriptions  of  this  era  are  all  Latin, 
more  or  less  corrupt,  according  to  the  profession  and  the  infor- 
mation of  the  writer. 

But,  while  I  represent  Latin  as  the  language  of  the  higher 
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and  better  iofoisned  part  of  the  community^  so  late  as  the 
eleventh  oeoturys  I  do  not  mean  to  assert  that  the  lower  classes, 
particularly  io  the  country,  spoke  a  dialect  so  regular  and  cor- 
rect; and  I  am  aware  that  at  a  much  earlier  period  the  pure 
and  grammatical  langua^  of  tihe  classics  was  not  even  under* 
stood  by  the  common  people,  at  least  in  the  transalpine  pro-> 
vinces.  In  the  third  council  of  Tours,  Anno  813,  the  clergy 
are  required  to  explain  or  to  translate  their  sermons  into  Rusticam 
Ramanam  Unguam ;  and  in  Fontanini  we  find  the  form  of  a 
solemn  engagement  between  Charke  the  BcM  king  of  France, 
and  Lewis  of  Germany,  in  the  year  842,  in  that  language,  or 
rather  jargon  very  different  indeed  from  Latin ;  but  we  can  only 
infer  from  hence,  that  beyond  the  Alps  the  progress  of  barbarism 
wa»  far  more  rapid  than  in  Italy.  In  fact,  so  late  as  the  twelfth 
century,  we  find  a  Calabrian  hermit  traversing  the  country,  and 
crying  out  as  he  went  along — Benedittu^  mnctificatu^  laudatu^  lu 
patre^  lu  Fillu^  lu  spititu  sanctu^  terminations  still  retained  in 
the  Sicilian  and  Wallachian  dialects,  probably  taken  from  the 
vulgar  tongue,  and  though  corrupted  still  very  intelli^ble  to  a 
Roman ;  at  all  events,  this  language  and  indeed  modern  Italian 
was  long  honoured  with  the  appellation  of  Lingua  Ramana  and 
Latinii. 

From  these  observations,  I  think  we  may  at  least  conclude, 
that  no  new  language  was  introduced  into  Italy  by  any  of  the 
invading  tribes'*^.    Odoacer  and  the  Heruli  were  masters  of 


«  Odoacet  madehiiBself  BMttlsrof  Roifteaiidof  Ilal7mth07ew476,  and  was 
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Italy  during  the  space  of  seventeen  years  only,  a  time  too  short 
to  influence  the  language  of  a  whole  country*  Theodoric  and 
his  Goths  probably  spoke  Latin.  They  had  long  been  in  the 
service  of  the  empire,  and  many,  perhaps  most  of  them,  had 
been  nursed  and  educated  in  its  schools  and  legions*  Besides, 
they  were  collected  in, an  army,  and  not  numerous  enough  to 
produce  such  a  revolution  as  a  change  of  language  over  a 
country  so  extensive;  to  which  may  be  added,  that  their 
veneration  for  the  Roman  name  was  such,  that,  in  order  to 
conceal  their  barbarism,  they  endeavoured  to  adopt  the  lan- 
guage, manners,  and  dress  of  a  people  so  far  superior  to 
them.  Moreover,  their  reign  did  not  exceed  the  narrow  limits 
of  sixty  years,  after  which,  during  the  course  of  a  long 
and  bloody  war,  they  were  almost  exterminated  by  Belisa- 
rius  and  by  Narses.  The  Lombards  entered  Italy  soon  after 
the  expulsion  of  the  Goths,  and  remained  there  for  the  space  of 
two  hundred  years ;  but  their  influence  was  confined  principally 
to  ^e  northern  provinces,  and  consequently  neither  extended  to 
Rome,  nor  to  the  greater  part  of  the  south :  and  they  also,  like  the 


defeated  and  slain  by  Theodoric  king  of  the  Goths,  in  493.  The  Goths  were,  in 
their  turn,  expelled  in  553.  The  Lombards  under  Alboin  invaded  Italy,  and 
made  themselves  masters  of  the  northern  provinces  in  the  year  569,  and  their  king- 
dom was  destroyed  in  the  year  774.  The  Saracens  visited  it,  for  the  first  time,  in 
the  year  820,  and  the  Normans  in  1016.  A  considerable  number  of  Vandals  were 
introduced  by  Belisarius  into  Italy,  after  the  conquest  of  Africa,  as  was  a  whole  co- 
lony of  Bulgarians  at  a  later  period,  to  cultivate  its  provinces  depopidated  by  the  war. 
Of  these  latter  colonies  it  was  observed  by  contemporary  writers,  that  they  soon 
equalled  the  native  Italians  in  the  purity  and  correctness  of  their  language. 
VOL.  II.  3n 
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GothS)  seem,  as  appears  from  their  laws,  to  have  adopted  the 
language  of  Italy,  and  whatever  share  they  mi^t  have  bad  in 
corrupting  it,  most  undoubtedly  they  did  not  attempt  to  substi- 
tute any  other  in  its  place.  The  transient  visit  of  the  French 
and  German  Ceesars,  the  predatory  incursions  of  the  Saracens, 
and  the  settlement  of  some  bands  of  Norman  adventurers,  were 
inadequate  to  produce  the  effect  in  question,  nor  can  we  pos- 
sibly attribute  a  change,  so  slow  and  so  extensive  as  the 
suppression  or  fonnation  of  a  language,  to  causes  so  confined  in 
their  continuance  arid  operation.  To  these  observations,  we 
may  add  one  more  of  great  importance  on  the  subject,  which  is, 
itkht  there  is  not  the  least  resemblance  between  the  languages  of 
Italy  and  the  dialects  of  the  various  tribes  which  I  have  men- 
ti(»ed)  as  far  as  these  dialects  are  known  to  us ;  that  the  former 
is  peculiarly  soil  and  harmonious,  all  the  latter  rough  and  discor- 
dant; and  consequently  we  may  conclude,  that  Italian  does  not 
owe  its  origin  to  barbarians,  and  farther,  that  its  introduction 
was  gradual,  and  the  operation,  not  of  one,  but  of  many  suc- 
ceeding ages- 

But  it  may  be  still  asked,  whence  does  Italian  derive  its 
origin?  May  not  Italian  derive  its  origin  from  the  corruption 
of  the  Latin  language,  the  causes  of  which  began  to  operate  so 
early  as  the  era  of  Julius  Caesar,  and  continued  till  the  twelfth 
century,  when  the  modern  dialect  first  assumed  a  regular  and 
grammatical  form.  These  causes  were,  first,  the  great  influx  of 
provincials  into  Rome.  Caesar,  to  strengthen  liis  party,  brought 
several  noble  Gauls  who  had  attached  themselves  to  his  fortunes 
into  Italy,  raised  them  to  various  dignities,  and  perhaps*  intro- 
duced some  of  them  into  the  senate  itself  then  thinned  by  the 
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civil  war  and  its  consequences^.  This  evil  increased  after  the 
extinction  of  the  Julian  line,  when  the  governors,  and  often* 
times  the  natives  of  distant  provinces  educated  in  the  midst  o£ 
soldiers,  and  unacquainted  with  the  refinements  of  the  capital, 
were  promoted  to  the  first  stations,  and  not  unfrequently  raised 
to  the  imperial  dignity  itself.  It  reached  a  most  alarming  pitch 
in  the  time  of  Diocletian,  and  continued  from  that  period  to  the 
downfal  of  the  western  empire,  filling  all  the  offices  of  state, 
crowding  the  legions,  and  degrading  the  throne  itself,  by  the 
introduction  and  the  usurpation  of  barbaricms.  The  influence  of 
these  intruders  upon  the  Roman  idiom,  may  be  traced  through 
Lucan,  Seneca,  and  MartiaU  to  Ammianus  Marcdlinus  and 
to  Salvian.  • 

Secondly,  the  introduction  of  colloquial  and  oftentimes  ruitie 
pronunciation  into  the  style  of  the  higher  classes,  as  well  as 
into  regular  composition  or  writing.  The  suppression  of  final 
letters,  such  as  ^*f-  and  m,  was,  we  know,*  common  in  ordinary 


*  The  concourse  of  strangers  was  so  great  about  this  period,  that  Cesar,  t^ 
enable  them  to  share  the  public  amusements  with  which  he  entertaiaed  die  Romsa 
people,  had  plays  acted  in  all  languages. — Suet.  Div.  Jul.  Cm.  39. . 

Confluxerunt  enim,  say$  Cicero  abrnd  the  same  iimey  nidti  'nq^iFHTifft^  JoquMites 
ex  diversis  locis. — De  Clar.  Orat. 

f  Qfim  etiam  quod  jam  subrusticum  yidetur,  olim  autem  politiua^  eorum  yer- 
borum,  quorum  esedem  erant  postrems  duae,  quae  sunt  in  optumm^  postremam 
litteram  detrahebant,  nisi  vocalis  insequebatur.  Ita  non  erai  offensio  in  versibus, 
quam  nunc  fugiunt  poetae  novi.    Ita  enim  loquebamur: 

Qui  est  omnihu  princeps.   Non,  omnibus  princeps.    Et 
Vitd  Hid  dignu  locoque.    Non  dignus. 
3  N  2 
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conversation  and  in  light  compositions^  and  was  probably,  on  ac^ 
count  of  the  length  and^olemnity  of  the  full  sound,  almost  univer^ 
sal  in  the  provinces  and  in  the  country*  In  the  latter  class,  the 
custom  of  uniting  a  word  terminating  in  a  vowel,  with  the  follow- 
ing word  beginning  with  one,  as  well  as  an  indistinct  pronunciation 
of  vowels  and  consonants  of  similar  sounds,  was  noticed  by  Cicero. 
These  elisions  were  very  ancient,  and  probably  remained  among 
the  peasantry  when  given  up  by  the  more  polished  inhabitants 
of  the  Capital.  In  fact,  from  the  inscription  on  the  rostral 
pillar,  and  the  epitaph  of  the  Scipios,  we  find  that  the  m  and  ^ 
were  anciently  suppressed,  even  in  writing ;  that  the  b  and  the  t, 
the  e  and  the  i,  were  used  indiscriminately,  and  that  the  o  was 
generally  employed  instead  of  u.  In  an  illiterate  age,  when 
few  know  how  to  read  or  write,  and  such  were  the  ages  that 
foUowed  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  the  pronunciation  of 
the  lower  class  generally  becomes  that  of  the  community  at 


Cicero  had  observed  a  little  before,  that  the  use  of  the  aspirate  was  much  less 
common  ancieotlj  than  it  was  in  his  time,  and  that  the  earlj  Romans  were  accu»- 
tomed  to  pronounce  Cetegos,  triumpos,  Cartaginem,  &;c.  that  is  as  the  modem 
Italians  {OratCT  48).  The  more  frequent  use  of  the  aspirate  was  probably  derived 
from  the  Greek  pronunciation,  which  began  to  influence  Roman  elocution  about 
that  period. — Cic.  de  Claris  Ortd.  74. 

The  observations  of  Quintilian  upon  the  S  and  the  JIf  are  curious : 

Caeterum  consonantes  quoque  eaeque  praecipue  quae  sunt  asperiores  in  commis- 

8ura  verborum  rixantur quae  fuit  causa  et  Servio  subtrahendae^ 

S,  literae  quoties  ultima  esset  aliaque  consonante  susciperetur.  Quod  reprehendit 
Lauranius,  Messala  defendit.  Nam  neque  Lucilium  putant  uti  eadem  ultima  cum 
dicit  Serenu  fuit  et  dignu*  toco;  quinetiam  Cicero  in  Oratore  plures  antiquorum 
tradit  sic  locutos  inde  BeUigerare^  po'  meridiem.  Et  ilia  Censorii  Catonis  Die^ 
hanc ;  aeque",  m^  litera  in  e  moUita.  Quae  in  veteribus  libris  reperta  mutare  impe^ 
riti  Solent  et  dum  librariorum  inscientiam  insectari  volunt,  suam  confitenturi.'--^ 
Quiaiil.  lib»  ix. 
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large,    and   at   length  acquires  authority    by   time  and  pre- 
scription* 

Another  cause,  similar  and  concomitant,  was  the  ignorance 
of  orthography.  The  dreadful  and  destructive  wars  that 
preceded  and  followed  that  disastrous  event,  suspended  all 
literary  pursuits,  dissolved  all  schools  and  seminaries,  and 
deprived  for  ages  the  inhabitants  of  Italy  of  almost  all 
means  of  instruction.  Books  were  rare,  and  readers  still 
rarer;  pronunciation  was  abandoned  to  the  regulation  of  the 
ear  only,  and  the  ear  was  unguided  by  knowledge,  and  de-* 
praved  by.  barbarous  dissonance.  We  may  easily  guess  how  a 
language  must  be  disfigured  when  thus  given  up  to  the  manage* 
ment  of  ignorance,  when  we  observe  how  our  own  servants 
and  peasants  spell  the  commonest  words  of  their  native  tongue, 
even  though  in  their  infancy  they  may  have  learned  at  least 
the  elements  of  reading  and  spelling  *. 

Among  these  causes  we  may  perhaps  number  the  false 
refinements  of  the  Italians  themselves;  and  it  is  highly  probable, 
as  the  learned  Mafiei  conjectures,  that  the  unparalleled  efie-* 
minacy  of  the  Romans  during  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  cen* 


*  To  the  ignorance  of  orthography  we  may  attribute  half  the  corruption  of  the 
Latin  language :  hence  the  degradation  of  the  Capitolium  into  Campidoglioy  the 
Portico  of  Caius  and  Lucius  (Caii  et  Lucii)  into  Galluccio;  hence  the  Busta  Gral* 
lorum  became  Porto  Galloy  the  Cloaca,  Chiavichay  Video,  VeggOy  Hodie,  Oggiy 
&c.  &c.  &c. 

The  most  material  change  took  place  not  in  the  sound  but  in  the  sense  of  the 
words,  though  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  it  could  have  been  effected.  Thus, 
laxare  to  loosen,  unbind,  has  become  lasciare  to  let  go,  to  let  in  general ;  cavare  to 
hollow,  indent,  isnow  to  take,  to  draw.  Morbidus,  sicklj,  morbid,  morbido^  soft,  &o. 
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turi&s  might  have  exteoded  itself  even  to  their  language,  mul* 
tiplied  its  smoother  sounds,  retrenched  some  of  its  rougher 
combinations,  and  turned  many  of  its  manly  and  majes- 
tic clostes  by  consonants  into  the  easier  flow  of  vowel  ter- 
minations*  In  fact,  no  circumstance  relative  to  the  Italian 
language  is  so  singular  and  so  unaccountable  as  its  softness. 
The  influence  of  the  peasantry  of  the  country,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  northern  barbarians,  must  have  tended,  it  would  seem,  to 
untune  the  language  and  fill  it  with  jarring  and  discordant 
sounds ;  yet  the  very  reverse  has  happened^  and  the  alteration 
has  been  conducted  as  if  under  the  management  of  an  academy 
employed  for  die  express  purpose  of  rendering  the  utterance 
distinct  and  easy,  as  well  as  soft  and  musical.  Thus  the  termi* 
nation  of  tit,  so  often  recurring  in  Latin,  was  supposed  to  have 
a  beUowiQg  sound,  and  indeed  Cicero  calls  it  mugientem  Utteram; 
the  s  again  was  heard  to  hiss  too  often  at  the  end  of  words ;  as 
t  closing  the  third  person  was. considered  as  too  short  aiul 
smart  for  a  concluding  letter;  Xhey  were  all  three  suppressed. 
Ci,  p/,  /r,  have,  somewhat  indistinct  as  well  as  harsh  in  the  ut- 
t^-ance;  the  first  was  changed  before  a  vowel  into  cAi,  the 
second  into  pe,  the  t  was  separated  from  tl^  r,  and  a  vowel  in- 
serted to  give  the  organ  time  to  unfold  itself,  and  to  prepare  for 
the  forcible  utterance  of  the  latter  letter.  Thus  Clavis^  placere, 
trahere^  were  softened  into  chiave^  piacere^  tirare.  For  similar 
reasons,  m,  c,  p,  when  followed  by  f,  were  obliged  to  give  way, 
and  somfius,  acivs^  a^sumptus^  metamorphosed  into  somiOy  atta, 
a^sonto ;  in  short,  not  to  multiply  examples,  which  the  reader's 
observation  may  furnish  in  abundance,  the  ablative  case  was 
adopted  as  the  naost  harmonious,  and  the  first  conjugation 
as  the  most  sonorous.  The  only  -defect  of  this  nature  in 
Italian,  and  it  may  be  apparent  only»  is  the  iroquent  return  of 
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the  syllables  ce  and  ct,  which  convey  a  sort  of  diirping  sound, 
not  pleasing  I  think  when  too  often  repeated.  As  for  the  want 
of  energy  in  that  language,  it  is  a  reproach  which  he  mi^  make 
who  has  never  read  Dante,  Ariosto,  or  Tasso ;  he  who  has  pe- 
rused them  knows  that  in  energy  both  of  language,  and  of  sen- 
timent, they  yield  only  to  their  illustrious  masters,  Virgil  and 
Hconer,  and  will  acknowledge  with  a  satyrist  of  taste  and 
i^rit,  that  they  strengthen  and  harmonize  both  the  tar  and  the 
inteUecf^. 

In  fine,  though  the  invading  tribes  did  not  introduce  a  new 
language  into  Italy,  yet  they  must  be  allowed  to  have  had  some 
share  in  corrupting  and  disfigurii^  the  old,  by  perverting  the 
sense  of  words,  inverting  the  order  of  sentences,  and  thus  in- 
fecting the  whole  language  with  the  inaccuracy  and  barfaarism- 
of  their  own  dialectsf  •  Hence,  though  the  great  body  of  Italian 
remain  Latin,  yet  it  is  not  difficult  to  discover  some  fomgn  ac- 
cretions, and  even  point  out  the  languages  from  which  they 


*  Pursuits  of  Literature. 


+  This  corruption  Y ida  exaggerates  and  deploiM  as  a  change  of  language  ii4<» 
posed  by  the  victorious  barbarians  on  the  subjugated  Italians, 
Pierides  donee  Romarn^  et  Tiberina  fluenta 
Deseruere  Italis  expulsae  protinus  oris. 
Tftnti  caussa  maii,  Latio  gens  aspera  aperto 
Sepius  irrmnpens.  Sunt  jtisti  vertere  morem 
Ausonidae  victi,  victoris  yocibus  mL 
Cessit  amor  Musarum,  &c. 

This  change  of  language  however  is'  confined  to  about  a  thousand  words,  y(/bidk 
are  derived  either  iBrom  barbarous  dialects  or  from  unknown  sources.  Muratori 
has  collected  them  in  his  TMrty -third  Dissertation.  The  rest  of  the  language 
is  Latip, 
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have  been  taken,  and  though  singular  yet  it  is  certain,  that 
the  Greek,  the  Sclavonian,  and  the  Arabic  tongues  have  fur-* 
nished  many,  if  not  the  greatest  part,  of  these  tralatitious  terms. 

The  first  remained  the  language  of  ApuUaj  Calabria^  and 
other  southern  districts  of  Italy,  which  continued  united  to 
the  Greek  Empire  many  ages  after  the  fall  of  the  western. 
The  second  was  brought  into  Italy  about  the  middle  of 
the  seventh  century  by  a  colony  of  Bulgarians,  established  in 
the  southern  provinces  by  the  Greek  Emperors :  and  the  latter 
by  the  Saracens,  who  established  themselves  in  Sicily^  and  in 
some  maritime  towns  in  Calabria^  during  the  ninth  and  tenth 
centuries.  The  Lombards  probably  left  some,  though,  I  believe, 
few  traces  of  their  uncouth  jargon  behind  them ;  and  the  same  may 
be  supposed  of  the  Vandals,  whom  Belisarius  transported  from 
Africa^  and  established  as  colonists  in  some  of  the  most  fertile 
provinces,  to  repair  the  dreadftil  havoc  made  in  their  population 
by  the  Go&iic  war.  These  causes  were  doubtlessly  more  than 
sufficient  to  produce  all  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  in 
the  ancient  language  of  Italy,  even  though  we  should  reject  the 
conjecture  of  MafFei,  who  supposes,  that  Italian  retains  much 
of  the  ancient  dialects  of  the  diflferent  provinces,  which  dialects 
yielded  to  Latin  in  the  great  towns  during  the  dominion  of 
Rome,  but  always  remained  in  vigour  in  the  villages  and 
among  the  peasantry.  Yet  this  opinion,  in  itself  probable, 
as  may  well  be  supposed,  since  it  is  supported  by  such  autho- 
rity  as  that  of  the  learned  Marquis,  is  strengthened,  and  I 
might  say  almost  established,  by  the  information  and  acuteness 
of  Jjonzi. 

But  whatever  foreign  words  or  barbarous  terms  might  have 
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forced  their  way  into  the  language  of  Italy,  they  have  resigned 
their  native  roughness  as  they   passed  the  Alps  or    the  sea, 
dropped  their  supernumerary  consonants,  or  changed  them  into 
vowels,  and  instead  of  a  nasal  or  guttural  close,  assumed  the 
fulness  and  the  majesty  of  Roman   termination.     Such  words 
therefore  may,  in  general,  be  considered  rather  as  embellishments 
than  as  deformities,  and  doubtless  add  much  to  the  copious- 
ness, without  diminishing,  the  harmony   of  the  language.     In 
this  latter  respect,  indeed,  Italian  stands  unrivalled.     Sweetness 
is  its  characteristic  feature:  all  modern  dialects  admit  its  supe- 
rior charms,   and  the  genius  of  music  has  chosen  it  for  the 
vehicle  of  his  most  melodious  accents.     That  this  advantage  is 
derived  from  the  mother  tongue  principally,  is  apparent,  as  all 
the  sounds  of  the  modern  language  are  to  be  found  in  the 
ancient;  but  some  attempts  seem  to  liave  been  made,  by  re- 
trenching the  number  of  consonants  and  multiplying  that  of 
vowels ;  by  suppressing  aspirations  and  separatingi^^mutes ;  in 
short,  by  multiplying  the  opener  sounds,  and  generalising  the 
more  sonorous  cases,  tenses,  and  conjugations,  even  to  improve  the 
smoothness  of  Latin,  and  to  increase^  if  possible,  its  harmonious 
powers.     How  far  these  attempts  have  succeeded  is  very  ques- 
tionable ;  especially  as  they  have  been  counteracted  by  the  in^ 
troduction,  or  rather,  the  extension,  of  articles  and  of  auxiliary 
verbs,  that  dead  weight  imposed  by  barbarism  on  all  modern 
languages,  and  invented,  it  would  seem,  for  the  express  purpose 
of  checking  the  rapidity  of  thought,  and  encumbering  the  flow 
of  a  sentence.     In  this  respect  particularly,  and  almost  exclu- 
sively, the  modern  dialect  of  Italy  betrays  marks  of  slavery  and 
of  degradation. 

Barbaricos  testatus  voce  tumultus. 

MiUon  Epist  ad  Pakrem. 

VOL.  II.  3  O 
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ItaliaB  is5  however,  freer  from  these  burthens  than  any  other 
modern  language,  but  this  partial  exemption,  which  it  owes  to  a 
fearer  resemblance  to  its  ori^nal  Latin,  while  it  proves  its 
superiority  on  one  side,  only  shows  its  inferiority  on  the  other. 
To  which  we  may  add,  that  the  Roman  pronunciatio«]i,  the  ooly 
one  which  gives  Italian  all  the  graces  and  all  the  sweetness  of 
which  it  is  susceptible,  is  evidently  the  echo  of  the  ancient  lan- 
guage transmitted  from  generation  to  generation,  and  never 
entirely  lost  in  that  immortal  Capital.  Let  not  the  daughter 
there£>r6 

Sdeg^osa  fbree  del  secondo  onore* 

dispute  the  hpooiu:8  of  the  Parent,  but  content  herself 
with  being  aicknowledged  as  the  first  and  the  fairest;  of  h^r 
offspring^. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  point  out  some  of  the  most  striking 
features  of  resemblance,  which  have  been  observed  between  the 
modern  and  the  ancient  dialects  of  Italy,  and  at  the  same  time 
indicate  several  words  borrowed  by  the  former  from  the  latter. 
These  I  shall  extract  principally  from  LanzL  I  will  then  fyllow 
Latin  in  its  decline,  as  I  formerly  traced  it  in  its  advancement, 
and  by  presenting  the  reader  with  specimens  of  the  latinity  of 
each  century,  enable  him  to  mark  its  approximation  to  the 
modem  language. 

N.  B.  The  reader  will  recollect,  that  the  limits  of  the  present 


*  ^  Figlia  bensi  della  Latina,  ma  imhi  men  bella  e  nubile  della  Madre,''  eajs 
Muratori  with  pardooaUe  partiality .«»Z>wert.  xxxiii. 
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work  oblige  me  to  confitie  toysfelf  to  a  f&w  general  obMxhratkiDs, 
and  to  give  him  rather  an  imperfect  sketch,  thab  a  fell  view#  of 
this  very  extensive  and  interei^ng  subject. 

The  differences  between  the  early  and  later  Latins^  and  between 
them  and  the  modem  Italians,  may  be  classed  under  four 
beads — I.  Detractio — II.  Adjeetio — III.  IrMnutatib — Vf.  Tram- 
mutatio. 

The  Etrurians  like  the  Dorians  often  retrenched  syllables,  aS  JW 
for  iuii.et^  Kotfa  for  K»fimf  and  so  the  modern  Italian  pro  for  prod^^ 
&c.  and  in  DantCy  ca  for  €a$a. 

Retrenching  the  last  syllable^  was  common  from  Numii  to 
Ennius^  pa  for  partCy  po  for  populo;  and  in  the  lalrtet,  cad  for 
ciBhsm^  debit  hoAio  for  dehiUgy  in  Lucretius  famul  for  faimklus:  a 
practice  very  common  in  Italian,  especially  \tk  poetry, 


Che  non  han  tempo  di  pur  tor  gli  scudi.  Ariosto. 

han  for  hofmo^  pur  for  pure^  tor  for  iorre  (togliere). 

The  letters  N  andR  were  often  omitted,  as  Cosol  rums  (ot  Consul 
rarsus.  M  at  the  beginning,  as  EcOsfor  for  Mecastc¥^  &c.  and 
oftener  at  the  end,  as  Regem  AfitiocOy  and  Sarnnio  cepet.  S  was 
generally  omitted  at  the  end  of  words,  as  fami'  causd. 

Cato  the  censor  entiitely  omitted  the  M,  according  to  Quin- 
tilian. 

Vowels,  in  long  syllables,  were  doubled,  ab  Feelix. 

So   2 
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In  soi(ie  of  the  ancient  Italian  dialects  and  even  in  Latin,  as 
in  the  modern  language,  vowels  were  soraetimes  inserted  between 
two  consonants,  merely  to  prevent  harsh  sounds;  thus  aepoxeo 
for  APOiEO,  &c. ;  principesj  ancipes,  for  princepsy  anceps.  Materi 
formatri  tirare  in  Italian  for  trahcre. 

E  and  O  were  often  added  at  the  end,  as  illico^faccy  dicCj  for 
illicyfacy  die;  like  the  modern,  amanoy  faccy  dice.  ' 

Syllables  added  in  the  beginning,  middle,  and  end  of  words, 
not  uncommon  anciently ;  danunt  for  dant  is  a  remarkable  in* 
stance :  iA  Italian  Chiavica  for  Cloaca. 

The  custom  of  the  modem  Italians  of  ending  syllables  and 
words  with  vowels  is  derived  from  their  ancestors,  the  Latins, 
Umbri,  and  Etrurians,  as  well  as  Oscans,  as  afferture  for  adfer-- 
tuTy  hoco  for  hocy  &c. 

Letters  were  frequently  transposed  to  facilitate  utterance  by 
the  Dorians  and  their  Italian  colonies  anciently,  as  kapneioi  for 
KPANEios,  a  name  of  Apollo,  as  by  the  Italians  now. 

C,  among  the  ancient  Latins,  often  used  for  g,  as  dcnu  for  ^^- 
nusy  and  forg  as  cottdicyBs  also  for  x  as  facit  for  faaity  sometimes 
with  s  as  vocSy  &c.  for  voxy  &c. 

Syllables  displaced,  as  precuhy  perguhy  Tharsomenoy  Thraso-- 
meno;  and  in  derivatives,  as  from  Mop^v  formay  Tipnv  tetievy  all 
in  use  in  Italian. 

F,  V  and  B,  and  sometimes  S  and  N,  were  used  merely  to 
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mark  the  aspiration,  as  Ferdmm^  HoN^umy  Helia^  Velia^  Eneti^ 
Veneti,y  Bruges^  Bruges.  '  .^ 

Consonants,  of  sounds  not  very  dissimilar  Were  often  used  in- 
discriminately or  confusedly  as  B  P  and  F,  M  and  N,  D  and  T. 
Bellum^  Duellum;  Purrhus^  Burrhus;  CapidQliunij  Capitolmfn^ 
from  whence  perhaps  the  modern  Campidoglioj  &c- 

\^ 

E  was  a  prevalent  letter,  and  often  substituted  for  I,  as  in 
Italian.  O  alsp  often  substituted  for  E,  and  U,  as  Vostrii  cdpa^ 
&c.  as  again  in  Italian. 

Aspirations  were  marks  of  rusticity,  common  in  the  earlier 
ages  of  Rome. 

^    Diphthongs  were  used  in  genitives,   datives^  ablatives,  for 
simple  vowels. 

The  Etrurians  and  ancient  Latins,  like  the  modern  Italians, 
often  wrote  o  for  auy  as  plostrum  for  plostrOy  as  also  dede  for 
dedity  Orcule  for  Urguleius. 

Great  conftision  also  prevailed  in  the  ancient  punctuation:  « 
sometimes  neither  sentences  nor  words  were  separated;  at  other 
times  syllables  and  even  letters.      Sapsa  for  seipsa;  on  at  the 
end  of  verbs  instead  of  unty  as  convenerouy  whence  the  Italian 
amaron  sentiroUy  &c:  cavneas  for  cave  ne  eas. 

The  Italian  sound  of  Zy  like  tSy  is  very  ancient,  as  appears 
from  a  medal  of  Trez«ne,  on  which,  for  Zm^  is  £A£u^ 
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Cf  wta  generally  changed  by  the  ancitent  as  by  the  modem 
Italians  into  tt^   as  Coctius  into  Cotfius^  pactum  into  pattuin^ 
factum  into  fattum^  Sec;  in  Italian,  Cottioy  patto^  fattOy  &c. — 
fClw.) 


WORDS. 

SusmH  (for  MfMm)  ancient  Latin ;  (hence  the  Italiati  jmo), 
ftrti&d  in  an  inscpiption  of  the  year  of  Rome  68Q. 

Pusi  for  sicuty  hence  the  Itahan  cosi. 

Deheberis  and  Teeberis  for  Tiberis. 

Among  such  words  we  may  ratik  VHeih^  Toroy  CapVBy  Po^co^ 
which  occur  in  the  Eugubian  tables,  and  were  common  in  Italy 
before  the  formation  and  general  adoption  of  Latin. 

CanM  is  derived  from  the  Sabine  Cascmum. 

The  Italian  come  seems  to  be  derived  from  cume  or  cumy  some- 
times spelt  quom. 

Cma  for  summit,  is  found  in  Luciliu^,  and  seems  to  have 
been  confined  in  process  of  time  to  popular  use. 

Basiumy  basiay  used  by  Catullus  only  in  the  purer  age  of 
Latin,  and  afterwards  resumed  by  Juvenal,  Martial  and  PetJro- 
nius ;  it  seems  to  have  been  borrowed,  like  the  word  Ph^nuf^y 
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used  by  ihe  same  author,  from  the  Venetic  dialect.     Grca 
Padum  invenit^  says  Quintilian. 

Obstinata  mente  is  used  in  the  Italian  sense  by  the  same  poet 
—Cat.  VIII.  V.  11. 

in  Plautus  we  find  several  words  supposed  to  be  dorived  from 
the  Sabines,  which  were  gradually  retrenched  from  pore  htimtf  ^ 
but  preserved  probably  in  the  popular  idiom,  and  rovimd  in 
the  modern  language*    Such  are, 

Batuere  (now  hattere)  to  strike. 

Poplom  for  populum. 

Dununt  (dant)  now  damuK 

Dice  for  die. 

Face  for  fac. 

Grandire  (now  ingrandire)  to  grow. 

Minacia  for  mina  threats. 

Pappare  (edere)  to  eat. 

Merenday  a  slight  repast  or  collation. 

Others  of  the  same  nature  any  be  collected  from  Lwefliwr^  a» 
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Mataxa^  now  Matassa^  a  skein  (of  thread). 

Sparaj  a  lance  (whence  our  word  spear). 
Potesscy  &c. 

'  Cicero  iises  the  habeiskj  whence  the  Italian  avesscj  as  an  an-- 
cieht  and  legal  form.  Separatim  nemo  habessit  deo$. — De  Legi- 
bus  II.  8. 

He  elsewhere  notices  the  custom  which  he  himself  once  in- 
dulged in,  and  afterwards  corrected  as  faulty,  of  sometimes 
omitting  the  aspirate  H,  now  universally  suppressed  in  Italian. — 
Orator  48. 

The  following  passage  from  Varrp  (quoted  by  Muratori)  gives 
the  origin  of  an  Italian  word  tagliare^  which  without  such 
authority,  we  should  scarce  have  suspected  of  being  derived  from 
Latin. — Nunc  Intertakare  rustica  voce  dicitur  dividere  vel  ex- 
cidere  ramum  ex  utraque  parte  aequalibiter  praecisum  quas  alii 
Calbulas  ahi  Faleas  appellant. 

In  Pliny  the  Elder  we  find  the  word  ketamen^  in  Italian  letame. 
— Hkt.  Nat.  XVIII.  c.  16. 


DECLINE  OF  LATIN. 

Suetonius  (in  Augusto,88)  alludes  to  various  peculiarities  of  An" 
gustus,  both  in  writing  and  speaking;  and  QuintiUan  assures  us, 
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diat  the  Roman  people  assembled  in  the  Circus  and  in  the  theatre 
sometimes  exclaimed  in  barbarous  exprcssions^and  concludes,  that 
to  speak  Latin  is  very  different  from  speaking  grammatically,*-**^ 
Vulgo  imperUas  harhart  locutos^  et  teta  sape  theatre^  et  omntm 
Circi  turbam  exclamasse  barbare. — Lib.  i.  cap,  6. 

That  the  cases  required  bj  the  roles  of  syntax  in  the  gorern- 
ment  of  verbs  and  prepositions  were  not  always  observed  even 
in  the  very  family  of  the  abovementioned  Emperor,  is  clear 
from  the  following  expressions,  quod  est  in  palatiumj  and  Dot 
Fufiae  Climene^  et  Fufiae  Cache  sanres^  used  even  in  writing 
by  his  own  fVeedmen.  (Murat.) 

Festus  observes,  that  the  rustic  mode  of  pronouncing  au  was 
like  0y  whence  so  many  Italian  words  are  formed  in  o  from  the 
au  of  the  Latins.  ^^  Orata,''  says  be,  ^^  genus  piscis  appellatur 
a  colore  auri  quod  rustici  otwn  dicebant/'  Cato^'  cited  by 
Varro,  makes  the  same  observation,  or  rather  uses  the  rustie 
pronunciation;  a  pronunciation  so  prevalent  at  a  later  period, 
that  the  Emperor  Vespasian  seems  to  have  been  partial  to  it, 
and  was  reprehended  by  an  uncourtly  friend  for  changing 
plaustra  inix)  plostra. — Suet,  in  Vespasiano.  22. 

Statius,  in  one  single  verse^  seems  to  use  a  very  common  word 
in  a  sense  peculiarly  Italian. 

Salve  supremum,  senior  mitissime  patrum ! 

Epkedion  in  Patrevn. 


*  Aliud  est  Latine,  alhid  gramnatifs  lo^i.«^«Gap.  10. 
VOL.   II.  3  P 
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^^  Quidquid,''  says  Seneca,  ^^  est  boni  moris  extinguimus  Ievi« 
tate  et  politura  corporum/'  The  word  politvra  is  here  taken  in 
a  sense  purely  Italian.  ImpoUtiaj  taken  in  the  opposite  senses 
was  a  word  not  uncommon  among  the  early  Romans,  according 
to  Aulus  GeUius  iv.  12. 

The  African  writers  seem  to  have  used  a  dialect  tending  more 
to  Italian  than  any  others,  whether  derived  from  the  early  colo^ 
nists  or  from  some  provincial  cause  of  corruption,  it  is  difficult 
to  determine.  In  Apuleius  we  find,  not  oa\y  particular  words, 
as  t^tm^  rus9U9j  patranm^  &c*  in  the  Italian  sense,  but  united 
adverbs,  accumulated  epithets,  and  the  florid  phraseology  of 
Italian  poetic  prose. 

In  the  Augustan  history  several  phrases  bordmng  upon 
Italian,  and  words  taken  in  an  Italian  sense,  may  be  observed, 
as  a  latus  instead  of  a  latere^  ante  f rente  for  frantem^  ballista  (now 
haUetta)  for  saltatumes^  totum  for  omnui,  intimarey  &c.  &c. 

The  word  speUa^  signifying  a  certain  vegetable,  is  represented  by 
St.  Jerom  as  purely  Italian,  and  is  still  in  use. — Cap.  iv.  in 
Ezech. 

The  same  author  alludes  to  the  word  parentes^  taken  in  the 
Italian  and  French  sense,  that  is,  for  relations^  kindredj  as  used  in 
his  time,  militari  vulgarique  sermone.— Lib.  ii.  ApoL  adv  Ruffin, 

Mulieri  ma  for  his  wife,  is  used  by  St.  Augustine — De  Catech. 
TudibuSj  cap.  xxvi.  as  is  jusum^  (giuy  below,  beneath,  in 
Italian)  Tract,  viii  in  ]^[na.  u  S.  Johan. 
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A  bishop  of  Brescia,  (St  Gaudentius)  of  the  same  era,  men- 
tions the  word  brodium  for  broth,  a  word  solely  Italian. — Semu 
itdo,  ad  NeophyL* 

St.  Casarius,  bishop  of  Arks,  employs  the  word  baktiones, 
battare,  for  balls,  dancing,  &c.f 

In  St  Gregory  we  find  the  word  cdbaUm  used  for  eqtm  almost 
constantly,  together  with  other  words  of  rustic  origin,  replacbg 
the  more  polite  terms  of  the  preceding  ages. 

Fabretti,  (in  Muraiori,)  has  published  a  curious  passage,  ex^ 
tracted  from  the  manuscript  work  of  Urbicius,  a  Greek  author 
of  the  fifth  century,  containing  the  forms  employed  in  command 
by  the  centurions  and  tribunes.  They  are  in  Latin,  though 
writ^i  in  Greek  characters,  and  run  as  follows: — 

"  Silentio  mandata  complete— Non  vos  turbatis— Ordinem 
servate — Baudum  sequite — Nemo  dimittat  bandum  et  inimicos 
seque." 

Here  we  discover  the  construction,  and  even  the  phraseology, 
of  modern  Italian,  complete,  seguite— -Bandum,  (BandieraJ — Non 
vi  turbate,  segue,  &c. 

In  Utanies  sung  publicly  in  Rome  in  the  seventh  century,  we 


•  Fifth  oentiny.  +  Sixth  oentwj. 
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find  Redemtor  mnndi  tu  lo  aiijnva;  iUn^illwn  fifst  resumed  its 
original  form  illonij  and  then  became  fe,  as  iliorum  by  tht?  ssmie 
process,  loro;  thus  also  in  the  eighth  century  ibi  was  tnins^ 
fonned  into  m,  ubi  into  we,  jprope  into  pressoj  &c.  Qui  and 
iste  into  qinste^  qutsta^  questOy  &c.  and  frequently  into  j/o, 
stay  &c. 

From  this  period  ind^d  the  alteration  of  the  language  seems  to 
kaTe  procfcded  with  more  rapidity,  and  popular  p4\4-<i£eB  border^ 
ing  upon  the  modern  diatect  appear  in  every  deed  and  ia^runient^ 
as  in  a  manuscript  of  Lucca*,  "  Una  torre  d'auro  fabricata  ;'* 
and  hi  another  of  730,  *•  Uno  capite  tenenbe  in  terra  Cbimni 
It  in  alinm  capite  tenente  in  torra  Cialioni ;  de  \iiio  latene  contt 
via  pnblica  k  de  alium  latere  est  terrtila  Pisrauii  phw  mintis 
tuodiorum  dtra,  &  staffiio/^ 

Again,  in  a  deed  of  the  year  816,  we  find,  "  Avent  in  longo 
pertigas  quatordtce  in  transverso,  ^  odo  oapa  pedes  dece,  de 
alio  note  in  traverso  .  ^  «  ^  •  ^  uno  oaipo  duaB  pedis  oinqiie 
de  alio  capo/' 

1  affnded  alcove  to  tiie  Ottth  m^Mik  follows,  it  n-^^l  kn^wn, 
and  shews  what  eorruptioBs  Latin  had  undergone  beyond  the 
Alps  in  the  ninth  century. 

^^  Fro  Deo  tnmir,  Sc  pro  Ohristian  poMQ,  Sc  nostiro  -eomun 
salvamento  dist  de  in  avant  in  quant  Deus  savir  &  podir  me 


♦An.  765, 
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fioiMii,  n  9alvarc»o  obt  tneou  fr^dri?  kaHo*  k  in  oilw4b»*  ISp 
in  loulbnnit  'cusa,  ai  cum  om  ^r  drdiit  jioo  frftdre  8»lr4jrdj»|: 
ia  o,  quid  il  lui  altre  ai  ftset  £t  ab  Ladher  pl^d  oiuir 
quaiD  prindrai,  qui  meon  vol  oist  jueon  fn»dre!SUu:le!in..dMijli0 
sit."* 

Lb  Italian  tb»  fimn  would  i«&  a>  folk^nrs  t  ' '    > ,    ' 

"  Per  atnore  di  dio,  e  per  bene  del  popolo  Christiano,  e 
fief  eAmoDe  salvcamb,  da  questo  di'  in  alranrti^ :  ^s  vijmbtb  Dio 
mi  <lara  tapejrc e  potiene^  coai  aakero  qpesto  nia FiBtdioiCmlpf 
€>^mwr6  in  aiuto^  eio  qualynque  edsa^  cxMnis  uomb  pirickntto 
dee  fifiltvaiie  il  mho  Fratello  m  qudlo  che  iin  «i]tn>  farefabe  atkh^; 
ne  con  Lottario  far6  mai  accordo  alcuno  che  di  mioKToidte 
torni  in  danno  di  questo  mio  Fratello  Carlo/' 

Of  nearly. the  same  era  we  the  ibllowing  oniriiMis  letterl  which 
are  translations  of  the  papal  rescripts  to  the  Emir  of  Puffemio, 
on  the  purchase  of  certain  captives,  and  may  be  considered 
b3th  as  «pec]menfi  of  the  vulgar  L^tio  of  A»  age^  and  as 
inslaooes  of  the  benevolence  enxA  the.  active  charit/  ^  the 
Popes.  t   .  .      .     .. 

"  Lu  Papa  de  Roma  Marinu  servus  di  omni  servi  di  hi' 

maniu  Deu  te  saluta /  .  •  •  ^      .... 

La  tua  dominakzione  me  invii  la  riespoA^p  q^o^  vorrai  denari 


*  This  it  the  first  flpedmen  on  record  of  the  ProVlneial,  Ifrm^tiis^  or  Rbttance 
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per  omni  kaput  de  ilia  gens  .  •  .  de  lu  plus  prestu;  ki  si  farai 
ak  kosa  tantu  bona,  lu  maniu  Deu  ti  dat  vita  longa,  omnia 
plena  di  betaediksioni,  &c.  li  tres  di  lu  mensi  di  April  oktooento 
dctanta  dui,  di  lu  usu  di  li  kristiani. 

This  epistle  was  written  or  rather  translated  from  one  written 
bj  Pope  Marinus  in  the  year  882.  The  subsequent  letter  is 
of  the  same  Pope. 

^  Abeo  kapitatu  la  tua  littera  signata  kum  la  ^umata  dilU 
quindisi  dilii  mense  di  Aprili  oktocento  octanta  tre.  Abeo  lectu 
in  ipsa  ki  lu  Mulai  ti  a  datu  lu  permissu  di  vindirmi  bmne  iUi 
sklavi  ego  volo  la  quaii  kosa  mi  a  dato  una  konsolazione 
Mania.  . 

In  1029  we  meet  with  words  and  phrases  perfectly  Italian, 
as,  ^  In  loco  et  finibus  ubi  dicitur  civitate  Vetera  •  .  •  •  prope 
loco  qui  dicitur  a  le  grotte/^ 

The  first  regular  inscription  in  the  modem  language  is  of  the 
following  century,  viz.  1135;  it  was  engraved  on  the  £(t>nt  of 
the  cathedral  of  Ferrara^  and  is  as  follows  : 


U  miUe  cento  tremptacinque  nato 
Fo  qiiesto'tenipio  a  Zorsi  'coDsecrato 
Fo  Nicolao  Seolptore, 
E  Glielmo  fo  raaclore. 


There  is  however  a  considerable  difference  between  these  half^ 
formed  rhymes  and  the  highly  polished  strains  of  Petrarcm.    In 
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the  space  that  intervened  between  the  date  of  the  inscription  of 
Ferraray  and   the  birth  of  that  poet,  taste  began  to   revive, 
information  became  more  general,  and  men  of  learning  and 
genius  applied  themselves  to  the    cultivation   of  the    vulgar 
tongue.      Latin,  which  still  continued  then  as  now  the  language 
of  the  Church,  of  the  schools,  and  of  formal  discussion  and 
public  correspondence,  furnished  both  the  rules,  and  the  ma« 
terlals  of  amelioration ;  and  to  infuse  as  much  of  its  genius  and 
spirit  into  the  new  language  as  the  nature  of  the  latter  would 
permit,   seems  to  have   been  the  grand   object  of  these  first 
masters  of  modem  Italian.    Among  than  Brunetto  Latini^  a 
Florentine,  seems  to  have'  been  the  principal,  and  to  him  hia 
countrymen  are  supposed  to  be  indebted  for  the  pre-eminence 
which  they  then  acquired,  and  have  ever  since  enjoyed  in  the 
new  dialect,  which  from  them  assumed  the  name  of  Tuscan. 
DantCj  Petrarcay    and    Boceacio  completed   the    work    which 
Brunetto  and  his  associates  had  commenced,  and  under  their 
direction  the  Italian  language  assumed  the  graces  and  the  em* 
bellishments  that  raise  it  above  all  known  languages,  and  dis* 
tinguish   it  alike    in  prose   or  verse,  in  composition  or  con- 
versation. 


Illam  quidquid  agit,  quoque  vestipa  vertil 
Componit  fiurtim,  subsequiturquis  decor. 

TibuL  IV.  9. 


In  this  form  of  beauty  and  perfection  the  new  language  had 
recovered  so  much  of  the  parent  idiom,  that  not  the  same  words 
only,  but  even  the  same  phrases  are  equally  appropriate  in 
both,  and  hymns  have  been  written  which  may  be  called  indis-^ 
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eriA^nately  «ith«r  Latin  or  Italian^.    Of  thit  dcscriptkm  %m 
the  two  following. 

^  nwre  irato  in  sufaita  prootUa 
Ipvoco  tey  nostra  benigna  Stella  I  &c. 

The  second  turns  upon  the  same  thought,  and  must  be  con- 
i^dered  by  the  reader  merely  as  a  poetical  lusus,  as  I  do  not 
IQ^ftd  to  be  accountable  for  its  theological  accuracy  *f-. 

Vivo  in  ac^ba  pena,  in  meafto  orreA6 
Qnaado  ^  non  implono',  in  to  witi  flper» 
FuriBttvia  Afana^  otjn  Aii^ro 
To  non  adoroi  et  in  divino  ardore. 
Et^  Q  vita  beata,  et  anni,  et  ore ! 

Quando  contra  me  armato/odiobeterD  i 

'  '  ^  T^  Maria  amo^et  in  gaudio  vera   . 

Viviere  qp^oardeodo  in  viVQ  amote* 
Jfonamo  tj^,  Eegina  augasta,  qwpdo 
Non  vivo  in  pace,  et  in  silentio  fido ; 
Non  amo  te,  c[uando  non  vivo  amando. 
la  te  floh  o  Maria^  in  t^  confido 
Ia  toaoiatorna  ciira  respirando. 
Quasi  columba  in  suo  beato  nido. 

When  the  reader  has  seriously  perused  these  observations, 
he  will,  I  believe,  agree  with  me  when  I  recapitulate  and  con- 
clude, that  Italian  ow«s  little  to  barbarians;  that  it  has  bor- 


^  The  aaiM  attempt  hat  bean  made  in  fiirearof  Ptartngueoo^  but  the  langaayi 
fa  mag  efteily  be  imagined  do  not  aasimilata  so  naturalljr. 

"  f  It  was  ooffiposed  by  P.  Tomi^  a  Jfm\M  ef  gveaet  litevaiy  vepiitalioa. 
3 
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roired  jntxch  from  native  sources ;  and  that  it  still  bears  A 
sufficient  resemblance  to  the  ancient  language,  to  entitle  it  t6 
Che  appellation  of  LiKgua  Latin  a. 

ITALIAN  LITERATURE. 

V.  But  language  is  only  the  vehicle  of  instruction,  and  the 
sweetest  dialect  that  ever  graced  the  lips  of  mortals,  if  not 
ennobled  by  genius  and  consecrated  by  wisdom,  may  be 
heard  with  as  much  indifference  as  the  warblings  of  the 
birds  of  the  forest.  Fortunately  for  Italy,  if  the  Goddess  of 
Liberty  has  twice  smiled,  the  Sun  of  Science  also  has  twice 
risen  on  her  favoured  regions,  and  the  happy  periods  of  Au<^ 
gustus  and  of  Leo,  have  continued  through  all  succeeding^  ages^ 
to  atnUse  and  to  instruct  mankind.  If  the  Greek  language 
can  boast  the  first,  and  Latin  the  second,  Italian  may  glory  in 
the  third  epic  poem;  and  TassOj  in  the  opinion  of  all  candid 
critics  has  an  undoubted  right  to  sit  next  in  honour  and 
in  fame  to  his  countryman  Virgil.  Dante  and  Ariosto  have 
claims  of  a  different,  perhaps  not  an  inferior,  nature,  and  in 
originality  and  grandeur  the  former,  in  variety  and  imagery  the 
latter,  stands  unrivalled.  Petrarca  has  all  the  tenderness,  all 
the  delicacy  of  Catullus  TibuUus  and  Propertius  without  their 
foulness  and  effeminacy;  he  seems  to  have  felt  the  softness  of 
love  without  any  mixture  of  its  sensuality ;  he  has  even  raised 
it  above  itself,  as  I  have  observed  elsewhere,  and  superadded 
to  that  grace  and  beauty,  which  have  ever  been  deemed  its 
appropriate  ornaments,  some  of  the  charms  of  virtue  and 
even  a  certain  religious  solemnity.  Nor  has  the  genius  of 
Italian  poesy,  as  if  ex)iausted  by  the  effort,  expired  with  these, 
the  first  and  the  most  illustrious  of  her  offspring.  The  same  spirit 
VOL.  II.  ,     3  Q 
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has  continued  ta  inspire  a  succession  of  poets  in  every  different 
branch  of  that  divine  art,  from  Boccacio  and  Guarini  down  to 
Alfieri  and  Metastasioy  all  Phabo  digna  locuti^  all  inimitable  in 
their  different  talents,  equal  perhaps  to  their  celebrated  predeces- 
sors in  the  same  career  and  in  the  same  country,  and  undoubtedly 
superior  both  in  number  and  in  originality  to  the  bards  of  the 
northern  regions. 

The  French,  who  glory,  and  not  without  reason,  in  their 
dramatical  writers,  have  often  reproached  the  Italians*  with 
the  barrenness  of  their  literature  in  this  respect,  and  have 
even  ventured  to  assert,  that  it  proceeded  from  some  inhe* 
rent  defect,  from  some  want  of  energy  or  of  pliability  in  the  for- 
mation of  their  language.  But  the  language  of  Dante  and  of 
Ariosto  wants  neither  of  these  qualities ;  it  has  assumed  all  the 
tase  and  the  grace  of  Terence,  in  the  comedies  of  Gherarda 
di  Rossi;  in  the  tragedies  of  Alfieri^  it  appears  in  all  the  dig- 
nity and  the  strength  of  Sophocles;*  and  simplicity,  tenderness, 
and  delicacy,  are  the  inseparable  attendants  of  the  virgin  muse 
of  Metastasio.  It  is  indeed  useless  to  enlarge  on  the  excellency 
of  Italian  poetry:  its  superiority  is  admitted,  and  dull  must  be 
the  ear,  and  unmusical  the  soul,  which  do  not  perceive  in  the 


*  The  tragedy  of  Aristodemo  bj  Monti  is  deemed  a  masterpiece ;  it  is  in  the 
chastest  style  of  the  Greek  school.  It  would  have  been  well  for  the  Poet's  virtue 
^nd  hoDouPt 

si  sic 
Omnia  dixisset. 

The  uiihappy  man  in  his  old  age  sunk  into  folly  and  wickedness,  insulted  his 
Sovereign,  and  blasphemed  his  Saviour.  To  flatter  his  new  masters,  the  French, 
he  indulges  himself  in  a  philippic  against  England,  which  he  emphatically  calls 
La  Seconda  Roma,    y^e  accept  the  omen,  and  trust  tliat  modem  Rome,  powerful 
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chant  of  the  Hesperian  Muse  a  glow  and  a  harmony  peculiar  to 
the  age  and  country  which  inspired  the  divine  strains  of  Virgil 
and  of  Horace. 

•Namque  baud  tibi  rultus 
Murtalis,  neo  vox  hominain  sonat;  OPea,  certe 
£t  Phoshi  soror!  Mn.  lib.  i. 

But  the  reader,  if  not  better  versed  in  Italian  literature 
than  most  of  our  travellers,  will  be  surprised  to  hear  that  Italy 
is  as  rich  in  history  as  in  poetry,  and  that  in  the  former 
as  well  as  in  the  latter,  she  may  claim  a  superiority  not  easily 
disputed,  over  every  other  country.  Every  republic  and 
almost  every  town  has  its  historian,  and  most  of  these  histo-^ 
rians,  though  their  subject  may  sometimes  appear  too  confined, 
possess  the  information  and  the  talents  requisite  to  render  their 
\<rorks  both  instructive  and  amusing.  The  greater  States  can  boast 
of  authors  equal  to  their  reputation ;  while  numberless  writers  of 
the  first  rate  abilities  have  devoted  their  time  and  their  powers 
to  the  records  of  their  country  at  large,  and  related  its  vicissi- 
tudes with  all  the  spirit  of  ancient,  and  with  all  the  precision 
of  modern  times.  In  these  cursory  observations,  a  few  instances 
only  can  be  expected,  but  the  few  which  I  am  about  to  produce 
are  sufficient  to  establish  the  precedency  of  Italian  historians. 


and  free  as  the  ancient,  will  triumph  over  modem  Graul.    Its  greatness  is  well 
described  by  the  poet,  and  is  an  earnest  of  its  success 

Sei  temuta,  sei  forte:  a  te  rischiara 
L'un  mondo  e  Fahro  la  solar  qaadriga^ 
£  le  tue  l^ggi  il  doppio  polo  impanu 

A  te  d' Africa  e  d'Asia  il  sol  castiga 
L'erbe,  i  fiori,  le  piante;  e  il  mar  riceve 
Dalle  tue  prore  una  perpetua  briga. 

3q3 
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Paolo  Sgrpiy^  in  depth,  animation,  and  energy,  is  represented 
hy  the  AbbS  Mably^  no  incompetent  judge,  as  unrivaled^ 
and  proposed  as  a  model  of  excellence  in  the  art  of  unravel- 
ling the  intricacies  of  misrepresentation  and  party  spirit.  Car- 
dinal FaUavidni  treated  the  same  subject  as  Paolo  Sarpi^  with 
candor,  eloquence,  and  judgment,  and  his  style  and  manner 
are  supposed  to  combine  together  with  great  felicity^  the  ease  and 
the  digni^  that  became  the  subject  and  the  historian  -f**  Gian-- 
none  possesses  nearly  the  same  qualities,  and  adds  to  them 
s^O  impartiality  of  discussion,  and  a  depth  of  research  peculiar 
to  himself,  Guwiardiniy  with  the  penetration  of  Tacitus, 
UGutes  the  fulness  {lofitea  vbertas)  of  Titus  Livius^  and  lik^ 
him  possesses  the  magic  power  of  transforming  the  relation 
into  9Ctio^f  and  the  readers  into  spectators.  This  historian 
has  been  reproached  with  the  length  and  intricacy  of  his 
sentences,  a  defect  considerably  increased  by  the  number  of 
parentheses  with  which  they  are,  not  unfirequently,  embar- 
rassed^ The  reproach  is  not  without  foundation.  But  it  must 
be  remembered  that '  his  Roman  master  is  not  entirely  exempt 
from  the  same  defect,  and  that  in  neither,  does  it  impede  the 
duency,  or  weaken  the  interest  of  the  narration.  The  greatest 
fault  of  the  Florentine  historian  is  the  frequency  of  his  studied 
speeches,  a  fault  into  which  he  was  betrayed  by  his  admiration  of 
the  ancients,  and  by  that  passionate  desire  of  imitating  them, 
which  is  its  natural  consequence.     But  his  harangues  have  their 


*  In  bis  history  of  the  C<HHicil  of  Trent. 

t  The  latter  history  was  written  originally  in  Latin,  but  translated,  I  believe 
by  the  amMlev^  into  Italian. 
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advantages^  and^  like  those  of  Livius  and  of  Thucydides,  not 
only  furnish  examples  of  doquence,  but  abound  in  maxims  of 
public  policy  and  of  sound  philosophy.  Machiavelli  ranks  high 
as  an  historian^  and  may  be  considered  as  the  rival  of  Tacitus, 
whom  he  imitates,  not  indeed  in  the  dignity  and  extent  of  hii^ 
subject,  nor  in  the  veracity  of  his  statements,  but  in  thq  concise 
and  pithy  style  of  his  narration. 

These  historians  were  preceded  and  followed  by  others  of 
talents  and  celebrity  little  inferior;  such  were  the  judicious  hia* 
torian  of  Napkin  Angeh  de  Codanzo  ;  the  Cardinal  Bembo,  Mo^ 
tmin^  and  Paruta  of  Venice  j  Adriani  and  Ammirato  of  Tuscany 
ar  rather  of  Florence;  Bernardmo  Corio  of  Milan;  and  in  general 
history,  Tareagnota  and  Campagnaj  not  to  mention  DaoHa  and 
the  Cardinal  BentiMglio.  In  each  of  these  historians,  the  Italian 
critics  discover  some  peculiar  features,  some  characteristic 
touches  exclusively  their  own;  while  in  all,  they  observe  the 
principal  excellencies  of  the  historic  art^  discrimination  in  por«* 
traits,  judicious  arrangements  in  facts,  and  in  style,  pure  and 
correct  language.  These  writers,  it  is  true,  flourished  for  the 
greater  part,  at  a  time,  when  Italian  literature  was  in  its  meri«> 
dian  glory,  that  is,  during  the  fifteenth^  sixteenth,  and  seven^ 
teenth  centuries  ;  but  its  lustre  did  not  cease  with  tliem,  nor  was 
Italy  in  the  eighteenth  century  unenlightened  by  history  or  un* 
productive  of  genius. 

*  Were  I  to  mention  the  learned  and  judicious  Muratari  only, 
and  close  the  list  of  Italian  historians  with  his  name,  I  should 
not  be  called  upon  for  any  further  proof  of  the  superiority  of 
the  Italians  in  the  research,  and  combination  that  constitute 
IHm  exceUeoce  of  thia  branch  of  literature.      So  extensive  is 
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the  eruditioD^  80  copious  the  information,  so  judicious  tbe 
selection,  and  so  solid  the  criticism  that  reign  throughout 
the  whole  of  this  voluminous  author's  writings,  that  his  works 
may  be  considered  in  themselves,  as  a  vast  and  well  disposed 
library,  containing  all  the  documents  of  Italian  history  and  an- 
tiquities, and  all  the  reflections  which  they  must  suggest  to  a 
mind  of  great  and  extensive  observation. 

But  to  the  name  of  Muratori^  I  will  add  another  equally 
illustrious  in  the  annals  of  literature,  and  like  it  capable  even' 
single,  of  fixing  the  reputation  of  a  language  of  less  intrinsic 
merit  than  Italian;  I  mean  Tiraboschij  the  author  of  numerous 
works,  but  known  principally,  for  his  Storia  delta  Letteratufa 
Italiana.  This  work  takes  in  the  whole  history  of  Italian 
literature  both  ancient  and  modem,  and  contains  an  account 
of  the  commencement  and  progress  of  each  science,  of  the 
means  by  which  knowledge  was  promoted,  of  libraries  and 
literary  establishments,  of  the  lives,  the  works,  and  the  cha- 
racters of  great  authors;  in  short,  of  persons,  revolutions, 
events,  and  discoveries,  connected  with  the  fate  of  literature. 
It  begins  with  the  first  dawn  of  science  and  taste  in  Rome, 
and  follows  their  increase,  decline,  and  revival  during  the 
succeeding  ages;  of  course  it  includes  a  considerable  por^ 
tion  of  the  general  history  of  the  country  at  each  epoch, 
and  conducts  the  reader  from  the  first  Punic  war  over  the 
immense  space  of  twenty  intervening  centuries  down  to  the 
eighteenth.  Few  works  have  been  planned  upon  a  scale  more 
extensive,  and  nonie  executed  in  a  more  masterly  manner.  A 
strict  adherence  to  veracity;  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the 
subject  in  all  its  details;  a  spirit  of  candor,  raised  far  above 
the  influence  of  party;  a  discernment  in  criticism,  deep  and 
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cocrect;  aod^:  above  aU,  a  clear  and  unbiassed  judgment, 
principium  et  fans  rede  scribendi^  pervade  every  part  of  this 
astonishing  work,  and  give  it  a  perfection  very  unusual  in  lite- 
i;ary  productions  so  comprehensive  and  so  complicated.  The 
style,  according  to  the  opinion  of  Italian  critics,  is  pure^ 
easy,  and  rapid,  free  alike  from  the  wit  that  dazzles  and  the 
pomp  that  encumbers,  yet  graced  with  such  ornaments  as  rise 
spontaneously  from  the  nature  of  the  subject.  On  the  whole, 
it  .may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  noblest  and  most  interesting 
works  ever  published,  and  fiu*  superior  to  any  historical  or 
critical  performance  in  any  other  language.  The  author  in* 
tended  it  as  a  vindication  of  the  claims  of  his  country  to  the 
iprst  honours  in  literature,  and  has,  by  establishing  those  claims, 
erected  to  its  glory  a  monument  as  durable  as  human  language, 
and  appropriated  for  ever  to  Italy  the  title  of  Mother  of  the  Arts 
and  Sciences,  and  Instructress  of  Mankind. 

The  work  of  Abate  D.  G.  Andres  Dell  'Oregine^  di  progressi  e 
dello .  Stato  di  ogni  Letteratura^  is  a  noble,  an  extensive,  and  a 
very  masterly  performance^  I  have  already  spoken  of  the  Ucto- 
Inzioni  D'ltalia^  by  the  Abate  Defiina ;  I  need  only  say  that  to 
perspicuity  and  manly  simplicity  this  author  adds  a  great  share 
of  political  sagacity,  and  a  sound  philosophic  spirit.  The  same 
qualities  are  predominant  in  his  discourses,  Sopra  le  Vicende 
della  Letteraturaj  a  work  which  comprises,  in  a  small  compass, 
a  great  mass  of  information,  and  may  be  considered  as  .a  com- 
pendious history,  and  at  the  same  time,  as  a  very  masterly  review, 
of  literature  in  general. 

In  antiquities  the  Italians  are  rich  to  superabundance,  and 
can  produce  more  authors  of  this  jd^cription  not  only  than  any 
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one,  but  than  all  the  other  nations  of  £urope  together.  Among 
them  we  may  rank  the  illustrious  names  of  Muratorij  Maffd^ 
Mazzochiy  Carli^  and  Paciaudiy  to  which  many  more  might  be 
added  were  it  not  universally  acknowledged  that  the  study  of 
antiquities  called  forth  by  so  many  motives  and  by  so  many 
objects^  is  an  indigenous  plant  in  Italy,  and  flourishes  th&tb  as 
in  its  native  climate  *. 

For  the  last  fifty  years  political  economy  has  been  a  favourite 
subject  on  the  continent,  and  in  it  some  French  writers  have 
acquired  considerable  reputation.  In  this  respect  as  in  many 
others,  the  French  may  be  more  bold,  more  lively,  and  perhaps 
more  entertaining,  because  more  paradoxical;  but  the  man  who 
wishes  to  be  guided  by  experience  and  not  by  theory,  who  pre- 
fers the  safe,  the  generous  principles  of  Cicero  and  of  Plato, 
to  the  dangerous  theories  of  Rousseau  and  of  &eyes^  will  also 
prefer  the  Italian  to  the  French  economists.  Of  the  former  the 
number  is  great,  and  from  them  has  been  extracted  and  printed 
in  sets,  as  Classics,  (in  which  light  indeed  they  are  considered,) 
a  select  number  of  the  best,  whose  works  form  a  collection  of 
about  fifty  volumes  octavo. 

In  Essays,  Treatises,  Joiuraals,  and  Reviews,  the  Italians  first 


*  Eh  veriiej  exdairas  the  Abb6  Bartbdemi,  on  nepeui  guerese  dire  anHquaire, 
qwmd  on  nepoi  sorii  de  France! — Letter  iv. 

The  same  ingenious  writer  obBerves  ekewhere-^-iZ  fmH  Paoouer  encore  unefoisy 
ce  n'est  qu*  id  que  se  trouveni  des  carrieres  in^fmisables  d^antiquites ;  ti  rdaivoement 
aux  eirangersy  on  devroii  eerire  tur  la  parte  del  Popolo  cetie  bette  inscripiion  du 
Dante. 

Lasciaie  ogni  speranza  voi  ch'  entrate; 
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lecL.the  way,  and  still  equal  every  other  nation.  In  the 
Sciences,  they  have  been  considered  as  deficient,  but  this 
opinion  can  be  entertained  only  by  persons  imperfectly  ac* 
quainted  with  Italian  literature.  To  be  convinced,  that  it  is 
without  foundation,  we  need  only  enumerate  the  astronomers, 
mathematicians,  geographers,  and  natural  philosophers,  who  have 
flourished  in  Italy  from  the  time  of  Galileo  to  the  present  period; 
and  among  them  we  shall  find  a  sufficient  number  of  justly  cele* 
brated  names  to  vindicate  the  reputation  of  their  country,  and 
to  justify  its  claim  to  scientific  honours.* 

Here  indeed,  as  upon  another  occasion,  I  must  observe  that 
Italian  literature  has  been  traduced,  because  its  treasures  are 
unknown;  and  that  the  language  itself  has  been  deemed  unfit  for 
research  and  argument,  because  too  often  employed  as  the  vehicle 
of  amorous  ditties  and  of  effeminate  melody.  This  prejudice, 
is  owing  amongst  us  in  some  degree  to  the  influence  of  French 
fashions  and  opinions,  which  commenced  at  the  Restoration,  was 
increased  by  the  Revolution,  and  was  strengthened  and  extended 
in  such  a  manner  by  the  example  of  eburt  sycophants,  and  by 
the  writings  of  courtly  authors,  that  French  became  a  constituent 
part  of  genteel  education,  and  some  tincture  of  its  literature  was 
deemed  a  necessary  accomplishment.    Thence,  French  criticism 


*  Les  sciences  sont  plus  cuUivees  a  Rome  qu^on  le  croit  en  France^  says  the  Abb£ 
Barthelemi,  je  vous  dirai  sur  cela^  quelque  jaur^  des  detcAls  qui  vaus  eionneront. — 
Letter  xxviii. 

Soyez  persuade^  says  he  again,  que  malgri  Vceoilissement  ei  le  deeouragement 
general^  ritalie  fournit  encore  bien  des  gens  de  kitres  dignes  de  ceux  qui  les  ont 
pricidis.    Ces  gens  la  iroient  bien  loin  si  Us  avoieni  un  Colbert  a  leur  tMe* 

XOL.  H.  3  M 
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acquired  weight,  and  the  opinions  of  Boikau^  BouhaurSy  Duhos^ 
he.  beeame  axiams  in  the  literary  world.  Either  from  jealousy 
or  from  ignorance,  or  from  a  mixture  of  both,  these  critics  spe^k 
of  Italian  literature  with  contempt,  and  take  every  occasiop 
of  vilifying  the  be&t  and  noblest  compositions  of  its  authors. 
Hence  the  contemptuous  appellation  of  timel^^  given  by  the 
French  Satirist  to  the  strains  (Aurea  dicta)  of  Tasso,  an  ap* 
pellation  i|s  inapphoable  as  it  is  insolent,  which  must  have  been 
diolated  by  envy,  and  can  be  repeated  by  ignorance  only. 

The  flippant  petulancy  of  these  criticisms  might  perhaps  re- 
commend them  to  the  French  public,  especially  as  they  flattered 
the  national  vanity,  by  d^reeiating  the  glory  of  a  rival,  or  rather 
a  siqcieiior  country;  but  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  they 
came  to  be  so  generally  circulated  and  adopted  in  England ; 
and  it  is  not  without  some  degree  of  patriot  indignation,  tlial 
ve  see  Dryden  bend  his  own  stronger  judgment,  and  Pope 
submit  his  finer  taste,  to  the  dictates  of  French  essayists,  and 
to  the  assertions  of  Parisian  poets.  Addison,  though  in  other 
irespects  an  Anti-Gallican,  and  strongly  influenced  by  those 
UmdabU  pvejtidicts^  to  use  his  own  expression,  which  MxturaUif 
€kav€  to  the  heart  of  a  true'4>om  Briton^  here  condescended  to 
follow  the  crowd,  and  resigning  his  own  better  lights  and  supe* 
rior  information,  adopted  without  examination,  the  opinions 
of  the  French  school.  This  tame,  servile  spirit  of  imitation 
becanie  in  a  short  time  general,  and  not  only  contributed  to 
give  the  language  of  our  enemies  that  currency  of  which  they 
are  now  so  proud,  but  restrained  the  flight  of  British  genius. 


*  Le  dinquant  de  Tasee  k  tout  Por  de  Virgile.        Boikauy  Sat.  ix. 
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and  kept  it  confided  in  the  trammels  of  Freneh  HiIm  and  el 
French  example. 

How  detrimental^  in  fact^  this  imitative  spiril  has  been 
to  our  national  literature  will  appear  evident,  if  we  cotnpare 
the  authors,  who  were  formed  in  the  Italian  oehool,  with 
those  who  fashioned  their  prodiictions  on  Frettbh  models* 
To  say  nothing  of  Chaucer,  who  borrowed  both  h\i  manner 
and  his  subject  from  Italy,  or  of  Shakspeare,  whose  geniusr 
like  that  of  Homer  was  fed,  as  the  luminaries  at  heaven,  bf 
sources  secret  and  inexhaustible;  I  need  only  mention  the 
names  of  Spens^  and  of  Milton,  two  towering  spiritSy  iftho 
soar  far  above  competition,  and  from  their  highi^  8ptlera» 
look  down  upcm  the  humbler  range  of  Pope  and  of  IWy- 
den.  Yet  Spenser  «*id  Milton  are  disciples  of  the  Titecaft 
sages,  and  look  up  with  grateful  acknowledgment  to  their 
Ausonian  masters.  Waller  and  Cowley  ptirsued  the  samtf 
path  though  at  a  respectful  distance,  and  certainly  not,  passibu$ 
aqnis;  especially  as  in  the  time  of  the  latter,  French  fashioW 
began  to  spread  its  baneful  influence  over  Enghsh  literature. 
Then  came  the  gossamer  breed  of  courtly  poetasters^  who  for- 
getting, or  perhaps  not  knowing,  that 

The  sterling  bnllien  of  one  British  line 

Drawn  to  French  wire,  would  through  whole  pog^  shine ; 

derived  their  pretty  thoughts  from  French  madrigals,  and  mo* 
delled  their  little  minds,  as  they  borrowed  their  dress  from  French 
puppets.  I  mean  not  to  say  that  Italian  was  utterly  neglected 
during  this  long  period,  because  I  am  aware  that  at  all  times 
it  was  considered  as  an  accomplishment  ornamental  to  all,  amf 
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indispensably  necessary  to  those^  who  visit  Italy.  But  though 
the  language  of  Italy  was  known,  its  literature  was  neglected ; 
so  that  not  its  historians  only  were  forgotten,  but  of  all  the 
treasures  of  its  divine  poesy  little  was  ever  dted  or  admired 
excepting  a  few  airs  from  the  opera,  or  some  love-sick  and 
effeminate  sonnets  selected  from  the  minor  poets.  French  lite- 
rature was  the  sole  object  of  the  attention  of  our  writers,  and 
from  it  they  derived  that  cold  correctness  which  seems  to  be 
the  prevailing  feature  of  most  of  the  authors  of  the  first  part  of 
the  eighteenth  century. 

Nor  was  this  frigidity,  the  only  or  the  greatest  evil    that 
resulted  from  the  then  prevailing  partiality  for  French  lite- 
rature.   The  spirit  of  infidelity  had  already  infected  some  of 
the  leading  writers  of  that  volatile  nation,  and  continued  to 
spread  its  poison  imperceptibly,  but  effectually,  till  the  latter 
years  of  the  reign  of  Louis  the  Fifteenth,  when  most  of  the 
academicians  had,  through  interest,  or  vanity  ever  the  predomi- 
nant passion  in  a  French  bosom,  ranged  themselves  under  the 
banners  of  Voltaire^  and  had  become  real  or  pretended  scep- 
tics.    The  works  of  the  subalterns,    it  is  true,    were  much 
praised  but  little  read  by  their  partisans;  and  Helvetius^  Frerety 
Du  Maillety  with  fifty  others  of  equal  learning  and  equal  fame 
.  now  slumber  in  dust  and  silence  on  the  upper  shelves  of  public 
libraries,  the  cohimon  repository  of  deceased  authors.     But  the 
wit  and  the  ribaldry  of  their  Chief  continued  to  amuse  and  to 
captivate  the  gay,  the  voluptuous,  and  the  ignorant;  to  dictate 
the  toriy  that  is,  to  prescribe  opinions  apd  style  to  the  higher 
circles;  and  by  making  impiety  current  in  good  company i  to  give 
it  the  greatest  recommendation  it  could  possess  in  the  eyes  of 
his  countrymen,  the  sanction  of  Fashion. 
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Such  was  the  state  of  opinion  in  France,  when  two  persons  of 
very  different  tastes  and  characters  in  other  respects,  but 
equally  enslaved  to  vanity  and  to  pride,  visited  that  country — I 
mean  Hume  and  Gibbon,  who,  though  Britons  in  general  are 
little  inclined  to  bend  their  necks  to  the  yoke  of  foreign  teachers, 
meanly  condescended  to  sacrifice  the  independence  of  their  own 
understanding  and  the  religion  of  their  country,  to  the  flatte* 
ries  and  the  sophisms  of  Parisian  atheists.  These  two  renegadoes 
joined  in  the  views  of  their  foreign  associates,  undertook  to  pro- 
pagate atheistic  principles  among  their  countrymen,  and  faithiful 
to  the  engagement,  endeavoured  in  all  their  works  to  instil  doubt 
and  indifference  into  the  minds  of  their  readers,  and  by  secret 
and  almost  imperceptible  arts,  gradually  to  undermine  their 
attachment  to  revealed  religion.  Hints,  sneers,  misrepresentation, 
and  exaggeration,  concealed  under  affected  candour,  pervade 
almost  every  page  of  their  very  popular  but  most  pernicious 
histories;  and  if  the  mischief  of  these  works  however  great,  be 
not  equal  to  the  wishes  of  their  authors,  it  is  entirely  owing  to 
the  good  sense  and  the  spirit  of  religion  so  natural  to  the  minds 
of  Englishmen.,  Thiswise  and  happy  temper,  the  source  and 
security  of  public  and  private  felicity,  the  nation  owes  to 
Providence;  the  desolating  doctrines  of  incredulity,*  Hume 
and  Gibbon,  and  their  disciples,  borrowed  from  France  and 
its  academies.  Italian  literature  is  exempt  from  this  infection : 
its  general  tendency  is  religious ;  all  its  great  authors  have  been 


*  Fuyez  oeux  qui  sous  pretexte  d'expliquer  la  nature  semeot  dans  les  cdeurs 
des  hommes  de  desolantes  doctrines  .  .  •  .  nous  soumettent  a  leurs  decisions 
tranchantes,  et  pretendent  nous  donner,  pour  les  vrais  principes  des  choses,  les 
inintelligiblessyBtemesqtt'ilsont  b&tis  dans  leur  imagination. — Rousseau.  Emik. 
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distinguished  by  a  steady  and  enlightened  piety,  and  their 
works  naturally  tend  to  elevate  the  mind  of  the  reader  and  to 
fix  his  thoughts  on  the  noble  destinies  of  the  human  race;  an 
unspeakable  advantage  in  a  dozmvnrd  and  perverse  age,  when 
men,  formed  in  vain,  with  looks  erect  and  countenance  .mblime^ 
confine  their  views  to  the  earth,  and  voluntarily  place  themselveB 
on  a  level  with  the  beasts  that  perish. 

To  return. — Gray,  who  seems  to  have  conceived,  while  in  Italy, 
a  partiality  for  its  poetry,  soon  discovered  the  treasures  which 
it  contains;  and  first,  I  believe,  attempted  to  copy  the  man- 
ner and  to  revive  the  taste  that  had  formed  the  princes  of 
English  verscj  and  given  them  that  boldness  and  that  subHmity 
which  foreigners  now  consider  as  their  characteristic  qualities. 
His  school  inherited  his  partiality,  and  the  study  of  Italian  began 
tD  revive  gradually,  though  its  progress  wa»  slow  until  the  publi- 
cation of  the  Life  of  Lorenzo  de  Medici;  a  work  which  evidently 
awakened  the  slumbering  curiosity  of  the  nation,  and  once  more 
tamed  their  eyes  to  Italy^  the  great  parent  and  nurse  of  languages, 
of  fciwSy  of  arts,  and  of  sciences.  Since  the  appearance  of  that  pub- 
lications  many  champions  have  arisen  to  support  the  united  cause 
of  Taste  and  of  Italian,  and  have  displayed  talents  which  might 
have  obtained  success  with  fewer  advantages  on  their  side,  but 
with  so  many,  could  not  foil  to  triumph.  Among  these  the  public 
is  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Mathias,  and  to  the  author  of  the 
Pursuits  of  Literature^  (quocunque  gaudet  nomine)  who  have 
struggled  with  unabating  zeal  to  turn  the  attention  of  the 
public,  from  the  frippery  and  the  tinsel  of  France,  to  the 
sterling  ore  of  Italy,  and  to  place  the  literature  of  that  country 
in  the  rank  due  to  its  merit,  that  is,  next  to  the  emanations 
of  Greek  and  Roman  genius. 
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VI.  It  is  indeed  much  to  \m  regretted  tbat  ^  language  so 
harmonious  in  sounds  so  copious  in  wordSt  ao  rich  in  literature^ 
and  at  the  same  time  so  intimately  connected  with  the  HQct^nt 
dialect  of  Europe  and  its  modem  derivatiYcs, .  w  to  »erya  as  a 
key  both  to  one  and  to  the  others^  should  have  been  forced  t^QW^ 
its  natural  rank,  and  obliged  to  yield  ita  place  to  A  lAQguag9 
far  inferior  to  it  in  all  these  respects,  and  for  many  vm»om 
not  worth  the  time  usually  allotted  to  it  1a  ft^hioaablQ  edUr 
cation.    The  great  admirers  of  French,   that  is,   the  French 
critics  themselves,  do  not  pretend  to  found  itsi  supposed  univefv 
saUty  on  its  intrinsic  superiority.    In  fact?  OOt  to  speak  of  t^ 
rough  combinations  of  liters,  the  indiatinct  articulation  of 
many  syllables,  the  peculiar  sound  of  some  vov^s,  the  supprei^ 
9ion,  not  of  letters  only  but  of  whole  syllabka»  and  the  ahnost 
insuperable  difficulties  which  arise  from  these  peculiarities  to 
foreigners  studying  this  language;  the  perpetual  recurrence  of 
nasal  sounds,  the  most  disagreeable  that  can  proceed  from  buoiaJi 
origans,  predominating  as  it  does   throi^iout  the  whole  laOr 
guage,  is  sufficient  alone  to  deprive  it  of  all  claim  to  sweetness 
and  to  melody.     Smae  authors,  I  know,  and   many  French 
critics  discover  in  it  a  natural  and  logical  construction,  whioh  as 
they  pretend,  gives  to  it,  when  managed  by  a  skilful  writer,  a 
clearness  and  a  perspicuity  which  is  scarcely  to  he  equalled  in 
Latin  and  Greek,  and  may  be  sought  for  in  vain  in  all  modern 
dialects.    This  claim  has  been  boldly  advanced  on  one  side  and 
feebly  contested  on  the  other,  though  many  of  my  readers,  who 
have  perhaps  amused  themselves  with  French  authore  for  many 
a  year,  may  perhaps  have  never  yet  observed  this  peculiar  ex* 
cellence,  nor  discovered  that  the  Fi*ench  language  invariably 
follows  the  natural  course  of  our  ideas,  and  the  process  of 
grammatical  construction. 
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I  mean  not  to  dispute  this  real  or  imaginary  advantages 
especially  as  the  discussion  unavoidably  involves  a  long  meta- 
physical question  relative  to  the  natural  order  of  ideas  and  the 
best  corresponding  arrangement  of  words;  but  I  must  observe, 
that  to  be  confined  to  one  mode  of  construction  only,  however 
excellent  it  may  be,  is  a  defect ;  because  it  deprives  poetry  and 
eloquence  of  one  of  the  most  powerful  instruments  of  harmony 
and  of  description,  I  mean,  Inversion :  and  because  it  removes  the 
distinction  of  styles,  and  brings  all  composition  down  to  the  same 
monotonous  level.  In  fact,  French  poets  have  long  complained 
of  the  tame  uniform  genius  of  their  language,  and  French  critics 
have  been  obliged,  however  reluctantly,  to  acknowledge  that  it 
has  no  poetic  style;  and  if  the  reader  wishes  to  see  how  well 
founded  these  complaints  are,  and  how  just  this  acknowledgment, 
he  need  only  consult  the  ingenious  translation  of  Virgil's  Georgics 
by  the  AbbS  de  LiUe.  In  the  preface  he  will  hear  the  critic 
lamenting  the  difficulties  imposed  upon  him  by  the  nature  of 
his  language ;  and  in  the  versification  be  will  admire  the  skill 
with  which  the  poet  endeavours,  (vainly  indeed,)  to  transfuse  the 
spirit,  the  variety,  the  colouring  of  the  original  into  the  dull, 
lifeless  imitation.  If  he  has  failed,  he  has  failed  only  compa- 
ratively ;  for  his  translation  is  the  best  in  the  French  language, 
and  to  all  the  excellencies  of  which  such  a  translation  is  suscept- 
ible, adds  the  peculiar  graces  of  ease  and  propriety.  He  had 
all  the  talents  necessary  on  his  side,  taste,  judgment,  and  en- 
thusiasm ;  but  his  materials  were  frail,  and  his  language,  Thabi 
nandum  patiens^  sunk  under  the.  weight  of  Roman  genius.  If 
other  proofs  of  the  feebleness  of  the  French  language,  and  of 
its  inadequacy  to  the  purposes  of  poetry  were  requisite,  we  need 
only  open  Baikau's  translation  of  Longinus,  and  we  shall  there 
find  innumerable  instances  of  failure,  which,  as  they  cannot  be 
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ascribed  to  the  translator,  must  originate  from  the  innate  debi- 
lity of  the  language  itself. 

In  consequence  of  this  irremediable  defect  the  French  have 
no  poetical  translation  of  Homer  nor  of  Tasso ;  nor  had  they 
of  Virgil  or  of  Milton,  till  the  Abbi  De  Lille  attempted 
to  introduce  them  to  his  countrymen  in  a  French  dress*. 
But,  both  the  Roman  and  the  British  poet  seem  alike  to  have 
disdained  the  trammels  of  Gallic  rhime,  and  turned  away  in- 
dignant from  the  translator,  who  presumed  to  exhibit  their  ma- 
jestic forms  masked  and  distorted  to  the  public*  The  exer- 
tions of  the  Abbi  only  proved  to  the  literary  world,  that  even 
his  talents  and  ingenuity  were  incapable  of  communicating  to 
the  language  of  his  country,  energy  sufficient  to  express  the  divine 
sentiments  and  the  sublime  imagery  of  Virgil  and  of  Milton. 
In  this  respect  Italian  is  more  fortunate,  and  seems  formed  to 
command  alike  the  regions  of  poetry  and  of  prose.  It  adapts 
itself  to  all  the  purposes  of  argumentation  or  of  ornament,  and 
submits  with  grace  and  dignity  to  whatever  construction  the 
poet,  the  orator,  or  the  metaphysician  chooses  to  impose  upon  it. 

Mille  habet  ornatus,  milk  decenter  habet.  TibuUiiSy  4 — 2^ 

In  fact,  this  language  has  retained  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  boldness  and  the  liberty  of  the  mother  tongue,  and  moves 


*  The  author  was  present  in  a  party  in  Paris  manj  jears  ago,  when  the  Abb6 
De  Lilk  being  ashed  by  an  English  gentleman  why  he  did  not  translate  the 
iEneid,  answered  in  a  style  of  delicate  compliment,  Monsieur  donne%  mot  voire 
langue  etje  commence  demain.  He  was  indeed  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Englidi 
poetry. 
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along  with  a  freedcMu  which  her  tame  rival  would  attempt  in  vain 
to  imitate. 

I  have  hinted  at  the  difficulty  of  the  Freuch  language,  which 
is  in  reality  so  great  as  to  become  a  serious  defect,  and  a  solid 
ground  of  objection.  This  difficulty  afises,  in  the  first  p4ace, 
from  the  general  complication  of  its  grammar,  the  multipUcity  of 
its  rules,  and  the  frequency  of  exceptions;  and  in  the  next  place, 
from  the  nature  of  several  sounds  peculiar^  I  believe,  to  it.  Such 
are  some  vowels^  particularly  a  and  u;  and  such  also  many  dip* 
thongs,  as  ieu^  eu,  oij  not  to  mention  the  /  mouUUy  the  e  muet^  and 
various  syllables  of  nasal  and  indistinct  utterance,  together  with 
the  different  sounds  of  the  same  vowels  and  dipthongs  in  different 
^mbinatioos.  I  speak  not  of  these  sounds  as  agreeable  or  dis- 
agreeable to  the  ear,  but  only  as  difficult,  and  so  much  so  as  to 
render  it  almost  impossible  for  a  foreigner  ever  to  pronounce 
Frenqh  with  ease  aijd  strict  propriety.  Here  again  Italian  has 
the  advantage.  Its  sounds  are  all  open  and  labial;  it  flows 
naturally  from  the  organs,  and  requires  nothing  more  than  time 
and  expansion.  Its  vowels  have  invariably  the  same  sound,  and 
that  sound  may  be  found  in  almost  every  language*.  The 
nose  and  the  throat,  those,  fcag-^ipc  instruments  of  French  ut- 


*  In  the  year  1669,  a  certain  X«e  JLaboureur  undertook  to  prove  that  the  French 
language  was,  in  every  respect,  superior  to  Latin,  not  iq  construction  only  but 
ftyien  in  harmwy.  He  was  in  part  MBwer^4  an4  refated  by  a  c^^n  of  LiegCy  of 
the  name  o(  Sime,  The  Frenchman  writes  with  ea^  flippancy,  9#4con<ideiice. 
Ifia  adversary,  »  GeriaaB,  managea  1m  sulyect  with  less  sbiU  and  bmm:^.  n^of^  dtf* 
ftdesce.  Neither  of  the  oombatanfts  seeoi  to  have  been  sufficient^  prepared  lor 
the  contest,  if  we  may  judge  of  their  information  by  the  arguments  employed^ 
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teraiice,  have  no  share  in  its  articulation ;  no  grouped  oonsoiijanti 
stop  its  progress;  no  indistinct  murmurs  choke  its  closa:  it 


and  the  concessions  made  on  bath  sides.  Thus  the  Freochttao  admits  thai  iMim 
is  an  original  or  mother  tongue,  and  that  French  is  derived  from  U;  and  wbiJb 
he  passes  over  the  first  part  of  this  concession  as  self-evident,  be  softens  tht 
second  by  observing,  that  such  a  derivation  was  no  proof  of  inferiority,  as 
daughters  are  frequently  more  beautifiil  than  their  mothers;  an  observation  so 
new  and  so  dubious,  that  he  fears  his  readers  may  call  it  in  question,  and  there* 
fore  oppresses  them  at  once  with  the  authority  of  Horace,  O  matre  pukhroj  &c. 

In  order  to  prove  that  Latin  is  less  copious  than  French,  he  asserts,  that  the  Latins 
had  only  Greek  to  borrow  from,  while  the  French  have  Latin,  Greek,  Italian, 
Spanish,  German,  nay,  even  Hebrew  and  Syriac.  He  forgets,  it  seems,  tiiat  the 
Latins,  besides  Celtic  and  Gredc,  had  also  the  ancient  dialects  of  Italy,  at  least  six 
in  number,  open  before  them,  from  which  they  might  cull  at  Measure;  and  that 
the  wars  of  Rome,  first  with  the  Carthaginians,  and  then  with  the  Dalma- 
tians, Syrians,  and  Egyptians,  enabled  them  to  lay  the  language  of  all  these 
nations  under  contribution.  That  the  Romans  did  not  profit  of  all  these  advan-* 
tages  to  the  full  extent  will  be  admitted,  but  on  the  other  hand  nobody  will  maintain 
that  French  has  derived  much  advantage  from  German,  Hebrew,  Syriac,  or  even 
from  Greek,  except  through  the  medium  of  Latin,  or  which  is  the  same,  of  Italian 
or  of  Spanish.  On  the  contrary,  so  ikr  from  wishing  to  enrich  dieir  language  with 
new  acquisitions,  the  French  seem  to  have  been  endeavouring  to  retrench  its 
luxuriancy.  In'  fiaict,  whoever  has  read  Maniaigne^s  Essays  will  easily  perceive, 
how  niany  manly  and  majestic  expressions  have  died  away,  and  how  much  the 
energy  and  copiousness  of  this  language  has  been  impaired  during  the  last  three 
centuries. 

But  the  whole  of  this  argument  is  grounded  on  a  supposition,  lliat  the 
richest  languages  are  those  which  have  borrowed  most;  which  is  proved  to  be 
false  by  the  acknowledged  copiousness  of  Greek,  which  however  is  of  all  Ian- 
gaages  die  least  indebted  to  others.  His  objections  to  Latin  poetry  are  rather 
singular.  He  censures  the  additions  of  such  epithets  as  paint  the  object  in  its  own 
isolouring,  auch  as  brindled  when  applied  to  a  lion,  and  such  as  mark  the  principal 
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glides  from  the  lips  with  facility,  and  it  delights  the  ear  with  its 
iiilnessy  its  softness,  and  its  harmony.    As  its  grammar  approaches 


temples  or  countries  in  which  the  divinity  in  question  seemed  most  to  delight; 
such  as  JLydian  Apollo,  Cyprian  Venus.  He  is  therefore  unmercifully  severe  on 
the  two  following  lines  of  Horace —  , 

O  quae  beatam,  Diva,  tenes  Gyprum,  et 
Memphim  carentem  Sithonia  nive, 

ms  encumbered  with  circumstances  introduced  merely  for  the  purpose  of  filling  tup 
the  verse*    This  penetrating  critic  had  never,  it  seems,  discovered  that  the  ancient 
poets  excelled  in  painting,  and  that  to  retrench  such  exquisite  pictures  in  Horace 
or  Virgil  (for  we  speak  only  of  the  Latins),  is  as  absurd  as  it  would  be  to 
expunge  the  temples,  mountains,  and  streams  that  throw  such  gloiy  and  fresh-, 
ness  over  Claude  Lorraine's  landscapes.    Rhyme,  he  finds,  delightful  and  enchant- 
ing,  and  far  preferable  to  metre.    French  verse,  it  is  true,  tires  sooner  tlian  Latin, 
and  now  and  then  lulls  the  reader  to  sleep.    But  this  is  the  natural  efiect  of  its 
fluency,  clearness  and  harmony,  while  Virgil   (so  happy  is   this  critic  in  his 
instances)  is  not  quite  so  well  understood,  nor  of  course  read  with  so  much  ease 
and  avidity.     The  elisions  in  Latin  verse  are  rough  and  intolerably :  in  French 
owing  to  the  E  muet  all  smoothnessw    The  following  eulogium  on  his  own  language 
cannot  be  perused  without  a  smile  at  the  simplicity  of  the  writer.     The  exclama- 
tion with  which  it  commences,  is  truly  comic. — ^^  Notre  langue  est  si  beUcy  quand 
on  scait  s*en  servir!     Elle  iient  plus  de  V esprit  et  depend  mains  des  arganes  du 
corps  que  toute  autre:  il  ne  faut  ni  parler  de  la  gorge^  ni  ouvrir  beaucoup  la 
louche^  frapper  de  la  langue  contre  les  dents,  ni  ^^faire  des  signes  et  des  gestes^'^ 
eomme  il  nCa  semble  que  font  la  plupart  des  etrangers  quand  its  parlent  la  langue 
de  leurspqys! — The  French  r  is  not  a  very  smooth  letter,  nor  is  the  u  very  easily 
pronounced  by  any  but  Frenchmen.     With  regard  to  the  other  letters,  the  palate 
teeth  and  lips  are  relieved  from  all  exertion  by  the  action  of  the  nose.  The  French, 
as  we  at  least  are  apt  to  suppose,  are  not  deficient  in  gesture.      Latin  (so  says 
Mons.  Le  JLahoureur)  is  monotonous,  because  all  its  vowels  are  pronounced  with 
itqual  force.     French  is  agreeably  varied,  because  its  vowels  are  firequently  half 
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nearer  Latin,  it  is  more  congenial  to  our  infant  studies,  and  may 
therefore  be  acquired  with  the  greater  facility. 


uttered.  Here  the  author  forgets,  (what  his  countrymen  are  very  apt  to  forget, 
as  they  have  no  prosody  in  their  language)  the  difference  of  quaotity  in  Latin^ 
a  difference  which  gives  rise  to  so  much  variety  and  harmony ;  and  in  the  next 
place  he  seems  to  consider  indistinct  sounds  as  pleasing;  an  opinion,  I  believe, 
peculiar  to  himself.  French,  he  says,  has  a  greater  variety  of  terminations,  and  of 
course  more  grace,  more  amenity  than  any  other  language.  Latin,  Italian, 
Spanish,  and  almost  every  other,  have  always  the  same  final  letter.  Had  the 
iiuthor  ever  read  ten  lines  of  those  languages  he  could  not  have  made  such  a 
remark.  He  complains  of  the  frequent  recurrence  of  the  letter  m  in  Latin;  in 
French,  though  retained  in  speUing,  it  is  in  pronunciation  dianged  into  n.  Tlie 
truth  is,  that  in  French  both  m  and  n  final  are  confounded  together  in  the  sane 
nasal  sound,  and  lost  in  a  grunt/  so  that  the  nicest  ear  can  scarce  dktinguisli 
betweenjffit  and  /am. 

Both  the  disputants  find  Virgil  ^pbscure^  and  both  admit  the  superior  har- 
mony of  French ;  in  neither  point,  I  believe,  will  the  reader  agree  with  them^ 
Mons,  Labaureur  at  length  acknowledges,  that  in  copiousness  Latin  surpasses^ 
but  to  compensate  for  this  humiliating  acknowledgment,  he  peremptorily  re- 
quires that  his  antagonist  should  confess,  that  French  words  are  better  and 
more  naturally  arranged  than  in  Latin.  This  indeed  is  the  great  boast  of 
French  grammarians,  who  fill  whole  pages  with  encomiums  on  the  admirable  ar- 
rangement, the  method,  the  perspicuity  of  their  language.  If  we  may  beliew» 
them,  every  object  is  placed  in  the  sentence  in  the  yerj  order  in  which  it  occura 
to  the  mind.  Of  the  force,  th^  beauty,  and  oftentimes  the  necessity  of  inversion 
in  prose  as  well  us  in  poetry,  there  is,  I  believe,  no  doubt;  of  course  a  lang^uage 
which,  like  French,  is  not  susceptible  of  it,  must  be  defective.  As  for. the  natu- 
ral order  of  ideas  it  has  long  been  a  matter  of  debate,  and  many  grammarians 
have  maintained  that  the  Latin  construction  is  more  conformable  to  it  than  that  of 
French,  or  of  any  modem  language.  Among  these,  the  Abb6  BaHeux^  in  hia 
Belles  Lettresy  has  made  some  curious  observations,  and  applied  them  to  di& 
ferent  passages  from  Livy  and  Cicero.  The  truth  seems  to  be,  that  the  construe-^ 
tion  common  to  French  and  hiost  modern  dialects,  is  the  grammatical,  while  that  of 
the  ancient  langua^s  seems  to  be  the  natural  construction^ 
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In  speaking  of  French  literature  I  wi«h  to  be  impar- 
tial; and  most  willingly  acknowledge  that  our  rivals  are  a 
sprightly  and  ingenious  nation ;  that  they  have  long  cultivated 


The  preference  givea  ioAhemoQetofy  of  French  vecse,  w4  ^tlie  refubr  «Mdiitte 
»a  to  tbe  Cesura  and  fret  of  Letiii,  Is  too  ebeurd  to  be  w^^mi*' 


Mons.  Chmrpenti&r  mt>te  a  dissertaitOD  on  tke  exceUeoee  of  the  JPronqh  Ipa- 
gnage,  and  the  propriety  of  introducing  it  in  iaseriptions  t.  This  anther  hqim 
over  the  same  ground  as  die  pfeceding,  and  indeed  the  observatioB  o^  the  jLatie 
m  is  taken  froan  him*  He  complains  of  the  inconvenientoe  oHsiiig  from  i^fiM 
Bound  given  in  Latin  to  everjr  vowel,  and  the  monotony  resulting  from  ii^  and 
pnefers  the  wiety  of  indisHmt  sounds  that  occur  in  French,  partioularly  the  e 
mutt.  He  forgets  die  efieots  oX  quantity,  and  will  never  persuade  the  world  that 
indistinctness  is  not  a  defect,  and  the  contrary  a  beauty.  He  iweigbs  aho  :|gaipflt 
itnersum.  Of  the  learning  of  these  panegyrists  of  French  literature  we  may 
judge  ^  A  letter  of  P^rrmUt  t^eir  chiaf,  wbp  requ^ts  his  frj^d  to  point  4>|4  to 
him  the  best  ode  in  Pi^idar,  and  the  best  ^n  Horace,  ne^  beipg  himself  ^fa^e  to 
4ispK>ver  thatseicret! 

yQljti^^:o  app;-eqiat€^  his  own  language  witli  mojre  ynpartif^ity  tlian  the$e 
^ribblens, 

Notre  l^^e  un  peu  sedie,  et  sans  inversions 
Peut  elle  subjuguer  les  autres  Nations  ? 
Nous  avons  la  clarte,  Tagrement,  la  justesse. 
Mais  egalerons  nous  Fltalie  et  la  Grece  ? 


^  This  Ij€  Ijabomreur  coi^posed  an  epic  poem,  called  Charlemagne^  and  f|UOtes 
several  passages  from  it  in  opposition  to  Virgil  and  Tasso. 

f  Two  Vol^.  ^w*  1^-    From  a  work  entitled,  VarkUf  serUuw  ei  ihmm- 
sanitM. 
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th/&  sxtf^  aod  sciences,  and  cultivated  tbem  with  sncces?: 
that  tbeic  literature  is  an  inesliMiatible  source  of  anmsemeiit 
and  instruction;;  and  that  several  of  tbeir  writers  rank  among 
the  great  teachers  and  the  beiieiactors  of  mankind.  Birt  after 
this  acknof«(ledg^ent,  I  mast  remind  them  tkat  the  Italian  were 
their  masterai  in  every  art  and  science,  aod  that  whatever  clainis 
they  may  have  to  literary  merit  a«d  reputation,  they  ome  them 
entirely  to  th^ir  first  ustriicters.  Heie  kdeed  VoltaSme  knMctf, 
however  jealous  on.  other  occasions  ol  the  prerogatives  of  Im 
owa  language,,  confesses-  the  oibHgationi,.  a«lt  eanxiidly  declares 
thyat  France  is  indebted  to  Italy  for  ber  arte,  her  sciaices,  and 
even  for  her  civilisation.  In  truths  the  latter  country  kad  basked 
in  the  sunshine  of  science  at  least  two*  centuiries^  'ere  one  9oii-* 
tary  ray  had  beamed  upon,  the  former;  and  she  had  produced 
poets,  historians,  and  philosophers^  whose  fame  emulates  die 
glory  of  the  ancients,  ere  the  languagjs  of  Fraroce  wai  Gcaamttted 
to  paper,  or  deemed  lit  for  any  pwpose  higher  thf»  the  diaries  of 
a  Joinville^  or  the  songs  of  the  Tf^mebadeitrs,  To  enter  into  a 
regular  comparison  of  the  priocipajl  authora  in  these  langua^s, 
and  to  weigh,  tbeir  respective  merits  in  the  scale  of  criticism 


Eat  ceaasez^  en  elfat,  d'une  heurense  chrtift, 
5t(  m  poehoimiioiia  pw  iMirFiiinfoniiitA? 

Vidkire^  BpUte  a  Wbmee, 

L(i  Il/irp€  in  his  answer  is  not  q;|ite  so  modest;  as  his  im^t^ri.    H»  otf s  Ffwch 
the  language  of  the  Gods!    Of  those  perhaps 

Qni^uaestiiDperium  afumamm,  umtfraque  silentes 
£tQhao8,e^^M009t)ioi|    .... 
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would  be  an  occupation  equally  amusing,  and  instructive,  but 
at  the  same  time  it  would  require  more  leisure  than  the  traveller 
can  command,  and  a  work  far  more  comprehensive  than  the 
present,  intended  merely  to  throw  out  hints  which  the  reader 
may  verify  and    improve  at  discretion,    as  the  subject  may 
hereafter  invite.     I  must  therefore  confine  myself  to  a  very 
few  remarks,   derived   principally    from  French    critics,    and 
consequently  of  considerable  weight,  because  extorted,  it  must 
seem,  by  the  force  of  truth  from  national  vanity.    The  authority 
of  Voltaire  may  not  perhaps  be  looked  upon  as  decisive,  because, 
however  solid  his  judgment,  and  however  fine  his  taste,  he 
too  often  sacrificed  the  dictates  of  both  to  the  passion  or  the 
whim  of  the  moment,  and  too  frequently  gave  to  interest,  to 
rancor,  and  to  party,  what  he  owed  to  truth,  to  letters,  and  to 
mankind.      But,  it  must  be  remembered  that  these  defects, 
while  they  lower  his  authority  as  a  critic,  also  obscure  his  repu- 
tation as  an  historian,  and  deprive  French  literature  of  the  false 
lustre  which  it  has  acquired  from  his  renown.     And  indeed,  if 
impartiality  be  essential  to  history,  Voltaire  must  forfeit  the  ap- 
pellation of  historian,  as  his  Hisioire  Generale  is  one  continued 
satire  upon  religion,  intended  by  its  deceitftil  author  not  to  in- 
form the  understanding,  but  to  pervert  the  faith  of  the  reader* 
Hence  the  AbbS  Mably^  in  his  ingenious  reflections  on  history, 
though  not  very  hostile  to  the  unbelieving  party,  censures  the 
above-mentioned  work  with  some  severity,  without  condescend-* 
ing  to  enter  into  the  details  of  criticism. 

The  same  author  speaks  of  the  other  historians  of  his  lan- 
guage with  contempt,  and  from  the  general  sentence  excepts  the 
Abb6  Vertot  and  Fleury  only;  exceptions  which  prove  at  the 
same  time  the  critic's  judgment  and  impartiality;  for  few  writers 
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equal  the  former  in  rapidity,  selection,  and  interest,  and  none 
surpass  the  latter  in  erudition,  good  sense,  and  simplicity.  The 
»Bme  AM}S  prefers  the  History  of  the  Council  of  Trent ^  by  the  well 
known  Father  Paolo  Skrpij  to  all  the  histories  compiled  in  his 
own  language,,  and  represents  it  as  a  model  of  narration,  argu- 
ment, and  observation.  We  may  subscribe  to  the  opinion  of 
this  judicious  critic,  so  well  versed  in  the  literature  of  his  own 
country,  without  the  least  hesitation,  and  extend  to  ItaUan  his- 
tory in  general  the  superiority  which  he  allows  to  one  only,  and 
one  who  is  not  the  first  of  Italian  historians,  either  in  eloquence 
or  in  impartiality. 

In  one  species  of  history  indeed,  the  Italians  justly  claim  the 
honour  both  of  invention  and  of  pre-eminence,  and  this  honour, 
not  France  only  but  England  must,  I  believe,. concede  without 
contest.  I  allude  to  critical  biography,  a  branch .  of  history  in 
the  highest  degree  instructive  and  entertaining, ,  employed  in 
Italy  at  a  very  early  period,  and  carried  to  the  highest  perfection, 
by  the  late  learned  TircAoschi.  In  French,  few  productions  of. 
the  kind  exist:  perhaps  the  panegyrical  discourses  pronounced 
in  the  French  Academy  border  nearest  upon  it;  but  these  com- 
positions, though  recommended  by  the  names  of  FontemUty 
Massillonj  Flechier^  Marmontel^  and  so  ;nany  other  illustrious 
academicians,  are  too  glittering,  too  artificial,  and  refined,  as. 
well  as  too  trivial  and  transient  in  their  very  nature,  to  excite 
much  interest,  or  to  fix  the  attention  of  the  critic.  In  our  own 
language  Johnson's  Lives  of  the  Poets  present  a  fair  object  of 
comparison,  as  far  as  the  plan  extends,  and  perhaps  in  point  of 
execution  may  be  considered  by  many  of  my  readers  as  master- 
pieces of  style,  of  judgment,  and  even  of  eloquence,  equal,  if  not 
superior,   to  the  Itahan.      But  as  the  narrow  sphere  of  the 
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EogUvh  biof^npber  ftuiks  into  iiisigni6ciui€e»  when  compared  to 
iba  vast  orbit  ^tlw  Italian  hMtoiian,  so  thor  workaboar  no  pro- 
portico^  tmd  cannot  of  course  be  considered  as  objects  of  compa* 
rispQ.  With  regard  to  the  executi(MQ»  Jdmsoii,  without  doubts 
surprise  and  almost  awes  the  reader,  by  the  weight  oi  his  aiga- 
wents^  by  the  strength  of  his  exfMression^  and  by  the  imifcMrm 
majesty  of  faia  language ;  but  I  know  not  whether  the  ease,  the 
ffac^  and  tiie  infiinuating  £3uniliarity  of  Tirab^icki  may  not 
ehanii  w  mpre,  auid  keep  up  our  attention  and  our  delight  much 
linger. 

In  one  branch  of  literature  France  may  have  the  advantage 
over  Bsost  oMdem  languages,  I  mean  in  theological  composition : 
and  this  advantage^  ^le  owes  to  her  peculiar  circumstances ;  I 
might  say  witii  more  propriety,  to  her  misfortunes.  The  Cahi- 
niatic  opinions  prevalent  m  Geneva  had  been  propagated  at  an 
early  period  pf  the  reformation  in  the  southern  provinces  of 
France,  avid  ia  a  short  space  of  time  made  such  a  progress, 
Iftiat  diair  partisans  conceived  themselves  nmnerous  enough  to 
eope  with  the  estabfished  Church,  and  perhaps  powerAil  enough 
t»  owafftwm  Hi.  They  first  niftnifested  their  zeal  by  insults  and 
throats^  then  prooeeded  to  deeds  of  Mood  and  viofenc^  and  at 
iMigth  involved  their  country  in  ail  the  horrors  of  civil  war, 
anarchy,  and  revohitiofi.  In  the  interim,  the  pen  was  employed 
as  well  as  the  sword,  and  while  the  ktter  caHed  forth  all  the 
M^ertiow  of  the  body,  the  former  brought  into  action  all  the 
energiqi^  of  <lte  mind. 


ring  more  than  a  century,  war  and  controversy  raged  with 
a^pKd  fury,  and  whatever  the  opinion  of  tiie  reader  may  be 
upon  the  sul]^ect  in  debate,  he  will  probably  agree  with  me. 
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thiit  Calvmhm,  defeated  alike  in  the  field  of  battle  aad  in  thb 
nobler  contest  of  argument,  was  c<HnpeUed  to  resign  the  doiiUe 
palm  of  victory  to  the  genius  of  her  adversary.  In  the  course 
of  the  debate,  and  particularly  towards  its  doie^  great  talents 
appeared,  and  much  ingenuity  and  learmng  were  displayed  oH 
both  sides;  till  the  reapective  parties  B&mst  to  unite  all  their 
powers  in  the  persons  of  two  dfaampions,  CAmds  ani  Ba$met. 
Thou^  nature  had  been  liberal  in  intdtectml  endowments  te 
both  the  disputants,  and  though  all  the  means  of  art  had  bran 
employed  to  improve  the  gifts  of  nature,  yet  the  contest  was  by 
no  means  equsd  betwe^>  them;  and  after  liaviiig  been  worsted  in 
every  onset,  the  EUer  at  length  sunk  undeif  the  mpdn&ntjf 
of  the  Prelate.  But^  if  the  victim  can  detive  any  otedifc  fironi 
the  hand  that  £dls  i^  Chn$de  atfd  CalviniBm  inay  beast  tk^  the 
illustrioas  Bomiii  was  alcme  eapftble,  and  sdone  worthy,  Ixx  give 
the  &tal  blow  that  put  an  end  at  onee  to  the  ^ory»  and 
alm^t  to  the  e&idt^ee  of  the  party  in  Fraiice. 

Bossmt  was  indeed  a  great  man,  and  one  of  tiiose  estm* 
ordinary  imnds  which  at  distant  int^ vak  se^  as  if  deputed  from 
a  superior  regicm,  to  enlighten  and  to  aatonish  mankind.  With 
all  the  originality  of  gemus,  he  was  iree  from  its  eccentricity 
and  intemperance*  Sublitae  without  obscurity,  boki  yei  aMteso^ 
rate,  splendid  aiid  yet  sim[^  at  the  same  tane,  he  awesv  d^ 
vates,  and  delights  his  readerst  overpowers  att  lesktance^  and 
leads  them  willing  captives  to  join  and  to  share  hia  triuifeipL 
The  defects  of  his  style  arise  from  the  imperfeetioiit  of  hw  dsdu- 
lect;  and  perhaps,  he  could  not  have  given  a  stronger  procrf"  of 
the  eft^gies  of  his  mind,  than  in  eompetting  the  Tveaeh  km^ 
guage  itself  to  become  the  vehicle  of  snd^Umitj.    His  works^ 
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therefore,  are  superior  to  all  other  controversial  writings  in  hi* 
own  or  in  any  other  language. 

In  Italian  there  are,  I  believe,  -none  of  that  description: 
there  was  no  difference  of  opinion  on  the  subject,  and  of  course 
no  controversy :  a  deficiency  in  their  literature  abundantly  com- 
pensated by  the  absence  of  animosity,  of  hatred,  of  penal  laws, 
and  of  insolence  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other,  of  complaint, 
of  degradation,  and  of  misery. 

To  return  to  my  first  observation. — ^We  have  just  reason  to 
lament,  that  a  language  so  inferior  in  every  respect  as  French, 
should  have  been  allowed  to  acquire  such  an  ascendancy  as  to 
be  deemed  even  in  England  a  hecessary  accomplishment,  and 
made  in  some  degree  an  integral  part  of  youthful  education.  If 
a  common  medium  of  communication  between  nations  be  ne- 
cessary, as  it  undoubtedly  is,  it  would  have  been  prudent  to  have 
retained  the  language  most  generally  known  in  civilized  nations, 
which  is  Latin;  especially  as  this  language  is  the  mother  of  all 
the  polished  dialects  now  used  in  Europe,  has  the  advantage  of 
being  the  clearest,  the  most  regular,  and.  the  easiest,  and  more- 
over, was  actually  in  possession  at  the  very  time  when  it  pleased 
various  courts  to  adopt,  with  •  the  dress  and  other  fopperies  of 
France,  its  language  also.  Reason  might  reclaim  against  the 
absurdity  of  preferring  a  semi-barbarous  jargon,  to  a  most  an- 
cient, a  most  beautiful,  and  a  most  perfect  language;  but 
the  voice  of  reason  is  seldom  heard,  and  yet  more  seldom 
listened  to  at  courts,  where  fashion,  that  is  the  whim  of  the  mo- 
narch or  of  the  favourite,  is  alone  consulted  and  followed  even 
in  all  its  deformities  and  all  its  extravagancies. 
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But  that  which  escaped  the  observation  of  the  courtier  ought 
to  have  attracted  the  attention  of  the  minister,  who  might  have 
discovered  by  reflection  or  by  experience,  the  advantages  which 
a  negociator  derives  from  the  perfect  knowledge  of  the  lan- 
guage which  he  employs,  and  the  extreme  impolicy  of  con- 
ceding these  advantages  to  our  enemies.  In  order  to  form  a 
just  idea  of  the  importance  of  thk  concession,  we  need  only 
to  observe  the  superiority  which  a  Frenchman  assumes, 
in  Capitals  where  his  language  is  supposed  to  be.  that  of 
good  company,  such  as  Vienna^  and  particularly  Petersburg^ 
and  contrast  with  that  superiority,  his  humble .  appearance  in 
London  or  in  Rome,  where  he  cannot  {H-etend  .to  such  a  distinc- 
tion. In  the  former  cities  he  feels  himsdf  at  home,  and  consi« 
ders  himself  as  the  first  in  rank,  because  the  first  in  language; 
in  the  latter,  the  consciousness  of  being  a  foreigner  checks  hi« 
natural  confidence  and  imposes  upon  him,  however  reluctant, 
the  reserved  demeanor  inseparable  from  that  chamoter. 

Now,  in  all  diplomatic  meetings,  French  is  the.  language 
of  discussion,  and  consequently,  the  French  negociator  dis- 
plays his  faculties  with  the  same  ease  and  with;  the  same 
certainty  of.  applause  as  in.  his  own  saloon,  surrounded  with 
a  circle  of  friends  at  Paris,  The  English  envoy  on  the  con- 
trary finds  his  natural  reserve  increased,  and  all  liis  powert 
paralized  by  a  sensation  of  inferiority  in  the  use  of  the  weapons 
which  he  is  obliged  to  employ,  and  by  a  conviction  that  the  elo- 
quence of  his  adversary  must  triumph  over  his  plain,  unadorned, 
and  probably  ill-delivered  statements.  To  this  disadvantage  we 
may,  perhaps,  attribute  the  observation  so<  often  repeated,  that 
France  recovers  in  the  cabinet  all  she  loses  in  the  field :  an  obser- 
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▼ation)  which,  if  it  does  not  wound  our  pride,  oii^t  at  least  to 
ftwaken  our  Gautioo. 

But  this  diplomatic  evil  Is  not  the  only,  nor  the  greatest, 
mischief  that  results  from  this  absurd  prefereace:  it  more* 
over  enables  our  enemies  to  disseminate  their  pcditical  prin^ 
ciples,  to  carry  osi  intrigues,  to  nndtij^  the  means  of  seduction, 
ai^  to  insure,  by  the  agency  of  numberiess  scribblers,  pam«- 
phletem^,  poetasters.  Sec.  the  success  c^  thetr  dark  and  deep 
bttxl  prefects.  Th^  am  already  endowed  with  too  many  means 
of  nmchief,  and  poesess  all  die  AiH  and  activity  requinte  to 
give  them  effisct*.  Why  should  we  Tofamtarily  increase  their 
powers  of  attack,  send  by  pfofmgatkig  their  language,  open  a 
widw  field  of  action  to  their  baneiii  inSue nee?  Such  conduct 
storely  borders  upfm  iflfalmation. 

In  the  next  place,  tiie  poropagj^ution  of  the  French  lan- 
guage has  produced  no  better  effects  in  literature  than 
in  policy.  If  Franee  has  fiinnshed  the  RepuUic  of  Letters 
witfi  some  finished  modeb  of  theatrical  excellence  and  ex- 
quisite spedmens  of  eecksiastieal  oratoiry,  the  only  lM:aBcfaes 
in  which  she  excds;  she  has,  on  the  other  hand,  inmidated 
SufFC^  n^h  firivolous  compositions,  erotic  songs,  and  love- 
sick  novds,    by   which    die   has   warped    the   pubUc    taste 


Monstrmn;  tot  sese  vertit  in  on, 
Tsm  wmmhd^  UA  paUnhil atm oolttbiis. 

j£k  lib,  vu. 
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firoin  the  dwsical  rectitu4e  of  the  preceding  caitiineft ;  and  ia« 
verting  the  natural  process  of  the  mind^  turned  it  from  bold 
and  manly  contemplations  to  langind  and  enervating  triflei. 
Nay,  she  has  done  more.  For  the  last  sixty  yeani^  the  genius  of 
France^  like  one  of  those  Furies^  sometimes  let  loose  to  scouigs 
mankind^  and  to  ripen  corrupted  gisBerationft  lor  destructiottf  has 
employed  aJl  its  talente  and  all  its  atlraetkms  to  confcHind  the 
distinctioo  of  right  and  wrongs  <^  tjmth  and  ftlsehoodt  to  mkdt 
the  heart  with  every  vice»  and  to  doud  the  uftderstaadiog  vitb 
every  error ;  to  stop  for  ever  the  tivo  (ppeat  sources  of  himnft 
dignity  and  felicity.  Truth  and  Virtne»  and  to  faliil  out  of  lAm 
mind  of  msua,  the  Soii,  the  sou}  of  the  intdJeoliMd  vorU^  tfwm 
the  Divinity  himself.  Such  is  the  unvarying  lendeacy  of  atoost 
all  the  works  which  have  issued  from  the  French  press,  and 
been  circulated  in  all  the  cAiatrin  ef  Europe  during  the 
period  above-mentioned,  from  the  voluminous  and  cumber-* 
some  Enejfcia^ie  down  to  the  Declamations  of  V^^ug  ot 
the  Tales  oi  Marmmtdf  en  fetit  format^  for  the  aseonunOi' 
dation  of  traveUens.  The  truth  ia^  that  the  appeiktiea  o# 
French  literatnce,  at  presc«t».  seema  oon&ied  to  tiie  wovks  of 
Vdiaire  and  of  his  disdiito,  that  is^  tn  the  iafidel  fiiGtMM, 
exchoding  the  noUor  specimens  of  French  gsnius,  the  prodvo- 
tiona  of  the  age  of  Lewis  XIV.  and  of  the  pedod  immcdiafeljr 
following  that  monarch's  demise:  and  if  we  mAk  to  know  tfa^ 
effects  winch  tius  litearature  produces  upon  Idbe  hnman  wiaAi  we 
need  only  caat  our  eyes  upon  those  who  are  most  given  to  it^ 


Cut  tristia  bella 
Ineque  imid&wquc  et  noxia  arimimi  eordi. 

Mm.  VII. 
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aod  the  countries  where  it  flourishes  most.  We  shall  find  that 
impiety  and  immorality  keep  pace  with  it  in  private  and  public 
life,  and  that  domestic  and  national  disorder  and  misery  are  its 
constant  and  inseparable  companions.  France,  where  the  pesti* 
lence  begun,  first  felt  its  consequences,  and  still  bleeds  under  its 
scourge.  The  Prussian  court,  actually  degraded  and  despised, 
smarts  under  the  punishment  brought  upon  the  monarchy  by 
the  French  principles  of  the  atheistic  Frederic.  The  Russian 
Capital,  now  the  theatre  of  every  dark  intrigue,  treacher- 
ous {^ot,  and  foul  indulgence,  may  ere  long  have  reason  to 
curse  the  impolicy  of  Catherine,  who,  by  encouraging  the  lan- 
guage and  the  opinions  of  France,  sowed  the  seeds  of  death  and 
of  dissolution  in  the  bosom  of  her  empire. 

Yipereani  inspirans  animam. 

The  late  unhappy  sovereign  fell  a  victim  to  their  increasing  influ- 
ence; and  it  is  difficult  to  say,  whether  the  same  passions, 
working  on  the  same  principles,  may  not  at  some  future  period 
produce  a  similar  catastrophe.  Such  are  the  consequences  of  par- 
tiality to '  French  literature,  and  such  the  last  great  curse  which 
that  nation,  at  all  periods  of  its  history  the  bane  and  the  torment 
of  the  human  species,  has,  in  these  latter  times,  brought  upon 
the  civilized  world.  Now  let  me  ask  once  more,  in  the  name  of 
truth  and  of  virtue,  of  interest  and  of  patriotism,  by  what  fatality 
Europe  is  doomed  to  encourage  a  language,  the  instrument  of  so 
much  mischief,  and  to  propagate  a  literature,  the  vehicle  of 
poison  and  of  desolation?  What  can  induce  her  to  furnish 
weapons  of  assault  to  a  giant  Power,  that  massacres  her  tribes^ 
and  ravages  her  fairest  provinces,  by  supplying  the  means  of 
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commutiication,  to  facilitate  the  progress  of  armies  already  too 
rapid  and  too  successful ;  and  thus  to  prepare  the  way  for  her 
own  final  subjection  ?  Surely  such  impolitic  conduct  must  be 
the  last  degree  of  blindness,  the  utmost  point  of  public  infatuation^ 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  where  is  the  remedy?  The  remedy  is 
at  hand.  We  have  r  our  choice  of  two  languages,  either  of 
which  may  be  adopted  as  a  general  medium  of  communica-* 
tion,  not  only  without  inconvenience  but  even  with  advantage — 
Latin  and  Italian.  Latin  is  the  parent  of  all  the  refined  Ian-* 
guages  in  Europe ;  the  interpreter  of  the  great  principles  of  law 
and  of  justice,  or,  in  other  words,  of  jurisprudence  in  all  its 
forms  and  with  all  its  applications:  it  is  the  depository  of  wis- 
dom and  of  science,  which  every  age,  from  the  fall  of  Carthage 
down  to  the  presait  period,  has  continued  to  enrich  with  its 
productions,  its  inventions,  its  eicperience:  it  still  continues  the 
necessary  and  indispensable  accomplishment  of  the  gentleman 
and  of  the  scholar,  and  is  the  sole  introduction  to  all  the  honour^ 
able  and  liberal  professions.  It  still  remains  the  most  widely 
spread,  of  all  languages,  and  its  grammar  is  justly  regarded 
for  its  clearness,  its  facility,  and  its  consistency  as  the  Ger 
neral  grammar.  Why  then  should  we  not  adopt  as  an  uni- 
versal medium  of  intercourse  this  language  universally  under- 
stood ;  and  why  not  restore  to  it  the  privilege  which  it  had  ever 
enjoyed,  till  the  fatal  conquests  of  Lewis  XIV.  spread  the  lan- 
guage and  the  vices  of  France  over  half  the  subjugated  Continent? 

I  need  not  enlarge  upon  the  advantages  that  would  result 
from  the  adoption  of  Latin,  or  shew  how  much  it  would  dis- 
encumber and  facilitate  the  progress  of  education :  this  much, 

VOL.  II.  3  IT 
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however^  I  \Till  observe,  that  the  energy  and  the  magnanimity  of 
1)m  Roikian  authovs  in  thi»  supposition  naade  common^  might 
itimye  once  more  the  flame  of  liberty  in  Europe,  and  again 
fMm  ike  rising  gefievation  now  dissolved  in  lujmfy  and  in  efiemi?* 
nacy.  But,  if  in  spite  of  taste  and  of  reason,  this  noble  language 
must  be  confined  to  our  closets  and  a  modern  dialect  must  be 
preferred  to  it,  Italian,  without  doubt,  is  the  most  eligible^ 
because  it  possesses  the  most  advantages*  and  i&  free  from  every 
objectioos.  Of  itsi.advanitages,  I  have  already  spoken;  of  its 
exemptioti  from  evils  to  which  French  ii^  liable^  I  need  to  say 
hut  a  few  words^  It  ca|i  have  no  political  inconvenience ;  it  is 
not  the  lai^iiage  of  a  rival  natioa.  Italy  pretends  not  to  uni*-\ 
versal  dominion^  either  by  sea  or  by  land;  it  administers  to 
the  pleasui^  without  alarming  the  fears  of  othec  nations.  .  Its 
language  is  that  of  poetry  and  of  music;  it  is  spread  over 
all  &e  wideKSXtended  coasts^  and  through  all  the  innumer« 
aUe  islands,  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  has,  at  least,  a  classic 
universality  to  recommend  it  to  the  traveller  fv^ho  wishes  to 
visit  the  regions  ennobled  by  the  genius  and  by  the  virtues 
of  antiquity.  The  general  tenor  o£  Italian  is  pure  and  holy. 
None  of  its  great  authors  were  infected  with  impiety,  and  not 
one  of  its  celebrated  works  is  tinctured,  even  in  the  slightest 
degree,  with  that  poisonous  ingredient.  I  have  already  men* 
tioned  the  ease  with  which  it  may  be  acquired :  all  its  sounds 
may  be  found  in  every  language ;  and  if  it  be  difficult,  perhaps 
impoesible^  for  foreigners  to  acquire  all  the  graces  of  its  modu-- 
lation,  they  may  with  very  little  labour  make  themselves  masters 
of  its  essential  parts,  so  as  to  express  themselves  with  ^cility 
and  with  perspicuity. 

But  it  may  perhaps  be  objected,  that  a  change  of  dipk>matic 
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language  might  at  present  be  difficult,  if  nolt  imposulik*  JEhm 
difficulty  is  not  so  great  as  may  be  imagined*^  Let  amy  qm  oi 
the  greats  Courts  declare  its  intention  of  communiaating  witii 
foreign  ministers  only  in  its  otrn  language,  or  in  Latin  or  Italina, 
and  a  revolution  in  this  resupct  will  be  brought  about  ivitbmt 
delay  or  opposition.  That  this  change  is  desirabld,  ^ad  that 
it  would  bring  with  it  many  political,  literary,  and  ^ven  moral 
advantages  can  scarcely  be  dispaited;  and  that  it  nay  take  place 
at  some  future  period  is  by  no  means  improfaaMe*!'. 

Italian  was,  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  what 
French  has  been  in  the  eighteenth,  with  this  difFefmee,  that  the 
former  language  owed  to  its  own  intrinsic  merits  that  ^tension 
which  the  latter  acquired  by  the  preponderance  of  French 
power.  When  that  power  dectines,  and  it  is  too  gigantic  and 
too  oppressive  to  last,  the  laagua^  will  deeliae  with  i<^  and 
again  return  to  its  ttatural  Uimts ;  but  what  language  wiU  jMieceed 
it,  it  is  not  easy  to  conjecture.  Italian  has  its  intiiiitte  e:^cel« 
lence  and  its  superior  literature  to  recommend  tt ;  but  English^ 


*  This  revolutioii  might  have  been  effected  in  Vienna  in  the  year  1794,  that  is, 
shortly  after  the  commencement  of  the  revolutionary  war,  if  the  court  had  sup* 
^ported  the  Anti^GalUcan  spirit  of  ihe  gentry  and  peopSe,  who  pretfy  gene^ 
rally  ^eame  to  a  resoliction  to  dismiss  aU  French  tfadien^  and  foikid  their  famiU^  * 
to  use  that  language  upon  any  occasion :  a  similar  disjpositioB  was  manife^ed  iy 
the  year  1806  in  Petersburg,  io  a  much  higher  quarter,  as  the  Emperor  is  said  to 
have  publicly  dedarec),  that  he  never  expected  to  be  addressed  in  any  language 
but  English  and  Russian,  but  in  neither  case  was  %is  patriotic  resolution  sup* 
ported;  the  burghers  of  YioBnaTeaumod  their  French  gramnacq,  9od  the  Empor 
ror  Alexander  fcfubmitted  to  French  influence. 

+  How  modi  the  rqeolion  if  .ifatir  langutge  anaojn  BsAmostiSi^s  the  Fnnu&h 
Cabinet  appears  from  ihe.«ngrjr  expresaioiit  of  Bmiaparto,  (Pomptoiaing'that,  ifi 
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with  similar  though  inferior  cl^ms,  is  supported  by  fashion, 
a  very  powerful  ally,  by  influence  commensurate  with  the  known 
world,  and  by  renown  that  spreads  from  pole  to  pole.  It  is 
already  the  language  of  commerce  as  French  is  that  of  diplor 
macy;  and  while  the  one  is  confined  to  courts  and  Capitals,  the 
other  spreads  over  continents  and  islands,  and  is  the  dialect 
of  the.  busy  and  the  active  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe* 
With  such  a  weight  on  its  side  it  is  possible,  even  probable,  that 
the  scale  will  preponderate  in  favour  of  English ;  a  preponder- 
ance which  may  flatter  our  vanity,  but  cannot  promote  our  in- 
terest, as  it  will  increase  an  influence  already  exorbitant,  and 
expose  us  more  and  more  to  the  jealousies  and  the  suspicions 
of  £urope. 

Afler  all,  it  is  very  difficult  to  determine,  whether,  any  hu- 
man efforts  can  influence  the  fate  of  languages,  or  abridge  or 
prolong  their  destined  duration.  We  move  along*  in  a  vast  fune- 
ral procession,  which  conveys  individuals,  kingdoms,  and  em- 
pires, with  their  passions,  their  monuments,  their  languages, 
to  the  tomb.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  precede  us  in  the 
paths  of  oblivion ;  a  faint  murmur  of  their  languages  reaches 
our  ears,  to  subside  ere  long  in  utter  silence.  Shall  our  less 
perfect  dialects  be  more  fortunate,  and  can  typographic  art  im- 
part to  them  ah  immortality  that  fate  refused  to  the  beauty  of 
Greece  and  to  the  majesty  of  Rome?  I  know  not;  but  I  can 
scarce  expect  such  a  distinction.  One  consolation  however 
offers  itself  amid  this  general  wreck  of  man,  of  his  works, 
and  of  his  inventions;  it  is,  that  ne^  political  associations 
'  -  ■  -  -         ■     •      ■   ■      '       — —  

the  late  negotiations  (of  1806),  the  English  Ministry  wished  to  lengthen  and  per* 
plex  the  discussions,  by  the  introduction  of  Latin  forms^  &C 
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arise  frorri  the  dissolution  of  kingdoms  and  empires,  and  call 
forth  with  increased  vigour  and  interest  the  energies  and  the 
virtues  of  the  human  heart;  that  new  combinations  of  sound 
spring  from  the  decay  of  fading  languages,  affording  fresh  ex- 
pressions to  the  understanding,  and  opening  other  fields  to 
the  imagination ;  and  that  thus  all  the  shifting  scenery  and 
the  ceaseless  vicissitudes  of  the  external  world  tend  only  to  de- 
velop the  powers  of  the  mind,  and  finally  to  promote  the  graA 
dual  perfection  of  the  intellectual  system.* 

RELIGION. 

VII.  The  traveller  who  wishes  to  form  a.  just  idea  of  the 
religion  of  Italy,  or  indeed  of  any  other  European  territory, 


*  My  reader,  if  partial  to  French,  must  excuse  me,  if  in  opposition  to  hii 
taste  and  to  the  opinion  of  all  the  French  academies,  and  their  namerous  depen- 
dents and  flatterers,  I  have  given  thatlanguagethe  appellation  of  barbarous.  If  we 
take  this  epithet  in  the  Roman,  that  is,  in  its  proper  sense,  we  may  surely  Bf/flj 
it  with  strict  propriety  to  a  language  which^  in  its  construction  ant)  pronunciation, 
has  deviated  more  than  any  other  from  the  excellencies  and  the  harmony  of  the 
parent  tongue.  To  prove  these  two  points  we  need  but  open  any  French  book, 
particularly  if  a  translation,  and  one  page  only  wiU  be  sufficient  to  show,  as  I  have 
already  observed,  its  opposition  to  the  freer  and  manlier  arrangement  of  Latin; 
and  as  for  the  second,  he  who  has  heard  the  natives  of  different  countries  read  Iiatin, 
will  acknowledge,  that  the  French  tends  more  directly  and  more  eiEoctually  tha^ 
any  European  pronunciation  to  untune  the.  sweetness  and  to  debase  .the  acknowt 
ledged  majesty  of  the  Roman  dialect.  Nor  is  this  opinion  either  new  or  peculiar; 
if  it  were,  it  might  be  attributed  to  that  dislike  to  French  utterance  inherent  in 
the  natives  of  this  country,  but  it  is-eommon  to  Germans,  Portuguese,  Spaniard% 
and  Italians;  and  as  these  latter  may  be  considered  the  best  judges  because  they 
have  the  most  delicate  ear^  1  shall  quote  the  AbbaU  Demuoj  who^iu  one  of  Us  a<^ 
demical  discourses, expressly  asserts, that  otaUEuraptim  ImguagesFr^mhUmcon* 
struction  and  in  accent  the  most  fontraty  to  the  phraseology  and  the  harmony  ^Xa(mt 
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would  do  well  to  consider,  that  in  all  Christian  countries  the 
same  Gospel  is  professed,  and  of  course  the  same  principal 
articles  of  belief  are  admittedt  the  same  moral  duties  are  pre* 
scribedp  and  enforced  by  the  same  sanction  of  eternal  rewards 
and  punishments;  or  in  other  words^  that  Faith,  Hope,  and 
Pharity^.fprm  the  spirit  and  essence  of  Christianity,  in  whatever 
manner  it  ipay  be  taught,  or  wheresoever  established.  When 
Wfi  in4|uire  therefore,  concerning  the  religion  of  a  country,  we 
mean  to  ask  whether  these  Christian  virtues  influence  its  inhabi- 
tants more  or  less  than  they  do  those  of  other  Christian  countries, 
and  according  as  this  influence  is  perceptible  in  public  and  in  pri- 
vate life,  we  form  a  favourable  or  an  unfavourable  opinion.  The 
fexterior  of  religion,  that  is  the  forms  and  the  ceremonies  of  wor- 
ship, with  the  administration  and  police  of  ecclesiastical  govern- 
ment, the  Protestant  traveller  will,  if  he  be  consistent,  abandon 
to  the  taste,  the  feelings,  and  the  judgment  of  the  public;  certain 
t!iat,iiD  ibrrn  or  ritual  contrary  to  these  grapd  agents  in  human 
atfdirs,by  whatever  authority  it  may  be  supported,  will  long  prevail 
ui^Miy  country.  If  we  examine  the  religion  of  Italy  upon  these 
pritidpltss,  we  shall  Und  much  to  praise,  and  something  perhaps 
to  admire* 


"  thtt  I  wish,  not  only  to  apply  tlie  term  harbarous  to  the  language,  b»t  to 
Mteild  it  still  fkrtlier,  to  matrf  of  its  loothors,  who  surpassed  the  barbarians  in 
beittettm,  vtA  fenced  a  project  tridch  trotxld  have  sAiocked  the  Godis  and  Van* 
driii  AunndVes.  This  atrti«>classical  project  was  no  otter  Aan  the  total  aup- 
]|^esdM  Of  Uttt  ancient  languages,  by  excluding  them  from  the  regular  course  of 
foifltthfld  studies,  and  snbstitutidg  in  their  "place  lectures  on  Frendi  literature, 
nrn^enatics,  chemistry,  Ax.  The  disposition  of  the  present  government  in 
Fnmoe  is  expressed,  «ord  its  motives  are  pointed  oiit  wtth  satjrical  delicacrf,  in 
the  dedtcativn  cf  a  woit:  jtrst  published,  enftfded,  Herarianensia^  by  Sir  Wittiam 
Brsmmond  and  R.  Walpole,  Esq^ 
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In  attendance  cm  publio  worship^  the  Italians  ate  ibnureraftUj 
fegular,  and  though'  such  constant  attendaQoe  majjr  not  be 
considered  as  a  obtain  evid^ice  of  sincere  iaith,  jret  .every 
leader  of  reflection  will  admit,  that  it  is  iiiqQmpatible  ivkh 
either  infidelity  or  indifference.  These  latter  viepi  are  indeed 
i^y  rare  in  this  country,  and  entirdy  canfined  to  a  feor  tndi* 
viduals  of  the  higher  class,  and  to  soioie  officers  in  the  army,  wiio 
resigning  their  religion  with  their  patriotism,  :hare:nieanly  con- 
descended to  adopt  the  fashions  find  the  opdnibns  of  revoki^ 
tionary  France.  Interest,  the  only  motive  that  can  induce  men 
to  act  in  opposition  to  their  conviotioband  fee^ngs,  (Teaches 
only  a  few  ostensiUe  characters,  and  excepting  und^  ^atuAn 
persecuting  governments,  cannot  extend  to  the  multitude. 

Nor  is  the  devotion  of  the  Italian  confined  to  public  service. 
The  churches  are  almost  always  dpetiJ;  pwsons  of  regulaf  iife^atld 
of  independent  circumstances  generally  vi^it  some  or  6tR^i<  of 
them  every  day;  and  individuals  of  all  couditioris  maj  fee 
seen  at  all  hours,  on  their  knoes,  IkuoiUy  aflf^riog  :up  fthw 
prayers  at  the  throne  of  mercy.  Such  infftances  of  unalSBiGtied 
devotion  often  melt  the  heart  of  the  pious  traveller,  and  have, 
not  unfrequently,  extorted  an  approving  eJ^clawatipo  ifrQifik  ob- 
servers in  other  respects  blinded  by  early  pi«^]ca,.Qr  indaiBfid 
by  polemic  animosity.  If  the  Fead^r  be  inclined  to  condenm 
such  practices  as  superstitious  or  as  fhvourable  to  idleness,  let 
him  open  the  Gospel  first,  and  examine  well  botfcits  wordsiaPJ^  its 
spirit ;  then  let  him  consid^  how  many  ^sujaufaas  ftre^  tf iiSnd 
away  by  the  busiest  and  most  active  in  the  course  of  the  ^ayy 
and  finally  let  him  remember  how  many  cares  corrode  the 
human  heart,  which  He  only,  who  wove  its  tissue,  can  remove 
or  mitigate,    l^e  number  of  penods  who  OMiefte  the  sacra- 
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ment^  and  the  becoming  gravity  of  their  deportment  on  this 
solemn  occasion,  will  be  another  source  of  edification  to  a 
sinceie  Christian,  who,  of  whatsoever  denomination  he  may  be^ 
must  always  rejoice  in  seeing  this  affecting  Rite,  often  renewed 
and  duly  frequented*  I  say  nothing  of  the  numberless  religioiis 
practices  interwoven  in  the  life  of  an  Italian,  and  incorporated 
with  the  whole  business  and  very  substance  of  his  existence, 
because  I  am  aware  that  they  are  regarded  by  the  bulk  of  injr 
readers  aB  marks  rather  of  superstition  than  of  piety*. 

£xtemal  practices,  I  know  full  well,  have  been  often  em- 
ployed by  the  hypocrite  as  a  convenient  mask,  and  still  more 


*  One  observatioD,  however,  I  must  make,  in  c<mjttnction  with  a  veiy  learned 
and  pious  prelate  of  the  Established  Church,  that  such  occasional  memorandums 
are  too  much  neglected  in  England,  and  that  he  who  observes  them  with  prudence 
and  discrimination  performs  a  rational  and  useful  act  of  Christian  devotion.*  *  In 
fiu^t,  when  an  Italian,  passing  before  a  crucifix,  takes  off  his  hat,  he  means  not 
to  honour  the  wood  or  the  bronze  of  which  the  image  maj  be  composed,  but 
to  express  his  reverence  and  gratitude  towards  the  sacred  person  thus  repre- 
sented in  the  attitude  of  a  victim.  When  he  shews  a  similar  respect  to  a 
picture  of  the  Virgin,  he  means  not  to  adore  a  creature,  but  to  express  his  vene- 
Mtioii  for  the  most  perfect  model  of  virgin  modestj,  and  of  maternal  fondness, 
pn  record  in  the  holj  Writings*  As  for  the  Eucbaristic  Elements,  whatsoever 
opinion  may  be  entertained  of  their  mjstic  nature,  yet  they  are  universally  ac- 
knowledged to  be  the  most  sacred  and  the  most  impressive  symbols  of  the  suffer- 
ings and  death  of  the  Redeemer;  the  respect,  therefore,  shewn  to  them,  in  which 
deficiency  is  perhaps  more  blameaUe  than  excess,  must  rather  edify  than  offend  a 
4evout  and  sensible  christain. 


*  Bishop  Butler's  Chaige  to  the  Cleigy  of  Durban^ 
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frequently,  perhaps,  abused  by  the  libertine  as  a  compensation 
and  excuse;  but  I  conceive  that  notwithstanding  such  perversion 
of  motive,  they  are,  when  generally  observed,  a  proof  convinc- 
ing and  satisfactory  of  the  sincCTity  and  activity  of  national 
faith. 

» 

But  to  turn  from  the  exterior  of  religion  to  practices  more 
•connected  with  its  internal  and  most  essential  qualities,  and 
consequently  better  adapted  to  the  feelings  of  Englishmen  in 
general,  1  will  venture  to  assert,  that  no  country  exhibits  more 
splendid  examples  of  public  benevolence,  or  furnishes  monar 
affecting  instances  of  private  charity  than  Italy.  Christiaa 
countries,  in  general  (for  there  are  some  exceptions)  and  our 
own  in  particular  are  not  deficient  in  the  number  and  endow* 
ments  of  public  establishments  for  the  relief  of  su£ering  huma--. 
nity;  but  even  in  this  respect,  whoever  has  visited  and  examined 
in  detail  the  hospitals  of  Home,  Naples,  Genoa,  Venice,  and 
Milan,  Will  readily  admit,  that  Italy  has  the  honourable  ad- 
vantage of  surpassing  all  the  kingdoms  of  Europe  in  the  number 
and  the  magnificence  of  her  charitable  foundations.  To  describe 
these  edifices  in  detail  would  require  a  separate  work  of  consi^ 
derable  extent^  and  it  will  be  sufficient  perhaps  to  inform  the 
reader,  that  there  is  no  disease  of  body,  no  distress  of  mind,  no 
visitation  of  Providence,  to  which  the  human  form  is  liable 
from  its  first  appearance  till  its  final  deposition  in  the  grave, 
which  is  not  relieved  with  tenderness  and  provided  for,  if  beyond 
relief,  with  a  prodigality  of  charity  seldom  witnessed  elsewhere*. 


*  It  has  been  justlj  observed,  that  beneficent  establishments  owe  their  origin 
to  Christianitjr,  and  that  the  Greeks  and  even  the  Romans^  howsoever  humane  in 
VOL.  II.  3  X 
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However^  one  or  tiro  instances  may  be  necessary  for  explam-^ 
tion.  We  have  in  England  such  establishments  as  Foundting 
Hospitals,  but  every  body  kqows  what  interest  and  recommen- 
dation is  necessary  to  introduce  an  unfortunate  infant  into  sucK 
asyhims.  In  many  of  the  great  towns  of  Italy,  and  m  several 
of  the  smaller,  such  hospitals  may  be  found,  and  to  avoid  the 
evils  of  expofiiure  with  regard  to  the  child,  and  to  spare  the 
delicacy  or  the  pride  of  the  parent,  a  box  or  case  opens  to  the 
street,  turning  on  a  pivot  in  which  any  in&nt  may  be  placed  at 
any  hour,  and  upon  ringing  a  bell,  to  give  notice  within,  is  im-» 
mediately  admitted  without  recommendation  or  inquiry.  One 
request  only  is  made  to  the  parent,  and  that  is  to  annex  a  paper 
to  inform  the  adaunistrators  whether  tb^  child  be  baptized  or 
not,  and  whether  there  be  any  wish  ta  acknawledge  it  at  anjp 
future  period. 

The  hospital  of  Si.  Mi^haelj  situated  in  the  Ripa^  Grandcy  on 
the  banks  of  the  Tiker^  is  perhaps  unequalled  in  its  extent,  en* 
dowment,,  and  HtiHty.    Its  front  spreads  along  the  Fiv^  skle, 


some  respects,  had  little  or  no  idea  of  such  methods  of  relief.  The  onlj  institu^ 
tieo,  or  rathe*  reguklion,  Ikat  bears  any-  resenblaiiaeto  aaj  hranck  of  der  paUie 
eh^itifos  U  tke  ff^oymw  «M^  bji  Tnjw  foi(  ^e  ediiiciiUoii  of  tlie  ehSdreip  oC  tb^ 
poor  in  Hoine  fifrsl,.  tnd  af^rwArds  eartended  to  lifdy  at  large.  The  yoonger 
Pljny  ezftols  this  institution  with  becoming  eloquence.  The  mode  in  which  the 
expence  was  defhijed  deserves  to  be  recorded.  The  legal  interest  of  money  wa& 
then  twelve  per  eent.y  the  Emperor  lent  monej  to  such  landholders  as  wished  to^ 
borrow  at  five  fler  cent.,  obl%ing  them  to  pay  the  interest  into  an  office  opened 
for  the  purpose.  As  the  interest  was  low,  the  number  of  bcnrrowers  was  great^ 
and  the  fiinds  supefabtrndant-.-^-Br^ftfr,  N^e  in  SuppUmenty  Hist  Ub.  v.-* 
Plin,  Pmeg.  %x^. 
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five  biiftdr^  feet  in  kngth^  and  fifty  ki  height ;  to  it  aire  atiheted 
a  uu^mficeot  church,  a  copious  library,  schoob  and  work  rooms. 
It  admits  faundlings,  orphans,  and  friendless  children,  decayed 
tradesmen,  tine^worn  servants,  and  the  aged  of  all  description^, 
:whea  forlorn  and  helpless.  The  latter  it  supplies  ^ith  every 
assistance  spiritual  and  corpora),  necessary  to  their  years  and 
iofirmities.  The  former  are  nursed,  educated,  instructed  in 
languages  or  trades,  as  their  abilities  and  dispositions  seem  to 
require^  and  when  they  have  learned  some  art  or  method 
of  procuring  a  livdihood,  they  are  dismissed  from  the  hos- 
pital with  a  complete  suit  of  clothes,^  and  a  sum  of  money 
amounting  to  five  pounds.  Both  sexes  are  admitted,  but 
lodgoA  in  diflbrent  wings^  of  the  hospital,  and  kept  carefully 
separate  even  in  the  church* 

I  pass  o^&  in  silence  the  superb  Hospital  of  ^.  John  Lateran^ 
occupying  one-half  of  the  vast  pafetce  annexed  to  that  cathedral, 
and  contaiining  six  hundred  pati^i4:s^;  and  the  numberless 
similar  estabhidiments  that  truly  ^^ace  and  almost  conseci^ate 
the  fourteen  regioM^  or  districts  of  this  parent  ofi  cities,  the 
Capital  of  the  duistiaa  and  civilized  world*. 

On  the  subject  of  hoiq)itals  I  shall  only  add,  that  in  many  of 
them  the  sidk  are  attended,  and  tibe  ignorant  instructed,   by 


*  It  is  with  reglrettHat  I  feel  myself  obliged  to  add,  tUat  tlie  licentiousneBs  of 
tlie  French  scddien,  and  the  rapacity  of  their  generals,  have  nearly  stripped  tha 
Reanan  hespitdr  of  aH  their  Amiiiure,  not  excepting  bedsteads,  doors,  and  even 
windows ;  and  what  is  still  more  distressing,  because  irremediable,  almost  ex- 
hausted the  fiuds  bjr  which,  they  had  been  supported,  by  dndning  the  puhlie 
treasury  and  destroying^  the-cradit  of  the  State. 
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persons  who  devote  themselves  voluntarily  to  that  disgusting  and 
laborious  task,  and  perform  it  with  a  tenderness  and  a  delicacy 
'  which  personal  attachment,  or  the  still  more  active  and  disin*- 
terested  principle  of  Christian  charity,  is'  alone  capable  of  in- 
spiring. But,  besides  these  public  establishments,  there  are  be- 
nevolent institutions,  which,  though  properly  speaking  of  a 
private  nature,  are  widely  spread  and  extensively  felt ;  I  allude 
to  confratemitiesy  or  to  use  a  more  classical  appellation,  Soda^ 
Uties.  These  Sodalitiesj  or  as  the  name  implies.  Companies,  are 
formed  by  the  voluntary  agreement  of  a  certain  number  of 
charitable  persons,  who  unite  together  in  order  to  relieve  more 
effectually  some  particular  species .  of  distress.  Thus,  one  of 
these  benevolent  societies  devotes  its  attention  to  the  waats  of 
humble  but  decent  families,  and  contrives  to  administer  its  alms 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  supply  their  necessities,  and  yet  spare  their 
honourable  feelings.  Another  pays  off  debts  contracted  under 
the  pressure  of  unavoidable  distress,  and  restores  the  industrioi» 
sufferer  to  liberty  and  to  labour.  A  third  undertakes  to  visit  gads, 
and  to  furnish  means  of  comfort  to  such  prisoners  as  are  friendless 
and  forsaken.  A  fourth  discovers  the  obscure  and  forlorn  sick, 
supplies  them  with  medicines  and  professional  assistance ;  if  they 
recover,  affords  them  nutritive  food  while  in  a  state  of  conva- 
lescence; if  they  die,  pays  the  expences  of  their  funeral  and 
accompanies  them  with  decent  ceremony  to  the  grave.* 

~  As  I  do  not  mean  to  enumerate  all  these  humane  and  truly 
Christian  associations,  I  pass  over  in  silence  those  who  make  it 


*  The  reader  may  recollect,  that  several  of  these  charitable  societies  have  bees 
enuBMorated  in  the  account  given  of  the  Hospitals  at  Naples. 
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their  object  to  instruct  ignorant  youth  and  to  portion  virgin  inno^ 
cence;  I  need  only  say,  that  every  want  and  every  misfortune 
are  certain  of  meeting  with  corresponding  assistance  from  some 
band  or  other  of  generous  brethren;  and  the  traveller  who  con- 
templates the  unwearied  exertions  of  so  many  individuals  united 
for  such  noble  purposes  will  be  obliged  to  acknowledge,  that  in 
no  country  has  charity  assumed  so  many  formis,  or  tried  so  many 
arts,  to  discover  and  to  assuage  the  complicated  varieties  of 
human  misery.  These  associations  are  composed  principally  of 
the  middling  classes,  because  in  all  countries  these  classes  possess 
the  greatest  share  of  virtue  and  of  compassion;  yet,  the  most 
exalted  characters  for  rank,  fortune,  and  talents,  enrol  their 
names  among  them,  and  frequently  distinguish  tliemselves  by 
their  zeal  and  by  their  activity  in  the  career  of  benevolence.  On 
all  public  occasions,^it  is  true,  the  members  wear  a  dress  that  dis- 
guises and  levels  all  ranks,  under  an  appearance,  grotesque  and 
ridiculous  perhaps  in  the  eyes  of  a  stranger,  but  very  well  con- 
trived to  stifle  that  vanity  which  is  so  often  the  stimulus  and  the 
bane  of  public  generosity. 

From  these  superabundant  funds  of  public  and  private  cha- 
rities, the  poor  of  Italy,  a  class  more  numerous  there  than  inr 
most  other  countries,  owing  in  general  to  its  great  population, 
and  in  particular  to  the  stagnating  commerce,  the  declining  ma- 
nufactures, and  the  narrow  policy  of  many  of  its  States,  are  sup- 
ported with  comfort  to  themselves  and  with  a  certain  sense  of  in- 
dependence, without  the  oppressive  burthen  of  poor  rates,  so 
inadequate  to  their  object  and  so  galling  to  the  community. 

After  these  details,  in  which  I  am  not  conscious  of  exaggera- 
tion or  of  misrepresentation^,  I  think  myself  warranted  in  con« 
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eluding,  that  a  Religioa  whidi  thus  manifests  its  influence  by  so 
4n?iDy  effusiom  of  devotion,  and  by  so  many  deeds  of  bene- 
volence, must  be,  or  I  know  not  what  can  be,  true  genuine 
Christianity. 

Before  I  drop  this  subject,  it  may  be  proper  to  say  something 
en  the  attention  paid  to  the  instruction  of  youth  in  Italy,  as  we 
have  been  assured  by  several  travellers,  tliat  the  lower  classes  in 
that  country  are  not  only  neglected  but  purposely  kept  in  a 
state  of  Ignorance:  but  in  this,  as  in  many  other  instances, 
such  writers  either  have  allowed  themselves  to  be  blinded  by 
their  prejudices,  or  have  given  thdir  opinion  without  the  degree 
of  observation  reqiusite  to  ascertain  ils  accuracy.  In  oppo- 
sition to  this  partial  and  injurious  representation,  I  shall  state 
<^e  following  facts.  In  the  daooesa  of  Mikmy  or  to^  speak  more 
properly,  in  the  vast  tr^t  of  country,  inokided  between  the 
Alps  and  the  Apennimes,  and  subject  to  the  vi^tation  of  the 
archi^seopal  See  of  MUan^  in  every  parochial  chwch  the  bdl 
tolls  at  two  o'clock  on  every  Sunday  in  the  year,  and  all  the 
youth  of  the  parish  assemble  in  the  church :  the  girls  are  placed 
on  one  sidr^,  the  boys  on  the  other:  they  are  then^  divided  into 
classes  according  to.  their  ages  and  their  pFOgress,  and  instructed 
either  by  the  clergy  attached  to  the  churchy  or  by  pious  pemons 
xfhQ  voluntarily  devote  their  tiaae  to  this  most  useful  employment; 
whiio  the  pastor  hiaaself  goes  from*  class  to  class^  examines  some- 
times one,  sQEnetknes  anot^it^  and'  closes  the  whole  at  four 
o'clock  by  a  catechistical  discout^.  The  writer  fii*st  observed 
this  mode  of  ins(;ructioA  at  Desensano^  on  the  borders  of  the 
Lago  di  Gardaj  then  at  Mantua^  and  finally,  in  the  Cathedral 
of  Milari^  whose  imm^^se  nave  and  aisles,  almost  equal  in 
extent  to  St.  Peter's,  were  then  crowded  with  youths  and  with 
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children.  He  was  struck  more  than  once  with  the  great  readi** 
iies8  of  the  answers^  and  often  edified  by  the  patience  and  the 
assiduity  of  the  teachers. 

In  other  parts  of  Italy  children  are  catechised  regularly,  and 
almost  invariably  in  the  parish  church  by  their  pastor,  and  be- 
sides these  general  instructions  every  young  person  is  obliged  to 
attend  a  course  of  instroction  for  some  months  previous  to  the 
first  Communion,  and  again. before  Confirmation.  It  may 
perhaps  be  asked^  what  the  catechisms  contain,  and  whether 
they  are  compiled  with  judgment  and  discretion.  As  I  have 
several  of  these  little  elementary  books  in  my  poasession,  I  sAq 
enabled  to  answer  that  ihe^j  contain  an  eupktnation  of  the$ 
Creed,  the  Commandments,  the  Lord^s  Prayer,  and  the  Sdo^ak 
ments,  and  have  oftentimes  annexed  an  account  of  the  festivals, 
fasts,  and  public  ceremonies,  so  that  whatever  redundancies 
the  Protestant  reader  may  find  in  the  compilatian,  he  can  never 
complain  of  the  omission  or  of  the  neglect  of  essentials.  The 
truth  is,  and  in  spite  of  prejudice  it  must  be  spoken,  the 
Italian  common  people  are,  to  say  the  least,  full  as  well' 
acquainted  with  the  truths,  the  duties,  and  the  motives  of 
religion  as  the  same  class  in  England,  and  instances  of  very 
gre^s  ignorance  seldom  occur  unless  in^  the  superabundant  popii* 
lation  of  great  towns  and  of  overgrown  Capitals.  It  is,  I  know^ 
generally  believed  that  the  principal  source  of  feligious  infor- 
mation is  shut  up  in  Italy,  (and  indeed  in  all  catholic  countries,) 
by  the  prohibition  of  translated  Bibles;  but  this^  opinion,  though 
supported  by  the  united  authonty  of  the  pulpit  and  of  the  pi^ss^ 
is  fbunded  upon  a  slight  mistake.  Translations^  when  supposed 
to  alter  the  sense  or  to  degrade  the  dignity  of  the^  saened  Writings,, 
(and  many  such  have  been  circulated  in  most  countries,)  are  pro* 
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bibited;  when  considered  as  tolerably  accurate,  they  are  allowed 
and  encouraged.  Of  the  latter  description,  an  Italian  transljation 
exists,  penned  with  great  elegance,  and  recommended  to  public 
perusal  by  no  less  than  papal  authority. 

After  this  impartial  exposition,  I  think  it  may  be  fairly  con- 
cluded, and  my  reader,  if  one  single  spark  of  christian  charity 
glows  in  his  bosom,  will  rejoice  in  the  conclusion ;  in  the  first 
place,  that  in  a  country  thus  superabounding  in  works  of  bene- 
volence, the  spirit  of  charity,  that  characteristic  mark  of  ge- 
Buine  Christianity,  must  be  alive  and  active ;  and  in  the  second 
place,  that  a  nation,  furnished  with  so  many  means  of  instruct 
tion,  cannot  perish  through  ignorance  of  the  saving  doctrines  of 
the  Gospel. 

But  many  of  my  readers  may  exclaim,  with  surprize  and  im- 
patience: What!  are  then  the  accounts  of  Italian  superstition 
and  bigotry,  which  we  have  so  often  read  and  so  often  laughed 
at,  all  false?  •  Is  there  no  idolatry  in  Italy,  no  priestcraft, 
no  abuse?  Surely,  our  author  must  be  blinded  by  his  partiality, 
and,  in  his  enthusiasm,  extend  his  admiration  even  to  the  ab- 
surdities and  the  deformities  of  its  corrupted  religion.  Without 
doubt,  the  author  has  his  prejudices,  and  may  be  influenced  not 
a  little  perhaps  by  his  enthusiasm ;  but  his  prejudices  and  his 
enthusiasm  lean,  he  hopes,  towards  benevolence,  and  prompt 
him  to  pity  and  to  excuse  the  errors  of  his  fellow  creatures. 
He  abandons  to  Burnet^  Addison,  Misson,  &c.  and  to  the 
herd  of  travellers  who  follow  their  traces,  the  task  of  inflaming 
animosity,  and  of  working  up  the  zeal  of  the  reader  into  fury  by 
misconceived  and  overcharged  descriptions.  He  wishes  to  lull 
the»e  stormy  passions  to  rest,  to  reconcile  his  reader  to  his  fellow 
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creatures  beyond  the  Alps,  and  to  prevail  upon  l^m  to  extend  to 
their  abuses  and  their  weaknesses  srfme  portion  of  that  indulgence, 
which  he  seldom  refuses  to  the  absurdities  and  the  follies  that,  now 
and  then,  attract  his  attention  at  home.  To  answer  the  above- 
mentioned  query,  therefore,  many  abuses,  without  doubt,  may 
be  observed  in  Italy;  some  priestcraft,  if  by  priestcraft  be 
meant  an  interested  attempt  to  work  upon  the  simple  piety  of 
the  people,  but  I  believe  and  trust,  no  idolatry.  It  may  here 
perhaps  be  expected,  that  I  shall  amuse  my  readers  with  a  long 
enumeration  of  ridiculous  pictures,  wonder-working  images, 
all-powerful  indulgencies;  exhibit  to  their  delighted  eyes,  a 
grotesque  line  of  friars^ 

White^  black,  and  grey,  and  all  their  trumpery ; 

and  close  the  whole  with  an  authentic  document,  giving  pardon 
to  past,  present,  and  future  sins.  No!  I  have  too  great  a  respect 
for  the  public  understanding  at  present  to  insult  it  with  such 
trash,  and  shall  endeavour  to  present  to  it,  as  a  better  enter- 
tainment, some  reflections  on  the  origin,  progress,  and  probable 
reformation  of  these  abuses. 

In  the  regions  of  the  South,  where  the  sky  is  bright  and 
nature  beautiful,  where  the  heart  is  warm  and  the  imagination 
active,  external  demonstrations  have  ever  been  employed  to  ex- 
press feelings  too  big  for  utterance,  and  external  shews  introduced 
to-  convey  impressions  and  excite  sentiments  grand  and  sublime, 
beyond  the  reach  of  ordinary  language.  The  demonstrations  of 
respect  used  anciently  in  the  East,  are  well  known ;  nor  is  it 
necessary  to  recall  to  the  recollection  of  the  reader  the  passages 
in  the  Book  of  Genesis,  which  represent  Abraham  prostrate 
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fefefor^  his  gttfeb,  bt  jfacob  sit  Ifefe  fefct  of  ESaU,  ^  J)Ostute  of 
res|)eebi  aftidrigst  uA  ei[el\isiVely  cottfited  to  the  t^orthip  of  the 
Alinighty.  It  is  fequally  superfluous  tO  observe,  that  the  legi*- 
I'dtof  bf  Ihfe  Je#Si  actihg  to(iter  lh6  itahitdiate  idgpifetioil  of 
H^vehj  sb  fA![  huitioUred  tl^  vnietM  (bhdness  fer  sh^W)  tts  «» 
jJresdribfe  niiny  ftiinut^  bbs^vanci^s  &nd  ift  annual  ^'ucbi^sic^ 
of  ^bmpbus  feihlftltitoiis;  1?he  Oreeki  ^hatfed  thfe  pfesiionS  mi 
Ihe  propensities  bf  tfefeit  Asiatic  faeigWbbui^,  And  displayed  tte^li- 
feStte  for  ^dg^ailtry  "priticipally  iii  !th^r  GaBaes,  whifeh  W3m  in 
fiict  their  ytkt\y  piibhvi  ni€f6tihg&,  Vrhere  the  hatkmal  %iAmu 
knd  charkctfei-  ^^e  i^xWbited  W  the  grdatesl  iadVahtage. 

The  Romans,  a  more  warlike  and  a  more  solemn  people, 
loved  pomp  equally  WiA  feWiiployea  tt  bet^feiTj  aWd  confining  it  to 
the  grand  objects  that  occupied  exclusively  their  thoughts,  to  Con- 
tjWesl  and  lUiUgibil,  ffife^  disj>!Ayied  it  ih  the  ftiufiftphs  of  their 
hei'dSes  a'nA  in  the'i^roifship  of  their  gods.  Bdtt  ivIieJi  ttfe  Sbcce^ftA 
ibVisfdns  of  liie  !>Arbirians  hted  for  '^v^  ^jioseld  the  *«fftg  Iseiri^  b!f 
'the  terineii:;  atadVhbii  dhfiistianity  ^kd.  'present  objects  ififiu 
A^tdy  1110^6  ^utoTiiiie  aiid  YiKn^  slWM  for  the  ^Stetfci^  ttf  Ae  tetM*, 
then  religion  became  their  only  occupai^ob,^M  took  possr^si^bf 
their  minds,  not  as  a  principle  only,  but  as  a  domineering  passion, 
that  daiined  for  itseff  the  tribute  df  all  their  taaeWte  attA  of  all 
their  fkcuTties.  Then,  "llhe  spacious  basilifcfe  Hv-ere  bpeaeA  foi-  'flife 
a'SSemb'lies  Of  tlife  Ikithftil,  and  the  forsafktti  tettiples  converted 
into  dhuVclie^  ;  fllfeli^ts  iJhaft  ^recreded  ihe  Book  ttf  Laws  and 
the  ft^fetor,  'tldW  theved  'before  the  '<3dspdls  and  'the  Bishbp ; 
tlie  "Solemn  'tonfe  of  tragic  decfaflaiatibn  Vtt-e  adapted  to  the 
lecture  of  the  Holy  ^6kB,  iahd  the  Psalftis  'tiined  to  the  modtiv 
lati6n*s  of  thb  ^Gie^k  dhdrusses.  To  this  ttiagnifiOehfce  ir^re 
superadded  thfe  silent  btft  iriipressiVe  charms  bf'order  and  of  deco- 
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rum  r€igBii)g«w4i$i^F)^oy^jap  j^mie0^a#9$^|^ly;  the  ^^efr 
able  appearance  of  the  cl^gy«  pl/0jtlvG4  i@  -^^^i  9^4  >^9Pg^  ^ 
a  semicircle  behind  the  altar,  and  at  their  head  the  majestic 
form  of  ^beir  ^gi^d  ppntilf,  TfioowBed  p/er^ap^  ^i|ce  for  his  pj^o 
tity,  for  hi?  wisdom,  pi^  fyt  his  ^Q<5yAeflp^,.  Tl?ie  cirpM^,  ^ 
the  tteitee  wjtJpp^t  doufrt,  feaye  /exhibijl^  fflftRX  ^  gay  «fc|PV> 
wd  the  teimf»}e  of  Jupit^  (^itoIin,vs  }m  h?^  tkl^  ^t^9^^f  V^9^y 
»»o^e  pageanjt;  b^t.iJt^ay  heque^f^^  jir^thi(er,^iflcieip,t  B^fflfi 
ever  witQies^ed  a  gi^^ifKler  spectacj^  th^a  ^a|;  d^pI^yQ4  ^  t^ 
iUiui9iaate4  Q^the<}f  al  of  Jthe  Y^icfffx  qff.  t^  pight  pf  the  J^g^- 
vity,  or  in  thf  lyateJian  jE^iljic^  oj^  ^  ffiQX^^ig^r^  y^g^  of  ^ 
Eegwrectipp. 

As  years  of  w^  an4  f^  deva^ion  roj^.^n  si\c\g^y,^y,  % 
prospect  of  t^?  Ro^ap  .worl4  fJjuji^Qe^  p^igi^  flmi.4  nvjgje;  ^ 

forwn  was  deserted,  ^  wow  ^?kd  .the4j?€?rt'!?P  lK«re  ,cjl98^d^  jl^^e 
temples  Wiere  p^^it  >up  ^r  jev/er,  .4ii\d  ^7491  ,tl^  ysry  ,t$t)e}ar  j^ffffs- 
ties  of  the  c^gmpice  VKirie  ifbr^t^n.  In  ,th^  ^^  t^id'f^^r  $^W 
of  depression,  the  Basilicae  f^o^  jreiji^auved  .Qpf^,  ,t^  Qp]y  |i|l^c^ 
of  public  resort,  the  only  r<etreat  dprq^  PV^NI^  jip|ii9^y;,  W<h^e  ^e 
mind  was  soothed  by  the  :GOQSo^ai^n8,  ,a^  the  e^^^  4l^^f^ 
with  the  sol^nnities,  qf  |leligi(^.  JKn  tlivese^^anctqarie^  the  Rq* 
mans  ass^nbled  with  compl^peocy ;  iJi^epe,  tcee  ^^jfa  r^H^r!^ 
rian  intnision*  they  heard  the  If^vgli^ge  ^u^  Jpi^)e;ld,1;^e  ve^^i^et^fi 
of  their  fathers;  theire  they  ^aw  and  v^po^fvl^d  ^  ^th^^r  ,clei^ 
and  in  their  prelates  tlie  grave  fin4  digni^^  de^ortctieii^t  of  Jj^e 
magistrates  of  ancient  Rome ;  and  th^ie  it^ey  yrwe  ,Gf^\ei;^a^fi^ 
with  pomps  and  ceremcuies,  pure,  calm,  and  hply^  tl^^t  jnelted 
and  improved  the  heart,  while  they  captivated  tlte  fien^^  ^ja4  F^ce 
by  that  circumstance  alone  far  mpre  impressive  apd  mpre  dqli^t- 
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ful  than  the  impure,  turbulent,  and  often  inhuman  exhibitions 
of  the  circus  and  of  the  amphitheatre. 

The  invaders  themselves,  however  fierce  and  intracta:ble  at 
first,  were  gradually  tamed  and  civihzed  by  the  climate,  by  the 
arts,  by  the  manners,  and,  above  all,  by  the  religion  of  the  Ro- 
inans,  and  embraced  its  doctrines,  not  with  the  zeal  of  converts 
only,  but  with  the  impetuosity  and  the  passion  that  characterize 
the  proceedings  of  barbarians.  The  conversion  of  these  half 
savages  gave,  as  may  be  supposed,  a  new  and  a  stronger  im- 
pulse to  the  national  propensities,  and  sometimes  made,  not 
reli^on  only,  but,  as  is  natural  to  unpolished  niinds,  its  exterior 
and  sensible  form  the  grand  object  of  their  thoughts  and  of 
their  devotion.  Hence,  to  build,  to  ornament,  and  to  endow 
churches;  to  increase  the  number  of  the  clergy,  and  to  found 
monasteries;  to  discover  relics,  and  to  deposit  them  in  splendid 
shrines ;  to  lengthen  the  service  by  new  offices,  and  to  swell  the 
ritual  with  fresh  ceremonies;  to  invent  pomps  more  magnificent, 
and  habits  more  dazzling,  became  the  occupation  of  the  clergy, 
the  ambition  of  nobles,  and  the  pride  of  sovereigns.  It  is  in- 
deed much  to  be  lamented,  that  while  Zeal  increased.  Taste  was 
on  the  decline;  and  that  many  of  the  institutions  and  the  in- 
ventions of  the  seventh  and  the  succeeding  ages,  though  intended 
to  grace,  too  frequently  disfigure  the  exterior  of  Religion,  and 
instead  of  increasing  degrade  its  majesty.  The  truth  is,  that 
the  language  of  signs,  like  that  of  words,  may  be  overcharged 
with  ornament,  and  that,  in  both,  overstrained  attempts  to  catch 
the  Beautiful  or  to  reach  the  Sublime^  generally  terminate  in 
littleness  and  in  absurdity.  We  accordingly  find,  that  the  same 
bad  taste  which  encumbered  the  ritual  with  petty  observances, 
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infected  the  style  of   the  times,   and    filled  it  with  obscure 
allusions,  far-fetched  metaphors,  and  turgid  epithets. 

This  evil  continued  to  increase  with  the  ignorance  and  the 
barbarism  of  the  times,  filling  the  church  with  new  orders,  and 
deforming  divine  service  with  new  rites,  new  dresses,  new  festivals^ 
and  new  devotions;  till  the  revival  of  taste  in  the  fifteenth  cen-^ 
tury  first  checked  the  abuse,  and  has  ever  since  been  employed^ 
gradually,  but  effectually,  in  driving  the  holy  Vandals  off  the 
stage,  and  in  clearing  the  ritual  of  the  accumulated  lumber  of 
the  seven  preceding  centuries.  Under  the  secret  influence  of 
this  improving  spirit,  absurd  relics,  formerly  honoured  with  ill- 
placed  though  well-meant  reverence,  are  now  left  to  moulder 
unnoticed  in  their  shrines ;  petty  forms  of  devotion  are  gradu* 
ally  falling  into  disutie ;  the  ornaments  of  the  church  are  assum* 
ing  a  more  dignified  appearance;  the  number  of  hoUdays  intro- 
duced among  barbarians,  who  had  little  to  employ  their  time 
but  war  and  rapine,  has  been  diminished  and  adapted  to  the 
more  active  genius  of  a  civilized  nation ;  and  the  police  and 
external  discipline  of  the  church  is  gradually  fashioning  itself 
to  the  feelings  aiid  the  wants  of  modern  society. 

The  number  of  ecclesiastical  persons  now  existing  in  Italy, 
though  an  abuse,  is  nevertheless  neither  such  an  absurdity 
nor  such  a  grievance  as  Englishmen  are  generally  apt  to  ima- 
gine it  to  be,  for  the  following  reason,  which,  though  very 
obvious,  has  not,  I  believe,  yet  occurred  to  any  of  our  professed 
travellers.  In  a  country,  where  the  population  is  immense^ 
and  all  that  population  of  the  same  religion,  it  will  be  admitted 
that  the  parochial  clergy  alone  are  not  sufficiently  numerous  to 
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ai!i9W«r  the  calls  wid  to  snp^y  all  the  religrous  wants  of  tbeir 
flocks;  especiidJy  when  the  mstnictioa  of  erearjr  child,  and  the 
visitation  of  every  sick  individual,  are  considered  as  essential 
petrte  of  parodiial  dut^;  aad  when  ev^y  penson  of  «very 
description,  of  an  age  captibSe  laf  camprebecidiiig  the  importance 
of  stich  a  dtfty,  i«  obliged  to  neceive  liie  sacrament  every  year  at 
or  iiear  t^  festival  of  Easten  Now;  as  it  h  impossible  per* 
flonaHy  to  fuitii  these  duties,  deputies  md  assistances  are  indi^*- 
pensably  Beoessary ;  and  who  are  better  •calculated  to  fill  such 
bumble <:tffioes  ika»  men  who  ask  m  raiary  and  refuse  »o  task; 
who,  *c<M%mt  with  the  necessaries  of  life,  such  as  the  ^somm^qui 
people  \]de,  am  always  ready  to  obey  the  oaJls  of  the  par-o- 
cbial  clergy,  and  to  rdieve  tiiem  in  the  dis(^rge  of  the  moiA 
labono(2s  and  burtbensocae  fcincdons?  Now,  such  ai^  *tbe 
imrs,  a  set  of  people  despised  and  much  teaduced  by  straagars^ 
but  in  trulih,  humble,  unassuming,  ^axid  dinnterested,  obligu;^ 
to  all  visitants,  and,  I  must  juld,  officiously  dltentiv^  ito  their 
foreign  oensore. 

Add  to  ^  circumstances  mentioxied  above,  that  a  consider*- 
able  part  of  the  population  of  Italy  is  spread  over  the  fastnesses, 
and  immersed  in  the  recesses,  of  the  Apennines,  and  not  un- 
frequently  separated  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  plain  by  barriei-s 
of  ice  and  snow.  When  in  these  londy  wilds,  the  traveller  disco- 
T^rs  rising  on  some  tufted  eminence  the  humble  spire  of  a  convent; 
or  when  from  the  midst  of  a  neighbouring  forest  he  hears  the  bell 
of  an  ancient  abbey  tolling  in  his  ear.  Religion  and  hospitality 
«eem  to  rise  before  him,  to  soften  the  savage  features  of  the  scene, 
and  to  inspire  hopes  of  protection  and  refreshment.  Seldom, 
1  believe,  are  these  hopes  disappointed.    In  the  rich  abbey,  he 
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may  loiter  day  after  day  and  still  find  hiB  presence  acceptable, 
and  his  hosts  entertaining:  in  the  bumble  convent  be  will  meet 
with  a  hearty  welcome,  be  introduced  into  the  best  9partmmU 
and  partake  of  their  very  best  fine.  If  he  stays,  he  confers  Bn 
obligation;  if  he  goes,  he  departs,  voti$  ei  mnimbwj  with  tb^ 
blessing  and  their  prayi»*s.  Such  acts  of  kindnesvi  remind  uf 
that  we  are  Christians  and  brothers,  and  in  spite  of  jceligi&w 
animosity  melt  and  delight  the  benevolent  heart. 

But  these  convents  are  supported  by  charity,  suad  may  h^e^m^ 
sidered  sus  an  encouragement  tx)  idleness,  a/nd  a  tax  tipon  Uie  mr 
dustrious  poor;  and  their  inhabitants  are  a  laey  set  of  tnexMliscanjtfig 
mere  drones  in  society,  always  ignorant,  often  debauched,  and 
ever  uselesis.    Such  is  tiie  language  of  many  traK/:eUerB,  And  of 
another  ckss  perhaps  equally  attached  to  truth  and  iull  as  enAer^ 
tainvng,  off  mMiy  tnovellists  and  ;maiiy  rpmanee  >wfi(teii:s.    JBkUt;, 
with  ail  diie  raspect  to  such  fomtidafble  autboriifties,   I  inm^ 
state  my  opiiwoih  »ot  (femed  in  the  doaet  but  founded  ^pmt 
local  obsenrMion.   These  ooswc^s  are  snppeiPted  by  cbara(ty,^t:is 
true;  but  that  charity  is  a  Tolantary  ;g»ft,  ppopoi^ned  to  the 
means  and  the inclinattionof  the  donor, -mid generally «drawn  fy^om^ 
the  stores  erf  the  tioh,  not  scraped  iron  :the  pittance  rof  the  ^ppotr. 
Their  inhabitants  ape  mendicants;  but  ^td^y  tvefimd  the  aIsqs 
which  they  collect,  with  interest,  into  the  common  fltook,  hj 
sharing  them  with  the  poor  and  the  cripple,  with  the  blind  <jwd 
the  sick,  with  the  houseless  pilgrim  and  the  benighted  wanderer. 
Thus  they  «p»re  their  countiy  the  ^expenoeiof  WQrkheu3es,  with 
all  their  prodigal  appeodagies;  atnd  Aheydrenderiitaistill  move  ivr 
pdtant  servioe,  in  preserving  it  firom  the  oppressive  ,  and  r«v^ 
accumulatiBg  bvrtboi  of  poorTates.    They  instruot  U^  ignorant, 
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they  visit  the  sick,  they  nurse  the  dying,  and  they  bury  the  dead ; 
employments,  silent  and  obscure  indeed,  but  perhaps  as  useful  to 
mankind  and  as  acceptable  to  the  Divinity,  as  the  bustUng  exer- 
tions of  many  a  traveller  and  the  voluminous  writings  of  many  an 
author.  Those  who  charge  them  with  ignorance  and  de- 
bauchery,  must  have  been  very  partial,  or  very  inconsiderate 
observers,  extending  the  defects  or  vices  of  a  few,  perhaps  lay- 
brothers,  (that  is,  servants  in  the  dress  of  the  order,)  to  the 
whole  body;  a  mode  of  reasoning  which  we  very  justly  reject, 
when  applied  to  our  own  country  and  to  its  corporations,  but 
which  we  are  very  apt  to  adopt  when  speaking  of  other  coun* 
tries  and  of  their  institutions. 

With  regard  to  information,  the  truth  is,  that  in  the  greater 
convents,  such  as  exist  in  cities,  a  traveller  is  certain  of  disco* 
vering,  if  he  chooses  to  inquire  for  them,  some  men  of  general 
eradition ;  and  he  will  find  the  brotherhood  at  large,  sometimes 
well  versed  in  Latin  and  Italian  literature,  and  always  in  Divi^^ 
nity,  the  peculiar  science  of  their  profession.  In  the  rural  con- 
vents, the  case  is  different.  Taste  and  learning  would  be  an 
encumbrance  to  a  friar,  doomed  for  life  to  associate  with 
rustics :  piety,  good  nature,  some  Latin,  and  a  thorough  know- 
ledge of  his  duty,  are  all  that  can  be  expected,  and  all  that 
the  traveller  will  find  among  these  humble  Fathers  of  the 
Desert. 

As  to  the  morality  of  convents,  we  must  form  our  opinion 
of  it  with  a  due  regard  to  their  number,  as  in  all  aggregate 
bodies  formed  of  human  beings  some  instances  must  be  found 
of  the  weakness  of  our  common  nature,  and  such  irregularities, 
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if  not  beyond  the  ordinary  proportion  of  frailty  inseparable 
from  the  best  establishments  in  similar  circumstances,  may 
claim  indulgence. 

Now,  though  instances  of  gross  immorality  are  sometimes  heard 
of,  and  occasional  deviations  are  perhaps  not  unfrequent,  yet,  on 
the  whole,  it  is  but  just  to  acknowledge,  that  piety  and  decorum 
generally  prevail  in  convents,  and  that  examples  of  devotion,  of 
holiness,  and  of  disinterestedness  are  frequent  enough  to  edify  the 
candid  observer,  whilst  they  obliterate  all  little  incidental  interrup- 
tions of  religious  regularity.  Extremes  of  vice  are  rare,  fortunately, 
in  all  ranks,  and  most  certainly  very  unusual  indeed  in  ecclesiastical 
corporations  of  every  description.  The  friar,  in  feet,  who  becomes 
a  slave  to  his  passions,  generally  flies  from  the  gloom  and  the  dis- 
cipline of  his  convent,  and  endeavours  to  lose  the  remembrance 
of  his  engagements  and  of  his  duties  in  the  bustle  and  the  dissi- 
pation of  ordinary  life.  In  fine,  I  may  venture  to  assure  the 
English  traveller,  that  he  may  pass  the  night  in  any  convent  in 
Italy  without  the  least  chance  of  being  alarmed  by  sounds  of 
midnight  revelry,  and  without  the  smallest  danger  from  the 
daggers  of  a  Schedoni^  SiBelloniy  or  of  any  such  hooded  ruffian; 
that  the  tolling  of  bells,  and  perhaps  the  swell  of  the  organ, 
may  chance  to  disturb  his  morning  slumbers,  and  some  bene- 
volent Father  Lorenzo  may  inquire,  rather  imseasonably,  about 
his  health  and  repose. 

Before  I  quit  this  subject  it  will  be  necessary  to  give 
the  reader  a  short  account  of  the  hierarchy  of  the  Church 
of  Italy,  and  the  different  orders  that  devotion  or  authority 
have  superinduced  in  the  course  of  ages  into  the  clerical 
order.     The  Pope,   as  primate,  presides  over  the  Church  of 
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Italy,  with  the  same  rights  and  prerogatives  as  accompany 
the  same  title  in  other  countries.  There  is  one  Patriarch  who 
resides  at  Venice,  but  derives  his  title  and  honour  from  the  an- 
cient See  of  Aquileia^  destroyed  by  the  Huns  under  Attila,  in 
the  year  452,  and  ever  since  existing  only  as  an  insignificant 
town  or  rather  village.  All  the  great  cities,  and  some  of  a  se- 
condary rate,  have  Archbishops,  while  almost  every  town,  at 
least  if  ancient,  is  the  See  of  a  Bishop.  To  account  for  this 
extraordinary  number  of  Bishops,  it  will  be  necessary  to  recol- 
lect, that  the  Christian  Religion  was  planted  in  Italy  by  the 
Apostles  themselves  or  by  their  immediate  successors,  who,  ac* 
cording  to  the  primitive  practice  were  accustomed  to  appoint 
in  every  town  a  Bishop  and  Deacons.  Besides  the  cathe- 
drals there  are  several  collegiate  churches  which  have  their 
deans  and  chapters ;  but  it  must  be  recollected,  that  the  deans 
and  canons  of  every  description  are  obliged  to  reside  at  least 
nine  months  in  the  year,  and  to  attend  regularly  at  the  three 
public  services  of  the  day,  viz.  Morning  Service,  at  four,  five,  or 
six ;  Solemn  Communion  Service  or  High  Mass,  about  ten ;  and 
Evening  ServioCj  about  three.  The  parochial  clergy  are  nu- 
merous ;  pluralities  never  allowed,  and  constant  residence  strictly 
enforced.  So  far,  the  diflerence  between  the  Itahan  and  English 
Hierarchy,  if  we  except  the  article  of  residence,  is  not  material; 
in  the  following  circumstances  they  differ  totally,  and  on  which 
side  the  advantage  lies,  the  reader  must  determine. 

In  Italy  every  Bishop  has  his  diocesan  seminary  or  college, 
consecratied  solely  to  ecclesiastical  education,  under  his  own 
inspection  and  under  the  direction  of  a  few  clergymen  of  an 
advanced  age  and  of  high  reputation  for  sanctity  and  learning* 
In  this  seminary  the  candidates  for  orders  in  the  diocese  are 
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obliged  to  pass  three  years,  under  rigorous  discipline,  in  the 
study  of  divinity  and  in  a  state  of  preparation  for  the  discharge 
of  their  ecclesiastical  functions,  before  they  are  admitted  to  the 
priesthood.  It  may  be  asked,  what  course  of  studies  is  adopted 
in  these  establishments?  The  student  is  obliged  to  attend  twice 
a  day  at  lectures  on  the  Scripture,  on  ethics,  and  on  theology. 
The  mode  of  treating  these  topics  depends  upon  the  taste  and  the 
talents  of  the  lecturer;  but  the  two  latter  are  generally  discussed 
in  the  scholastic  manner,  which  has  long  since  fallen  into  con- 
tempt and  ridicule  amongst  us;  though  the  zealous  Protestant 
must  know,  that  the  Reformers,  particularly  Luther  and  Calvia» 
derived  from  it  the  weapons  which  they  employed  against  ibdf 
antagonists,  and  the  skill  with  which  they  used  them.  Hie  truth 
is,  that  notwithstanding  the  quibbles,  the  sophisms,  the  triv^ 
distinctions,  and  the  cobweb  refinements  introduced  into  it,  a 
course  of  school  divinity  gives  a  very  full  and  comprehensive 
view  of  theology  taken  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  word,  and 
furnishes  a  man  of  judgment  and  of  discrimination  with  the  best 
proofs,  the  strongest  objections,  and  the  most  satisfactory  uisweni, 
upon  almost  every  question  that  has  occupied  the  liiinking  part 
of  mankind  on  the  subject  of  religion. 

Such  is  the  constitution  of  the  regular  and  apostolic  part  of  the 
Italian  Church,oftheclergy, simply  and  properly  so  called ;  a  body 
of  men  as  exemplary  in  their  conduct  and  as  active  in  the  dis- 
chargiB  of  their  duty,  as  any  national  clergy  in  the  Christian  world. 
The  traveller  must  not  confound  with  the  clergy  a  set  of  men 
who  wear  the  clerical  habit  merely  as  a  convenient  dress,  that 
enables  them  to  appear  respectably  in  public  places,  to  insinuate 
themselves  into  good  company,  and  sometimes  to  cover  principles 
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and  conduct  very  opposite  to  the  virtues  implied  by  such  a 
habit.  The  intrigues  and  vices  of  these  adventurers  have  too 
often  been  attributed,  by  hasty  and  ignorant  persons,  to  the 
body  whose  uniform  they  presume  to  wear,  with  just  as  much 
reason  as  the  deceptions  of  swindlers  might  be  ascribed  to  the 
gentlemen  whose  names  are  sometimes  assumed  for  such  sinister 
purposes. 

It  must  however  be  acknowledged,  that  the  clerical  body  in 
Italy  is  too  numerous;  that  many  supernumeraries  might  be  re- 
trenched; and  that  such  a  reform  would  contribute  much  to  the 
edification  of  the  public  and  to  the  reputation  of  the  body  itself. 
But,  wherever  any  profession  has  acquired  celebrity  or  any  corpo- 
ration seems  to  open  a  wider  or  a  shorter  road  to  preferment,  its 
ranks  will  necessarily  be  crowded,  and  the  very  avenues  to  it 
besieged  with  pretenders.  This  evil  is  now  rapidly  decreasing. 
The  ecclesiastical  profession,  since  the  Chiurch  has  been  plun- 
defed  and  insulted  by  the  French,  is  no  longer  the  road  either 
to  fame  or  to  fortune.  The  attractions  it  retains  are  merely 
spiritual,  and  not  likely  to  allure  a  multitude,  or  to  compen- 
sate, in  the  opinion  of  many,  the  restraints  which  it  necessarily 
imposes. 

We  now  come  to  the  regular  clergy,  so  called  because  they 
live  under  certain  rules  or  statutes,  and  take  upon  themselves 
obhgations  not  connected  with  the  clerical  profession.  This 
body  is  very  numerous,  exhibits  a  great  variety  of  dresses^  and 
strongly  attracts  the  attention  of  an  English  traveller,  who,  if  a 
zealous  Protestant,  is  apt  to  feel,  at  the  sight  of  one  of  its  indi- 
viduals, an  aversion  or  antipathy  similar  to  that  which  some 
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hypochondriac  persons  are  said  to  experience  in  the  presence  of 
cats  and  other  domestic  animals.    The  regular  clergy  may  be.^ 
divided  into  two  great  classes,  Monks  and  Friars,  who  though  j 
they  are  bound  in  common  by   the  three  vows  of  Poverty, ' 
of  Chastity,  and  of  Obedience,   yet'  live  under  very  different 
regulations.      The   former,    under  various  appellations,  follow 
almost  universally  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict,  who,  in  the  sixth 
century,  attempted  to  regulate  the  monastic  life  which  had  been 
introduced    into   Italy  and   the    Western   Church  in   the  age 
preceding.      His  rule  is  rather  a  treatise  of  morality  than  a 
book  of  statutes,  as  it  recommends  many  virtues,  and  pre- 
scribes few  regulations,  which  regard  principally  the  disposal  of 
time,   and  the  order  of  the  psalms,    the  duties  of  the  two 
principal  officers  of  the  abbey,  and  the  practice  of  hospitaUty. 
It  enjoins  manual   labour,  and  presupposes  the  existence    of 
a  Hbrary  in  each  monastery.    Much  is  left  to  the  discretion  of 
the  Superior;    particularly   the  dress,  in  which   the  prudent 
founder  recommends  plainness,  and  cautions  against  singularity. 
The  truth  is,  that  in  their  hours,  their  habit,  their  diet,  and 
their  employments,  the  first  monks  nearly  resembled  the  better 
sort  of  peasants.     The  cowl^  a  long  bl?ick  gown  or  toga  in- 
tended to  cover  their  working  dress  and  to  give  them  a  decent 
appearance  in  church,  was,  ^at  first  the  only  external  distinction. 
In  process  of  time,  the  general  promotion  of  the  monks  to  holy 
orders,  their  apphcation  to  literature,  and,  above  all,  their  ad- 
herence to  the  forms,  the  hours,  and  the  manners  of  the  age  of 
their  institution,   made  the  distinction  more  striking,  and  at 
length  marked  them  out  as  a  peculiar  and  separate  tribe. 

The  first  monasteries  established  by  St.  Benedict  and  by  his  im- 
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mediate  disciples  were  generally  built  among  ruins,  in  unwhole- 
some marshes  or  in  uncultivated  plains,  in  the  midst  of  dreary 
forests,  or  on  the  summits  of  mountains  almost  inaccessible. 
In  process  of  time  these  rugged  scenes  began  to  smile  upon  the 
industry  of  their  inhabitants,  and  yielding  to  the  unremitting 
labour  of  centuries,  many  a  swamp  resigned  its  infectious  pools, 
many  a  pathless  forest  opened  into  pastures,  and  many  a  naked 
lock  put  on  verdure  and  waved  with  foliage.  As  barrenness 
yielded  to  cultivation  the  resources  of  the  monasteries  multiplied, 
and  their  increasing  riches  sometimes  overflowed  and  fertilized 
whole  provinces.  Their  solitudes  were  gradually  peopled  by 
well-fed  and  happy  peasants,  and  the  abbey  itself  not  unfre- 
quently  became  the  centre  and  the  ornament  of  a  flourishing 
city. 

These  establishments  were  not  only  the  abode  of  piety,  but 
they  became  the  asylums  of  learning,  and  collected  and  pre- 
served the  scattered  remains  of  Greek  and  Roman  literature  and 
refinement.     In  fact,  they  were  the  only  retreats  that  were  some- 
times n^lected  and  sometimes  spared  by  the  hordes  of  barba- 
rians that  successively  invaded  the  provinces  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  and  swept  away,  with  undistinguishing  ruin,  their  edi-^ 
fices,  their  sciences,  and  their  arts.     In  process  of  time,   the 
Benedictines,  not  content  with  hording  up  books,  endeavoured 
to  diffuse  science,  and  opened  their  retreats  to  the  studious; 
thus  the  monasteries  soon  became  the  seminaries  of  youth,  and 
even  the  nurseries  of  boyhood.    Such,  in  the  time  of  St.  Benedict 
himself,  was  Monte  Cassinoy   and  afterwards    Vallombrosa,  S^a. 
Justina  at  Padua^  S.  Georgia  at  Venice^  &c.  in  Italy;  and  in 
France  the  famous  Abbey  of  Cluni^  &c. 
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If  manual  labour  was  found  incompatible  with  these  nobler 
and  more  useful  occupations,  we  cannot  censure  the  monks  for 
having  resigned  it,  nor  wonder  that  they  should  prefer,  to  the 
tillage  of  their  grounds  and  the  increase  of  their  harvests,  the 
propagation  of  knowledge  and  the  cultivation  of  the  human 
mind.  Their  deviation  from  the  letter  of  their  rule  in  this  re- 
spect is  the  more  pardonable,  as  their  literary  labours  were 
crowned  with  the  most  signal  success,  and  for  many  ages  the 
church  was  indebted  to  the  Benedictine  Order  alone  for  her  most 
enlightened  prelates,  the  Christian  kingdoms  for  their  wisest 
statesmen,  and  the  republic  of  letters  for  its  most  active  and 
best  informed  scholars. 

To  this  Order,  several  countries  owe  the  knowledge  of  Chris* 
tianity,  and  all  the  blessings  annexed,  as  well  in  this  life  as 
in  the  life  to  come,  to  its  public  establishment  To  it,  £ng<* 
land  in  particular,  is  most  deeply  indebted;  for,  from  the 
labours  of  the  zealous  Augustin  and  of  his  associates  and  fol* 
lowers,  she  has  derived  her  religion,  her  creeds,  her  hierar- 
chy, her  sacraments;  to  them  she  owes  the  knowledge  of  the 
ancient  languages  and  of  the  ancient  arts ;  they  founded  her  two 
Universities,  the  duo  himina  regni;  they  erected  twelve  of  her  most 
magnificent  Cathedrals,  and  they  raised  a  thousand  other  superb 
edifices,  which,  though  now  in  ruins  only,  are  still  the  ornament 
of  the  country  and  the  admiration  of  travellers.  France  has  simi- 
lar, though  certainly  not  equal  obligations  to  the  Benedictines, 
and  previous  to  the  Revolution  could  boast  that  she  possessed 
in  the  congregation  of  St.  Maurus,  the  most  learned  corporate 
body  in  the  world ;  so  high  was  the  reputation  of  that  society  at 
a  certain  period,  and  so  numerous  the  eminent  persons  it  pro- 
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duced.  In  fact,  what  a  blaze  of  glory  must  result  from  the 
united  fame  of  Montfaucon^  Mabillariy  CeilUery  and  Martenne^ 
who  all  flourished  at  the  same  period,  and  astonished  the  lite- 
rary world  with  the  extent,  the  variety,  and  the  depth  of  their 
researches. 

But  the  Benedictins  are  accused  of  being  rich,  and  rich  they 
undoubtedly  were,  but  never  were  riches  better  acquired,  or 
better  employed ;  they  were  acquired  by  ages  of  persevering 
labour,  and  they  were  employed  in  acts  of  beneficence  and  in 
works  of  splendour.  Never  was  there  so  fair  a  division  of 
the  profits  of  agriculture  between  the  landlord  and  the  te- 
nants, as  between  the  monks  and  their  farmers;  never  was 
greater  indulgence  shewn  in  case  of  failure,  and  never  assist- 
ance more  readily  imparted  in  circumstances  of  distress.  In 
truth,  the  peasantry  on  the  abbey  lands  were,  in  all  countries, 
a  happy  and  contented  race,  well  instructed  in  their  duties, 
and  well  supplied  with  all  the  necessaries  and  comforts  compa- 
tible with  their  situation.  They  alone  enjoyed  that  rural  felicity 
which  poets  have,  at  all  times,  attributed  to  their  fellows  at  large, 
and  might  justly  be  called  fortunate. 

Fortunatofi  mmium  sua  si  bona  noiint. 

I  need  not  enlarge  upon  the  munificence  of  the  Order,  as  the 
princely  incomes  of  the  rich  abbies  have,  for  these  eight  centuries 
past,  been  almost  entirely  devoted  to  the  erection  and  the  deco- 
ration of  churches,  halls,  and  libraries,  and  few  indeed  are  the 
provinces  of  Europe,  which  are  not  indebted  for  their  principal 
architectural  ornaments  to  the  taste,  the  splendour,  and  the 
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opulence  of  the  Benedictiiis;  insomuch,  tiiAt  when  it  <liM{>pean, 
Bjad  the  period  of  its  extinctioD  is  probably  not  fu  distant,  it 
will  leave  more  traces  of  its  existence,  aivd  more  monumenta  of 
its  greatness  and  of  its  wide^xtended  iaflueQce,  tluui  any  em- 
pire, the  Roman  eiccepted,  that  ever  yet  flourisiied  on  the 
Earth. 

The  BenedictioB  Mxe  also  accused  of  luxury;  and  potts  and 
novelists  have  at  all  times  amused  themselves  in  describing 
Blwmbering  abbots^  purpki  ^$  the  vineg  that  imbosom  Uieir 
abodes;  and  owvivial  monks,  with  the  glass  in  their  hands, 
laughing  at  the  tolling  of  the  midnight  bell.  To  affirm  that  no 
scenes  of  revelry  had  ever  been  witnessed  in  an  abbey  wottld  be 
absurd;  to  imagine  that  such  scenes  were  frequent  would  be 
ridiculous.  The  rule  of  St.  BeisiediCt  obliges  his  discarples  to 
hospitality,  and  their  hixury  consisted  in  entertaining  ef ery 
guest  according  to  his  rank  and  to  their  means.  The  abbot  on 
such  occasions  represented  the  body,  and  was  asdumely  charged 
with  the  care  and  entertainment  of  visitors;  he  had  a  table  and 
separate  apartments  allotted  for  the  purpose,  and  generally  lived 
in  the  style  and  splendour  of  a  bishop.  In  the  interim,  the 
monks,  with  the  prior  at  their  head,  Uved  in  their  usual  retire^ 
ment,  and  fed  upon  their  very  moderate  allowance  in  their  hall, 
while,  to  season  their  repast,  a  lecture  was  read  from  the  Bible, 
the  Fathers,  or  Ecclesiastical  History. 

In  the  same  manner,  the  magnificence  of  tfieir  edifices  was  con- 
fined to  the  public  parts,  to  the  church,  to  the  lihmry,  to  the  clois- 
ters, and  to  the  hall  or  refectory,  but  never  pervaded  the  cell  of  the 
monk  or  emblazoned  the  bare  walls  of  his  hnnble  dwening4    I^n 
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feet,  whether,  the  income  of  the  monastery  were  one  or  ten  thou^^ 
sand,  the  furniture,  diet,  dress,  and  fete  of  the  private  monk  were 
always  the  same,  always  above  penury,,  but  far  below  luxury. 
In  short,  monks  are  generally  by  birth  and  education,  gentlemen, 
and  their  mode  of  living  nearly  resembles  that  of  fellows  of 
colleges;  with  this  difference,  that  their  engagements  are  for  life, 
and  that  nothing  but  sickness  can  exempt  them  from  constant 
residence  and  from  regular  attendance  in  hall  and  in  church. 

It  would  be  unjust  to  pass  over  in  silence,  two  circumstances 
highly  creditable  to  this  Order.  In  the  first  place,  the  Bene- 
dictins  have  ever  been  averse  to  innovations,  and  have  endea- 
voured to  retain  in  the  liturgy  and  in  the  public  service  of  the 
Church  the  forms  and  the  order  that  prevailed  in  the  times  of 
their  founder,  and  thus,  by  discouraging  petty  practices  and 
whimsical  modes  or  expressions  of  devotion  invented  by  per- 
sons of  more  piety  than  prudence,  they  have  in  a  certain 
degree  preserved  unadulterated  and  undegraded,  the  purer 
and  more  majestic  ceremonial  of  the  ancients.  In  the  next 
place,  in  political  struggles,  the  monks  have  either  observed 
a  charitable  neutrality,  befriending  the  distressed,  and  allaying 
the  animosities  of  both  parties;  or,  if  forced  to  declare  them- 
selves, they  have  generally  joined  the  cause,  if  in  such  cases 
either  could  claim  to  be  the  cause,  of  their  country  and  of  jus- 
tice. In  scholastic  debates,  which  have  not  unfrequently  been 
conducted  with  great  rancor  and  some  mischief,  they  have  acted 
with  the  coolness  of  spectators  unconcerned  in  the  result,  and 
seem  occasionally  to  have  laughed  in  secret  at  the  iiirious  zeal 
with  which  the  contending  parties  supported  or  attacked  air-built 
theories  and  visionary  systems.     Even  in  the  more  important 
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contests  on  religious  articles,  which  sometimes  burst  forth  before 
the  Reformation,  aud  have  raged  with  lesser  or  greater,  but 
always  with  most  malevolent  animosity,  ever  since  that  event ; 
in  contests  which  have  ruffled  the  smoothest  minds  and  soured 
the  sweetest  tempers,  the  Benedictins  alone  seem  to  have  been 
exempt  from  the  common  frenzy,  have  preserved  their  usual 
calmness  in  the  midst  of  the  general  tempest,  and  have  kept 
strictly  within  the  bounds  of  christian  charity  and  modera- 
tion. Among  them  we  find  no  inquisitors,  no  persecutors. 
Though  plundered,  stripped,  insulted,  in  most  reformed  coun- 
tries, they  seem  rather  to  have  deplored  in  silence,  what  they 
must  have  considered  as  the  errors  and  the  madness  of  the 
times,  than  inveighed  against  it  in  public;  and  content  with 
the  testimony  of  their  own  consciences,  they  appear  ,tp  have 
renounced  with  manly  piety  the  pleasure  of  complaint  aud 
of  invective. 

This  body,  once  so  extensive,  so  rich,  so  powerfril,  is  now 
fallen,  and  its  history,  like  those  of  many  potent  empires,  will 
shortly  be  a  tak  of  days  that  are  no  more.  Philosophists^  insects 
rising  in  swarms  frx>m  the  dregs  of  modern  times,  buzz  and 
clap  their  wings  in  triumph ;  but  the  wise  man,  who  judges 
of  what  may  happen  by  that  which  is  passed^  pauses  in  silence 
and  uncertainty.  When  he  contemplates  the  solitudes  that 
spread  around  the  Abbies  of  Vale  Crucis  and  of  Furaess,  and 
the  misery  that  pines  away  in  the  cold  ruins  of  the  romantic 
Tintem,  he  will  apprehend  that  posterity  may  derive  little  ad- 
vantage from  their  suppression,  and  be  little  inclined  to  ap- 
plaud the  zeal  of  their  improvident  forefathers.  The  savage 
wilds  of  the  Chartreux  have  been  abandoned  to  their  primeval 
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horrora;  tbe  aummits  of  M(mi€  Cassm^  lately  crowned  with 
stately  edifices,  are  destined  to  be  a  desert  once  more^  and  tbe 
solitudes  of  Vallombresa^  now  enbveiied  by  the  shouts  of 
youthful  mirth,  will  ere  long  rebellow  tbe  growlings  of  the 
bear  apd  of  the  wolf  of  the  Apennines.  Skich  is  tbe  policy 
of  the  plnlosophic  go^eriiKors  of  the  nineteenth  century^  and 
such  their  method  of  encduiaging  agriculture  and  of  augmentiDg 
population. 

From  the  Benedictins  si»img  many  minor  eongrei^tioiis  of 
more  cm:  less  repuite,  accordizig  to  the  talents  and  the  influmoe 
of  their  foundns,  sucb  as  the  Bemardins,  Cdestiaes,  Camaido* 
kse,  &C4  The  ikst  derired  great  credit  from  the  eloquence  tbe 
sanctity,  andr  the  authority  of  the  celebrated  St.  Bernard,  and 
grew  up  into  a  rich  and  numerous  Order.  The  second,  humble 
and  unambitious  as  their  founder,  who  from  the  papal  diair, 
then  confessedly  the  first  throne  in  Europe,  had  slunk  into  the 
silence  of  a  convent,  soon  suhsided  in  obscurity  and  insignifi- 
cance. The  latter  was>  too  austere  to  becmue  nBrneinns,  and 
if  we  except  a  few  thinly  iiibabited  bonses  at  Rome,  Venice,,  and 
Naples  was  seen  cmly  in  deserts^  and  flourished,  principally  in 
the  most  remote,,  the  most  dreary  soiitnides  of  tbe  i^pennines. 

To  the  monks  we  may  add  Ihe  canons  regular,  who,.  wi*h  the 
diVess  and  ordinary  difl:ties  of  other  prebendaries,  tovk  upon 
themselves  monastic  engagements*  and  led  a  conventual  li&; 
a»  also  the  Theatius,  Hierony mites,  Oinfttorians,.  and  other  coa* 
gregationa  of  clergy,  who  devoted  themselves  to  the  ediifiation 
of  youth  and  to  tbe  ifitatruction  of  the  poor,  and  lived  in  conn- 
munitifiS)  without  making  vows  or  contracting  any  permanent 
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ondi  itrevocable  obligations.  This  class  w&f^  perhaps,  tBe  most 
useful  and  the  Jesist  objectionable;  hence  it  has.  lendcrcd 
many  essential  services  to  the  public,  and  has  produced  many 
distinguished  literary  characters.  All  these  ordiers,  congre^ 
titons,  and  mstatnticHB,  have  one  advantage  in  commoD,  whkfaL 
13^^  that  they  are  supported  by  a  regular  settled  iDcome^  dernred 
firom  landed  property  or  from  puhHic  grants ;  an  advantage  wbidb 
contribiites  much  to  their,  independence  and  1o  their  respectable 
lity^  and  distinguishes  them  from  the  second  class  of  regukr 
clergy,  who  subsist  upon  alms  and  donations,  and  are  tiwrelore 
called  Mendicants. 

To  these  latter^  exchisivdy,  belongs  the  appdktkm  of  Friai s^ 
derived  from  FratreSj  Frati^  Freres^  an  appellation  assnincd' 
first  by  St.  Francis  as  a  mark  of  humility,  and  retained  ever 
after  by  hiai  folkmers.  it  would  be  tseiess^  and  I  feiar  tedious, 
to  detain  the  reader  witb  an  enumei^EDtion  of  this  isBmesoiw 
body  with  all  ifts  subdivisioiiSy  or  with  a  description  of  their 
dresses,  distiuguiehing  features  and  particular  observances  and 
austerities.  Suffice  it  tb.  say,  that  St.  Fiacncifiy  of  Assksmtn^ 
of  whom  I  have  elsewhere  given  the  reader  some  account,;  gave 
the  first  example  and  the  firs*  i«ap«itee  in  the  year  120^  Hist 
disciples  were  caHed  Fr^res  Minoresy  and  bei  a  very  short 
space  of  time  m^tipKed  so  prodigiously  as  to  astoni*,  aa»d- 
almost  ta  terrify  the  cfergy  of  that  age,  by  thrar  numbers  and  by 
thdr  activity, 

St.  Francis,  dl  Fauhs  MlowiDg  the  example  of  Ym  nainesakey 
instituted  a  new  order,  but  in  order  to  siak  stiH  lorwen  o»  tiut 
scalte  of  humility,  called  \nB  disciptes  Fratres  Minimi. 
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St.  Dominic  founded  the  Order  of  the  Preachers,  better 
known  under  the  denomination  of  Dominicans. 

The  Carmelites  affect  to  trace  their  origin  to  the  prophet 
Elias,  and  only  underwent  a  reform  at  the  Christian  era;  they 
were  discovered  by  some  military  pilgrim  during  the  Crusades, 
on.  the  top  of  Mount  Carmel,  and  were  thence  transplanted  to 
Italy,  and  other  European  countries,  where,  notwithstanding 
the  changes  of  climate  they  grew  and  flourished  for  several 
centuries. 

The  Augustines  or  Austin  Friars,  so  called  because  they  drew 
their  statutes  from  the  works  of  St.  Augustin,  were  little  dif- 
ferent from  the  rest  of  the  fraternity. 

All  these,  and  others  of  less  note,  were  originally  intended  to 
act  as  assistants  to  the  clergy  in  the  discharge  of  their  parochial 
duties,  but  in  process  of  time  the  auxiliaries  became  more. nu- 
merous than  the  main  body,  and  not  unfrequently  excited  its 
jealousy  and  hatred  by  trenching  upon  its  prerogatives,  and 
by  usurping  part  of  its  credit  and  of  its  functions.  In  fact,  they 
had  contrived,  first,  by  pontifical  exemptions,  to  shake  off  the 
legal  authority  of  their  respective  bishops;  next,  by  similar  con- 
cessions, to  acquire  some  share  of  their  apostolical  powers; 
and,  lastly,  by  certain  privileges  annexed  to  their  oratories  to 
gather ''congregations  and  to  draw  the  people  away  from  the 
regular  parochial  service.  These  were  great  abuses,  and  in  towns, 
where  the  Friars  had  numerous  convents,  tended  not  a  little  to 
divert  the  attention  of  the  public  from  the  spirit  and  the  simpli- 
city of  the  ancient  liturgy,  to  shews,  images,  and  exhibitions* 
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However,  to  compensate^  if  any  compensation  can  be  made  for 
such  evils,  the  mendicant  Orders  produced  several  great  men ; 
each  in  its  time  had  roused  the  age  from  a  lethargy  of  ignorance, 
and  had  awakened,  partially  at  least,  a  spirit  of  inquiry  and  of 
improvement.  Besides,  in  small  towns,  in  numerous  villages, 
and  in  lonely  or  distant  provinces,  they  still  continue  to  fulfil 
their  original  object,  and,  as  1  have  hinted  above,  to  afford  a  ne- 
cessary assistance  to  the  ordinary  pastors.  They  are,  in  general, 
considered  as  too  numerous,  and  from  the  frequency  with  which 
they  meet  the  eye  in  certain  Capitals,  I  am  inclined  to  admit 
this  conclusion.  But,  as  the  population  of  Italy  is  very  great, 
amounting  to  eighteen  millions  at  least,  and  as  all  that  immense 
population  professes  the  same  religion,  the  surplus  may  not  be 
so  excessive  as  is  usually  imagined.  At  all  events,  this  eviL  is 
daily  diminishing,  and  the  succeeding  generations  in  Italy,  as 
in  most  other  countries,  will  probably  have  reason  to  lament 
the  want,  rather  than  complain  of  the  number,  of  religious 
ministers. 

To  conclude. — ^There  are  in  the  religion  of  Italy  some,  and 
indeed  not  a  few,  abuses,  and  among  these  abuses  we  may  rank 
the  multiplicity  of  ceremonies,  and  the  introduction  of  theatrical 
exhibitions  and  theatrical  music  into  the  church ;  the  general  use 
and  exaggeration  of  certain  popular  and  undignified  forms  of  de- 
votion; and,  in  fine,  the  unnecessary  number  of  religious  establish- 
ments. These  abuses  originate  partly  from  the  influence  of  the 
climate  and  from  the  genius  of  the  people,  and  partly  from  the  na- 
tural effects  of  Ages,  which,  as  they  roll  on,  sometimes  improve  and 
sometimes  deteriorate  human  institutions.  To  remove  them  en- 
tirely, is  difficult;  to  eradicate  them  at  once,  would  be  dangerous 
and  perhaps  not  possible.    The  whole  business  of  reform  must  be 
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left  to  the  zeal  of  enlightened  paaton;,  to  public  opinion,  to 
the  inquisitive  and  critical  spirit  of  tbe  age,  and  toT^e,  so 
apt  to  destroy  his  own  work  and  to  root  up  weeds,  whicfa  he 
iiimself  has  plantecl. 

Quod  satas  Titiooi  foeaii,  aetas  aufisret. 

-P116.  Syr. 

At  all  events^  one  obvious  reflection  presents  itself  to  console 
the  benevolent  aod  truly  Christian  reader^  whose  expansive 
heart  embraces  all  mankind,  and  who  of  course  wishes  rather  to 
enlarge  than  to  narrow  the  conditions  of  pardon  and  the 
pale  of  salvation.  Of  aU  the  abuses  here  eiiumerated,  not 
one,  in  the  opinion  of  an  enlightened  Protestant,  can  touch  the 
essence  of  Christianity ;  not  one  can  obscure  the  splendour  of 
the  Divine  p^ections;  not  one  can  affect  the  mediation  of  the 
Redeemer,  or  obstruct  the  active  and  efficient  operation  of  the 
three  prime  and  all-enlivening  virtues  of  Faith,  of  Hope,  and  of 
Charity.  On  the  contrary,  most,  if  not  all,  may  be  attributed 
to  a  well4ntended,  though  an  ill-directed  zeal,  a  &iuk  whidi;*  if 
any  human  failing  can  deserve  indulgence,  doubtless  merits  it 
most,  and  may  probably  experience  it  soonest.  With  this  re- 
jection ever  uppermost  in  his  mind,  the  most  zealous  Protestant 
may  traverse  Italy  with  composure,  bear  its  abuses  with  temper, 
treat  a  monk  or  even  a  friar  with  civility,  and  still  consider 
himself  as  in  a  Christian  country. 

NATIONAL  CHARACTER. 

.  VIII.  After  having  thus  taken  a  cursory  view  of  the  Climate, 
of  the  History,  of  the  Literature,  and  of  the  Religion  of  Italy, 
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we  fiball  pwicwd  to  m^ke  «oh)p  oj^s^rv^tipps  pft  tb?  l^fi^qfi^l 
Character  of  iu  inhitbit^ntp ;  ol3serv9t]<)i2§  t^ie  ifK^e  pepef^ar^^ 
aa  the  subject  has  bee«  much  di»tPr<wi  by  prejvi4M3e  an4  by  mi^ 
represosttatioQ*     NatiQnal»  likd  iQdivi4iiial  ch^r^c^fr,  is,  I  ffff^ 
aware,  a  wonderfu)  tai:twp,  eowpoied  pf  thrqwis  Qf^nJime^  ?p 
fine,^  and  frequently  ao  io*erwov^»,  g^  itx?  ©Bc^^pe  |iie  iMlP^  pf 
tlie  most  penetrating  observer.     Biit  jthis  Qbsc^rity  i9.f£^ts  only 
the  more  delicate  tints,  and  legi^es  the  principi^l  |Eii)d  ponMjr 
tuent  o^urs  their  fu)I  htmigkh  lapd  qffopt.    The  latl^  p^rt  of 
this  observation  beoomes  mOF^  appJie^l^e  to  sijph  indiiiri^Uy^JIg 
and  nations  as  ape  plax^ed  in  trytflg  cbpMffistanc<g9»  F^ic^  n«c^ 
miily  Gall  forUi  all  the  fMssioiMf,  and  pb}ige  i^b^WP  Ui  ^^^^ 
without  controul  all  her  lateut  mer^&^*     Q?  ^^fik  PT^f^WW 
tiiie  character  throwA  off  eriery  disguiA®^  m^  4^wll»y»  $4}  ^ 
peculiar  and  dietiniGtiire  fealxires.     Now,  4f  i^pr  d^f  P9^Qff  j^^ 
been  plax^ed  in  such  eftPcumstaAeey  M;  .Q»j[!tfti«]y  f§  jth^  ^jl^llfmi 
and  consequenliy  we  jshouid  be  led  t;p  ^ip^ij^d^  \ih^t'  jP9  /K^* 
tional    character    could   be  ii»Qre  |Of»e  ^9  fi^ys^atififf^   f^n/^ 
more  capable  of  being  .drawn  with  sjiaje^t  j^cvisipy  ?in4  pre- 
cisian.     Yet,    the  v.ery  contrary  has  ^pc^,    a94  -PPJ^f?: 
surely  were  any  portraits  more  ^^Vf^nchar^d^  fkud  morp  ^to^l/ 
unlike  the  original,  than  the  p|ctvr6|9  why^h  ^(ffiip  tfj^Yf^)^ 
have  drawn  (at  leisure  apparently,)  and  given  to  the  public  as 
characters  of  the  Italians.     Jf  we  may  cfjedit  ,tbp»c  iiv^pffffial 
gentlemen,  the  Italiajis  combipe  in  thoir  h^eaiits  alin^t  ey^er/ 
vice  that  can  defile  ^and  degrade  hupi^n  pfM^pre.     They  ^e  .ig- 
norant and  vain,  efiequnate.and  cruel,.Qowai:<}ly  and  trpachoroug, 
false  in  their  professions,  knavish  in  :thdr  dealings,  p/^d  hypo- 
critical in  their  religion ;  so  debauched  as  to  live  m  pr9mi3q^p^s 
adultery,  yet  so  jealous  as  to  murder  their  rivals;  ^0  imp^pvis  4s 

VOL.    II.  4  b 
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Scarcely  to  believe  in  God,  yet  so  bigotted  as  to  burn  all  who 
reject  their  superstitions ;  void  of  all  patriotism,  yet  proud  of 
the  glory  of  their  ancestors:  in  short,  wallowing  in  sensual  in» 
dulgence,  and  utterly  lost  to  all  sense  of  virtue,  honour,  and 
improvement.  Hence,  is  a  scene  of  lewdness  or  debauchery  to 
be  introduced  into  a  Romance?  It  is  placed  in  an  Italian  con- 
vent. Is  an  assassin  wanted  to  frighten  ladies  in  the  coun- 
try, or  to  terrify  a  London  mob  on  the  stage?  An  Italian 
appears ;  a  monk  or  a  friar  probably,  with  a  dose  of  poison  in 
one  hand  and  a*  dagger  in  the  other.  Is  a  crime  too  great  for 
utterance  to  be  presented  dimly  to  the  imagination?  It  is 
half  disclosed  in  an  Jtalian  confessional.  In  short,  is  some 
inhuman  plot  to  be  executed,  or  is  religion  to  be  employed 
as  the  means  or  instrument  of  lust  or  revenge?  The  scene 
is  laid  in  Italy;  the  contrivers  and  the  perpetrators  are  Italians; 
and  to  give  it  more  diabolical  effect,  a  convent  or  a  church  is  the 
stage,  and  clergymen  of  some  description  or  other,  are  the  actors 
of  the  tragedy.  These  misrepresentations,  absurd  and  ill-founded 
as  they  are,  have  been  inserted  in  so  many  books  of  travels,  and 
interwoven  with  so  many  popular  tales,  that  they  have  at  length 
biassed  public  opinion,  and  excited  a  distrust  and  an  anti- 
pathy towards  the  Italian  nation. 

The  authors  of  these  Tales  of  Terror  ought  to  recollect,  that 
in  amusing  the  imagination  they  are  not  allowed  to  pervert  the 
judgment ;  and  that,  if  it  be  a  crime  to  defame  an  individual,  it 
is  aggravated  guilt  to  slander  a  whole  people.  Yet  this  class  of 
writers,  who  professedly  deal  in  fiction,  however  they  may  un- 
designedly influence  the  public  mind,  appear  innocent  when 
compared  with  travellers  who,  while   they   pretend    to  adhere 
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to  strict  veracity,  relate  as  eye-witnesses,  facts  which  never  haph 
pened,  and  give  as  interlocutors,  conversations  that  were  never 
uttered,  playing  upon  the  credulity  of  the  reader  on  one  side, 
and  on  the  other  sacrificing  the  reputation  of  individuals  and 
of  nations  without  mercy  or  remorse.  This  fondness  for  mis- 
chievous and  ill-natured  fiction,  which  some  celebrated  authors 
have  indulged  to  a  great  excess,  has  sometimes  been  a  serious 
disadvantage  to  their  countrymen,  and  has  closed  against  them 
the  best  sources  both  of  information  and  of  amusement,  that 
is  the  societies  of  Capitals  through  which  they  passed,  in  Sicily 
and  in  Italy  *. 

But  this  evil  is  trivial  in  comparison  of  the  greater  mis* 
chief  which  such  works  do  at  home,  by  infusing  prejudices, 
and  exciting  rancorous  antipathies  against  our  fellow-creatures, 
sentiments  generally  ill-founded  and  always  unchristian  and 
malevolent.  If  it  be  difficult  to  account  for  the  malignity 
of  such  authors,  it  is  still  more  so  to  conceive  the  credulity 
of  the  readers  who  give  the  traveller  full  credit  for  whatev^ 
he  chooses  to  relate,  and  listen  to  his  tales  with  the  most 
unsuspicious  confidence.  Yet,  if  they  reflected  upon  the 
propensity  which  travellers  in  general  are  supposed  to  have 
to  fiction  and  exaggeration,   and  how  little  English  travellers 


*  See  on  this  subject  Mr.  Swinburne's  account  of  his  reception  at  Palermoy 
subsequent  to  Brydone's  publication.  Vol.  III.  sect  25.  I  always  cite  this  sen- 
sible and  very  accurate  writer  with  satisfaction.  Had  he  given  the  public  such  an 
account  of  Italy  in  general  as  he  has  of  its  southern  provinces,  he  would  have 
superseded  the  necessity  of  the  present  piiblicatiqn. 

4  B  2 
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in  paitticulur)  ibr  various  reaaons^  associate  x^ith  the  peopfe  of 
thfe  countries  thfou]^  which  they  pass,  tfiey  woxild  Ikid  more 
ireaBotis  fot  ck>ubt  a»d  diffidence  than  for  im{>licit  belief  iti  tudi 
>«lation«. 

But  if  I  object  to  SMh  irtisffepfesentatiows  and  literary 
fttlsehoods  as  a  roan  of  ves-acity,  I  censure  tfiem  wilih  xlooWe 
Wfevcrity  M  a  patriot.  I  cowsider  ttieta,  wheta  published,  «s 
ins^ks  to  ttie  good  seftse  and  *the  candor  of  the  nation; 
ftind,  when  believed,  as  «>  many  monuments  of  its  'ctednlity 
and  its  injustice.  Hitherto  foreigners,  and  particuhiriy 
Italians,  have  shewn  very  little  inclination  to  retaliate,  and  in 
^nefial  display  towai^  the  mannere,  the  literature,  and  the 
fepuWAiott  <tf  England,  a  partiality  the  more  gewerons  on  ttieit 
side  becfttrse  the  less  merited  on  otfrs.  Sw4i  ^owduct  gives 
them  a  claim  not  to  justice  only  bat  to  ind*nlgence,  atod  ttn^ 
indHiee  a  generous  traveller  to  dwell  with  more  compfaicency 
iipda  tftteir  virtues  than  upon  their  defects.  In  that  disposition 
Wf  mind,  the  following  observations  are  written,  awd  will  per- 
baps  be  found  more  ftivourable  to  tfie  Italian  character  than 
the  reader  may  naturally  expedt;  though  in  tlie  author's  intr- 
5mate  e«)nviction  they  aire  alwa3rs  strictly  conformable  to  truth 
alnd  to  justice. 

National  character  is  the  result,  in  a  great  degree^  of  climate, 
religion,  government,  and  education,  which  modify  our  common 
nature,  and  give  it  those  peculiarities  that  distinguish  the  dif- 
ferent tribes  which  inhabit  the  earth.  Many  other  causes,  some 
of  which,  as  t  have  before  h>nted^  lie  too  deep  for  human  in- 
vestigation, may  concw  in  beigbteniog  and  varying  file  effect, 
but  the  above-mentioned  Are,  ifitbotft  dofibt,  the  prifiieipal.   Any 
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aJteratioa  io^ these  grand  ingredients  inust  influence  the  charac- 
ter, mkd  to  auch  a  change  we  mu8t  ascribe  its  improven^eot  or 
its  det^iorationt 

The  ancient  inhabitants  of  Italy  are,  in  general  I  believe, 
admitted  to  have  been  a  wise,  a  valiant,  and  a  virtuoias  people, 
paiticularly  from  the  period  which  united  them  inseparably  to 
the  destinies  and  the  glories  of  the  Roman  name,  and  employed 
them  as  instruments  in  the  conquest  and  the  civilization  of  half 
the  Globe.    Though  the  consciousness  of  power  and  the  posses^ 
mon  of*empire  inay  aifect  ihe  mind  and  the  manners  of  a  aatioj), 
ftud  BMy  give  pride  to  the  portj  defiance H  the  eye;  and  though 
many  dreadful  revolutions  have  since  rolled  over  the  regions  of 
Italy  a^d  swept  away  their  inhabitants ;  yet  I  know  no  cause  so 
actively  destructive  as  to  have  totally  debased  the  character  of 
tb&  unhappy  Itaiiai^s,  aud  bereft  them  at  once  of  all  Uie  virtucB 
thi^t  nendered  tiieir  predecessors  so  iUustiious.    They  enjoy  the 
^same  advantagies  of  climate  as  their  ancestors,  the  same  serene 
skies^  the  sanae  fertile  soil,  the  same  lovely  scenery.    The  olouds 
atid  frosts  of  the  north  did  not  accompany  the  septentrional  ix>- 
vaders,  -and  in  spite  of  every  political  disaster  nature  stiU  conti* 
4Hi€B  to  smile  upon  her  beloved  Italy.    In  religion,  indeed^  the 
cbaoge  has  been  great  and  effectual ;  but  that  change  in  Italy^ 
as  in  every  Christian  country,  by  lightening  the  mdnd  ^nd 
by  iffiproviiig  the  heart  in  the  knowledge  of  moraJ  trutib,  hoa 
laised  the  modern  child  above  the  ancimt  philosopher.      As 
4his  revolution,  therefore,  cannot  have  deteriorated  the  chaxao- 
ter^  we  shall  proceed  to  the  great  changes  which  so  laanj  event- 
ful ceDturies  have  produced  in  the  Italian  ^ov^nments  and 
policy- 
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Italy  was  originally  divided  into  as  many,  or  to  speak  more 
correctly,  into  more  independent  and  jarring  governments  than 
it  is  at  present,  and  this  state  of  division  and  of  hostility  lasted 
till  a  very  advanced  period  of  Roman  History,  when  the  GREAT 
REPUBLIC,  after  ages  of  sanguinary  contest,  at  length  con- 
quered the  whole  Peninsula,  and  united  all  its  inhabitants  in 
one  common  name,  cause,  and  interest.  The  history  of  these 
petty  states,  previous  to  their  incorporation  with  Rome,  is  ob- 
scure, and  affords  light  too  faint  to  enable  us  to  judge  of  the 
merits  of  their  respective  constitutions.  One  circumstance, 
however,  we  may  discover  highly  honourable  to  them,  and  that 
is,  that  Liberty  was  the  end  and  the  object  of  all,  and  though  it 
sometimes  rose  to  anarchy,  and  as  often  subsided  in  tyranny, 
yet  it  always  revived  and  ever  remained  the  prevailing  spirit 
that  ruled  their  councils  and  animated  their  enterprizes.  Li- 
berty brought  with  it  its  usual  retinue  of  virtues  and  of  bles- 
sings, courkge,  industry,  and  temperance,  independence,  plenty, 
and  population;  virtues  and  blessings  which,  when  drawn  up 
against  Rome,  long  suspended  the  high  designs  of  Fate  in  her 
favour,  and  when  ranged  afterwards  on  her  side,  soon  laid  the 
Universe  prostrate  before  her.  But  this  momentous  conquest  that 
crowned  Rome  and  Italy  with  glory  and  with  empire,  closed  the 
career  of  Roman  virtue  and  happiness  for  ever,  and  by  raising 
to  the  throne  a  race  of  ruthless  and  all-powerful  tjrants  con- 
verted the  country  and  its  Capital  into  the  theatre  and  very  seat 
of  guilt  and  of  misery.  To  the  whole  of  this  long  interval,  ex- 
tending from  the  reign  of  Tiberius  to  the  extinction  of  the 
Western  Empire,  we  may  apply,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
prosperous  reigns,  the  dark  picture  which  Tacitus  has  drawn  of 
a  part  of  it  only.     "  Atrox  prceliis^  discors  scditionibus^  ipsa  etiam 
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pace  SiBvum.  Hausta  aut  diruta  urbes;  polluta  carimonia;  magna 
adulteria;  plenum  exiliis  marcj  infesti  cadibus  scopuU;  qtrodus  in 
tirhe  s(Bvitum*/'  In  these  times  of  guilt  and  of  disaster  every 
trace  of  ancient  virtue  must  nearly  have  disappeared,  and  the 
Italian  character  reached  its  lowest  degradation.  The  era 
therefore,  of  the  prosperity  and  virtue  of  Italy  may  be  confined 
to  the  space  which  elapsed  between  the  foundation  of  Rome 
and  the  accession  of  Tiberius,  including  on  the  one  side  the 
dawning,  on  the  other,  the  decline,  of  its  glory  and  of  its  felicity. 
At  this  time,  indeed,  the  national  character  displayed  many  vir- 
tues and  betrayed  few  defects -t*.  Every  state  produced  its 
citizens,  its  sages,  its  heroes,  capable  of  meeting  the  legions^ 
the  senators,  the  consuls  of  Rome  in  the  field  and  in  the  cabinet^ 
without  disgrace  and  oftentimes  with  honour.  Frugality  at 
home,  valour  abroad,  patriotism  in  every  circumstance,  seem  to 
have  been  virtues  common  to  all;  while  perseverance  and  resolu- 
tion, rising  superior  to  every  obstacle,  were  the  peculiar  virtues  of 
the  Romans.  These  qualities  were  probably  owing  to  the  wisdom 
of  the  Senate,  that  assembly  of  kings,  as  the  astonished  Greek 
seeiQs  justly  to    have  called   it;    they  lingered  in  that  body 


*  Hist.  I. 

+    Of  the  Italian  race  during  this  period,  Virgil  speaks  in  the  fbllowing: 
Jines : — 

Haec  (Italia)  genus  acre  virum,  Marsos,  pubemque  SabeDam 
Assuetumque  malo  Lignrem,  Volscosque  yerutos 
,  Extulit;  base  Decios,  Marios,  magnosque  Camiilos, 

Scipiadas  duros  bello 

Gcorg.  n. 


I 

when  fe^ery  other  virtoe  had  fled^  and  they  sometimes  graced  its 
decline  \dth  a  transient  beam  of  magnanimity. 

Now^  to  apply  these  observations  on  the  state  of  ancient  to 
that  of  modern  Italy,  there  is  a  period  in  the  history  of  the 
kttter,  when  again  re^ored  to  her  original  state  of  division,  she 
enjoyed  the  same  liberty  and  displayed  the  same  virtues.  The 
petiod  to  which  I  allude  comprises  the  space  that  elapsed  from 
the  tenth  to  the  seventeenth  <^ntury^  when  the  great  cities, 
shaking  off  the  ydkfe  "of  the  Gertna«  Caesars,  rose  into  indepen- 
dent and  BOilietitftes  fjow^ful  republics,  superior  in  fame  and 
in  giieatness  to  Ih^  anOe^Of^,  the  Ligwaans,  the  Etrurians,  the 
Sdfmnites,  ^c.  and  <eqnai  to  Thebw,  to  Athens,  and  to  Lacedaemon. 
like  %h6se  states  they  w^re  en^ged  in  perpetual  warfare,  but 
theSr  torftual  hostilities  in  both  <5ases  seam  t^  have  contributed 
jMte  1!o  their  advantage  than  to  their  prejudice,  by  exciting  a 
spi#t  of  *en!ra)ation,  entei^riiae,  and  patriotism,  with  all  the 
tailitary  and  manly  virtoes. 

I  ha**  eteeWhere  hinted  at  the  Btmrisfcrng  'State  of  ttiese 
commonwealths,  but  were  I  to  draw  a  comparison  between 
them  and  the  Greek  states,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to 
prove,  that  in  political  institutions,  wise  councils,  bold  eh- 
terprize,  riches  and  duration,  the  advantage  is  generally  on 
4ii^r  side*:  I  ms^y  add,  that  their  history  is  as  eventful  and 
as  instructive,  less  sullied  with  crime,  if  not  more  abundant  in 
virtue.  The  history  of  Thebes  is  short ;  its  sun  rose  and  set 
with  its  hero  Epaminondas ;  and  all  the  gk)ries^  all  the  achieve- 
ments of  Greece,  are  ooinpri^ed  in  %heTecOBds  of  .iA«thens  and 
of  Lacedaemon.  Yet,  can  the  annals  of  these  cities,  can  their 
petty  wars  inXjreece  and  in  Sicily,  can  even  that  splendid  struggle 
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with  the  t^ersian  monarch  be  compared  to  the  histories  of  Genoa 
and  of  Venice,  to  their  bold  contests  with  German,  French, 
Spanish  invaders  at  home,  and  abroad  to  their  glorious  feats  of 
arms  against  the  accumulated  power  of  the  mighty  Sultan? 
The  enterprizes  of  Lacedaemon  and  of  Athens  were  confined  to 
their  own  narrow  seas  and  to  the  bordering  coasts,  and  never  ex- 
tended beyond  Sicily  then  a  Grecian  island.  The  fleets  of  Genoa 
and  of  Venice  swept  the  whole  Mediterranean,  carried  devastation 
and  terror  over  all  the  shores  of  Africa  and  of  Asia  Minor,  and 
more  than  once  bore  defiance  and  hostility  into  the  port  of  Con- 
stantinople. If,  therefore,  we  praise  the  ancient  Greeks  we  cannot 
in  justice  refuse  a  tribute  of  applause  to  the  modem  Italians ; 
the  same  virtues  that  plead  in  favour  of  the  former,  demand  for 
the  latter  some  share  of  our  esteem  and  admiration.  We  may 
carry  the  parallel  still  fiu*ther  and  observe,  that  in  the  Italian  as  in 
the  Greek  republics,  the  arts  and  sciences  were  cultivated  with  en- 
thusiasm ;  and  that  poetry,  history,  and  grammar,  architecture, 
painting,  and  sculpture,  kept  pace  with  the  glory  and  the  re- 
sources of  the  state,  and  were  employed  at  home  to  immortalize 
the  achievements  performed  by  its  heroes  abroad.  Here  indeed 
the  first  praise  belongs  to  the  Greeks  as  the  inventors,  but 
surely  no  small  honour  and  acknowledgment  are  due  to  those 
who  restored  and  pei*haps  improved  these  noble  pursuits*.    So 


* Egregias  artes  ostenderit,  esto, 

Ghrsecia,  tradiderit  Latio  praedara  reperta; 
Dam  post,  in  melius,  aliunde  aocepta,  Latini 
Omnia  retulerint,  dum  longe  maxima  Roma 
Ut  beUi  studiis,  ita  doctis  artibus,  omnes 
Quod  sol  cumque  videt  ternmim,  anteiverit  urbes. 

Vidade  Art.  Poet.  Lib. 
VOL.  II.  4  C 
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£eu:»  at  leasts  we  aee  no  reason  for  r^nroaekiiaig  the  people  of  Italy 
with  degeneracy. 

This  state  of  polity^  so  ntucb  resembling  ancient  Greece, 
has  ujQjdergone  a  great  change,  it  k  true,  during  the  two 
or  three  last  centuries.  Several  of  the  lesser  republics  have 
loet  their  independence  and  been  annexed  to  the  greater; 
Florence  has  been  enskiTed  to  its  Dukes;  PiM  and  Sienna 
have  shared  the  fate  of  Florencey  and  other  rerolntions  have 
taken  place  equally  inunical  to  the  inbecests  of  bberly.  Yet 
liie  two  great  republics  still  survived,  and  continued  to  d»* 
play  much  of  their  ancient  energy  even  so  late  as  the  middle 
of  the  last  century.  Besides,  the  various  changes  alhided  to 
were  internal,  and  while  they  transferred  power,  riches,  and 
population  from  one  city  to  another,  in  no  wise  aflected^  the  exv 
ternal  lustre  and  independence  of  the  country.  On  the  con« 
trary>  if  we  may  believe  a  judicious  historian "*;  wiaom  I  have 
often  had  occasion  to  quote  in  these  observations^  Rome  herself 
never  beheld  more  splendid  days  since  the  extinction  of  her 
empire,  than  during  the  seventeenth  century,  nor  had  Italy, 
firom  the  saine  era^  been  more  firee  from  bairbarian  iafinenee,  ever 
eiijiogred  oMke  tranqmll&ty  at  faoiiey  or  been  mcore  respected 
jdbroad,  than  during  the  y^ais  tfavl  preoeded  the  fVeneb  Rero- 
lution.  According  to  this  representation,  the  accuracy  of  which 
it  would  be  difficult  to  question,  we  discover  nothing  in  the 
history  of  the  modern  Italians  that  must  necessarily  degrade 
their  public  character,  or  entirely  e£^et  the  remembrance  of  the 
virtues  which  made  th^  nartioii  great  and  illtistrious  during  so 


*  Denina. 
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loany  a^s.  Tht  jFrench  Revolution,  it  must  be  owned,  dackened 
tbe  bright  prospects  of  Italy,  and  indeed  clouded  the  whole  both- 
zoa  of  Europe;  but  whatever  its  local  ravages  may  have  been,  I  do 
not  see  that  its  general  effects  have  produced  a  greater  change  in 
the  character  of  the  Italians  thaa  in  that  of  the  Spaniards,  of  the 
Dutdi,  of  tbe  Swiss,  and  of  the  Geramns,  all  of  whom  lie  equally 
within  the  range  of  its  devastation.  At  all  events,  the  full  extent 
of  its  mischief,  if  Providence  deigns  to  allow  it  a  longer  dumtkm, 
will  be  known  only  to  our  posterity ;  till  the  present  momoot, 
lx>rror  and  detestation  are  the  only  sentiments  it  has  excited  im 
the  minds  of  its  victims^ 

So  £Eir  I  have  endeavoured  to  shew,  that  there  is  nothmgia 
the  hbtory  of  Italy  which  can  justify  tbe  reproachn  made  to 
the  character  of  its  inhabitants  by  certain  incDMidemte  or  pns- 
judiced  authors*  I  will  now  proceed  to  partiouiars^.  and  tabs 
into  eonsidtf  ation  some  of  the  many  vioss  imputed  to  tbern. 
But  first  I  mu6t  observe,  that  few  tiaveUem  ha\«e  'had  either  the 
leisure  or  the  inclination,  and  still  fewer  the  infonnatiaB  and 
the  opportunities  necessary  to  form  a  just  estiioate  of  the  Itahasi 
character.  Many  drive  through  the  country  with  the  rapidity 
of  couriers,  content  themselves  with  a  hatty  inspection  of  wliat 
they  term  its  curiontiesj  confine  tlieir  oonvarsatioa  to  tlie  iiui*- 
keepers  and  the  Ciceronij  visit  the  Operarbouse,  pediaps  intrigue 
with  an  actress,  then  return  home,  and  write  a  Tour  tiinougfi 
Italy.  Others,  with  more  information  and  better  taste,  find 
that  the  anci^it  monuments  and  classic  scenery  of  the  cowitry, 
the  perusal  of  tbe  Roman  authors  on  the  spot  where  thejr 
wei^  inspired,  and  the  contemplation  of  the  masterpieces  of  tiM 
great  artists,  iumish  sufficient  occupation  for  every  hour ;  these 
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cannot  prevail  upon  themselves  to  sacrifice  such  refined  enjoy- 
ments to  the  formality  of  visits  and  to  the  frivolity  of  general 
conversation.  Such  travellers^  without  doubt,  derive  much 
improvement  and  much  rational  entertainment  from  their 
tour ;  but  yet  they  cannot  be  qualified  to  judge  of  the  character 
of  the  Italians.  For  this  purpose  are  requisite,  in  the  first  place, 
a  tolerable  knowledge  of  the  language  of  the  country,  a  qualifi- 
cation in  which  transalpines  in  general  are  very  deficient;  in 
the  second  place,  a  familiar  and  efiectual  introduction  into  the 
best  houses  in  each  city ;  and  thirdly,  time  and  resolution  to 
cultivate  the  acquaintance  to  which  such  an  introduction  natu- 
rally leads.  I  might  add,  a  fourth  requisite,  perhaps  not  less 
necessary  than  the  former,  I  mean  good  nature,  a  virtue  that 
does  not  permit  us  to  condemn  as  absurd  every  practice  and  opt- 
nion  contrary  to  the  modes  of  thinking  and  of  living  established 
in  our  own  country.  Endowed  with  these  qualities,  a  traveller 
will  indeed  be  a  competent  judge  of  the  subject,  and  enabled  to 
form  an  opinion  from  his  own  experience ;  an  opinion  which  he 
will  find  very  different  from  that  generally  enforced  by  ignorant 
writers,  and  adopted  by  inconsiderate  readers. 

He  will  experience,  contrary  probably  to  his  expectations, 
much  hospitality,  as  far  as  hospitality  consists,  in  furnishing  a 
guest  with  every  accommodation.  This  is  so  true,  that  a  good 
letter  of  recommendation  may  carry  a  traveller  from  house  to 
house  over  all  Italy ;  a  circumstance  that  accounts  for  the  indif- 
ference of  the  inns  in  the  lesser  towns,  which  are  frequented 
solely  by  foreigners  and  by  the  middling  classes,  as  Italians  of 
rank  almost  always  lodge,  when  traveUing,  in  private  houses. 
When  once  introduced  into  a  house,  he  will  find  it  ajways  open  to 
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him,  and  tiie  more  frequent  his  visits,  the  greater  wiU  be  his 
consideration,  as  such  assiduity  is  regarded  as  a  mark  both  of 
confidence  and  of  respect.  Dinners,  though  not  uncommon  in 
Rome,  Naples,  and  Milan,  are  not  much  in  iashion.  The 
Italians  are  very  indi£ferent  to  the  pleasures  of  the  table;  their 
respasts  are  short,  and  too  hasty  in  their  opinion,  for  conversa- 
tion. They  devote  the  whole  evenings,  and  part  of  the  night  to 
society,  when  they  love  to  meet  and  enjoy  their  friends  at 
leisure.  In  this  respect  they  differ  much  from  us,  and  indeed 
from  most  transalpines,  but  I  know  not  that  we  have  reason  to 
condemn  them.  If  tve  consult  conviviality,  they  look  to  health, 
and  perhaps  to  economy.  On  which  side  rational  self  enjoyment, 
and  even  social  is  to  be  found,  it  is  not  difficult  to  determine. 
Nor,  if  they  are  biassed  on  this  occasion  by  economical  mo- 
tives do  they  deserve  much  censure.  Their  taste  for  expence 
takes  a  different  direction.  They  prefer  Minerva  to  Bacchus, 
and  take  less  pleasure  in  regaling  themselves  on  turtle,  venison, 
champagne,  and  burgundy,  than  in  contemplating  pictures, 
statues,  marble  haJls,  and  pillared  porticos. 

As  for  courage,  it  is  a  quality  common  to  the  whole  species : 
every  nation  arrogates  it  to  itself,  a  proof  that  it  belongs  to  all. 
If  any  seem  deficient  in  it,  the  deficiency  is  to  be  attributed,  not 
to  innate  cowardice,  but  to  ignorance  of  the  art  of  war,  to  want 
of  discipline,  to  consciousness  of  the  inutility  of  resistance,  or  to 
some  such  incidental  circumstance.  Hence,  nations  most  inured 
to  arms  display  this  quality  most ;  and  hence  the  same  army,  as 
well  as  the  same  individual,  sometimes  gives  surprizing  marks  of 
courage  and  of  cowardice  in  the  same  campaign.  To  accuse  the 
Italians  of  cowardice  is  to  belie  their  whole  history.  The  troops 
of  the  King  of  Sardinia  were  distinguished  for  their  valour,  while 
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their  monardis  acted  the  part  of  warriors.  Etgq  ill  the  late  in- 
vasion,  the  peasantry  themselves,  in  some  parts  of  the  Neapo- 
litan, and  particularly  of  the  Roman  state,  made  a  hold  and 
generous  though  ineffectual  resistance.  Not  courage,  therefore, 
but  the  motives  which  call  it  forth,  and  the  means  which  give  it 
efiect,  that  is  discipline,  hc^e,  interest,  &c.  are  wanting  to  the 
Italians. 

Those  who  reproach  the  Italians  widi  iterance  must  have 
a  very  imperfect  knowledge  of  that  people,  and  have  confined 
their  observations  to  the  lowest  populace  of  great  cities,  and  to 
the  peasants  of  certain  mountainous  tracts  and  unfrequented 
provinces.  Sudi  classes,  in  all  countries,  not  excepting  the 
United  Kingdom,  have  little  means  and  less  inclination  to 
acquire  knowledge;  they  are  every  where  left  much  to  nature,  and 
consequently  retain  something  of  the  Savage.  The  peasantry  of 
Xhe  north  of  Italy,  particularly  of  the  Piedmontese  and  Milanese 
territories,  and  those  of  Tuscany,  were,  previous  to  the  French 
invasion,  universally  taught  to  read  and  write ;  ihej  were  m  every 
respect  as  well  instructed  as  that  class  ought  to  be,  and  equal  in 
point  of  information  to  the  peasantry  of  the  most  flourkihing 
(Countries  in  Europe.  £ven  in  the  Neapolitan  territory,  without 
doubt,  the  worst  governed  of  all  the  Italian  states,  I  have  seen 
a  shepherd  boy  lying  under  a  tree  with  a  book  in  his  hand,  his 
dog  at  his  fo^,  and  his  goats  bmuiing  on  the  rocky  hills  around 
Um,  a  scene  more  delightful  than  any  described  in  classic  pas- 
toral. The  middling  classes,  which  in  reality  constitute  the 
strengdi  and  give  the  character  of  a  nation,  are  generally  very 
well  acquainted  with  every  thing  that  regards  their  duty,  the 
object  of  their  profession,  and  their  respective  interests.  In  jfine 
writing,  in  the  higher  rules  of  arithmetic  and  in  geography,  they 
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are  infenoir  to  the  same  classes  in  England,  but  such  acoom- 
plishments  are  most  valued  because  most  useful,  in  commer- 
cial countries ;  especially  when  national  prosperity  is  intimatdy 
connected  with  navigation,  and  when  a  spirit  of  adventure 
is  very  generally  prevalent  in  the  middling  and  the  lower  classes. 
But,  even  where  the  ordinary  share  of  information  is  wanting, 
the  deficiency  is  not  so  perceptible  as  in  more  northern  regions, 
whose  inhal»tants  are  naturally  slow  and  inattentive.  The  Italian 
is  acute  and  observing.  These  two  qualities  united  supply  in 
some  degree  the  place  of  reading,  and  give  his  conversation  more 
life^  more  senses  and  more  interest  than  are  to  be  found  in  the 
discourse  of  transalpine^  of  much  better  education. 

We  now  oome  to  the  higher  class^  for  against  them  the  re* 
preach  is  particularly  levelled,  and  supposmg  the  accosation 
well-grounded,.  I  must  suggest  si  few  circumstances  in  extenti» 
tion.  On  the  Continent  in  general^  the  various  governments 
are  purely  monarchical,  the  whole  admiiustration  is  confined 
to  the  sovereigp  and  his  ministers,  whidc  the  body  of  the  na- 
tion is  e^^cluded  from  all  sdiare  and  influence  in  the  manage* 
ment  of  its.  own  concerns.  Swk.  an  exchwion  operates  most 
perceptibly  upon  the  highw  classes^  whose  natural  province 
such  management  is^  and  by  withdrawing  every  stimulus  to 
exertion  and  improvement,  it  actor  as  a  powerfiil  soporific^  and 
lulls  them  unavoidably  into  sloth  and  ignorance.  In  a  fr6t 
country,  mentaJi  uEnpvovement  brings  with^  it  its  own  reward^ 
ofltentimeS'  rank  and  fortune  and  always*  fame  and  consider- 
ation: it  i-S'  both  necessary  and  fashionable,  and  eaniiot  be 
dispensed  with  by  any  individual,  who  means^  to  attain  ot 
to  keep  a  pkbce  in  the  higher  orders  of  society.  In  a  despotic 
gavenmiefit>  all  these  nM^fives  are  wantinf^    The  drudgery  n«K 
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cessary  for  the  acquisition  of  information  is  rewarded  only  by  the 
consciousness  of  intellectual  superiority ;  an  advantage  of  little 
weight  in  countiies,  where  mental  attainments  are  too  much 
undervalued  to  attract  attention  or  to  excite  envy.  Hence,  after 
having  passed  through  the  ordinary  course  of  coUege  education, 
or  loitered  away  a  few  years  with  a  private  tutor,  the  noble 
youth  of  the  Continent,  if  not  employed  in  the  army  sink  into 
domestic  indolence,  and  fritter  life  away  in  the  endless  frivolities 
of  town  society. 

After  this  general  apology  for  the  ignorance  of  the  continental 
gentry,  I  must  say,  in  favour  of  the  Italians  in  particular,  that 
they  stand  in  less  need  of  it  than  the  same  class  in  any  other 
country.    Whether  the  various  republics  that  lately  flourished 
in  Italy  furnishes  them  with  more  inducements  to  mental  culti- 
vation ;  or  whether  the  natural  affection  to  literature  which  had 
never  been  totally  extinguished  even  in  the  barbarous  ages,  im- 
pells  them  spontaneously  to  application,  I  know  not ;  but  the 
Italian  nobility  have  always  distinguished  themselves  by  culti- 
vating and  encouraging  the  arts  and  the  sciences.    To  prove  this 
assertion,  which  may  perhaps  surprize  many  of  my  readers,  I  need 
only  observe,  that  many  or  rather  most  of  the  Italian  academies 
were  founded  by  gentlemen,  and  are  still  composed  principally 
of  members  of  that  class.     Such  is  the  Arcadian  academy  at 
Rome,  such  the  Crusca  at  Florence ^  the  Olympic  at  Vicefizoj 
the  Fisiocritid  of  Siena^  &c-     To  this  proof,  in  itself  sufficiently 
strong,  I  will  add,  that  the  Italian  nobility  has  produc^  more 
authors  even   in   our  days  than  the  same  class  has-  ever  yet 
done  in  any  country,  not  excepting  our  own,  where  they  are 
in  general  the  best  informed.    Who  has  not  heard  the  names 
Maffd^  Carlij   RezzonicOi   Salluzzi^  Doria^   Filangieriy  Aljieri? 
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They  were  all  of  noble  birth,  and  have  certainly  done  credit 
to  it,  and  reflected  a  lustre  upon  their  order  more  brilliant 
and  more  honourable  than  the  blaze  of  all  the  coronets  and  all 
the  stars  of  Europe  united.  Many  more  might  be  mentioned, 
but  instead  of  swelling  these  pages  with  a  dry  catalogue  of 
names,  I  shall  only  refer  the  curious  reader  to  the  lists  of  the 
various  academies,  (and  there  is  scarce  a  town  in  Italy  without 
one  or  more  of  these  literary  associations),  and  he  will  find,  that 
they  consist,  as  I  have  observed,  of  nobles  and  clergy  almost 
exclusively.  I  remember  being  present  at  one  of  the  acade* 
mical  assemblies  at  Florence;  it  was  crowded  with  members; 
several  sonnets  were  recited,  and  some  dissertations  read  by 
their  respective  authors.  Most  of  the  auditors  and  all  the 
authors  were  gentlemen,  as  I  was  assured  by  the  person  who 
had  been  so  obliging  as  to  introduce  us.  Moreover,  a  taste  for 
the  fine  arts,  sculpture,  painting,  archit^ture,  music,  is  almost 
innate  in  the  Italian  gentry,  as  it  seems  to  have  been  in  the  an- 
cient Greeks ;  now,  a  taste  so  refined  in  itself,  and  the  result 
of  so.  much  observation  and  of  so  much  sensibility,  seems 
to  presuppose  some,  and  indeed  no  small,  degree,  of  mental 
cultivation,  and  is  scarcely  separable  from  an  acquaintance 
.with  the  two  great  sources  of  information,  antiquities  and 
history. 

We  will  now  pass  to  an  accusation  of  a  more  serious  natufie^ 
and  consider  the  state  of  morality  in  Italy,  as  far  as  it  regards 
the  intercourse  between  the  sexes;  and  here  again,  as  I  am  per- 
suade^fthat  my  representation  will  surprize  many  of  my  readers, 
I  think  it  necessary  to  make  some  previous  remarks.  In  .  the 
first  place,  the  morality  of  nations  is  merely  comparative.     In  all, 
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tbore  is  too  muc^  vioe^  and  though  in  Bome  it  may  beniore  glar- 
ii^  tbrni  m  otheis,  yet  ev«ry  asMt  has  some  fiiTOunte  indulgenoe 
Jf^j  pardooabte  ia  their  own  eyes,  but  very  oifeniiTe  to  stcaogera. 
Jo  the  noxt  phtoCi  so^raality,  in  aome  Bha|ke  or  other,  seems  the 
Iffedomioaot  vice  of  tise  spedes,  and  though  perils^  the  most 
fdegr«d«gp¥opQBsity  of  nature*  it  displays  its  power  io  every  di« 
wmk^  at  the  expfioce  of  <uie  or  other  of  the  contrary  virtues, 
{a  the  «(9rthierft  rc^ns  it  haa  Umg  neigned  under  the  form  of 
ioitejBpperance.  In  the  soutbsm  dinates,  it  has  at  all  times 
dmaweeved  in  the  shape  of  hist.  Heoee*  when  tlie  seii  ioahahi* 
taols  of  Jtaly»  Sptun,  Greeee,  and  Asia*  6nt  beheld  thQ  grim 
saragfis  of  the  Cmbrhn  Charsmems^  tfafey  ivwe  as  much  supiizod 
at  their  ahatstity*  m  terrified  by  tbeir  fiemenfiss,  and  while  they 
dMly  wa^tessed  the  coimviai  exceaaes  of  their  conquerors  they 
inere  ■Mtoni^ed  i»  see  them  turn  »ma.y  with  indifference  friMB 
muKi  genial  and  laone  aJkibag  enjoyments. 

Bwt  the  muBners  oif  tiiese  nations  hanre  undergone  no  smaH  alter- 
irtion  sinee  ^  faU  of  the  Roman  Bmpire.  The  arts,  the  sciences 
flod  idle  ciyHisation  of  the  ao«th  hanre  vnited  ^en  the  poku* 
«giOM,  and  softened  the  ro^^  hearts  of  their  hadf  froaen  inha- 
iMtenls.  The  Loves  and  Sports  accompanied  the  nrases  in  their 
northern  emigration :  Venus  now  shares  the  sway  with  Bacchus, 
and  Pleasure  in  all  its  forms  wantons  even  in  the  lap  of  eternal 
winter,  flie  inhabitants  of  the  north  hav«  tiberefore  little  with 
w4l»cii  to  r^roaeh  those  of  the  80u4;h,  at  present,  especially  as  in 
adopting  the  vices  of  mope-gems^  climates  they  stiff  retain  thdr 
native  intempeiafiee;  a  vice  as  foul  in  itself  and  as  destructive  in 
its  consequences  as  any  that  has  evep  yet  enslaved  the  human 
nind.    I  would  infer  from  this  observati<»i,  ^tat  it  is  unfiiir  to 
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censure  tlM^  ItaUftos  for  exocMe»  Gommon  to  tlsm  imcl  tootiMr 
niitioMy  and  to  fitigmati«e  Hheiift  with  tioes  irfaicb  arc^  I  feftr^ 
rather  the  mada^d  of  the  i^fMscim  in  ^etMrai  than  the  dmraete- 
fistic  depravity  of  «Mjr  pattictikr  tribe. 

It  fntist  indeed  be  adinitted^  thdkt  ra  Matty  of  the  graat  towm 
in  Italy  due  respect  is  ndt  paid  to  the  matntnoaiel  coatnMtt 
and  th«t  a  freedom  of  intercourse  is  eoeoora^  cofitVMy  to  tho 
very  nature  and  essence  of  that  sacred  imtiCtitkMfi.  Ft»  be  it 
tfom  me  to  paRiate^  or  excuse,  even  in  the  slightest  chsgtHse^  so 
enormous  a  disorder^  which^  by  poisoning  domestic  eOflid!^t}C0 
and  defeating  the  purposes  of  nuptial  union,  infects  the  very 
source  of  the  happipness  and  even  of  the  existence  of  mankiiid. 
A  crime  that  t^u^  miM  in  direct  opposition  to  the  b^ttevetent 
designs  of  Providence,  and  violates  ob«  of  ki«  most  holfj^  iostiM 
tutions,  merits  unqualified  detestation,  andcri«s  1S0*h6»ran  itidf 
for  vengeance.  But  I  must  observe,  that  this  moat  cnuiDflA 
iatereourse  is,  I  fisar,  by  no  meaiis^  peculiar  to  Italy,  Mid  etoit  in 
Italy  not  so  general  as  is  commonly  represented.  Th&  esaaopte 
of  the  higher  class,  and  of  those  who  imniodkiately  adatinistcoi 
to  their  anmsements,  such  a&  comedians>  singets^  actors^  eictnsua^ 
ftc.  is  the  only  one  known  or  attended  to  by  ma^y  trMtdleff^  mad 
that  eren,  not  always  very  perfectly;  general  conclusiOM  are  tao 
easily  drawn  from  a  few  instances ;  and  appearances,  scandjahXM*  ta 
us  because  contrary  to  our  established  customs,  are  sometimes  too 
easily  converted  into  proofs.  Of  this  la^er  kind  iti>  Ciai^Msm  % 
or  the  well  known  practice  which  authorises  ladies  1»  ecofdoy 
an  attendant  friend  as  thek  protector  in  pnUic  ^tkdikmt  C0fi& 
dant  in  private,  who  as  he  performs'the  d\itites  of  the  hoarlMuid 
generally,  is  svipposed  somretimes  to  usurp  his^  prrvit^s^    f  his 
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practice  is  absurd,  effeminate,  contrary  to  the  ddicacy  of  cnie 
sex  and  to  the  dignity  of  the  other,  and  tlier^fore  always  reprehen* 
sible;  and  yet  it  is  not  always  criminal.  On  the  contrary,  some- 
times the  Cidsbeo  is  a  friend  or  a  near  relation,  who  acts  as  the 
guardian  of  the  honour  of  the  husband,  and  by  his  constant  and 
watchful  attendance  is  a  pledge  and  a  security  for  the  wife's 
fidelity.  Iliere  are  certain  cities,  and  even  in  the  most  corrupt 
cities,  there  are  some  families  where  the  occupation  of  Cicisbeo  is 
confined  to  this  confidential  inspection,  which  in  such  circum- 
stances is  never,  it  is  said,  abused  for  the  purposes  of  criminal 
indulgence. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  certain  other  great  towns,  the  Cicisbeo 
enjoys  all  the  rights  of  a  husband  without  exception,  and  while 
he  enjoys  the  wife,  perhaps  of  his  friend,  resigns  his  own  spouse, 
in  his  turn,  to  the  embraces  of  another  person.  How  such  a 
most  profligate  exchange  of  wickedness,  such  a  detestable  com- 
merce of  debauchery,  could  have  crept  into  a  Christian  country, 
or  be  tolerated  even  for  a  moment  in  an  orderly  government,  is 
inconceivable;  but  its  consequences  were  perceptible  in  the  de- 
generacy of  the  higher  classes  at  Venice  and  Naples,  and  the 
fi^U  of  these  States  miy  be  considered,  without  presumption, 
as  in  part,  the  consequence  and  the  punishment  of  that  de- 
generacy. 

Some  writers  have  attributed  the  prevalence  of  this  practice 
always  indecent,  and  too  often  criminal,  to  the  manner  in  which 
matrimonial  connections  are  formed  in  Italy,  where,  in  general, 
motives  of  interest  are  alone  considered,  and  the  choice,  the  affec- 
tion, and  even  the  liberty  of  the  parties  are  disregarded.     In  ma- 
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trimonial  arraogemeots  between  persons  of  rank^  reasons  (^  state, 
of  policy,  of  influence,  and  even  of  convenience,,  are  too  often 
allowed  to  preponderate  in  most  countries  to  the  great  detriment  of 
domestic  happiness, and  consequently  of  pubUc  morality ;  because 
when  in  such  contracts  as  have  freedom  and. affection  for  their 
basis,  innocent  partialities  are  thwarted  and  the  most  delicate 
feelings  of  the  human  bosom  are  wounded.  Nature  will  rebel  and 
endeavour,  even  at  the  expence  of  conscience,  to  shake  c^  a 
galling  burden,  and  seek  for  comfort  in  connections  more  con- 
genial to  its  propensities.  In  such  cases  we  must  pity,  and  may 
almost  excuse,  the  individual,  but  cannot  too  severely  reprobate 
a  practice  that  leads  so  directly  to  vice  and  to  misery.  That  this 
most  mischievous  mode  of  contracting  marriages, is  common  in 
Italy,  is,  I  believe,  too  true;  but  whether  more  common  than 
in  other  parts  of  the  Continent  I  cannot  take  upon  myself  to 
determine.  At  all  events,  its  evil  effects  are  too  visible,  and  call 
aloud  for  reformation. 

But  it  must  be  remembered,  that  the  disorders  of  which 
I  am  now  speaking,  are  confined  to  great  cities  and  to .  the 
higher  orders,  who  form  a  small  (and  fortunately  a  small,  because 
too  frequently  a  very  vicious)  part  of  the  population  of  a 
country.  The  middling  classes  and  the  peasantry,  the  strength 
and  the  pride  of  a  nation,  are  in  Italy  as  chaste  as  persons  of 
the  same  description  in  any,  and  more  chaste  than  they  are  in 
most  countries.  Of  the  truth  of  this  assertion  few  of  our  travellers 
are  competent  judges;  acquainted  principally  with  the  tradesmen 
and  populace  of  Venice  and  Naples^  the  two  most  corrupted 
capitals  in  Italy,  they  draw  from  them  the  character  of  the 
whole  nation ;  while  the  middling,  classes  of  Rome  and  Florence^ 
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9ik1  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  are  unnoticed,  and  gen^ 
rally  unknown.  Yet,  those  who  have  ranged  through  the  peo^ 
pled  villages  of  the  Maniuafij  Faduarij  MUafie^ej  and  PieAnan^ 
tern  territories;  those  who  have  penetrated  the  recesses  of  the 
Apennines^  the  Sabim^  Ufnbriam^  and  Samnite  mountains,  will  join 
the  author  in  paying  a  just  tribute  to  the  innocence,  to  the  sim- 
plicity, to  the  golden  manners  of  these  happy  rustics.'  To  these 
regions  and  to  their  inhabitants  we  may  still,  with  s<ariet  pro- 
priety, apply  the  verses  of  Virgil, — 

mk  saHub  ot  kistta  Anuitsi 
£t  patiens  operiiiBi,  parv<N|ue  sMueta  juvenilis 
Sacra  Pemn,  Sanctique  Patrea  .    •    •    .. 
Oasla  pudicitiani  servat  domus. 

Ommg.  II. 

The  truth  isi  that  iJm  country  pastoirs  watch  most  oawMly 
over  the  morals  of  their  flocks,  and  caution  Iwth.  aeries  at  a 
very  early  period  against  the  dangers  and  the  consequences  of 
4eba«ch«ry. 

The  m<»t)oa  of  the  Italiaa  peasantry  naturally  ren»nda  me 
of  their  industry;  a  virtue  which  xoAy  be  traced  over  every 
pkuja^  and  discovered  on  alnrait  every  mountain,  from  the  Alpa^ 
to  the  S^puil9i  of  Messkui.  The  fertility  of  the  plains  of  MHan 
is  proverbial,  but  its  ex^uboance  is  not  more  owing  to  nature, 
than  to  the  siluH,  the  persevcerance,  aoid  the  exerttoos  of  the 
CidttvatCNT.  Hence  where  the  felicity  of  the  aotl  seems  to 
f^  the  induHtry  of  th:e  labourer  still  ecmtiimes^  oiad  eovoa 
wi(^  vines  and  olive  trees,  the  skies  of  Mwte  SeUcfi  a^ar 
PiwIiM^  and  of  the  Supcrga  near  Turifi^  two  mountains  natu* 
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rally  M  barren  as  Uelvdhfn  oc  Pwmminmmr.  Tke  beauty  and 
cultivation  of  the  Elysian  plains,  which  extend  between  the 
Alps  and  the  Apennines^  are  too  well  known  to  be  either 
praised  at  described^  and  he  who  has  traverBcd  them  will  not 
be  sorprieed  that  a  Greek  £mperor»  {Michael  Fakahgus^)  riiould 
hare  aipposod  diem  in  fai»  adnmatkim,  to  be  the  purNeos 
of  the  tienestrial  pafadise;  But  Itslkni  adnstry  is  ftot  coftfiaed 
to  these  regiew  of  fertility.  From  Bahgna  to  Lorttt^  a  dis« 
tanee  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  uuks,  it  hae  ccrreied  the  eoast  of 
the  Adriatic  with  ridi  henrveats,  aitd  shaded  the  brows  of  the 
Apenni9te$  with,  vfirdone  and  foHage.  It  oiw  di^Jays-  its  laboars 
to  the  best  advantage  end  eMcey  idbese  shews  in  iMCgs^  caimfe 
to  water  the  fiehls»*  rhmtatiwis,  iee,  a  »eata«ss  at  Ullage 
seidoin  witnessed  and  aever  aorpassed  even  in  the  best  cciiti^ated' 
countries.  And  not  these  regions  auAyt  bat  thtf  defites  of  Sc- 
nmiUe;  dbe  lorely  vales  «f  llie  ilrao  and  of  tbe  CUtumim,  ef 
Temi  aad  of  Auttei  the  sldrts  of  Vesmitu  so  often  mwB^ed  aad 
so  <^t£n  restoned  tocultiTation;  the  oicfaevds  tkM4  Mew  en  the 
steeps  of  Valbmbrgsa,  ud  wave  on  Uie  wwiiuits  of  Monle 
Siummm :  Italy,  ail-  ife^y,  Uaomittg  at' the  garden  &f  Gedy  feetn 
the  Adriatic  to  the  Tuscan,  from  the  Alps  to  the  Ionian  Sea,  is  a 


*  This  practice  of  irrigation,  so  vesrj  common  both  in  ancient  and  modem  Italy, 
and  contributing  so  very  materially  to  the  progress  of  vegetation,  is  turned  into  a 
beautifu]  scene  by  Ttrgil. 

Et  cam  csnew  afwr  4HorientMKM  MsCaM  iMiliis, 
SaoB,  nifmgditi9  diiroai  tMmilb  ttsAuta- 
Elicit:  illa-«a4H»  mMOM  fmdtfitit  aramimr 
Saza  ci«t^  MaMwiMpM-avaMtls  teaafieMK  tavtu 

Geargkf  lib.  i. 
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proof  and  a  monument  of  £be  industry  and  the  intelligence  of 
its  inhabitants. 

^^  But  the  Italians  sleep  in  the  middle  of  the  day^  and  lie 
stretched  out  under  the  porticoes  of  the  churches,  or  under  the 
shade  of  the  vine,  when  they  ought  to  be  working;  therefore 
they  are  a  lazy,  sluggish  race/'  The  Italians,  like  the  Sicilians 
and  Greeks,  follow  the  example-  of  their  ancestors  in  this 
respect,  and  only  obey  the  call  of  nature,  in  reposing  during 
the  sultry  hours,  when  labour  is  dangerous  and  the  heat  is 
intolerable.  To  compensate  for  this  suspension,  they  begin 
their  labours  with  the  dawn,  and  prolong  them  till  the  close  of 
evening;  so  that  the  Italian  sleeps  less  and  labours  more  in  the 
four-and-twenty  hours,  than  the  English,  peasant*  The  Italians 
seem  always  to  have  been  early  risers,  as  appears  from  many 
passages  in*  Cicero's  and  Pliny's  letters ;  and  a  beautiful  picture 
of  domestic  life  drawn  by  Virgil,  will  on  this  occasion  recur  to 
the  recollection  of  the  reader*.  In  all  warm  climates,  as  the 
cool  of  the  evening  invites  to  amusement,  so  the  freshness  of 
the  morning  seems  to  call  to  labour  and  exertion;  and  travellers 


*  Inde,  ubi  prima  quies  medio  jam  noctis  abactae 
Cuirricido  expulerat  somnum :  cum  foemina,  primiUQ 
Cui  tolerare  colo  vitam  tenuique,  Minervi, 
Impositum  cinerem  et  sopitos  suscitat  igneB 
Noctem  addens  open,  famulasque  ad  lumina  long;o 
Exercet  penso;  castum  ut  servare  cubile 
Conjugis,  et  po^t  porvos  eduoere  aatos. 

u£«.  lib.  via.  407. 
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would  consult  both  their  health  and  their  pleasure,  if  they 
would  obey  this  call  and  devote  the  sultry  part  of  the  day  to 
rest,  and  the  cool  morning  hours  to  curiosity  and  application. 
But,  say  the  enemies  of  Italy,  and  this  indeed  is  the  strongest 
argument  they  produce,  is  not  beggary  a  proof  of  indo- 
lence, and  in  what  country  is  a  traveller  so  beset  with  beg* 
gars  as  in  Italy:  he  is  pursued  in  the  streets,  tormented  at 
church,  and  besieged  by  them  at  home.  Their  importunities 
are  encouraged  by  charity  and  provoked  by  refiisal ;  in  short, 
wherever  you  go,  you  are  followed  and  teized  by  a  crowd  of 
impudent  and  oftentimes  sturdy  vagrants.  This  statement, 
though  highly  coloured,  is  not  exaggerated ;  at  least,  if  confined 
to  the  southern  provinces.  In  extenuation,  I  must  observe, 
that  if  the  example  of  the  ancients,  and  I  pretend  not  to  make 
the  modern  Italians  more  perfect  than  their  ancestors^  can  be 
admitted  as  an  excuse,  the  moderns  may  plead  it  in  their  favour. 
Juvenal  alone,  not  to  load  the  page  with  useless  quotations, 
fiimishes  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  numbers  of  mendicants  that 
crowded  Rome  in  his  time,  in  the  following  lines,  which  point 
out  their  stations,  their  gestures,  and  their  perseverancct 


Caecus  adulator,  dirasque  a  ponte  satellea 
Di^us  AricinoB  qui  mendicaret  ad  axes 
Blandaque  devexae  jactaret  basia  rhedas. 

Sai.  IT. 


But  without  relying  upon  antiquity  for  an  answer  to  this 
reproach,  the  reader  must  be  informed,  that  vagrants  as  nu- 
merous and  as  troublesome  may  be  seen  in  France,  in  Spain, 
in  Portugal,  in  some  parts  of  Germany,  and  let  me  add,  in  Scot- 

VOL.  ii^^  4k  . 
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land  and  in  Irdand ;  so  that  if  beggary  be  a  proof  of  idleness, 
the  inhabitants  of  all  these  countries  itiust  submit  to  the.  ioipu* 
tatidn.  But,  to  remove  a  charge  so  insulting  to  the  largest  ,aad 
most  civilized  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  Europe,  we  need 
but  to  remember,  that  in  all  these  countries  there  is  no  legal 
provision  for  the  poor,  and  that  the  needy  and  the  distressed,  in- 
stead of  demanding  relief  from  the  parish,  are  obliged  to  ask 
alms  of  the  public.  Perhaps,  if  it  were  possible  to  calculate  the 
number  of  those  who  live  upon  charity  in  Italy  and  in  Englaod^ 
^e  should  find  no  great  reason  to  triumph  in  the  diiSbreoce. 
Beggaty,  without  doubt,  is  sometimes  the  dfect  of  individual^ 
but  candot  in  justice  be  considered  as  a  proof  of  toatiomal^  idleness^ 
dnce  ^veii  amongst  us,  where  ample  provision  is  supposed  to  be 
tead^  ft*  all  cases  of  distress,  and  where  mendicancy  is  so  strictity 
p^rohibited,  yet  objects  in  real  or  pretended  misery  so  often  meet 
the  eye,  and  in  spite  of  law  and  jpolice,  infest  our  publifc  places. 
As  for  thfe  nakedness  of  children  in  IliaJy,  the  want  of  furniture  in 
houses,  of  glass  in  the  windows,  and  many  other  external  marks 
of  misery,  every  traveller  knows  how  tfaHacaous  are  such  appear- 
ances, which  are  occasioned,  not  by  the  distress  of  the  people, 
but  by  the  mildness  and  the  serenity  of  the  climate.  In  fact,  to 
admit  as  much  air  sis  possible  is  the  object  in  all  southern  coun- 
tries; and  in  Italy  aft  present,  as  well  as  anciently,  the  people  of 
all  classes  delight  in  living  constantly  in  the  open  air;  a  custom 
as  salubrious  as  it  is  pleasant  in  such  a  genial  temperature  as 
generally  prevails  beyond  the  Alps.  Hence  the  scenes  of  festive 
enjoyment  and  of  private  indulgence  are  generally  represented 
as  taking  place  in  the  open  air,  as  in  the  Georgids. 

Ipse  dies  i^itat  festos  fususqiie  per  herbam 
Ignis  ubi  in  medio  et  socii  cratera  coronant* 
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And  in  Horace, 

Cur  non  sub  a)ta  vel  plateii^  vdl  hap 
Pinu  jacentes  fiic  temere^  &c. 

Heoce  Cicero,  as  Plato  before  him,  pepresents  moat  of  his 
dialogues  as  taking  place  in  soma  rural  scene,  as  tlie  secoi^i 
De  Legibus  in  an  island  formed  by  the  Fibrenm;  the  first,  De 
Oratorty  under  a  plane  tree,  i&c.  all  scenes  as  favourable  to  the 
activity  of  the  mind,  as  they  are  conducive  to  the  health  of  the 
body. 

After  all,  a  foreigner  i^ho  has  visited  some  of  the  ^at 
manufacturing  towns,  and  traversed  the  northern  and  western 
parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  may  ask  with  surprise  what  right 
we  have  to  reproadi  other  nations  with  their  poverty  aiiKl  misery, 
when  under  our  own  eyes,  are  exhibited  instances  of  naked- 
ness, filth,  and  distress,  exceeding  all  that  has  hitherto  been 
related  of  Italy,  of  France,  or  of  any  country  under  heaven, 
excepting  perhaps  some  of  the  Prussian  territories.  Quam  in 
nos  legem  sancmus  iniquam  !         . 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  another  cfharge.  "The  Ita;lia;ns  are 
vindictive  and  cruel,  and  too  much  in  the  habits  of  sacrificing 
human  life  to  vengeanc-e  aad  passion/'  It  would  almost  be  a 
pity  to  refute  this  charge,  the  Supposed  certainty  oi  which  has 
ftirnished  our  late  novellists,  particularly  those  of  the  fair  sex, 
with  so  much  and  such  excellent  matter  for  description;  dun- 
geons and  friars,  daggers  and  assassins,  carcases  and  spectres^ 
But,  veteres  avias  tibi  de  jmilm^ne  revello.     We  must  leave  these 
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stories  tx)  nurses,  and  to  babies,  of  whatever  age  they  may  be, 
whether  in  or  out  of  the  nursery.  The  ItaUan  is  neither  vin- 
dictive nor  cruel;  he  is  hasty  and  passionate.  His  temper,  like 
his  climate,  habitually  gay  and  serene,  is  sometimes  agitated  by 
black  and  tremendous  storms,  and  these  storms,  though  transient, 
often  produce  most  lamentable  catastrophes.  An  unexpected 
insult,  a  hasty  word,  occasions  a  quarrel;  both  parties  lose  their 
temper;  daggers  are  drawn,  and  a  mortal  blow  is  given:  the 
whole  transaction  is  over  so  soon,  that  the  by-standers  have 
scarce  time  to  notice,  much  less  to  prevent  it*.  The  deed  is 
considered,  not  as  the  effect  of  deliberate  malice,  but  of  an  in- 
voluntary and  irresistible  impulse;  and  the  perpetrator,  gene- 
rally repentant  and  horror-struck  at  his  own  madness,  is  pitied 
and  allowed  to  fly  to  some  forest  or  fastness.  Such  is  the  craelty 
of  the  Italians,  and  such  the  assassination  too  common  in  some 
great  towns,  yet  not  near  so  common  as  has  often  been  repre- 


.  *  The  author,  with  one  of  his  young  companions,  happened  to  be  present  i^t  a 
qoarrel,  which  had  nearly  terminated  in  a  very  tragic  manner.  Walking  early  in 
the  morning  in  the  streets  ot'Antium^  he  saw  a  man  and  a  boy  disputing ;  the  man 
was  middle  aged  and  of  a  mild  benevolent  countenance,  the  boy  stout  and  impu- 
dent :  after  some  words,  the  man  seiased  the  boy  by  the  collar,  the  boy  strug- 
gled, and  finding  that  to  no  purpose,  had  recourse  to  blows :  the  old  man  bore 
several  strokes  with  tolerable  patience,  when,  all  on  a  sudden,  his  colour  changed 
to  a  livid  pale,  his  eyes  sparkled,  and  every  feature  of  his  face  became  absolutely 
demoniac.  He  hdd  the  boy's  throat  with  his  left  hand,  took  his  knife  out  of  his 
pocket  with  his  right,  and  applied  it  to  his  teeth  to  open  it;  the  boy  seemed 
sensible  of  his  fete,  lost  all  power  of  resistance^  and  was  sinking  to  the  ground 
with  fear.  We  immediately  stepped  in  and  seized  the  man's  arm,  we  took  the  knife 
out  of  his  hand,  and  rescued  the  boy :  the  man  made  no  resistance,  and  seemed 
ihraom^  minutes  totally  insensible  of  what  wa^passing. 
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sented.  It  is  the  eflFect,  not  of  a  sanguinary  but  of  a  fiery 
temper,  was  prevalent  at  all  times  in  southern  countries,  and 
might  be  checked  by  the  severity  and  activity  of  a  good  govern- 
ment. But  of  the  two  governments  under  which  this  atrocity 
is  the  most  destructive,  the  one  is  too  indulgent  and  the  other 
too  indolent ;  and  while  the  papal  magistrate  forgives,  and  the 
Neapolitan  neglects  the  criminal,  they  both  eventually  encourage 
and  propagate  the  crime.  Yet  the  remedy  is  easy  and  obvious. 
A  prohibition,  under  the  severest  penalty,  to  carry  arms  of  any 
description.  This  remedy  has  been  applied  with  full  success  by 
the  French,  while  masters  of  the  south;  and  by  the  Austrians 
while  in  possession  of  the  north  of  Italy. 

But,  injustice  to  the  Italians,  every  impartial  traveller  must  ac- 
knowledge, that  actual  murder  or  deliberate  assassination  is  very 
uncommon  among  them ;  that  they  are  very  seldom  prompted  to  it 
by  jealousy,  of  which  they  are  by  no  means  so  susceptible  as  some 
writers  would  persuade  us,  and  scarcely  ever  tempted  to  it  by  tW 
vile,  hellish  love  of  money,  which  in  France  and  in  England  impels 
so  many  miscreants,  after  a  cool  calculation  of  possible  profit, 
to  imbrue  their  hands  in  the  blood  of  their  fellow  creatures. 
Even  robbers  are  rarely  met  with  at  present;  like  the  ghosts 
that  swim  in  the  air  during  the  darkness  of  the  night,  they  are 
often  talked  of  but  never  seen ;  and  a  traveller,  excepting  in 
times  of  invasion,  war,  or  civic  dissensions,  may  pass  the  Alps 
and  the  ApennineSy  and  traverse  the  dreary  Campagnay  and  the 
iminhabited  Paludiy  by  day  or  by  night,  without  alarm  or  moles- 
tation. I  do  not  expect  to  hear  the  bloody  scenes  that  stain  the 
annals  of  Florence^  GenoUy  or  Venice^  quoted  as  proofs  of  na- 
tional cruelty.      Such   scipes  disgraced  ancient   Greece  and 
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Rome,  and  6tain  the  pages  of  Dutch  and  English,  of  Spanish 
and  Portuguese  history,  and  they  have  been  renewed  in  the  French 
Revolution,  with  a  profusion  of  blood,  a  refinement  in  cruelty, 
and  an  enormity  of  guilt  unparalleled  in  the  records  of  the  Uni- 
retse.  But  these  crimes  belong,  not  to  the  nation^  but  to  the 
Apecies.  The  earth,  under  all  its  cUmates,  has  too  often  drunk 
the  blood  of  man  shed  by  his  brother,  and  while  it  cries  to 
heaven  for  vengeance,  proves,  in  spite  of  philosophism,  that  man 
when  left  to  the  workings  of  his  own  corrupted  heart,  becomes 
the  most  cruel  of  savages,  the  foulest  of  monsters.  We  way 
conclude,  that  neither  the  history  nor  the  manners  of  Italy 
present  more  frequent  or  more  aggravated  features  of  cruelty 
than  those  of  any  other  nation ;  and  that  all  accusations  against 
them  on  this  head,  are  the  effusions  of  hasty  prejudice  and  of 
superficial  observation. 

Thus,  I  have  now  reviewed,  and^  I  conceive,  refuted  the 
j^Qcipal  charges  against  this  celebrated  people.  The  lesser  ira^ 
putations,  though  sung  by  poets,  repeated  by  novellists,  and 
copied  again  and  again  by  ephemeral  tourists,  may  be  passed 
over  in  silent  contempt,  as  unworthy  the  notice  of  the  reader 
and  the  traveller.  He  who,  from  the  knavery  of  the  inn- 
Iceepers,  reasons  against  the  honesty  of  a  nation,  or  judges 
of  its  character  from  the  accomplishments  of  a  few  waiK 
dering  artists,  may  indeed  imagine  that  Italy  is  peopled  with 
rogues  and  swindlers,  and  produces  nothing  but  dancers  and 
buffoons,  singers  and  fiddlers.  But,  upon  the  same  ground  he 
must  conclude,  that  the  French  nation  is  entirely  composed  of 
cooks  and  hair-dxessers,  and  that  England  herself,  even  Eng- 
land, the  mother  of  heroes,  of  patriots,  of  statesmen,  has  fur- 
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msbed  Eiurope  with  nothing  more  than  graotns  and  jockies, 
cottou  and  woollen  manufactuners. 

What  then,  it  will  be  asked,  ie  the  real  chan^cter  of  the  mo- 
dern Italians?  It  will  not,  mediinks,  be  difficult  to  aso^^n 
it,  when  we  consider  the  part  which  the  modem  itaiiftne  hav^e 
acted  in  story,  and  coihpare  it  widi  the  part  which  their  jmces«- 
tors  performed.  The  latter  were  a  bold  and  free  people.  Their 
lo\'e  of  liberty  shewed  itself  in  the  various  comniomviealtiHi  that 
rose  up  in  every  part  of  Austmia^  and  at  length  it  settled  and 
blazed  for  ages  in  the  Roman  Republic.  The  former  hav« 
given  the  sarae  proofs  of  the  same  spirit*  Hiey  have  covered 
the  face  of  the  same  country  with  free  States,  aiui  at  length 
beheld,  witli  a  mii^ture  of  joy  and  jealousy,  the  graiod  Refmblic 
of  Venicej  the  daughter  and  almost  the  rival  of  Rome^  stand 
forward  the  bulwark  and  the  glory  of  Italy.  The  ancient  Romans^ 
by  (their  arms,  founded  the  most  extensive,  the  most  flouriehing, 
and  the  most  splendid  empire,  that  ages  ever  witnessed  in  their 
flight.  The  modern  Italians,  by  their  wisdom,  have  acquired  a 
more  permanent,  and  perhaps  a  more  glorious  <lomiDion  over  the 
opinions  of  mankind,  and  still  govern  the  world  by  their  religion 
and  their  taste,  by  their  arts  and  their  sci^^ces-  To  the  anoient 
Italians,  we  owe  the  plainest,  the  noblest,  the  most  majestic  lan- 
guage ever  spoken:  to  the  modern,  we  are  indebted  for  thfe 
softest  and  sweetest  dialect,  which  human  lips  ever  uttered-  The 
ancient  Romans  raised  the  Pantheon;  the  modern  erected  the 
Vatican.  The  former  boast  of  the  age  of  Augustus,  the  latter 
glory  in  that  of  Leo.  The  former  have  given  us  Virgil,  the 
latter  Tasso.  In  which  of  these  respects  are  the  modem  Italians 
unworthy  of  their  ancestors  ? 
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Through  the  whole  of  tlieir  history  we  observe  and  applaud 
the  same  love  of  liberty,  the  same  unbroken  spirit,  the  same 
patriotism,  the  same  perseverance,  the  same  attachment  to  let- 
ters, the  same  detestation  of  barbarism  and  of  barbarians ;  and 
in  short,  the  same  active,  towering,  and  magnificent  spirit,  that 
so  gloriously  distinguished  the  Romans.  How  then  can  we 
presume  to  tax  them  with  the  feeble  vices  of  a  degraded  and 
subjugated  tribe?  with  ignorance,  cowardice,  and  general 
degeneracy  ?  The  Italians,  it  is  true,  have  never  been  able  to 
unite  the  states  of  their  own  country,  in  order  to  give  it  all  its 
force,  and  to  enable  it  to  exert  all  its  energies,  as  the  Romans  did ; 
still  have  they,  like  the  Romans,  succeeded  in  extending  their 
conquests  far  and  wide,  and  imposing  a  new  yoke  on  half  the 
nations  of  the  world.  But  let  it  be  remembered,  that  in  the 
first  as  well  as  in  the  last  of  these  projects,  the  Italians  have 
been  opposed  not  by  their  own  countrymen  only,  but  by  the 
Germans,  by  the  French,  and  by  the  Spaniards,  no  longer  tribes 
of  wandering,  divided,  undisciplined  savages,  but  mighty  mo- 
narchies, united  each  under  one  chief,  and  employing  for  the 
attainment  of  its  object,  the  numbers  of  ancient  times  directed 
by  the  skill  and  by  the  experience  of  modem  days.  With  such 
difficulties  in  opposition  to  their  vast  designs,  we  may  be  allowed 
to  doubt  whether  the  Romans  themselves  would  have  succeeded 
in  the  conquest  even  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  and  still  more,  whether 
they  could  ever  have  extended  their  dominion  one  foot  beyond 
the  precincts  of  Italy. 

From  these  observations  I  think,  I  may  fiurly  be  allowed  to 
conclude,  that  a  nation  which  has  thus,  during  so  many  ages, 
continued  to  act  so  great  and  so  glorious  a  part  in  the  history  of 
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mankind,  that  has  thus  distinguished  itself  in  every  branch 
of  human  attainment,  and  excelled  all  other  people,  not  in 
one,  but  in  every  intellectual  accomplishment;  that  such  a 
nation  must  be  endowed  with  the  greatest  talents,  and  with  the 
greatest  virtues  that  have  ever  ennobled  any  human  society. 

It  may  perhaps  be  asked,  why,  with  the  same  talents  and  with 
the  same  virtues,  the  Italians  do  not  now  make  the  same  figure  in 
the  history  of  the  world,  as  their  ancestors  ?  The  answer  ap- 
pears to  me  obvious.  To  induce  man  to  shake  ojBF  his  natural 
indolence,  and  exert  all  his  energies,  either  urgent  pressure,  or 
glorious  rewards  are  necessary.  Now,  the  ancient  Romans 
fought  first  for  their  safety  and  very  existence,  and  afterwards, 
when  imminent  danger  was  removed  from  their  city,  they 
entered  the  lists  of  fame,  and  combated  for  the  empire  of  the 
Universe.  In  both  cases,  all  their  powers  and  all  their  virtues 
were  called  into  action,  either  to  save  their  country  or  to  crown  it 
with  immortal  glory.  The  modem  Italian  has  neither  of  these 
motives  to  arouse  his  natural  magnanimity.  His  person,  his 
propert}^  his  city  even  is  safe,  whatever  may  be  the  issue  of  the 
contests  of  which  his  country  is  either  the  object  or  the  theatre. 
Whether  the  French  or  Russians,  the  Germans  or  Spaniards  gain 
the  victory,  the  Italian  is  doomed  still  to  bear  the  foreign  yoke. 
His  inactivity  and  indifference  in  the  struggle  are  therefore  ex- 
cuseable,  because  prudent.  Quid  interest  cui  serviam^  clitellas 
dum  partem  meas.*  As  for  glory  and  empire,  to  them,  Italy 
divided  and  subdivided  as  she  is,  and  kept  in  a  state  of  political 
palsy  by  the  mtrigues  or  the  preponderating  power  of  her  trans- 
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alpine  enemies,  to  them  Italy  can  have  no  pretension,  j^it, 
if  some  happy  combination  of  events  should  deliver  her  from 
foreign  influence  and  unite  her  many  states  once  more  under  one 
head,  or  at  least  in  one  common  cause,  and  that  the  cause  of 
independence  and  of  liberty,  then  Europe  might  confidently 
expect  to  see  the  spirit  and  the  glory  of  Rome  again  revive, 
and  the  valour  and  perseverance  which  subdued  the  Gauls  and 
routed  the  Cimbri  and  Teutones  again  displayed  in  chastizing 
the  insolence  of  the  French,  and  in  checking  the  incursions  of 
the  Germans.  She  would  even  rise  higher,  and  assuming 
the  character,  which  her  situation,  her  fertility,  and  her  po- 
pulation naturally  give  her,  of  umpire  of  the  south,  she 
might  unite  with  Great  Britain,  the  rival  and  the  enemy  of 
France,  in  restoring  and  in  supporting  that  equilibrium  of 
power  so  essential  to  the  freedom  and  to  the  happiness  of 
Europe.  But,  whether  Italy  be  destined  to  re-assume  her 
honours,  and  to  enjoy  once  more  an  age  of  glory  and  of  empire ; 
or  whether  she  has  exhausted  her  portion  of  felicity,  and  is 
doomed  to  a  state  of  hopeless  bondage  and  dependence,  it  is 
not  for  man  to  discover.  In  the  mean  time,  deprived  of  that 
sceptre  of  empire,  which  Heaven  once  entrusted  to  her  hand  to 
humble  the  pride  of  tyrants  and  to  protect  opprest  nations, 
to  portion  out  kingdoms  and  provinces,  and  to  sway  at  pleasure 
the  dominion  of  the  Universe,  she  has  assumed  the  milder  but 
more  useful  sovereignty  of  the  intellectual  world,  and  reigns  the 
acknowledged  queen  of  poetry  and  of  music,  of  painting  and  of 
architecture ;  the  parent  of  all  the  sciences  that  enlighten,  of  all 
the  arts  that  embellish  human  life  *. 


*  Vida,  when  speaking  of  this  mental  superiority,  bursts  into  the  following 
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gtrains  of  poetry  and  patriotism  truly  Yirgilian.  Though  we  cannot,  perhaps, 
partake  the  wish,  yet  we  may  enjoy  the  beauty  of  the  verse  and  the  purity  of 
the  language. 

Dii,  Romae  indigetes !  Trojse  tuque  auctor  Apollo, 
Unde  genus  nostrum  coeli  se  tollit  ad  astra, 
Hanc  saltern  auferri  laudem  prohibete  Latinis. 
Artibus  emineat  semper,  studiisque  Minervse, 
Italia,  et  gentes  doceat  pulcherrima  Roma  1 
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CONCLUSION. 


The  Author  has  now  not  only  closed  his  Italian  Tour,  but 
terminated  the  reflections  which  it  naturally  suggests,  and  he 
flatters  himself  that  in  his  progress  through  the  country,  he 
has  fulfilled  the  engagement  which  he  entered  into  in  the  pre- 
face, and  taken  the  ancients  for  his  guides.  In  fact,  however, 
he  may  have  been  smitten  with  the  face  of  nature,  or  delighted 
with  the  works  of  art,  he  has  seldom  failed  to  inform  the  reader 
how  the  writers  of  antiquity  have  described  the  former,  and 
what  monuments  remain  or  are  recorded,  that  may  enter  into 
competition  with  the  latter.  From  this  double  comparison, 
which  pervades  the  whole  work,  and  was  indeed  in  the  Author's 
mind  one  of  its  principal  objects,  he  thinks  he  may  draw  the 
following  inferences,  all  three  very  favourable  to  Modern 
Italy. 

In  the  first  place,  that  the  scenery  and  natural  beauties  of 
that  country  are  nearly  the  same  as  they  were  in  the  times  of 
the  Romans.     In  the  second  place,  that  the  language,  manners. 
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modes  of  living,  and  character  of  the  modern,  are  nearly  the 
same  as  those  of  the  ancient  Italians :  and  thirdly,  that  Italy 
was  in  general  as  prosperous  during  the  years  immediately  pre* 
ceeding  the  French  revolution,  as  it  has  ever  perhaps  been 
at  any  period  of  its  history  subsequent  to  the  reign  of  Au- 
gustus. The  first  inference  presents  no  difficulty  that  has  not 
been,  at  least  implicitly,  removed  either  in  the  course  of  the 
Tour  itself,  or  in  the  reflections  that  follow  it.  The  second,  it 
is  conceived,  follows  naturally  from  the  observations  made  in 
the  body  of  the  work,  and  if  they  be  accurate,  is  incontestable. 
The  third  may  astonish  many  of  my  readers,  and  as  it  is  very 
opposite  to  our  early  conceptions  on  the  subject,  requires  fiirtber 
elucidation. 

Population  and  cultivation  may  be  considered  as  the  most 
prominent  indications  of  prosperity,  and  these  two  objects 
must  therefore  be  taken  into  consideration  on  both  sides. 
The  population  of  Italy  under  Augustus,  for  it  continued  to 
decUne  rapidly  for  several  ages  afterwards,  cannot  easily  be 
ascertained;  it  has  been  stated  by  some  writers  to  have 
amounted  to  six  and  thirty  millions.  I  am  inclined  to  suspect 
that  this  calculation  is  considerably  exaggerated.  We  learn 
from  Strabo,  that  at  the  period  of  which  we  are  speaking, 
several  ancient  towns  in  Italy  and  particularly  in  Samnium,  had 
either  entirely  disappeared,  or  had  dwindled  into  villages  *.  In 
fact,  the  labours  of  agriculture  were  carried  on  principally  by 
slaves,  a  mode  which  cannot  be  considered  as  favourable  to 
population.    To  this  we  may  add,  that  the  civil  and  social  wars 
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which  had  succeeded  each  with  such  rapidity^  and  such  de* 
vastation  previous  to  Augustus's  final  establishment,  had  occa* 
sioned  a  diminution  in  population  not  to  be  replaced  by  the 
tranquillity  of  the  latter  years  of  that  Emperor's  reign*.  More-^ 
over,  the  laws  passed  by  this  prince  for  the  encouragement  of 
matrimony,  would  never  have  occurred  to  a  legislator  in  a 
country  abounding  in  population,  as  the  remedy  is  never  called 
for,  till  the  eflfects  of  the  distemper  are  felt.  The  number  of 
colonies,  amounting  to  eight  and  twenty -f-,  which  he  estab- 
lished in  different  parts  of  Italy,  may  be  considered  as  an 
evidence  of  depopulation,  as  excepting  the  confiscations  of  the 
triumvirate,  a  prince,  who  like  Augustus,  affected  to  govern  with 
justice  and  even  with  clemency,  could  not  be  supposed  to 
make  room  for  colonies  by  the  dispossession  of  the  original 


*  The  social  war,  or  that  between  the  Romans  and  the  Italian  tribes,  the 
civil  war  between  Marius  and  Sylla,  between  Cssar  and  Pompej,  between  the 
Triumvirs  and  tbe  Conspirators,  and  in  fine,  that  between  Aog^tts  and  An« 
tony,  all  took  place  between  the  jear  of  Rome  663  aad  7S4,  that  is,  in  about 
seventy  years.  The  first  was  confined  to  Italy,  and  probably  contributed  more  to 
its  devastation  than  any  contest  recorded  in  its  history,  not  excepting  even  the  in- 
vasion of  Hannibal — Nee  Annibdlis  nee  Pj/rrhi  fuit  tarda  vastatioy  says  Florus. 
This  sanguinary  contest  terminated  in  the  total  destruction  of  some  of  the  most 
ancient  nations,  and  not  a  few  of  the  most  populous  cities  in  Italy.  To  these 
wars  w^  may  add  the  Servile  war,  and  the  insurrections  of  Spartacus,  of  Serto- 
rius,  and  of  Cataline;  all  of  which  were  c/rtV  struggles  that  caused  the  effusion  of 
much  blood,  and  the  devastation  of  considerable  tracts  of  country.  When  to  these 
active  and  visible  causes  of  depopulation,  we  add  the  silent  but  most  efiectual  agent 
of  aU,  a  general  spirit  of  libertinism  and  of  debauched  celibacy,  so  prevalent 
among  the  Romans  in  the  era  of  Augustus,  we  shall  find  sufficient  reasons  to 
question  the  great  population  of  Italy  at  that  period. 

+  Suetonius,  Oct.  Cassar,  Aug.  46. 
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and  iDoffensive  proprietors.  The  poetic  complaints  of  Virgil*, 
lefer  to  the  same  evil,  and  considering  the  accuracy  of  the 
author,  may  be  admitted  as  satisfactory  proofs  of  its  reality. 

In  fine,  the  eloquent  lamentations  of  Lucan,  which  I  hare 
cited  upon  a  former  occasion,  prove  that  in  his  time,  though  no 
civil  war  or  interior  calamity  had  intervened,  the  very  vici- 
nity of  the  Capital  itself  was  very  thinly  inhabited ;  an  evil 
which  he  poetically  ascribes  to  one  single  battle  in  the  con« 
test  which  he  celebrates.  His  words,  even  when  a  due  allowance 
is  made  for  the  fictions  of  the  poet,  and  the  exaggeration  of  his 
style,  bear  so  much  upon  the  point,  that  I  think  it  necessary  to 
insert  them. 


Non  aetas  haBc  carpsit  edax,  monimentaque  reram 
Putria  destituH:  crimen  civile  videmii9, 
Tot  vacuas  urbes.    Generis  quo  turba  redacta  Mt 
Humani  ?  toto  populi  qui  nascimur  orbe 
Nee  muros  implere  viris  nee  possumus  agros. 
Urbs  nos  una  capit;  vincto  fossore  coluntur 
HespericB  segetes;  stat  tectis  putris  avitis 
In  nuUos  ruitura  domus. 

Lib.  viK  * 

Now,  as  to  cultivation,  Italy,  with  all  its  fertility,  did  not,  it 
seems,  produce  a  suflScient  quantity  of  corn  to  supply  the  wants 
of  her  own  inhabitants;  for  even  so  early  as  the  reign  of  Au- 


Non  ullus  aratro 
Dignus  honos,  squalknt  abductis  aroa  coUmU 
Et  curvsB  rigidum  fekes  conflantur  in  eusem. 

Gearg.  i. 
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gustus,  Egypt  had  become  the  granary  of  the  capita!,  and  that 
prince,  after  the  defeat  of  Antony,  employed  his  troops  in 
clearing  and  repairing  the  diJSerent  canals  that  bordered  the 
Niky  in  order  to  facilitate  the  transport  of  grain*  from  that  river 
to  Oslia.  This  evil  continued  to  increase  with  singular  rapidity, 
and  Rome  was  frequently  alarmed,  and  sometimes  visited  by 
famine.  A  stormy  winter,  or  the  continuation  of  an  unfavour- 
able wind  in  the  then  imperfect  state  of  navigation,  excited 
the  most  dreadful  apprehensions,  and  sometimes  roused  the  de- 
generate populace  to  deeds  of  useful  violence,  that  the  love  of 
Uberty  would  have  ennobled  and  consecrated  as  acts  of  heroism. 
Once  indeed  the  Emperor  Claudius  was  assaulted,  and  nearly 
driven  out  of  the  Fomm.  Upon  this  occasion,  Tacitus  observes 
that  Italy  used  formerly  to  supply  distant  regions  with  provi- 
sions, but  that,  in  his  time,  instead  of  trusting  to  its  fertility, 
the  existence  of  the  Roman  people  was  committed  to  the  winds 
and  to  the  waves.f 

Both  the  depopulation  of  Italy  and  the  decay  of  cultivation 
are  ascribed,  by  some  authors,  not  to  the  civil  wars  only  but 
to  the  accumulation  of  property,  and  to  the  extent  and  luxury  of 
villas  and  gardens.  The  latter  cause  has  always  appeared  to  me 
unsatisfactory.  The  Roman  villas  were  large  and  costly,  and  their 
gardens  were  extensive ;  but  the  former  could  not  occupy  many 


*  Suet.  18. 

f  At  hercule  olim  ex  Italiae  regionibus  longinquas  in  provincias  commeatus 
portabant;  nee  nunc  iufecunditate  iaboratur;  sed  Africam  potius  et  Mgypinm 
exercemus,  navibusque  et  casibus  vita  populi  Romani  permissa  est. — AnnaL 
XII.  43. 
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acres,  and  the  latter,  after  all,  were  mere  pleasure  grounds  and 
regular  walks  and  plantations.  Parks  or  large  enclosures,  com- 
prehending whole  territories  in  their  circumference,  were,  I  be- 
lieve, first  introduced  by  the  northern  barbarians  for  the  pur- 
pose of  hunting ;  an  amusement  which,  with  war,  constituted 
the  whole  business  and  employment  of  their  existence.  The 
Romans  used  to  divert  themselves  occasionally  with  the  chace  of 
wild  boars,  but  the  forests  which  bordered  the  coasts  of  Latium 
and  of  Etruriaj  and  the  wild  recesses  of  the  Apennines^  afforded 
the  means  of  that  diversion  in  abundance,  and  rendered  all  ar- 
tificial woods  unnecessary. 

As  to  villas,  they  were  not  so  much  spread  over  the  whole 
country  in  the  manner  they  are  in  England,  as  crowded  together 
in  certain  fashionable  regions.  Thus,  while  the  vicinity  of 
Rome,  the  Alban  Mount,  the  banks  of  the  Tiber  and  of  the 
Anioj  and  all  Campania  and  its  coasts  seem  to  have  been  covered 
with  seats,  the  recesses  of  Sabinoj  and  the  windings  of  the 
Apennines^  though  as  beautiful  and  much  cooler,  and  probably 
more  salubrious,  were  almost  deserted.  Horace  mentions  only 
one  neighbour,  Cemt/5,  who,  perhaps,  existed  only  in  verse; 
and  the  younger  Pliny  tells  us  that  his  friends, /rom  the  neighs 
bouring  tozmSj  occasionally  break  in  upon  his  studies  with  a 
seasonable  interruption,  an  expression  which  seems  to  imply  thai 
there  were  few  or  no  villas  immediately  near*.  Nulla  necessitas 
togcBy  says  the  latter,  in  another  epistle,  speaking  of  the  same 
villa -f-,  nemo  arcessitor  ex  proximo. 


*  Horat  Sat.  lib.  ii.  6.— Plin.  Epist.  lib.  ix.  Ep.36 

t  Lib.  V.  Epist.  6. 
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That  these  villas  were  Bumeroys  it  must  be  acknowledged^  as 
Pliny  himself  had  four  at  least,  and  his  mother-inrlaw  afi  maay ; 
Gicero  had  six,  if  not  moie,  whkh,  from  their  beauty  or  rather 
from  his  attachment  to.  them,  he  caHs  ocellos^  Italia;^  ai»d  as 
neither  Cicero  nor  Pliny  were  numbered  among  the  most 
opulent  of  their  times  ^^  oaay  suppose  that  persons  o£  larger 
fortune  possessed  a  greater  number^  But  after  ali,  a  villa 
with  meirely  a  garden  or  pleasure  grounds,  anpexed,  does  not 
^cupy  muck  space  in  proportioa  to.  the  extent  of  tike  country ; 
nor  i»  there  any  reason  to.  believe  that  the  moat  magnificent 
villa  of  the  Romans  covered  any  considerable^  spaee^;  since-  t&e 
celebrated  villa  Tiburtina  df  Hadrian,  which  contained  not  only 
imilbations  o€  the  mo^  iiemarkHble  edifices  in  th^  empiiie,  but 
even  a.  nepcesentatioa  oi  the  infernal  regions,  aind  of  the  Ji^ly^an 
fieldd^  even  this  imperial  residence  with  all  its.  appurtenancea 
did  not  occupy  a  space  of  seven  miles  in  circumf^encew 

The  accujnulation.  of  landed  property  therefore,  or  the  taii- 
fundia^  ^  PUoy  the  Elder  calls  overgrown  estates,  seem  to  have 
been  a.naorie  probable  cause  of  the  evil  of  which  we  ar^*  speak- 
ing; and  thisc  cause  which  had  reached  a  very  alarming  pitch 
even  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  arose  from  the  facility  which  the* 
qivil  wars  and:  the  subsequent  proscriptions  afforded  of  amassing 
wealth ;  as^  the  victor  seldom  failed  to  bestow  the  landft  and  houses^ 
of  the  vanquished  upon  his  friends  and  supporters,  and  scnnetimes 
Qvai  upon,  the  spies,  and  the  lowest  instruments  of  ^e>  party. 
Thus  we  find,  that  the  whole  tenritcw^y  of  Cremona^  witfenosmalfr 
portion  of  the  neighbouring  districts,  was  given  up  by  Augustus 
Caesar  to  his  veterans ;  from  this  donative  we  may  calculate  the 
extent  of  his  largesses  to  his  intimate  firiends.  What,  in  fact, 
must  have  been  the  income  of  Agrippa  who  could  ereot  a&  hi& 
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own  expence,  dtid  without  incoilvbnience,  *ilch  an  edifice  as 
the  Pantheon,  and  dt  the  same  time  stipjply  Rome  with  more 
than  one  hundred  fbutitAins,  all  ornamented  with  mat-ble,  With 
columns,  atid  with  statues?  We  may  go  farther  back,  and  date 
the  origin  of  these  excessive  incomes  so  eatly  as  the  usurpatiori 
of  Sylla,  CrassuS,  i^hose  immense  fortune  was  accumulated 
under  the  Influence  and  perhaps  from  the  cotifisfcations  of  that 
Dictator,  is  supposed  to  hatre  possessed  more  than  five  tiiil- 
lions  sterling.  Antonius,  Cicero's  colleague,  besides  his  estatoi 
in  Italy,  was  proprietor  of  the  whole  island  of  Cephaltenidy 
and  had  ejected  a  new  city  in  it  at  his  oWn  expetce:  atid 
in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  a  single  individtldl  Of  rid  rank 
or  fame,  Claudius  Isldbrus,  thotigh  he  had  suffered  considet- 
able  lofeses  in  the  course  of  the  civil  wars,  left  at  his  death 
four  thousand  ofle  hutidred  and  sixteen  slaves,  three  thousand 
sii  hund^'ed  yoke  of  oiten,  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  sheep, 
goats,  swine,  &c.  and  in  money  fifteen  hundred  thousand 
pounds  sterling. 

This  evil  incteaSed  to  an  extent  almost  incredible  undet 
the  EmpefoTs;  and  \^e  find  in  Nero's  time,  that  six  Ro- 
mans, who  were  put  to  death  by  that  tyraait  from  motives  of 
avarice,  were  in  possession  of  one-half  of  Africa!  In  fine,  in 
the  reign  of  Honorius,  after  the  division  of  the  empire,  and 
inddfed  at  the  very  period  of  its  most  rapid  decline,  a  Roman 
patrician,  ot  one  of  the  first  rank,  was  supposed  to  enjoy  an 
annual  revenue  of  fonr  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling,  not 
including  the  provisions  supplied  by  his  estates  for  the  use  of 
his  table.  One  fourth  of  that  sum  was  necessary  to  constitute  a 
moderate  income.     Now,  at  this  very  period,  when  the  opulence 
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of  the  Roman  nobles  was  so  excessive,  the  reader  will  be  sur- 
prized to  learn,  that  a  very  considerable  part  of  Italy,  and  that 
part  the  most  fertile,  was  nearly  converted  into  a  desert.  Yet 
that  such  was  the  fact,  we  find  unquestionable  proof  in  the 
Epistles  of  St.  Ambrose,  then  Bishop  of  Milatiy  an  eye-witness 
of  the  scene  which  he  describes.  De  Bononiensi  veniens  iirbe  a 
tergo  Clatemanij  ipsam  Bononiam^  Mutinaniy  Rhegium,  derelin" 
qtiebas;  in  dextera  erat  Brixillum;  a  fronte  occurrebat  Placentia 
veterem  nobilitatem  ipso  adhuc  nomi?ie  sonans :  ad  Icsvam  Apennini 
inculta  miseratus^  et  Jlorentissimorum  qumidam  popolorum  castella 
considerabas,  atque  affectu  relegebas  dolenti.  Tot  igitur  semirenr 
tarum  urbium  cadaveraj  terrarumque  sub  eodem  conspectu  esposita 
funera  .  .  .  in  perpetuum  prostrata  ac  diriUa*.  This  picture^ 
though  evidently  copied  from  a  well-known  passage  in  Sulpi- 
cius's  Epistle  to  Cicero,  must  be  considered  as  an  exact  repre- 
sentation, and  exhibits  a  scene  of  desolation  sufficiently  exten- 
sive and  melancholy. 

But  the  depopulation  here  deplored  was  the  result,  not  of  an 
incidental  invasion,  nor  the  consequence  of  a  few  disastrous 
years;  it  was  the  operation  of  the  military  system  established 
under  the  Emperors,  and  had  been  in  gradual  progression  during 
the  three  preceding  centuries.  Pliny,  who  wrote  his  Natural 
History  under  Vespasian,  observes,  that  in  Latium^  fifty-two 
tribes  had  perished  utterly,  sine  vestigiisy  and  points  out  seve- 
ral towns  even  in  Campania  itself,  that  had  either  disappeared 
or  were  in  a  state  of  rapid  decay.     He  also  mentions  several 


Amb.  Epist.  99. 
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temples  neglected  and  falling  into  ruin,  even  in  places  near 
Rome;  and  frequently  employs  such  expressions  as  sunt  reliquue 
•  .  .  Jam  tota  abiit  .  .  .  quondam  uberrima  multitudinis^  8cc.  all 
of  which  are  evidently  indications  of  a  decreasing  population^ 
and  of  a  country  on  the  decline. 

The  depopulation  of  Italy  has,  I  know,  been  in  part  ascribed 
to  the  vast  increase  of  Rome,  and  to  the  natural  tendency  which 
opulent  provincials  ever  have  to  desert,  the  incelehrity  of  their 
obscure  country,  and  to  establish  themselves  in  the  CapitaL 
During  the  era  of  liberty  this  evidently  was  not  the  case;  for 
we  not  only  find  the  Republic  discharging  the  surplus  of  its  po- 
pulation in  colonies,  but  we  are  informed  that  the  Senate,  by  an 
express  order,  prohibited  the  estabJishment  of  Italian  provin- 
cials in  the  Capital,  and  ordered  twelve  thousand  Latins,  who 
had  settled  in  the  city,  to  return  home.  An  expression  of  the 
historian,  however,  shews  the  propensity  of  the  Italians,  and 
the  commencement  of  the  evil*;  yet  long  after  this  event,  which 
took  place  in  the  year  of  Rome  565^  many  of  the  Italian  towns 
were  extremely  populous,  insomuch  that  Padua  alone  counted 
five  hundred  Roman  knights  among  her  citizens. 

Under  the  Emperors,  when  not  food  only  and  sometimes  rai- 
ment, but  every  convenience  and  almost  every  luxury  were  pro- 
vided gratis  for  the  Roman  people ;  when  baths  furnished  with 


*  Jam  turn  multitudine  alienigenarum  urbem    onerante.       Tit.  Liv.  Lib,. 
XXXIX.  3. 
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r^al  magnificence  were  open  for  their  accommodation,  and  plays 
and  races  and  combats  daily  and  almost  hourly  exhibited  for  their 
amusement;  when  porticos  and  groves,  and  temples  and  colon- 
nades, without  number,  offered  them  shade  and  shelter  at  all  hours 
and  in  all  seasons;  in  short,  when  a  thousand  fountains  poured 
out  rivers  to  refresh  them,  and  all  the  wants  of  nature  were 
suppUed  without  labour  or  exertion ;  then  the  idle,  the  indigent, 
and  the  effeminate  inhabitants  of  Italy,  and  indeed  of  all 
the  provinces,  flocked  to  Rome,  and  crowded  its  streets  with 
an  useless  and  burthensome  multitude.  To  this  overgrown 
population,  thus  formed  of  the  dregs  and  the  vagrancy  of  the 
subjugated  countries,  Seneca  refers  with  temper,  Lucan  with 
contempt,  and  Juvenal  with  indignation. 

Non  posBum  ferre,  Quirked, 
Gnecam  urbem. 
Jam  pridem  Synis  in  Tibeiim  defluxit  Oroates. 

It  may  appear  singular,  but  it  is  trae,  that  the  population  of 
Borne  increased  as  the  empire  declined,  and  was  never  perhaps 
greater  than  during  the  inauspicious  reign  of  Honorius,  when 
the  barbarians  who  had  overrun  the  distant  provinces  made 
inroads  into  Italy  itself,  and  forced  the  terrified  inhabitants 
to  seek  for  protection  in  the  Capital.  To  ascertain  the 
amount  of  this  population  would  be  difficult,  especially  as  the 
most  learned  authors  disagree  in  their  calculations;  but, whatever 
its  amount  may  have  been,  it  may  justly  be  surmised,  that  it  was 
not  either  at  this,  or  at  any  preceding  period,  a  very  efficient 
cause  of  the  depopulation  of  Italy.  The  British  Capital  may 
possibly  contain  as  many  inhabitants  as  Rome  did  during  an.y. 
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ev^n  the  laost  flourishing  era  of  its  «iipire;  audit  stiU  eoDrtinines 
U>  iB^^rease  both  ia  siae  ackd  m  populaticdBr,  "tfithcmt  any  pvgwike 
to*  the  cultivation  of  the  country  or  to  the  prospoity  of  the  cxmn^ 
try  towiH^.  The  real  causes  of  the  depopulaifcion  of  Italy  undec 
the  £ifiaperor»  wer^  the  unsettled  state  of  the  Roman  constiti:i« 
tioQy  the  accumulation  and  the  vmcertainty  of  property ,.  and 
the  pnessuce  of  taxation;  evils  resulting  ittvariai)ly  from  a  joiHh 
tary  aod  despotic  government,,  and  nsiore  destructive  m  thdr 
effects  in  one  century  than  all  the  vrars^.  faauness  and  pestilences 
t^t  ba;ve  ever  afflicted  mankind* 

The  same  bane  of  pul^ic  prosperity  that  pn^ed  npon<  t^ 
resouroes  of  Italy  under  the  Caesars  ia  now  corroding  the  vitaiti 
of  the  Ti^hiiiih  empire^  has  already  converted  the.  feirtile  pno^ 
vineea  of  A^a  Mimr^  of  /SyfMsandof  Egypt  into  deaert&^.and  wiU' 
shortly  dievour  the  remaining  populaitiDn  of  Gwece^  and  leave 
Qotlijng  behind  but  barren  sands  and  silent  solitudes*  That  tiie 
towns  and  evien  trifoea  mentianed  hj  Stmbo  and  by  Pliny  should 
have  withered  away  and.  dis£q}peared  mider  the  deadly  mflnence 
of  such  a  government;  and  that  Italy  itself,  though  the  centre 
of  the  power  aoadof  tike  riches  of  a  mighty  empire,^  should  have 
gradually  decayed  undier  the  immediate  frown  of  a  race  of 
tyrante^  and  constantl^;^  the  dieatre*  of  their  cruelties,  of  their 
caprice,  and  of  their  contests  is  not  wonderful;  on  the  contrary, 
it  is  rather  surprizing  that  it  should  have  resisted  the  action  of 
sp  many-  accumulated  causes  of  destruction,^  have  survived*  its 
faJl>  and  haVfO.  siaea.  m  great  ajid  sa  flourishing  fnarn^  ite; 
disasters. 

At  what,  period,.,  or  by  what  means  the  population  of  Italy 
was  restored,  its  cultivation  renewed,  and  new  aoorces  of  wealth) 
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and  prosperity  opened  to  it,  it  is  neither  my  province  nor  my 
intention  to  inquire;  but  we  find  it  in  the  thirteenth  century 
covered  with  numerous  repubhcs,  warlike  and  populous  as  the 
commonwealths  that  flourished  in  the  same  country  previous  to 
the  Roman  conquest,  and  like  them  engaged  in  perpetual  contests. 
In  the  succeeding  century  we  see  it  rich  in  commerce  and  in  ma- 
nufactures ;  and  in  the  fifteenth,  we  behold  it  illuminated  with  all 
the  splendours  of  genius  and  of  science,  and  shedding  a  light 
that  penetrated  the  darkness  of  the  benighted  countries  around, 
and  roused  their  inhabitants  from  a  long  slumber  of  ignorance  and 
of  barbarism.  So  great,  indeed,  was  its  literary  fame  during  this 
period,  and  so  many  and  so  distinguished  were  its  artists,  its  poets, 
its  philosophers,  that  it  may  perhaps  be  doubted  whether  its  his- 
tory during  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  century  be  not  as  instruc- 
tive as  that  of  Greece,  even  when  Greece  was  most  distinguished 
by  the  arts  and  by  the  talents  of  its  inhabitants  *.  Since  that 
period  the  state  of  Italy  has  indeed  varied ;  several  bloody  wars 
have  been  carried  on  in  its  interior ;  and  many  of  its  provinces 
have  passed  under  different  masters.  Yet,  as  those  wars  were 
waged  principally  by  foreigners,  and  as  the  change  of  dynasties, 
if  unaccompanied  by  other  alterations,  has  little  or  no  effect 
upon  the  welfare  of  a  country,  Italy  notwithstanding  these  vicissi- 
tudes has  continued  in  a  state  of  progressive  prosperity  down  to 


*  The  author  of  Anacharsis  was  so  struck  with  the  united  wonders  of  the 
history  of  Italy  at  the  period  of  which  I  am  speaking,  that  he  had  thoughts  of 
introducing  his  ideal  traveller  into  thai  country  instead  of  Greece,  as  affording  a 
greater  scope  for  useful  observations  on  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  presenting 
a  greater  variety  of  character  and  anecdote.  He  has  left  behind  him  a  sketch  of 
his  design,  which,  though  imperfect,  yet  presents  a  masterly  combination  of  hints, 
portraits,  and  parallels. 
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ifae  latter  part  of  tke  nineteenth  century.  In  the  year  1784^ 
Italy  and  its  dependent  islands,  Sicily^  Sardkna^  Sec.  were 
supposed  to  contain  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  millions  of  inhabt- 
tants,  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  in  the  year  1793  this 
number  was  augmented  to  twenty  milUons,  as  no  natural  or 
artificial  cause  of  mortaUty  visited  Italy  during  the  interval. 
All  the  Italian  states  were  at  that  period  governed  by  their  own 
native,  or  at  least  resident  princes,  with  the  exception  of  Milan^ 
which  belonged  to  the  House  of  Austria;  but  as  the  administra* 
tion  was  conducted  by  an  Archduke,  who  always  kept  his  court 
in  that  capital,  it  felt  little  inconvenience  from  its  dependence 
on  a  transalpine  sovereign.  All  the  cities,  and  almost  all  the 
great  towns,  with  most  places  of  any  consideration,  exist  under 
the  same  name  nearly  as  in  ancient  times;  many  of  them  have 
recovered  their  ancient  prosperity  and  population,  and  several 
h^ve  considerably  exceeded  it«  If  Herculaneum^  PampdU  and 
Cuma  have  utterly  perished  in  Campania^  to  compensate  the  loss 
Naples  not  only  spreads  her  superabundant  population  over 
the  neighbouring  coasts,  but  over  the  base  of  Vesuvius  itself, 
and  raises  populous  and  flourishing  towns  on  the  ruins  of  the 
iallen  cities*.  Rome  is  reduced,  it  is  true,  from  a,  million 
perhaps  to  two  hundred  thousand  inhabitants,  and  its  immediate, 
vicinity  has  perhaps  lost  one  million  more;  but  Ancona^  on  the 
opposite  coast,  is  more  flourishing  than  it  was  under  the  Csesars; 
and  Loretto^  a  new  city,  has  risen  in  its  vicinity,  and  now 
lodges  fifteen  thousand  inhabitants  on  the  summit  of  a  moun*- 


*  The  southern  provinces  of  Italy  are  possibly  as  well  peopled  now,  if  we 
except  a  few  great  towns,  as  they  were  in  Roman  times.  Apulia  was  always  a 
sheep  walk:  Citero  eMf^ii'^ifianissima  pars  ItaUm. 
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tain,  SanMarino^  the  child  of  Liberty,  nurses  her  seven  thousand 
hardy  sobs  on  a  pinnacle  of  the  Apemdnesij  and  all  the  cowt  of  the 
Adriatic  %yi'2LTm%yf\ih  life  and  blooms  with  industry  and  vegetatioa. 

Etruria^  though  not  perhaps  as  flourishing  or  as  populous  m 
it  was  about  the  period  of  the  foundation  of  Romet  is  more  so 
probably  than  it  was  when  under  the  iron  sway  of  the  Empe- 
rors, Most  of  its  ancient  towns  remain,  and  some  are  in  a 
much  more  flourishing  state  than  they  were  at  any  period  of 
Roman  history;  such  as  Florence^  Sienna^  and  Lucca.  The 
Maremne  or  sea-shores,  formerly  unhealthy  and  thinly  inhabited, 
are,  in  consequence  of  the  establishment  of  the  free-port  of 
Leghorn  then  a  miserable  village,  now  a  populous  city,  culti- 
vated and  in  a  state  of  progressive  improvement.  As  to  the 
spacious  plain  extended  between  tlie  Alps  and  the  Apennines^  its 
ancient  to^vns,  (with  the  exception  bf  VeUeia,  which  was  over- 
whelmed by  the  fall  of  a  mountain)  and  all  its  ancient  cities, 
are  in  a  most  flourishing  state;  some  far  more  prosperous  indeed 
than  they  were  even  in  the  reign  of  Augustus  or  of  Trajan. 
Among  the  latter  we  may  rank  Turin  and  Genoa^  both  places  of 
little  name  anciently,  now  populous  and  magnificent  capitals. 
Milan  itself  is 'probably  much  more  considerable  at  present 
than  it  was  at  either  of  the  above^mentibned  periods,  though 
inferior,  in  population  at  least,  to  what  it  was  when  during  the 
decline  of  the  empire,  it  occasionally  became  the  residence 
of  the  Emperors.  The  prosperity  of  BohgfWj  with  a  few  ex- 
ceptions, seems  to  have  been  progressive,  and  has  long  since 
raised  it  to  such  a  degree  of  opulence  as  to  appropriate  to  it,  as 
its  distinctive  quality,  the  epithet  of  rich.  To  close  the  cata- 
logue, Venii^e  rises  before  us  with  its  domes  and  towers,  with  its 
immense  population  and  its  extensive  commerce,  the  Queea 
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of  the  Adriatic^  and  the  mistress  of  Dalmatian  of  Epirus  and 
of  Acamaniaj  of  the  Ionian  islands,  and  in  the  beginning  of  the 
last  century,  of  Peloponnesus  itself.  This  splendid  Capital  com- 
pensates the  loss  of  Aquileia*j  and  can  count  in  her  extensive 
and  populous  territories  ten  towns  more  considerable  than  that 
ancient  metropolis  of  Istriaf.  In  short,  Italy,  with  its  depen*^ 
dendes,  in  the  year  1792  was  supposed  to  contain  more  than 
twenty  million  of  inhabitants,  a  population  for  the  extent  of 
country  far  superior  to  the  best  inhabited  territories,  the  Nether* 
lands  not  excepted,  and  in  all  probability,  if  not  above,  at 
least  equal  to  its  population  at  any  period  of  Roman  history 
since  Augustus:]:. 

As  to  cultivation,  the  second  criterion  of  prosperity,  one  ob- 


*  Aquilcia  was  destrojed  bj  Attila  in  the  fifth  century. 

f  To  the  barbarianB,  howsoever  mischievous  in  general,  Italj,  according  to  aa 
Italian  proverb,  owes  two  blessings,  its  modern  language  and  the  city  of  Venice. 
I  do  not  know  whether  many  of  my  readers  may  not  consider  both  these  blessings 
as  purchased  at  too  high  a  price. 

X  There  is  a  circumstance  mentioned  by  Polybius*,  which  may  be  considered  a^ 
furnishing  a  foundation  for  calculating  the  population  of  Italy  at  an  early  pe* 
riod:  this  author  relates,  that  on  a  rumour  of  an  approaching  invasion  by  the 
Gauls,  the  inhabitants  of  Italy  (an  appellation  which  then  excluded  ^  the 
countiy  lying  north  of  the  Apennines)  brought  into  the  field  an  army  of  more  than 
six  hundred  thousand  men.  This  force,  we  may  reasonably  suppose,  was  the 
result  of  an  ex^ordinary  effort,  and  could  not  have  beai  maintained  as  a  regular 
army ;  now  modern  Italy,  including  its  dependencies,  could,  if  it  formed  ^a  fed^ 
rative  republic  like  Grermany,  support  an  army  at  least  as  considerable  without 
depopulating  its  provinces  or  impoverishing  its  inhabitants. 

♦Lib.  II.  '  •      • 
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S(?FvatioQ  will  be  sufficient  to  decide  the  question  in  favour  of 
Modern  Italy,  and  tliat  one  is^  Italy  at  present  not  only  ieed^ 
her  own  inhabitants  but  exports  largely  to  otiier  countries,  au 
advantage  which  she  never  enjoyed  at  the  period  of  history  to 
which  I  have  so  often  alluded.  To  this  observation  it  may  be 
added,  that  Italy  now  produces  every  ailicle  necessary  not  for  the 
comforts  only,  but  moreover,  for  the  luxurious  enjoyments  of  life; 
and  although  there,  as  well  as  in  less  favoured  countriest  fashion 
may  often  induce  the  opulent  to  have  recourse  to  foret^ 
markets  for  accommodation,  yet  th^re  is  not  one  single  object 
requisite  for  either  dress  or  furniture  that  may  not  be  procured 
home-made  in  Italy.  One  source  of  riches  and  commerce  in- 
deed this  country  now  enjoys,  which  is  alone  sufficient  to  give 
it  commercial  superiority ;  I  mean,  the  silk  which  it  produces 
in  abundance,  and  which  constitute^  its  staple  manufacture. 
The  nurture  of  the  silk  worm  indeed,  and  the  culture  of  the 
mulberry-tree  on  which  it  feeds,  not  only  furnishes  the  poor  of 
Italy  with  employment,  but  supplies  its  poets  with  a  favourite 
and  popular  theme. 

Unde  sacri  viridem  .vates  petiere  corontm 
£t  meritis  gnita»  sibi  devinxere  pu^as. 

Vida.  Bombycwn^  lib.  ii* 

I  might  pursue  the  subject  still  farther,  and  maintain*  with 
some  appearance  of  truth,  that,  excepting  Rome,  Italy  is  oma* 
Btented  with  more  magnificent  edifices  at  present  than  it  was  at 
liby  period  of  ancient  history.  The  ornamental  edifices  of  an- 
cient times  were  temples,  porticos,  baths,  amphitheatres,  theatres, 
and  circuses,  to  which  I  may  add,  aa  occasional  mausoleum. 
The  magnificence  of  temples  consists  in  their  colonnades,  which 
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generally  formed  their  front,  and  sometimes  lined  their  sides, 
ftiid  tlie  beauty  pf  colonnades  as  of  porticos^  arises  from  their 
extent  and  elevation*  Now  temples,  graced  with  gych  ma- 
jestic ornaments,  were  out  of  the  precincts  ^nd  immediate  vici- 
nity of  Rome,  certginly  not  common.  A  well-known  temple 
of  Fortune  gave  considerable  celebrity  to  Frftneste ;  the  lofty 
rock  of  Ansur  was  crowned  with  the  colonnades  of  Jupiter; 
and  it  is  probable  that  e^ch  great  city,  and  occasionally  a  pror 
montory  or  a  fountain,  had  a  splendid  edifice  dedicated  to  their 
tutelar  divinities.  But  the  far  greater  part  of  the  temples  were 
small,  sometimes  deriving  considerable  beauty  and  interest  from 
their  site  and  their  proportions,  as  that  of  Tibur  and  of  Clitum^ 
nu$^  and  sometimes,  as  seems  to  have  been  the  case  of  most 
rustic  fanes,  without  any  share  of  either  *.  Moreover,  these 
temples  appear  to  have  been  at  all  times  much  neglected,  and 
many  of  them  allowed  to  fall  into  decay,  as  we  are  informed, 
hot  by  Horace  only  -f,  but  by  the  elder  Pliny,  who  mentions  a 
temple  in  ruins  so  near  Rome  as  Ardea. 


*  Plinj  the  Yo4iager,  by  a  single  exprtseioii,  enables  ti04o  gaesBfkt  ttte  Mze  ana 
furnitore  of  a  rustic  temple,  even  when  of  great  celebrity — ^^  Yetus  sane  et  an" 
gustOy  quum  sit  alioquin  stato  die  frequeiitissiina  .  .  .  Dec^  .signum  .  .  antiquuni 
€  Ugnoy  quibnsdanl  sul  partibus  truncatum.^^  P^ny?  ^ho  was  about  to  rebuild 
this  fiine,  m  mdius^  ik  majusy  orders  his  wtdkhect  to  purchase  ^eir  pillars  for  tbl» 
fironl^  and -a  quantity  ofmaible  sufficient  to  laj  the  paj^ement  and  line  the  valh^ 
— JLt*.  XI.  JBp.  39. 

f  Delicta  majorum  immeritus  lues 
llomane,  donee  templa  refeeeris 
iEldesque  labentes  deorum,  &c. 

Jlor.  Lib.  III.  Ode  6. 
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It  ivill,  1  believe,  be  admitted,  that  the  Churches  which  rise 
so  numerous  in  every  part  of  Modem  Italy,  oftentimes  equal  the 
temples  of  old  in  exterior  magnificence,  and  generally  surpass 
them  in  interior  decoration.  Though  I  have  excepted  Rome 
from  the  comparison,  yet  I  may  safely  aver  that  there  was  not 
anciently,  even  in  Rome  itself,  one  temple  in  magnitude  com- 
parable to  the  cathedral  of  Florence^  or  to  that  of  Milan^  and 
that  few  in  internal  beauty  surpassed  or  even  equalled  that  of 
St.  Georgia  at  Venice^  of  Sta.  Giusfina  at  Paduaj  or  of  the  abbey 
church  of  Chiaravalle. 

The  pillared  portico  was  a  peculiar  feature  of  Roman  magni- 
ficence,  nor  does  Italy  at  present  exhibit  any  thing  of  the  kind, 
excepting  the  grand  colonnade  of  the  Vatican,  forming  t;ho 
most  extensive  scene  of  architectural  beauty  in  the  world.  In 
arcaded  porticos  Italy  is  still  rich,  and  Vicenza  and  Bologna 
present  in  their  celebrated  galleries  a  length  of  arches  not  pro- 
bably surpassed  in  ancient  times. 

Amphitheatres  were  of  Roman  invention,  and  when  of  great 
<nagaitude  and  of  solid  stone  were  most  stupendous  edifices. 
But  of  these  the  number  was  very  small,  and  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  in  all  Italy  there  were  more  than  three  or  four  of  the 
kind,  two  of  which  were  in  Rome,  and  one  at  Verma.  Most, 
if  not  all  the  othecs  were  either  of  wood,  like  that  of  Placentia; 
which  was  burnt  in  the  contest  between  Vespasian  and  Vitellius, 
or  of  brick  like  that  of  PuteoH^  and  numberless  others  unneces^ 
sary  to  mention  *. 


*  I  am  aware  that  sei^ral  learned  authors  are  of  opinion,  that  the  uppor  stoiy 
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The  observation  on  the  small  nirober  of  magnificent  amphi* 
theatres  may  be  applied  with  some  restriction  to  theatres^  man j 
of  which  were  of  little  size,  and  of  very  common  materials, 
and  contributed  no  more  to  the  ornament  of  the  country  than 
modem  edifices  of  the  same  description.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  circuses  and  baths,  particularly  the  latter,  which,  with 
very  few  exceptions,  were  in  provincial  towns  buildings  of  more 
convenience  than  magnificence.  But  to  compensate  the  defect, 
if  there  exist  any  in  this  respect.  Modern  Italy  possesses  other 
edifices  perhaps  of  equal  beauty,  and  undoubtedly  of  greatet 
utiHty,  and  of  far  superior  interest.  I  allude  to  her  abbies  and 
to  her  hospitals :  the  former  lift  their  venerable  towers  amidst  her 
forests  and  her  sohtudes,  sometimes  replace  the  temples  that 
crowned  the  pinnacles  of  her  mountains,  and  open  in  the  loneli- 
ness of  the  desert  scenes  of  architecture,  of  literary  opulence, 
and  of  religious  pomp,  which,  contrasted  with  the  savage 
features  of  nature  around,  seem  almost  to  border  on  the  won- 
ders of  enchantment*.    The  latter  encircle  her  cities  with  Uncs 


odIj  of  the  amphitheatre  of  Placentim  was  of  wood,  and  diat  the  same  maj  be 
said  of  other  similar  edifices  supposed  to  be  built  of  the  same  materials.  But  the 
destruction  of  so  small  a  portion  of  so  large  4in  edifice  can  scarce  be  represented 
bj  an  historian  so  accurate  as  Tacitus*  as  the  conflagration  ef  the  whole;  while, 
on  the  other  hand^  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  the  appellation  pukherrimum 
opm^tan  be  applied  to  a  wooden  pile.  On  the  whole^  as  it  was  consumed  hj  five 
we  must  conclude  that  it  was  of  wood* 

*  The  site  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Latiaris,  on  the  pinnacle  of  the  Alban 
Mount,  is  now  occupied  by  a  convent  of  Camaldolese  monks^  and  the  Parent 
Abbej  of  the  Benedictin  Order  rises  on  the  ruins  of  a  temple  of  Apollo  which 


♦  Tacit*  Hist.  H.  21. 
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of  palaces,  superior  in  size  and  decorations  to  the  mansion  of 
their  sovereigns,  and  expand  halls,  libraries,  fountains,  and  gar- 
dens for  the  reception,  not  of  an  idle  populace,  nor  of  parasites 
and  buffoons,  nor  of  actors  and  declaimers,  but  of  the  sick  and 
the  suffering,  of  the  ignorant- and  the  forlorn,  of  all  that  feel  nrisery 
and  want  relief!  If,  to  these  edifices  we  superadd  colleges,  se- 
minaries, and  literary  establishments,  all  institutions  unknown 
to  antiquity,  and  almost  all  of  considerable  magnitude  and  splen- 
dor spread  at  present  over  the  face  of  the  country  in  every 
direction,  and  embellishing  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  every 
town  from  Susa  to  Bheggioj  wc  may  perhaps  no  longer  hesitate 
to  allow  to  Modern  Italy  the  praise  even  of  superior  embellish- 
ment. But,  when  with  these  edifices  we  connect  the  object  for 
which  they  are  erected,  and  the  moral  effects  which  they  are 
intended  to  produce;  when  we  contemplate  the  consequent 
propagation  of  religion  and  decency,  of  literature  and  humanity, 
the  prospect  still  brightens  upon  us,  and  Modern  Italy  rises  be- 


crowned  the  piniiade  of  Momit  Cassiftum.     The  reader  will  recdlect  other 
instances. 

Some  writers  of  more  prejudice  than  reflection^  represent  diese,  and  all  atmilfur 
establishments,  as  blots,  deformities,  defects,  &c.  but  as  long,  as  painting,  aeulp 
tore,  and  architecture  are  held  in  repute,  as  long  as  agriqaltnre  and  literature  are 
considered  as  advantages,  and  as  long  as  the  knowled^  of  Christianitj  is  looked 
upon  ad  a  blessing,  so  long  the  great  abbies  will  be  ranked  among  the  ornaments 
and  the  advantages  of  Modern  Italy.  But,  in  the  opinion  of  the  authors  men- 
tioned above,  the  ergasiula  of  antiquity,  which  may  perhaps  baye  sometimes  oc- 
cupied the  same  solitary  recesses,  and  were  the  prisons  of  the  slaves  who  culti- 
vated the  land,  and  now  and  then  also  of  freemen  seized  by  the  lawless  land- 
holders on  the  high  road,  and  enslaved  for  life,  these  ergastula  might  possibly  be 
aouore  ornamental. 
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fore  us  encircled  with  a  lustre,  that  eclipses  all  the  glories  even 
of  the  Augustan  age. 

Such  was  the  state  of  Italy  during  the  latter  period  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  populous  and  cultivated,  covered  with  the 
works  of  art  and  with  the  monuments  of  glory ;  not  only  inde* 
pendent  but  extending  her  sway  over  the  neighbouring  coasts 
and  islands ;  not  only  united  by  the  same  language,  (the  most 
harmonious  and  the  most  copious  of  modern  dialects,)  but 
spreading  that  language  with  all  its  treasures  over  all  the  wide- 
extended  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  But  the  French  inva- 
sion  darkened  the  prospect,  and  clouded  all  this  scene  of  glory. 
Since  this  disastrous  event  every  year  has  visited  Italy  with  some 
additional  curse  in  its.  train,  and  has  swept  away  in  its  flight 
some  monument  of  her  former  fame,  some  remnant  of  her  late 
prosperity.  Her  cities  have  been  plundered ;  her  sons  dragged 
away  to  bleed  in  the  cause  of  their  oppressors;  her  schools  have 
been  suppressed  ;  her  cultivation  discouraged;  the  morals  of  her 
youth  tainted,  misery  has  thus  been  entailed  upon  future  ge- 
nerations; and  all  the  curses  of  military  despotism  indicted  upon 
her  in  all  their  aggravation.  Of  these  curses  the  greatest  and 
most  destructive  is  the  loss  of  her  independence :  Italy  now,  for 
the  first  time  in  the  long  annals  of  her  most  eventful  history,  is 
become  the  province  of  a  foreign  empire.  Rome,  the  Princess 
of  provinces  is  become  tributary;  the  Metropolis  of  Christendom 
is  degraded  into  the  handmaid  of  Paris.  The  Roman  Emperor, 
that  majestic  phantom  that  terminated  with  becoming  dignity 
the  grand  pyramid  of  the  European  republic,  has  descended 
from  his  throne,  and  tamely  resigned  the  crown  and  the  sceptre 
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of  the  Ciesars  to  a  Gallic  usurps*.  Yet  this  pusillanimmm 
prince,  when  he  gave  up  a  title  which  had  been  the  ambi^ 
^tion  of  the  wisest  and  the  most  heroic  of  his  ancestors,  and 
which  raised  his  family  abote  all  the  royal  dynasties  of  Europe, 
had  more  legions  under  his  command  than  were  assembled  under 
hoA  Casaar  and  Pompey  to  dispixte  the  empire  of  the  world  in 
the  plains  of  Phantdia.  But,  if  Rome  has  to  blusli  for  the 
jmsillanimity  of  her  Emperar,  she  may  justly  glory  in  the  firm^ 
ness  of  her  Pontiff,  and  acknowledge  in  Pius  VII.  the  uncon* 
querable  soul  of  her  ancient  heroes.  While  all  the  other  sore- 
reigns  of  the  continent  bowed  in  silent  submission  to  the  will  of. 
the  victor,  and  resigned  or  assumed  provinces  and  diadems  at 
lits  nod,  the  humble  Pontiff  alone  had  the  courage  to  assert  his 
independence  to  repel  indignantly  the  pretended  sovereignty  of 
the  French  despot,  and  to  reject  with  contemptuous  disdain 
both  his  claims  and  his  offers. 

Inconcussa  tenens  dubio  vestigia  mundo. 

JLucan  ii. 

How  l<Mig  this  subjugatjoa  of  Italy  may  last,  it  is  not  finr 


*  The  Roman  Imb  thus  subsided  Sd  the  Preach  EiDpiie^  aad  Napoleon  aActe 
to  reign  the  founder  of  a  new  mon^chjr,  and  the  rival,  not  the  successor  of  the 
CaBsars.  This  attempt  to  make  France  the  seat  of  empire  is  the  second  on  record. 
The  first  was  made  during  the  distractions  that  accompanied  the  contest  between 
Vespasian  and  Yiiellius.  Though  successfiil  at  first,  it  soon  terminated  in  dis- 
grace and  diflcomfitare,  and  the  empire  of  tiie  Gauls  vanished  befbra  the  gmiius 
of  Rome. — Tadt.  Hist.  it.  It  is  to  be  wished,  for  the  sake  of  the  human  race 
at  large,  that  this  second  attempt  at  universal  dominion  maj  meet  with  the 
same  Site! 
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human  fbrcBight  to  deterBoioe;  but  we  may  urithout  rashness 
yenture  to  assert,  that  as  kmg  as  the  population  and  the  resources 
of  Italy  are  annexed  to  the  destinies  of  France,  so  long  France 
must  be  triumphant.  A  peace  that  consigns  the  garden  of 
Europe  to  the  tranquil  sovereignty  of  that  overgrown  and  most 
restless  Power,  consigns  the  Continent  over  to  hopeless  slavery ; 
and  of  a  peace  that  brings  such  a  dire  disaster  with  il^  it  mmy 
justly  be  asserted  that  it  will  be  more  pernicious  in  its  conse* 
quences  than  the  longest  and  most  destructive  warfe^re. 

The  islands  may  flatter  themselres  in  rain  with  theadvantagw 
of  their  situation;  a  population  of  sixty  millions,  active,  warlike, 
and  intelligent,  with  all  the  ports  and  all  the,  forests  of  the 
Continent  at  their  command,  with  increasing  experience  on 
their  side,  and  with  the  skill  and  the  valour  of  trans-atlantic 
mariners  in  their  favour,  must  at  length  prevail,  and  wrest  the 
trident  even  from  the  mighty  hand  of  Great  Britain. 

When  we  contemplate  the  page  of  history,  and  see  how  inti- 
mately happiness  seems  connected  with  misfortune,  and  how 
closely  glory  is  followed  by  disaster;  when  we  observe  the  pro- 
sperity of  a  country  suddenly  checked  by  invasion,  the  most 
civilized  regions  opened  as  if  by  the  hand  of  Providence  to  a 
horde  of  barbarians,  and  all  the  fair  prospect  of  peace  and 
felicity  blasted  in  the  very  moment  of  expansion,  we  are  tempted 
to  indulge  a  sentiment  of  despondency,  and  mourn  over  the  des- 
tiny of  our  Species.  But,  the  philosopher  who  admires  the  wis- 
dom and  the  goodness  of  the  Divine  Being  stamped  on  the  fece 
of  nature,  and  reads  them  still  more  forcibly  expressed  in  the 
Volume  of  inspiration,  will  ascribe  to  design  that  which  folly 
might  attribute  to  chance;  he  will  discover  in  the  histories  of 
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nations,  as  in  the  lives  of  individuals,  the  prudent  discipline  of 
a  father  inuring  his  sons  to  patience  and  to  exertion ;  repressing 
their  petulance  bj;  timely  chastisements ;  encouraging  their  efforts 
by  occasional  success;  calling  forth  their  powers  by  disasters  and 
disappointments;  allowing  the  mind  seasons  of  pc^ce  and 
prosperity  to  mature  its  talents ;  and,  when  it  has  attained  the 
highest  point  of  perfection  allowed  to  human  endowment  in  this 
state  of  trial,  changing  the  scene,  and  by  new  combinations  of 
nations  and  of  languages,  calling  forth  the  energies  of  other  gene- 
rations; and  thus  keeping  .the  human  heart  and  intellect  in  con- 
stant play  and  uninterrupted  progress  towards  improvement. 
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ON  THE  POPE,  THE  ROMAN  COURT,  CARBINAI^,  &C. 

X  HE  subject  of  the  following  pages,  though  not  strictly  speaking 
included  in  the  plan  of  a  Classical  Tour,  is  yet  intimately 
connected  with  the  destinies  of  Rome.  For  the  former  reason 
I  have  omitted  these  observations  in  the  body  of  the  work ;  and 
for  the  second,  I  think  it  necessary  to  insert  them  here;  espe- 
cially as  many  of  my  readers,  though  they  may  have  heard 
much  of  the  names,  yet  may  possibly  be  very  superficially  ac- 
quainted with  the  things  themselves.  Such  therefore  as  may 
have  any  curiosity  to  satisfy,  or  any  wish  to  acquire  more  infor- 
mation on  the  subject,  will  perhaps  peruse  the  following  pages 
with  some  interest. 

The  person  of  the  Pope  may  be  considered  in  two  very  dif- 
ferent capacities,  as  temporal  sovereign  of  the  Roman  territory, 
and  as  chief  Pastor  of  the  Catholic  Church.  The  confusion  of 
these  characters  has  produced  much  scandal  in  past  ages,  and  in 
more  modern  times,  has  given  occasion  to  much  misrepresenta- 
tion and  not  a  little  oppression.    To  draw  the  line  therefore. 
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and  enable  the  reader  to  discriminate  the  rights  annexed  to  these 
different  characters,  may  be  considered  not  only  as  necessary  in 
a  discourse  which  treats  of  the  Roman  Court,  but  as  a  debt  due 
to  the  cause  of  truth  and  benevolence.  That  such  a  combi- 
nation of  spiritual  and  temporal  power  may  occasion  a  mutual 
re-action  on  each  other,  and  that  it  has  had  that  effect  not  un- 
frequently,  must  be  admitted ;  and  whether  it  may  not  on  that 
very  account  be,  in  some  degree,  mischievous,  is  a  question 
which  we  are  not  here  called  upon  to  discuss,  especially  as  this 
union  forms  no  part  of  Christian  or  Catholic  discipline;  and 
however  decorous  or  advantageous  the  independence  of  the  first 
Pastor  be  swppQsodt  y^t  it  is  coafessedly  no  necessary  appen*- 
dage  of  his  spiritual  jurisdiction.  I  shall  treat  of  the  spiritual 
character  firsts  as  that  is,  the  essential  and  distinguishing  privilege 
clwroed  by  the  RomAQ  Sec,  and  then  speak  of  the  temporal 
power  which  it  has  acquired  in  the  lapse  of  ages. 

Now»  in  order  to  give  the  Protestant  reader  a  clear  and  prer 
ci9e  idea  of  the  rightjsi  which  every  Cathgly;  considers  its  inbe^ 
rent  in  the  Romaa  See,  or  to  apeak  mom  correctly^  in  the  sue* 
ceaspr  of  St.  Peter,  it  will  be  necessary  to  observe^  that  the 
Pope  i9  bishop  of  B,ome»  Metropolit^i^  and  Prin^ftte  of  Italy, 
qf  Sipilj^and  of  Macedonia^  &g.  and  Patriarch  of  th^  West; 
that  in  each  of  these  capacities  he  enjoys  the  sftipe  privileges  and 
the  same  authority  as  are  enjoyed  by  other  Bishops,  Metropo- 
liti^p«t  Primates,  and  Patriarchs  in  th^eir  respective  dioceses 
and  districts;  that  his  authority,  hke  theirs^  is  confined  within 
ec^tain  Umi^  niarke^  ou^  by  ancient  custom,  and  by  the  canons; 
^nd  that  Uke  theirs  also,  it  may  be  modified  or  suspended, 
by  the  Church  at  large.  I  shall  only  add,  that  as  Patriarch  of 
the  We^ti  the  Pope  enjoys  a  pre-eminence  elevated  enough  to 
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satisfy  the  wishes  of  the  most  bmbitioOft  prelate^  ta  bj  it  .he 
ranks  before  all  western  eoclesiistics,  and  takes  placd  and  pre- 
cedency on  all  publk  occasions. 

But  the  Roman  Pontiff  claims  honours  still  more  distinguished, 
and  as  successw  oi  St.  Peter  is  acknowledged  by  the  Cathdic 
Church  to  sit  as  its  first  Pastor  by  divine  institutioii.  As  it  is 
not  my  intention  to  exhibit  either  proofs  or  objections,  but  merdy 
to  state  an  article  of  belief,  I  shall  as  the  best  and  most  satis- 
factory method  give  it  in  the  words  of  a  general  council.* 

<<  Item,  clefinimas  Suictatti  Apostolicam  Sedem  ti  RomttiuBi  Pefttiloem  i*  uiii«- 
yersum  orbem  tenere  Primatasn,  et  ipsuin  Pontificeai  Ronuanim  Sueceasorem  erne 
1)eati  Petri,  Principb  ApostoJorum,  et  verum  Christi  Vicarium,  totiusque  ficclesias 
Caput,  et  omnium  Christianorum  Patrem  et  Doctorem  existere ;  et  ipsi  in  beato 
Petro  pascendi,  regendi,  ac  gubernandi  universalem  ecdesiam  a  Domino  nostro  Jesu 
Christo  plenam  potestatem  traditam  esae,  quemadroodam  etiam  in  gestis  OBcame- 
nicorum  conciliorum  et  in  aacris  canonibus  continetur.  RenoyanteB  insuper  ordi^ 
nem  traditum  in  canonibus  caeteronim  veaerabilium  Patriarcharum ;  ut  Patriarcha 
Constantinopolitanus  secundus  sit  post  sanctissimum  Romanum  Pontificum,  ter- 
dus  yero  Alexandrinus,  quartus  autem  Antiochenus,  et  quintus  Hierosoljmitanus; 
salvis  videlicet  priyilegiiB  omnibus  et  juribus  eorum/' 

According  to  this  canon  the  Pope  enjoys,  by  the  institution  of 
Christ,  the  primacy  of  honour  and  jurisdiction  over  the  whole 
Christian  Church,  and  to  refuse  it  to  him  would  be  deemed  an 
act  of  rebellion -f-.     But  no  authority  has  yet  determined,  and 


*  General  Council  of  Florerwe. 

f  See  on  this  subject,  Divifuejuki  Anatysisy  &c  bj  Holden,  a  pious  and  learned 
divine  of  the  S&rbonne. 
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it  seems  indeed  very  difficult  to  fix  the  precise  rights  and  preroga- 
tives which  arc  conferred  by  this  primacy,  or  flow  immediately 
from  it,  so  that  to  oppose  their  exercise  or  to  deny  their  exist- 
ence would  be  either  schism  or  heresy.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that 
the  greater  part  of  the  powers  exercised  by  the  Popes,  and  espe- 
cially those  acts  which  have  been  considered  as  the  most  offensive 
in  themselves  as  well  as  galling  to  other  bishops,  are  allowed  to 
be  of  human  institution.  In  fact,  the  object  of  the  canon 
above-mentioned,  as  also  of  the  article  corresponding  with  it  in 
the  creed  of  Pius  IV.  seems  to  have  been  solely  to  ascertain  the 
existence  of  a  divinely  appointed  Superior  in  the  Catholic 
Church,  leaving  in  the  interim  the  mode  of  exercising  his  prero- 
gative to  the  canons  and  discipline  of  the  same  Church,  to  be 
enlarged  or  restrained  as  its  exigencies  may  require. 

But  though  no  temporal  advantages  are  originally,  or  by 
its  institution,  annexed  to  it,  yet  it  is  evident  that  such  an 
elevated  dignity  must  naturally  inspire  reverence,  and  conse- 
quently acquire  weight  and  consideration.  Influence,  at 
least  in  a  certain  degree,  must  accompany  such  considera-^ 
tion,  and  give  the  spiritual  pastor  no  small  degree  of  worldly 
importance.  We  accordingly  find,  that  even  in  the  very 
commencement  of  Christianity  the  Bishop  of  Rome  had 
become  a  conspicuous  personage,  so  far  as  to  attract  the  at- 
tention of  the  Emperors,  and  sometimes,  if  the  expression  of 
an  ancient  writer  be  not  a  rhetorical  exaggeration,  to  awaken 
their  jealou3y. 

When  the  Emperors  embraced  Christianity,  it  may  easily  be 
imagined,  that  the  successor  of  St.  Peter  acquired  an  increase 
of  temporal  weight  and  dignity;  and  it  has  been  observed,  that 
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the  Pagan  historians  speak  with  some  asperity  of  the  splendor 
of  his  retinue  and  of  the  dehcacy  of  his  table.  This  splendor 
can  excite  no  astonishment.  The  first  pastor  of  the  religion  of 
the  Emperors  might  justly  be  ranked  among  the  great  dignitaries 
of  the  empire;  he  had  free  access  to  the  person  of  the  sovereign, 
and  was  by  him  treated  with  filial  reverence:  his  palace  and  his 
table  were  frequented  by  the  first  officers  of  the  state,  and  to 
support  his  dignity  in  their  company  might,  perhaps  justly,  he 
considered  as  one  of  the  duties  of  his  station.  In  fact,  we 
cannot  suspect  the  Popes  of  that  period,  such  as  St.  Sylvester, 
St.Damasus,  Gelasius,  Leo  the  Great,  &c.  of  such  contemptible 
vices  as  either  luxury  or  ostentation ;  simple  and  disinterested 
all  through  life,  they  could  not  be  supposed  to  resign  their  babi* 
tual  virtues  in  their  old  age,  and  commence  a  career  of  folly 
when  seated  in  the  chair  of  St.  Peter.  But  they  knew  human 
nature,  and  vwy  prudently  adapted  their  exterior  to  that  class 
of  society  which  they  were  destined  to  instruct. 

But  besides  the  consideration  inseparable  from  the  office  itself, 
another  source  of  temporal  greatness  may  be  found  in  the  exten- 
sive possessions  of  land,  and  in  the  great  riches  in  plate,  pf  the 
Roman  Church  itself.  These  riches  were  considerable,  even 
under  the  Pagan  Emperors  and  during  the  persecutions,  as  we 
may  presume  from  various  passages  in  ancient  authors^,  and  they 
were  not  a  little  increased  by  the  liberal  donations  of  the  Chris- 
tian princes,  and  particularly  of  Constantine  the  Great.  The 
invasion  of  the  barbarians,  without  doubt,  might  occasionally 


*  Pnid.  Lib.  Hc^ » ^nfimu.  ^  D^  S.  LauMotio. 
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lower  the  produce  of  these  lands,  and  lessen  by  plundering  the 
quantity  of  plate^  yet  not  in  the  same  proportion  in  which  it  af- 
fected the  lands  and  properties  of  the  laity,  as  no  small  respect 
was  in  general  shewn  to  the  tombs  of  the  Apostles,  and  to  the 
sanctuaries  of  St.  Peter,  St.  Paul,  and  St.  John  Lateran.  So 
far,  indeed,  was  this  veneration  sometimes  carried  by  these  in- 
vaders, that  the  fierce  Genseric  himself  not  only  spared  the 
great  Basilicae,  but  during  all  the  horrors  of  a  week's  plunder 
respected  the  persons  and  property  placed  within  the  precincts 
of  these  temples.  Hence  the  Roman  Church,  after  repeated 
invasions,  after  the  establishment  and  reign  of  a  race  of  barba- 
rian monarchs,  and  even  after  the  destructive  vicissitudes  of  the 
Gothic  war,  which  gave  the  last  blow  to  the  prosperity  and 
to  the  fortunes  of  Italy,  still  retained  extensive  possessions, 
not  in  Italy  only,  but  in  Sicily  and  other  more  distant  pro- 
vinces. This  fact  we  learn  from  the  epistles  of  Gregory 
the  Great,  who  employed  this  vast  income,  of  which  he  was 
the  administrator,  in  supporting  many  illustrious  families  re- 
duced to  misery,  and  in  relieving  the  distress  of  the  people  labour- 
ing under  the  accumulated  pressure  of  war,  of  famine,  and  of 
pestilgice.  When  such  riches  are  so  employed,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  the  public  should  look  with  reverence  and  affection  to  the 
hand  that  dispenses  them,  and  be  disposed  to  tranfer  their 
allegiance  from  a  sovereign  remote,  weak,  and  indifferent,  to 
their  Pastor,  who  relieved  them  by  his  generosity,  directed  them 
by  his  prudence,  and  protected  them  by  his  talents  and  by  his 
authority.  Such,  in  fact,  was  the  part  which  Gregory  acted 
during  his  pontificate.  Born  a  Roman  patrician,  he  took  a 
deep  interest  in  the  misfortunes  of  his  country;  placed  by  his 
rank  and  education  on  a  level  with  the  greatest  characters  of  the 
age,  and  early  employed  in  the  management  of  pubhc  affairs. 
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he  had  acquired  the  address  of  a  courtier  with  the  experience 
of  a  statesman:  when  raised  to  the  pontificate  he  found,  in  the 
disastrous  state  of  Rome  and  Italy,  sufficient  opportunities  of 
displaying  these  talents  to  the  best  advantage,  and  for  the  no- 
blest object;  and  by  them  he  saved  his  country  from  the  intrigues 
of  the  imperial  court,  from  the  weakness  and  the  wickedness  of 
the  Exarchs,  and  from  the  fury  of  the  Longobardi,  then  a  recent 
and  most  savage  horde  of  invaders. 

From  this  period,  though  the  Greek  Emperors  were  the  nominal, 
yet  the  Popes  became  the  real  and  effective  sovereigns  of  Rome; 
and  attached  to  it  as  they  generally  were  by  birth,  and  always 
by  residence,  duty,  and  interest,  they  promoted  its  welfare  with 
unabating  and  oftentimes,  successful  eflforts.  Upon  the  merit 
of  these  services  therefore,  and  the  voluntary  submission  of  an 
admiring  and  grateful  flock  rests  the  original  and  best  claim 
which  the  Roman  Pontiffs  possess  to  the  temporal  sovereignty. 
But  though  this  sovereignty  was  enjoyed,  many  years  elapsed 
before  it  was  avowed,  on  the  side  of  the  Pontiff,  or  admitted  on 
that  of  the  Emperor,  and  many  more  ages  before  it  was  fully 
and  finally  established  on  a  solid  and  unshaken  basis. 

The  German  Caesars  continued  long  to  assert  their  supreme 
dominion  over  the  metropolis  as  the  Capital  of  their  empire;  the 
Roman  barons,  a  proud  and  ferocious  aristocracy,  often  defied 
the  authority  of  their  weak  Pontiffs;  and  the  Roman  people 
itself,  though  willing  to  submit  to  the  counsels  of  a  father,  fre- 
quently rebelled  against  the  orders  of  a  prince.  It  will  not  ap- 
pear singular,  that  these  rebellions,  or  to  speak  more  fairly,  these 
acts  of  opposition  to  the  temporal  dominion  of  the  Popes  were 
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never  more  frequent  than  during  the  reigns  of  those  Pontiffs, 
whose  characters  were  the  most  daring,  and  whose  claims 
were  the  most  lofty.  In  fact,  from  the  tenth  century,  when 
the  Popes  began  to  degenerate  from  the  piety  of  their  pre- 
decessors *,  and  to  sacrifice  their  spiritual  character  to  their 
temporal  interests,  Rome  became  the  theatre  of  insurrection, 
warfare,  and  intrigue;  and  continued  so  with  various  intervals 
of  tranquillity  occasioned  by  the  intervening  reigns  of  milder 
Pastors,  till  the  sixteenth  century,  when  they  resumed  the  virtues 
of  their  early  predecessors,  and  by  them  regained  the  veneration 
and  affection  of  their  flocks.  Since  that  period  the  Pope  has 
reigned  Pastor  and  Prince,  an  object  at  once  of  the  reverence 
and  of  the  allegiance  of  the  Roman  people,  seldom  alarmed  by 
foreign  invasion,  or  insulted  by  domestic  insurrection ;  devoted 
to  the  duties  of  his  profession,  jthe  patron  of  the  arts,  the  comfnoa 
father  of  Christendom,  and  the  example  and  oracle  of  the 
Cathdic  Hierarchy. 

But  though  the  Pope  is  both  Bishop  and  Prince,  yet  his  titles, 
dress,  equipage,  and  the  whole  ceremonial  of  his  court,  are 
adapted  to  the  first  of  these  characters.  He  is  styled  Holiness, 
the  Holy  Father,  and  sometimes  in  history  the  Sovereign  Pon- 
tiff; but  the  former  appellations,  as  more  appropriate  to  his  du« 
ties  and  functions,  are  exclusively  used  in  his  own  court.     His 


*  Tbi^  fsict  will  not  be  contested  by  the  most  zealous  partisan  of  tbe  papal  pre- 
rogative ;  if  it  should  be,  the  author  need  only  appeal  to  Baronius,  who,  speak- 
ing of  the  tenth  century,  observes — Rontijices  Romanos  a  veterum  pietate  degene- 
ra9S€^  €t  prindpes  sascuK  sandMfOe  Jlornuse. 
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robes  are  the  same  as  those  of  a  bishop  in  pontificals^  (ex- 
cepting the  stole  and  the  colour,  which  is  white  not  purple.) 
His  vestments  when  .  he  officiates  in  church  as  well  as  his 
mitre  do  not  differ  from  those  of  other  prelates.  The  tiara 
seems  originally  to  have  been  an  ordinary  mitre,  such  as  is 
still  worn  by  the  Greek  Patriarchs.  The  three  circlets,  which 
have  raised  it  into  a  triple  crown,  were  added  at  diflferent 
periods,  and  it  is  said,  for  different  mystic  reasons.  The  first  or 
lowest  seems  to  have  been  originally  a  mere  border,  gradually 
enriched  with  gold  and  diamonds.  The  second  was  the 
invention  of  Boniface  VIII.  about  the  year  1300;  and  to 
complete  the  mysterious  decoration,  the  third  was  superadded 
about  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The  use  of 
the  tiara  is  confined  to  certain  extraordinary  occasions,  as  in 
most  great  ceremonies  the  Pope  uses  the  comnion  episcopal 
mitre. 

Whenever  he  appears  in  public,  or  is  approached  ereti  in 
private,  his  person  is  encircled  with  reverence  and  with  majesty.. 
In  public,  a  large  silver  cross  liaised  on  high  is  carried  before  him, 
as  a  sacred  banner,  the  church  belb  ring  as  he  passes,  and  all 
kneel  in  his  sight.  When  he  officiates  at  the  patriarchal  Basilicas 
he  is  carried  from  his  apartments  in  the  adjoining  palace  to  the 
church  in  a  chair  of  state,  though  in  the  chancel  his  tUrone  is 
merely  an  ancient  episcopal  chair,  raised  only  a  few  steps  above 
the  seats  of  the  cardinals  dr  clergy.  In  private,  as  the  pontifi- 
cal palaces  are  vast  and  magnificent,  there  are  perhaps  more 
apartments  to  be  traversed,  and  greater  appearances  of  splendor 
in  the  approach  to  his  person,  than  in  an  introduction  to  any 
other  sovereign.  In  his  antichamber,  a  prelate  in  full  robes  is 
always  in  waiting,  and  when  tbe  bell  rings,  the  door  of  the  pontifi- 
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cal  apartment  opens,  and  the  Pope  is  seen  in  a  chair  of  state  with 
a  little  table  before  him.  The  person  presented  kneels  once  at 
the  threshold,  again  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  and  lastly,  at 
the  feet  of  the  Pontiff,  who,  according  to  circumstances,  allows 
him  to  kiss  the  cross  embroidered  on  his  shoes,  or  presents  his 
hand  to  raise  him.  The  Pontiff'  then  converses  with  him  a  short 
time,  and  dismisses  him  with  some  shght  present  of  beads,  or 
medals,  as  a  memorial.  The  ceremony  of  genu-flection  is  again 
repeated,  and  the  doors  close*. 


•  Some  Protestants  have  objected  to  this  ceremony,  which,  after  all,  is  only  a 
mark  of  respect  formerly  paid  to  every  bishop*,  and  still  kept  up  in  a  court  tena- 
cious of  its  ancient  observances.  It  is  said,  that  Horace  Walpole,  when  presented 
to  Benedict  XIV.  stood  for  some  time  in  a  posture  of  hesitation,  when  the  Pope, 
who  was  remarkable  for  cheerfulness  and  humour,  exclaimed,  "  Kneel  down,  my 
son,  receive  the  blessing  of  an  old  man ;  it  will  do  you  no  harm  /"  upon  which  the 
young  traveller  instantly  fell  on  his  knees,  and  was  so  much  pleased  with  the  con- 
versation and  liveliness  of  Benedict,  that  he  took  every  occasion  of  waiting  upon 
him,  and  testifying  his  respect  during  his  stay  at  Rome.  In  truth,  English  gen- 
Uemen  have  always  been  received  by  the  Popes  with  peculiar  kindness  and  con- 
descension, and  every  indulgence  is  shewn  to  their  opinions,  or,  as  the  Romans 
must  term  them,  their  prejudices  and  even  to  their  caprices. 

The  custom  of  being  carried  in  a  chair  of  state  has  also  given  offence,  and  is 
certainly  not  very  conformable  to  the  modern  practice  even  of  courts;  however  it 
is  another  remnant  of  ancient  manners,  a  mode  of  conveyance  (less  luxurious  in- 
deed) copied  from  the  lectica,  so  much  in  use  among  the  Romans.  In  the 
earlier  ages,  the  custom  of  the  Popes  ah  of  other  bishops  was  to  pass  from  the 
sacristy  through  the  church  on  foot  +,  leaning  on  two  priests,  and  thus  advance  to 


*  Fleury  Moeurs  des  Chretiens  xxxii.  ad  finem. 
f  Ordo  Rom.  Primus  et  Secund.  Muratori. 
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The  pomp  which  environs  the  Pontiff  in  public,  and  attracts 
the  attention  so  forcibly,  may  perhaps  appear  to  many  a  glori- 
ous and  enviable  distinction ;  but  there  are  few,  I  believe,  who 
would  not,  if  accompanied  by  it  in  all  the  details  of  ordi- 
nary life,  feel  it  an  intolerable  burthen.  Other  sovereigns 
have  their  hours  of  relaxation ;  they  act  their  part  in  public, 
and  then  throw  off  their  robes,  and  mix  in  the  domestic 
circle  with  their  family  or  their  confidants.  The  Pope  has  no 
hours  of  relaxation ;  always  encumbered  with  the  same  robes, 
surrounded  by  the  same  attendants,  and  confined  within  the 
magic  circle  of  etiquette,  he  labours  for  ever  under  the  weight 
of  his  dignity,  and  may,  if  influenced  by  ordinary  feelings,  often 
sigh  in  vain,  for  the  leisure  and  the  insignificance  of  the  college 
or  the  cloister.  A  morning,  of  business  and  appHcation  closes 
with  a  solitary  meal ;  a  walk  in  the  gardens  of  the  Quirinal  or 
the  Vatican^  a  visit  to  a  church  or  an  hospital,  are  his  only 
exercises.  Devotion  and  business,  the  duties  of  the  Pontiff  and 
of  the  Prince,  successively  occupy  his  hours,  and  leave  no  vacant 
interval  for  the  indulgence  of  the  taste,  or  the  arrangement  of 
the  affairs  of  the  individual.  What  honours  can  compensate 
for  a  life  of  such  restraint  and  confinement! 

I  have  said  a  solitary  meal,  for  the  Pope  never  dines  in  com- 


the  altar;  a  custom  more  conformable  to  Christian  humility,  and  to  the  simplicity 
not  only  of  ancient  but  even  of  modern  times.  In  fiict,  in  all  the  ceremonial  of 
the  Roman  Church  and  Court,  the  only  parts  liable  to  misrepresentation  or  cen- 
sure, are  certuin  additions  of  later  times,  ivhen,  in  religious  pomps  and  court 
pageants,  in  dress  and  in  style,  all  was  inflated  and  cumbersome.  The  rule  of 
reform  is  easy  and  obvious;  to  prune  off  the  excrescences  of  barbarous  ages,  and 
to  restore  the  majestic  forms  of  antiquity* 
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pany,  so  that  to  him  a  repast  is  no  recreation;  it  is  consequently 
short  and  frugal.  Sixtus  Quintus  is  reported  to  have  confined 
the  expences  of  his  table  to  about  sixpence.  Innocent  XI,  did 
not  exceed  half-a-crown ;  and  the  present  Pontiff,  considering  the 
different  valuation  of  money,  equals  them  both  in  frugaUty,  as 
his  table  never  exceeds  five  shillings  a  day.  These  unsocial 
repasts  may  have  their  utility  in  removing  all  temptations  to 
luxurious  indulgence,  and  all  opportunities  of  unguarded  con- 
versation; two  evils  to  which  convivial  entertainments  are 
confessedly  liable.  Yet,  when  we  consider  on  tl>e  one  side  the 
sobriety  and  the  reserve  of  the  Italians,  particularly  when  in 
conspicuous  situations,  and  on  the  other  the  number  of  men  of 
talents  and  information  that  are  to  be  found  at  all  times  in  the 
Roman  court,  and  in  the  college  of  cardinals,  we  feel  our- 
selves disposed  to  condemn  an  etiquette  which  deprives  the 
Pontiff  of  such  conversation  as  might  not  only  afford  a  rational 
amusement,  but  oftentimes  be  made  the  vehicle  of  useful  hints 
and  suggestions.  Another  advantage  might  result  from  a 
freer  communication;  the  smiles  of  greatness  call  forth  genius; 
admission  to  the  table  of  the  Pontiff  might  revive  that  ardor 
for  literary  glory,  which  distinguished  the  era  of  Leo  X.  and 
might  again  perhaps  fill  Rome  with  Orators,  Poets,  and  Philo- 
sophers. And  though  we  applaud  the  exclusion  of  buffoons  and 
pantomimes,  and  the  suppression  of  shews  and  pageantry,  yet 
we  may  be  allowed  to  wish  that  the  halls  of  the  Vatican  again 
resounded  with  the  voice  of  the  orator,  and  with  the  lyre  of  the 
poet;  with  the  approbation  of  the  Court,  and  with  the  plaudits 
of  the  multitude.  But  can  Rome  flatter  herself  with  the  hopes 
of  a  third  Augustan  age? 

On  the  whole,  the  person  and  conduct  of  the  Pope,  whether 
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ill  public  or  in  private,  are  under  perpetual  restraint  and  c6n«- 
stant  inspection.  The  least  deviation  from  strict  propriety  or  even 
from  customary  forms,  would  be  immediately  noticed,  published, 
and  censured  in  pasquinades.  Leo  X.  loved  shooting,  and  by 
the  change  of  dress  necessary  for  that  amusement,  gave  scandal. 
Clement  XIV.  (Ganganelli)  was  advised  by  his  physicians  to 
ride;  he  rode  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  Alban  Villa^  and  it 
is  said,  emended  the  people  of  the  country  not  a  little  by  that 
supposed  levity.  Benedict  XIV.  wished  to  see  the  interior  ar- 
rangement of  a  new  theatre,  and  visited  it  before  it  was  opened 
to  the  public;  the  next  morning  an  inscription  appeared  over 
the  door  by  which  he  had  entered,  Torta  sania;  plenary  indul^ 
gence  to  all  who  enter.  These  ainecdotes  suffice  to  shew  the  joy- 
less uniformity  of  the  papal  court,  as  well  as  the  strict  decorum 
that  pervades  every  department  immediately  connected  with  the 
person  of  the  Pontiff* 

Some  centuries  ago  the  Popes  considered  themselves  autho- 
rized, by  their  temporal  sovereignty,  to  give  the  same  exhibi- 
tions and  tournaments,  and  to  display  the  same  scenes  of  festivity 
and  magnificence  in  the  Vatican,  as  were  beheld  at  the  courts 
and  in  the  palaces  of  other  princes ;  nor  did  such  ill-placed 
pageants  seem  at  that  period  to  have  excited  surprize  or 
censure.  But  the  influence  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  though  its 
direct  interference  was  strongly  repelled,  reached  the  recesses 
of  the  pontifical  palace,  and  the  general  rigour,  of  discipline 
established  by  it,  ascended  from  the  members  to  the  head,  and 
at  length  pervaded  the  whdle  body.  Hence  the  austere  fea- 
tures of  the  papal  court,  and  the  monastic  silence,  that  reigns 
through  the  vast  apartments  of  the  Vatican  and  of  the  Qjuirinal 
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palaces;  and  hence  abo  the  solitary  repwtti  and  the  perpetual 
absteraiousnieBB  of  the  Pontiff's  table. 

I  mean  not^  bowev»,  to  inanuate  that  the  private  vbtuefl^ 
of  tbe^  Popes  tbenuelvesi  have  no  share  ia  tlas  system  of  fra- 
^litj  ami  decofwn^  as*  that  ii»  bj  no  means  the  truth.  Tempcar-- 
ance  ifs  a  general  virtue  in  Itafyt  and  independent  even  cl 
the  national  character^  the  Popes  have  long  been  reaoaricable 
for  thesr  personal  abstemionsness.  Tbe  pment  PoDtiffin  part** 
dxtat ,  inured  to  tnonastxc  diRscipKne  from  his  youth,  and  kxn^ 
accustomed  to  tbe  plainest  diet^  otvto,  probaMy*  the  extreme 
temperance  by  ^vlxich  he  is  diatinguiBhed^  to  habit  as  much  as  to 
principle,  and  can  feel  little  indinatkm  to  exchange  lus  Ai^^ 
and  wholesome  repasts  for  the  pleaaurea  of  a  luxurioas  table. 
Buty  to  whatever  cause  it  may  be  attributed^  thia  troly  (^iscopal 
spirit  and  appearance  are  edifying,  and  must  extort  the  ap* 
plause  of  every  traveller,  who,  however  unwilling  he  may  be  to 
acknowledge  the  Pontiff  as  the  first  Pastor  of  die  Quristzan 
Ghtnch,  must  confess,  that  his  mode  of  living  and  appearance 
are  not  unworthy  of  that  sacred  character. 

To  &peak  of  the  prerogative  of  the  Pontiff  a&  a  sovereign  is 
scarcely  necessary,  as  it  ia  known  to  be  Uncontrotnled  by  any 
legal  or  constitutional  authority;  a  despotism  which,  though 
mildly  exercised,  is  diametrically  opposite  both  to  the  interests 
of  the  people  and  to  tbe  personal  happiness  of  the  fmoce  himself* 

Tbe  mischiefs  that  result  from  thence  to  the  former  are  obvious, 

•V. 

while  tbe  latter,  if  alive  to  sentiments  of  religion  and  of  moral 
obligation  as  the  modem  sovereigns  of  Rome  must  unque&tion* 
ably  be,  cannot  but  tremble  under  tbe  wei^  of  a  responsibility 
so  awful  thus  confined  to  his  own  bosom.    To  share  it  with 
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the  beat  and  wisest  members  of  the  state  is  safe*  '^n4  would  at 
the  sanae  time  be  so  glorious,  that  w<e  should  be  ^mpted  to 
wander  diat  the  experiment  had  iiev<»  been  tried,  if  every  page 
in  history  did  not  prove  how  e^eet  despotic  sway  is  to  the 
K^itiated  palate  of  Soverei^s.  But,  if  ever  .ftuy  monarch  had 
either  aq  oppcH'tanity  or  an  inducement  to  raaiise  the  gene- 
rous plai;  formed  by  Servius  Tullius  of  giving  liberty  aod  a  coo* 
stitution  \jo  his  people,  the  Popes,  we  should  imagine,  could  have 
wanted  neither. 

In  the  middle  ages  wh^i  even.  Baoie  itself  was  iiifected  with 
die  barbarism  and  the  Uoeatiousttess  of  the  times,  the  Ronans 
may  perhaps  have  been  incapable  of  govasung  themselves 
with  prudeace  and  consistency.  The  Barons  wei^e  perhaps  too 
powerful,  the  people  too  ignorant  to  bear,  or  to  appveciate  the 
bles^ngs  of  oqual  laws  and  of  Fepreacntative  adminirtmtion* 
{I  have  said  peihaps,  became  every  page  of  history  proves  that 
the  best  instrument  of  civilsiiation  is  liberty.) '  But  siirdy  this 
objection  is  not  applicable  to  ike  Romans  <if  the  present  a^, 
whether  nobles  or  plebeians;  flie  former,  are  calm  a^ad  stirtelyj 
the  latter,  BWi&m  and  roasonable ;  foamng  «  nation  well  calcu- 
lated to  ^exercise  ^thd  rights  and  to  display  thetcnergies  of  ^  free 
people.  The  cardinals  and  the  :fii6t  patricians  woidd  oonstitute 
a  wise  and  illustrious  senate,  and  the  peopde  might  eKerdsetihefr 
powers  by  a  representative  body,  the  materials  of  which  may 
be  discov^ed  in  every  stoeet  in  Rome,  and  in  every  tf&wn  and 
almost  villt^  in  its  diepeiident  firovinoes.  Hie  ¥<mibrff,  a  prmce 
without  passions,  witihovt  any  interast  but  that  of  4ns  people, 
without  any  alluremeat  to  vice,  and  any  bias  fto  injmtix^e,  mu&t 
i^urely  be  a  fit  head  to  such  .a  politicsd  body,  and  calculated  to 
preside  over  it  with  dignity  and  effect.     Tfaiss  the  Sma^us 
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Populusque  RomanuSj  now  an  empty  name,  would  again  become 
a  mighty  body ;  the  rich  and  beautiful  territory  under  its  sway 
would  again  teem  with  population ;  its  influence  or  its  jyower 
might  once  more  unite  Italy  in  one  solid  mass,  and  direct  its 
power  and  its  energies  in  union  with  Great  Britain,  its  natural 
ally,  against  the  common  enemy  of  Italy,  of  Great  Britain,  and 
of  mankind. 

But  to  turn  from  visions  too  prosperous  to  be  realized,  we 
shall  proceed  to  the  College  of  Cardinals,  the  real  senate  of 
modern  Rome,  and  the  council  of  the  Pontiff.  The  title  of  car- 
dinal was  briginally  given  to  the  parochial  clergy  of  Rome:  it 
seems  to  have  been  taken  from  the  imperial  court,  where,  in. the 
time  of  Theodosius,  the  principal  officers  of  the  state  had  that 
appellation  added  as  a  distinction  to  their  respective  dignities. 
The  number  of  titles,  or  churches  which  gave  a  title  to  this  dig- 
nity,  is  seventy-two,  including  the  six  suburban  bishoprics; 
their  principal  and  most  honourable  privilege  is  that  of  electing 
the  Pope ;  and  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that  their  dignity  and  im- 
portance increased  with  that  of  the  Roman  See  itself,  and  that 
they  shared  alike  its  temporal  and  its  spiritual  pre-eminence.  As 
they  are  the  counsellors  so  they  are  the  officers  of  the  Pontiff,  and 
are  thus  entrusted  with  the  management  of  the  church  at  large 
and  of  the  Roman  State  in  particular. 

In  the  middle  ages,  when  the  Roman  Bishop  seemed  to  en- 
gross to  himself  the  government,  both  spiritual  and  temporal, 
of  Christendom,  and  acted  at  once  with  all  the  power  and 
authority  of  Emperor  and  of  Pontiff,  the  cardinalate  became 
the  next  most  conspicuous  dignity,  and  rivalled,  sometimes 
eclipsed  the  splendor  of  royalty  itself. 
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Even  after  the  plenitude  of  papal  power  had  been  retrenched^ 
and  the  reformation  had  withdrawn  so  many  provinces  from 
its  dominion,  the  purple  retained  its  lustre,  and  a  cardi* 
nal  still  continued  to  rank  with  princes  of  the  blood  royal. 
This  honour  they  possess  even  in  our  times,  and  in  spite  of 
the  revolution  itself,  they  enjoy  it  in  such  courts  as  are  not 
immediately  under  French  controul-  Thus  the  College  of 
Cardinals  has  made  a  conspicuous  figure  in  Europe  for  the 
space  of  at  least  one  thousand  years.  The  Roman  Senate  itself 
can  scarce  be  said  to  have  supported  its  fame  and  grandeur  for  so 
long  a  period ;  in  fact,  in  dignity,  rank,  talents,  and  majesty, 
the  sacred  College  is  worthy  to  succeed  and  to  represent  that 
august  assembly.  One  of  the  advantages  or  rather  the  peculiar 
glory  of  this  body,  is  that  it  admits  men  of  eminence  in  virtue, 
talents,  or  rank,  without  any  regard  to  country  or  nation,  thus  ' 
paying  a  tribute  to  merit  in  opposition  to  local  prejudices,  and 
inviting  genius  from  every  quarter  of  the  Universe,  to  receive  the 
honours,  and  at  the  same  time  to  increase  the  lustre  of  the  Ro- 
man purple.  The  classic  writers  of  the  age  of  Leo,  while  they 
beheld  so  many  distinguished  characters  collected  in  this  as*  . 
sembly,  and  while  they  received  so  much  encouragement  from  its 
learned  members,  looked  up  to  it  with  reverence. and  affection, 
and  joyftiUy  applied  to  it  the  titles  and  appellations  of  the 
ancient  senate.  It  was  with  them  the  amplissimus  ccetus^  imperii 
et  rationis  arx — partus  omnium  gentium — Orbis  terrarum  conci^ 
Hum,  Sec  Its  members  were  the  purpurati  patres — gentium 
patroni — Urbis  prindpesy  &c.  It  cannot  therefore  be  a  matter 
of  surprise  that  this  dignity  should  at  all  times  have  been  the 
object  of  ecclesiastical  ambition,  and  been  accepted  with  joy 
by  the  sons  even  of  the  first  monarchs  in  Europe. 
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The  cardiiials  acre  natifted  by  the  Pope,  though  all  l;fae  Catholic 
Powen  arc  allowed  to  r ecommead  a  certam  num4)er.  Some 
hMis  ape  igeneraUy  kept  m  reserve  ia  case  of  an/  emen- 
geacj,  so  that  the  number  is  seldom  fiilh  1^  nomina- 
tion is  not  often  aibused^  and  the  honour  so  rarely  jxiisplaced, 
that  tiie  puUic  Amis  not  been  known  to.  complain  for  a  long  lapse 
of  yaaiBw 

The  ignatd  assembljr  of  the  cardinals  m  caHed  the  Consistory, 
fviiere  the  Pomtiff  pioides  in  person.  Here  ffaey  appear  in  all 
die  iBfifendoar  df  dfte  purple  and  form  a  SMsi  majestic  senate^ 
Mdh  as  wam^  almost  justify  the  emphatioal  expression  of  the 
Gieek  Orator.  But  this  aasemUy  is  not  |recisely  a  counoiJ,  as 
it43cidoiii  discasses,  but  witnesses  the  rat^cation  of  measures 
^pTCviocisly  weighed  and  adapted  in  the  cabinet  of  the  PonfaiiK 
Here  tbereime  puUic  comnHnscations  are  annamcedt  foreign 
ambasBadors  looeived^  cardhwb  cieated,  ftmnal  compliments 
made  -and  answered,  in  short,  the  exterior  splendow  of  sove- 
leignty  ^displayed  tsD  die  pidslic  eye.  But  the  principal  prero- 
gative of  a  <c«rdinal  is  exercised  in  the  Conclavie,  so  called 
becausre  tibe  menbers  of  the  aaored  collegie  are  then  confined 
withiQ  die  precincts  of  the  great  imlls  iif  the  Vmtdoan  palace, 
where  they  remaiii  immured  till  they  agree  in  the  election  of  a 
Pontic  I^e  iiafift  are  divided  into  temporary  apartnents; 
each  caaKikial  has  few  ^^naU  rooms,  «id  two  attemlants 
lAlied  eondwmits.  The  Senator  «f  Rome,  Hve  cooservators,  and 
Hie  patnaRTchs,  wxsbbifihopB,  and  bishops,  then  im  tine  dty,  guard 
<^  diiierait  entrances  iinAo  the  ^oonchtve,  amd  pretrent  idl  com* 
Biunicalion.  I^iese  pncautions  to  exdiidh  aU  itnd^ie  influence 
and  intrigue,  from  ^soch  an  «ssembdy»  on   such  an  occasioq* 
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though  not  alirajs  effectual^  deserre  applauBe.  Howevtf,  the 
dashmg  interests  of  the  different  courts  ate  so  weU-pcttsed,  that 
even  intrigue  can  do  but  little  mischidF;  for  if  the  cacdinala 
attached  to  any  soTcteign  make  particular  efforts  in  faTour  vi 
aoj  individnal  of  the  same  interest,  they  only  awaken  the 
jealousy  and  rouse  the  opposition  of  all  the  other  courts  and 
parties.  In  fact,  the  choice  generally  &lls  on  a  cardinal  totally 
unconnected  with  party,  and  therefore  exceptionable  to  none, 
ex^npt  from  glaring  defects,  and  ordinarily  remsyrkable  for 
some  Tirtue  or  useful  accompli^unenti  sudi  aa  learnings  di^uity, 
moderation,  firmness* 

It  is  not  my  intentfon  to  specify  aU  the  fi^rms  of  estiqmtte  ob» 
served,  or  the  ceremonies  practised  during  the  process,  or  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  election ;  two  or  three  however  I  must  notice  for 
reasons  which  will  appear  sufficiently  obvious;  one  is  the  custom 
of  putting  the  tickets  containing  the  votes  of  the  cardinals  on 
the  patina  (or  communion  plate),  and  then  into  the  chalice:  now, 
however  important  these  votes  may  be,  and  however  intimate 
their  connection  with  the  wdfane  of  the  Church,  yet  to  apply  to 
them  the  vases  devoted  in  a  peculiar  manner. to  the  most  awful 
institutions  of  Religion,  seems  to  pass  beyond  disrespect,  and 
almost  to  border  an  profanation.  The  next  ceremony  to  which 
I  have  alluded,  is  that  called  the  adoration  of  the  Pope ;  it 
takes  place  almost  immediately  after  his  election,  when  he  is 
placed  in  a  chair  on  the  altar  of  the  Sixtine  chapel,  and  there 
receives  the  homage  of  the  cardinals :  this  ceremony  is  again 
repeated  on  the  high  altar  of  St.  Peter^.  '  Now  in  this  piece  of 
pageantry,  I  object  not  to  the  word  ddoratim;  no  one  who 
knows  Latin,  or  reflects  upon  tb«^  sense  which  it  bears  on  this 
and  on  a  thousand  other  occasions,  will  cavil  at  it,  though  he 
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may  wish  it  otherwise  applied.  Nor  do  I  find  favlt  with  the 
throne;  he  who  is  at  the  same  time  both  Pontiff  and  Prince 
has,  from  time  and  custom,  perhaps  a  double  title  to  such  a 
distinction.  But  why  should  the  altar  be  made  his  footstool  ? 
the  altar,  the  beaut;/  of  holiness^  the  tiirone  of  the  victim*  lamb^ 
the  mercy  seat  of  the  temple  of  Christianity;  why  should  the 
altar  be  converted  into  the  footstool  of  a  mortal. 

I  mean  not,  however,  while  I  condemn  this  ceremony  to  extend 
the  censure  to  those  who  practise  or  who  tolerate  it.  Besides  the 
difficulty  of  altering  an  ancient  rite  (if  this  piece  of  pageantry 
however  deserve  that  epithet)  the  world  is  too  well  acquainted 
with  the  virtues  of  the  late  Pontifis  to  suspect  them  of  want  of 
humility.  To  conform  to  an  estabUshed  custom,  and  refer  the 
honour  to  him  whom  they  represent,  the  Prince  of  Pastors  and 
the  Master  of  Apostles  appears  perhaps  to  them  a  greater  act  of 
humility  than  to  excite  surprize,  and  perhaps  to  give  offence, 
by  to  untimely  and  unexpected  xesistance.  Be  the  motives  of 
toleration  however  what  they  may,  the  practice  is  not  edifying 
to  any,  it  is  offensive  to  most,  and  of  consequence,  as  producing 
some  evil  and  no  good,  it  ought  to  be  suppressed. 

The  last  ceremony  which  I  shall  notice  is  the  following.    As 


*  Hie  suft  pascit  populos  fideles 
Came,  qui  mundi  scelus  omne  tollit 
Agnus,  et  fiisi  pretium  cruoris 
Ipsfe  proj^at. 

H^m.  Ded. 
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the  new  Pontiff  advances  towards  the  high  altar  of  St.  Peter's, 
the  master  of  the  ceremonies  kneeling  before  him,  sets  fire  to  a 
small  quantity  of  tow  placed  on  the  top  of  a  gilt  staff,  and  as 
it  blazes  and  vanishes  in  smoke,  thus  addresses  the  Pope,  Sancte 
Pater!  sic  transit  gloria  mundil  This  ceremony  is  repeated  thrice. 
Such  allusions  to  the  nothingness  of  sublunary  grandeur  have, 
we  all  know,  been  introduced  into  the  ceremonials  of  royal  page- 
antry both  in  ancient  and  modern  times;  nor  is  it  mentioned  here 
as  a  novelty,  but  as  a  proof  of  the  transcendent  glory  which  once 
encompassed  the  papal  throne. — Nemo  est  in  mundo  sine  aliqua  tri- 
hulatione  vel  angustidy  quamvis  Rex  sit  vel  Papa. — De  Imit.  Christi. 
I.  22.  The  pontifical  dignity  was  then,  it  seems,  supposed  to 
be  the  complement  and  perfection  of  regal  and  even  imperial 
power. 

Yet  there  is  no  sovereign  who  seems  to  stand  in  so  little  need 
of  this  lesson  as  the  Roman  Pontiff.  The  robes  which  encumber 
his  motions,  the  attendants  that  watch  his  steps,  and  the  severe 
magnificence  that  surrounds  him  on  all  sides,  are  so  many  me- 
mentos of  his  duties  and  of  his  responsibility ;  while  the  churches 
which  he  daily  frequents  lined  with  monuments,  that  announce 
the  existence  and  the  short  reigns  of  his  predecessors ;  hay,  the 
very  city  which  he  inhabits,  the  sepulchre  of  ages  and  of  empires, 
the  sad  monument  of  all  that  is  great  and  glorious  beneath  the 
sun,  remind  him  at  every  step  of  fallen  grandeur  and  of  human 
mortality.  One  lesson  more  the  Pontiff  is  now  destined  to 
receive  daily,  and  that  is  of  all  others  the  most  impressive 
and  most  mortifying;  power  escaping  from  his  grasp,  and  in- 
fluence evaporating  in  the  shadow  of  a  name.  Sic  transit  gloria 
mundi. 

VOL.    II.  4    M 
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Of  the  retinue  and  procession  of  the  Pontiff  at  the  inaugura- 
tion we  shall  say  no  more ;  but  of  the  ceremonial  of  the  Ro- 
man Court  in  general  give  the  opinion  of  the  most  intelligent 
of  French  travellers  in  his  own  words,  after  having  observed 
that,  to  the  eye  of  an  Englishman,  though  as  paftial  to 
pomp  and  stateliness  as  the  native  of  a  northern  r^ion 
can  be,  the  effect  would  be  increased  if  the  quantum  of 
ceremony  were  considerably  diminished.  La  pompe  qui  enr 
wronne  h  Pape,  et  les  ceremonies  de  VEglise  Romaine  sont  les 
plus  majtstueuses^  ks  plus  augustes^  et  les  plus  imposantes  qtton 
puisse  voir.^ 

From  the  state  and  the  exterior  of  the  Popes  in  general,  we  will 
now  pass  to  the  person  and  the  character  of  the  present  Pontiff. 
Pius  VII.  is  of  a  noble  family,  Chiaramonte  by  name,  and  be- 
came early  in  Ufe  a  Benedictin  monk  of  the  Abbey  of  S. 
Georgio  at  Venice.  His  learning,  virtue,  and  mildness  raised  him 
shortly  above  the  level  of  his  brethren,  attracted  the  attention' 
of  his  Superiors  first,  and  afterwards  of  the  late  Pope,  Pius  VI. 
who  had  an  opportunity  of  noticing  the  Father  Chiaramonte^ 
on  his  way  to  Viemia,  and  who  shortly  after  promoted  him  to  the 
See  of  Imola^  and  afterwards  raised  him  to  the  purple.  His  career 
in  this  splendid  line  seems  to  have  been  marked  rather  by  the 


♦  La  Lande, — The  reader  wiU  perhaps  be  surprized  to  find  no  account  of  various 
observances,  of  which  he  has  heard  or  read  much,  such  as  the  open  stool,  the 
examination,  &c.  &c. ;  but  his  surprize  will  cease,  or  perhaps  increase,  when  he  ia 
assured  that  |io  such  ceremonies  exist. 
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mild  and  conciliating  virtues  than  by  the  display  of  eitraordir 
nary  abilities ;  we  accordingly  find  him  esteemed  and  beloved 
by  all  parties^  and  respected  even  by  the  French  generals,  and 
by  Bonaparte  in  particular. 

When  the  late  Pope  was  torn  from  hi^n  Capital  by  the  orders 
^of  the  French  Directory,  and  dragged  prisoner  into  France^  the 
cardinals  were  banished  or  deported  with  circumstances  of  pecu* 
liar  cruelty,  and  the  cardinal  Chiammonle  of  courae  shared  in 
common  with  his  brethren  (he  hardships  and  the  dwigers  of 
this  persecution. 

On  the  death  of  Pius  VI.  the  cardinals  Assembled  in  odAr 
clave  at  Venke^  and  in  a  short  time  unaniraowly  proclaimed 
cardinal  Chiaramonte  Pope.  This  election  took  plsce  in  the 
month  of  Mardi  1800.  The  French  were  obliged  to  evacuate 
Rome  about  the  same  period,  and  the  Pope  embarked  lor 
Anconuy  and  made  his  public  entry  into  Borne  in  the  fi^ttowing 
April. 

We  may  easily  conceive  the  joy  both  of  the  PontiiS*  ajad  of 
the  people  on  this  happy  occasion.  The  sc^ne  was  unusually 
splendid,  but  it  owed  its  splendor  not  to  the  opulence  of  the 
sovereign,  but  to  the  zeal  of  the  subject.  The  guard  tibat  lined 
the  streets,  and  escorted  tibie  Pontiff,  consisted  of  a  numerous 
body  of  young  patricians ;  the  triumphal  arches  and  docorationa 
were  supplied  by  the  Roman  people,  and  the  equipage  of  the 
Pontiff  himself  was  the  voluntary  homage  of  the  generous 
Colonnay  a  prince  truly  worthy  of  the  name  of  a  Roman.  In 
fact,  the  Pope  was  personally  as  poor  as  the  Apostle  whom 

4m  2 
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he  succeeds,  and  like  him,  brought  to  his  Flock  nothing 
but  the  piety  of  the  Pastor,  and  the  affection  of  the  Father. 
As  the  procession  moved  towards  the  Vatican^  tears  were  ob- 
served more  than  once  streaming  down  his  cheeks,  and  the 
details  which  he  afterwards  received  of  the  distress  occasioned 
by  the  rapacity  of  the  late  invaders,  could  only  increase  his 
anguish. 

To  relieve  the  sufferings  of  his  people,  and  to  restore  the  finances 
of  the  country,  was  his  first  object,  and  to  attain  it  he  began  by 
establishing  a  system  of  the  strictest  economy  in  his  own  house- 
hold and  around  his  own  person.  He  next  suppressed  all  immu- 
nities oir  exemptions,  and  subjected  the  nobility  and  the  clergy  to 
the  same  or  to  greater  burthens  than  the  lower  orders;  this 
regulation,  so  simple  in  itself,  and  so  just,  is  yet  little  practised 
on  the  continent,  where  in  general  the  weight  of  taxation  fails 
upon  those  who  are  least  capable  of  bearing  it.  The  French 
republic  affects  indeed  to  adopt  it,  but  in  fact  uses  it  only  as  a 
convenient  method  of  plundering  the  rich  without  relieving  the 
poor.  Such  are  the  beneficial  effects  of  this  regulation,  that 
though  some  oppressive  and  unpopular  duties  have,  I  believe,* 
been  removed,  and  the  sum  imposed  on  each  individual  dimi- 
nished, yet  the  general  amount  of  the  taxes  is  considerably 
increased.  Other  salutary  arrangements  are,  it  is  said,  in 
contemplation,  and  the  good  intentions,  the  sense,  and  the  vir- 
tuous feelings  of  Pius  VII.  encourage  the  hope,  that  his  reign, 
if  he  be  not  thwarted  in  his  designs,  will  be  the  commence- 
ment of  an  era  of  reform  and  of  prosperity. 

The  Pope  is  of  a  middle  stature;  his  eyes  are  dark,  and 
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his  hair  is  black  and  curly ;  his  countenance  is  mild  and 
benevolent,  expressing  rather  the  tranquil  virtues  of  his  first 
profession,  than  the  sentiments  congenial  to  his  latter  eleva- 
tion. However,  it  is  whispered  by  those  who  are  more  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  his  character,  that  he  can  on  occasions 
display  great  firmness  and  decision;  that  he  is  influenced 
much  more  by  his  own  judgment  than  by  the  opinions  of  his 
ministers,  and  that  he  adheres  irrevocably  to  his  determination. 
At  the  present  crisis,  when  the  temporal  possessions  of  the  Ro- 
man Church  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  strongest,  a  spirit  of 
conciliation  is  perhaps  the  best  calculated  to  preserve  their 
integrity ;  and  even  in  the  spiritual  concerns  of  the  Apostolic 
See,  the  interests  of  religion  may  doubtless  be  best  consulted  by 
such  concessions  and  changes  in  discipline  as  the  reason  or 
even  the  prejudices  of  the  age  may  seem  to  demand.  In  both 
these  respects,  and  particularly  in  the  latter,  the  lenient  and  judi- 
cious Pontiff  is  likely  to  employ  his  authority  in  a  manner 
highly  conducive  to  pubUc  utility. 

I  have  said  above,  if  not  thwarted  in  his  designs^  for 
the  exception  is  necessary.  The  power  of  the  French  Re- 
public still  alarms  the  Roman  court;  and  the  darkness 
of  its  designs  and  the  known  malignity  of  its  leaders,  are 
suflScient  to  justify  every  suspicion.  Even  at  present  their 
conduct  is  treacherous  and  insolent  Though  obliged  by 
the  articles  of  the  late  peace  to  evacuate  the  Roman  territory, 
they  still  continue  to  occupy  its  sea-ports,  and  they  compel 
•the  papal  government  to  provide  for  the  maintenance  and 
pay  of  the  troops  employed  for  that  purpose.  To  which 
J  may  add,  that  they  still  encourage  spies  and  intriguers  of 
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various  descriptions  in  the  Capital,  and  what  is  perhaps  less 
dangerous  but  more  expensive,  send  generals  to  Rome  under 
various  pretexts,  but  in  fact  to  extort  money  under  the  appella* 
tion  of  presents.  Such  is  the  occupation  of  Muratj  at  the  mo- 
ment I  am  now  writing,  and  such  the  silent  warfare  carried  on 
by  the  French  since  the  last  treaty. 

Gaupoiiantes  belluni,  non  beUigerantes. 

The  attention  paid  to  this  brother-in-law  of  the  First  Consul 
is  great,  and  borders  rather  upon  homage  than  civility ;  but  it 
is  the  worship  paid  to  the  genius  of  mischief,  and  springs  from 
suspicion  and  fear  unqualified  by  one  single  spark  of  esteem  or 
affection  *. 

The  fatal  experience  of  French  power  and  malignity,  and  the 
iearful  obscurity  in  which  the  intentions  of  that  infernal  govern- 
ment are  enveloped,  must  of  course  act  as  a  drawback  upon  the 
benevolent  plans  of  the  Pontiff,  and  keep  the  resources  of  the 


*  One  evening  at  a  ctmoersazitme  gh«n  hj  Tukoma^  a  celebrated  Romftn 
banker,  in  honour  of  the  peace  lately  concluded,  to  which  Murat,  the  French  ge- 
neral, and  all  the  English  and  French  at  Rome  were  invited,  Mural  paid  parti- 
cular attention  to  the  English,  and  among  them  to  Captain  P^ of  the 

Guards.  Walking  with  him  and  others  about  the  Faro  taUe,  and  ohservtBg 
that  the  English  took  no  part  in  the  gambling  there  carried  on,  he  took 
iiccasion  to  make  them  a  compliment  on  their  forbearance,  and  passing  thence  to 
gome  sarca9tic  observations  on  the  master  of  the  house  and  his  countrymen,  con- 
cluded by  a  declaration  that  there  are  but  two  nations  in  the  world,  the  French 
and  the  English — "  K?ii,"  says  he,  "  are  the  first  hy  seoy  we  by  Umd.^^  To  this  ded- 
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country  almost  in  a  state  of  stagnaliou.  If  an  excavation  is  to 
be  made,  a  question  naturally  occurs — May  not  the  French  make 
us  another  visit,  and  carry  away  the  fruits  of  our  discoveries  ? 
If  a  project  of  cleansing  the  bed  of  the  Tiber  is  proposed,  and 
about  to  be  adopted,  for  whom,  it  is  asked,  shall  we  draw  up 
these  long  neglected  treasures?  for  our  greatest  enemies.  Is  a 
palace  to  be  repaired  or  new  ftirnished;  what!  they  exclaim, 
shall  we  spend  our  fortunes  to  prepare  lodgings  for  a  French 
general?  Thus  the  influence  of  the  French,  whether  absent  or 
present,  is  always  felt  and  always  active  in  the  production  and 
in  the  extension  of  misery,  of  devastation,  and  of  barbarism. 


INCOME  OF  THE  POPE. 

Of  the  income  of  the  Roman  court  some  account  may  per- 
haps be  expected,  though  the  many  alterations  which  have 
lately  occurred  may  be  supposed,  not  only  to  have  reduced  its 
amount,  but  to  have  rendered  that  amount  very  irregular  and 
uncertain.  Sev^eral  years  ago,  when  in  full  possession  of  its  ter- 
ritory, both  in  Italy  and  in  France,  it  was  not  calculated  at  more 
than  six  hundred  thousand  pounds.  Contrary  to  a  very  general 
opinion  I  must  here  observe,  that  this  income  arose  principally 
from  internal  taxation,  and  that  a  very  small  part  of  it  was  de- 
rived from  Catholic  countries.    The  sums  remitted  by  Catholic 


sion,  which  however  flattering  to  the  navy  is  no  conpliment  to  the  army  of  Great 
Britain,  the  Captain  replied  dryly,  "  Sir,  zee  are  just  arrived  from  Egi/pV^  This 
short  answer,  uttered  with  the  modesty  peculiar  to  the  man,  reminded  the  Frendi 
Gei.eral  of  the  recent  glory  of  the  British  arms,  and  extorted  from  hkn  some 
awkward  and  reluctant  explanations. 
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countries  may  be  comprized  under  the  two  heads  of  annats  and 
of  dispensations;  now  these  two  heads,  when  united,  did  not  pro- 
duce in  France,  the  richest  and  most  extensive  of  Catholic  coun- 
tries previous  to  the  revolution,  more  than  fifteen  thousand  pounds 
per  annum.  In  Spain  the  annats  had  been  abolished  or  rather 
bought  off;  and  in  Germany,  if  I  mistake  not,  suppressed.  Dis- 
pensations, that  is,  licenses  to  take  orders,  to  hold  livings,  to 
contract  marriages,  and  do  various  acts,  in  cases  and  circum- 
stances contrary  to  the  prescriptions  of  the  conunon  canon  law, 
produced  merely  sufficient  to  pay  the  expences  of  the  courts 
through  which  they  necessarily  passed,  and  added  little  to  the 
Papal  revenue.  As  for  the  concourse  of  pilgrims,  which  was  sup- 
posed to  be  so  very  productive  a  source  of  income,  it  brought 
nothing  to  Rome  but  the  filth  and  the  beggary  of  Catholic 
Europe.  In  fact,  the  far  greater  part  of  these  pilgrims  were 
not  only  too  poor  to  bring  an  accession  of  wealth  to  the  city, 
but  even  to  support  themselves,  and  were  generally  fed  and 
lodged  in  hospitals  expressly  endowed  for  their  reception.  Into 
these  hospitals  seven  hundred  or  more  have  frequently  been  ad- 
mitted at  a  time,  and  supplied  not  only  with  the  necessaries,  but 
even  with  the  comforts  of  life. 

The  revolutionary  invasion  of  Italy,  and  the  consequent  dfis- 
memberment  of  part  of  the  Roman  territory,  lessened  the  papal 
income,  not  only  by  diminishing  the  number  of  persons  who 
contributed  to  it,  but  by  impoverishing  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Roman  state,  and  by  depriving  even  the  industrious  of  the  means 
of  paying  the  taxes.  In  truth,  the  greatest  distress  still  prevails 
at  Rome,  and  the  government,  it  is  said,  can  scarce  collect  the 
sums  essential  to  its  very  existence. 
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EXPENDITURE. 

Having  thus  given  a  short  account  of  the  incomct  I  shall 
touch  upon  the  expenditure  of  the  Roman  court,  and  passing 
over  those  articles  which  are  conunoa  to  all  govemnients»  such 
as  the  armyt  certain  offices  of  state,  magistracies  and  charges, 
&c.  I  will  confine  myself  to  the  causes  of  disbursement  which 
are  peculiar  to  the  pontifical  treasury.  The  Roman  Pontiffs 
have  always  considered  the  propagation  of  Christianity  as  their 
first  and  most  indispensable  duty,  and  have  applied  themselves 
to  it  with  zeal  and  success,  not  only  in  the  early  ages  whan  tfa^ir 
spiritual  functions  were  their  sole  occupation,  but  even  at  a 
later  period,  when  politics  and  ambition  had  engrossed  no  sinaU 
portion  of  their  attention.  Hence,  in  the  second  and  foilow^ 
ing  centuries,  the  provinces  of  the  Roman  Empire  employed 
their  zeal,  and  their  disciples  spread  the  light  of  the  Gospel 
over  the  Gauls,  Spain,  and  Great  Britain:  in  the  middle 
ages,  Germany  and  the  north  called  forth  their  apostc^cal 
exertions;  and  in  more  modern  times  America,  with  its 
islands,  on  one  side;  and  on  the  other,  the  East  Indies^  with 
China  and  their  dependencies;  have  furnished  them  with  cwk^ 
stant  and  increasing  employnient.  Of  all  the  regions  compri^^ 
under  these  appellations  there  is  scarcely  one  which  has  not  beea 
visited  by  their  missicmaries,  and  of  aU  the  mtions  which  v^ 
habit  them,  there  is  scarcely  one  tribe  in  which  they  bare  not 
made  converts. 

To  support  this  grand  and  extensive  ptoa  of  GhristiMi  coi»« 
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quest>  there  are  several  establishments  at  Rome,  and  one  m 
particular,  which  from  its  object  is  called  the  Collegium  dff 
Propaganda  Fide.  This  seminary  is  vast  and  noble,  supplied 
with  a  magnificent  library  and  a  press,  in  which  books  are 
printed  in  every  known  language.  I  ought  perhaps^  in  strict 
propriety,  to  have  said  were  printed,  as  the  French  pre* 
vious  to  their  Egyptian  expedition,  carried  off  all  the  types', 
amounting  to  thirty-six  sets  appropriated  to  so  many  different 
languages^ 

Some  of  my  readers  may  perhaps  condemn  this  mode  of 
propagating  the  Gospel  as  preposterous,  and  ill-adapted  to  the 
present  state  of  society ;  they  may  conceive  that  the  diffu- 
sion of  Christianity  ought  to  be  left  to  the  progress  of  civiliza- 
tion, and  to  the  consequent  extension  of  general  knowledge  and 
truth.  But  in  the  first  place,  though  Christianity  seems  neces^ 
sary  to  produce  civilization,  the  inverse  does  not  appear  so 
evident.  What  progress  has  Christianity  made  among  the 
Turks  and  the  Persians  ?  or,  independently  of  Roman  missions*, 
among  the  Hindoos  and  the  Chinese?  what  progress  has  it  made 
in  our  West  Indian  islands?  or  on  the  borders,  I  might  ahnost  say 
in  the  very  bosom  of  the  American  states?  or  to  come -to  a 
nearer  and  more  familiar  instance,  is  the  civilization'  of  the 
French  very  favourable  to  the  propagation  of  Christianity  ? 
The  truth  is,  that  civihzation  is  attended  with  vices  as  opposite 
to  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel  as  those  of  barbarism  itself ;  and  the 
pride,  the  luxury,  and  the  indifference  of  the  former,  are  perhaps 
more  instirmountable  obstacles  to  conversion,  than  the  stupidity-, 
the  blindness,  and  the  brutality  of  the  latter.  To  which  we 
may  add,  that  the  progress  of  civilization  is  slow  and  irregular ; 
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it  ebbs  and  flows  as  kingdoms  and  empires  wane  or  flourish; 
it  visits  unexpectedly  under  some  new  impulse  the  shores  of  the 
savage,  and  withdraws  from  the  regions  of  luxury  and  refine- 
ment* Is  the  communication  of  the  truths  of  Christianity^ 
upon  which  depend  the  eternal  destinies  of  mankind,  to  be 
abandoned  to  the  operation  of  a  cause,  so  slow,  so  uncertain,  so 
ineffective?  No:  the  Gospel  itself  prescribes  another  method 
better  adapted  by  its  energy  and  by  its  rapidity  to  the  im- 
portance of  the  object— GO  AND  TEACH  ALL  NATIONS'^ 
— and  he  who  issued  the  grand  commission,  has  hitherto  given 
effect  to  its  exercise.  The  tangties  ofjire  that  first  published  the 
Gospel,  still  continue  to  proclaim  its  truths;  and  will  continue 
to  the  end  of  time  to  inflame  the  hearts  of  the  auditors. 

Acting  therefore  upon  the  authority  and  the  commisfti<m  of 
Christ,  the  Roman  Pontiffs  continue,  by  their  missionaries,  to 
teach  all  natitmsj  and  to  carry  the  tmrd  of  truth  to  the  most 
distant  regions.  To  prepare  persons  for  this  undertakings 
and  to  establish  seminaries  for  their  education,  has  therefore 
always  been  an  object  of  primary  importance,  and  the  sums  of 
money  annually  employed  for  the  purpose,  have  formed  a  very 
considerable  part  of  papal  expenditure.  To  this  article  we 
must  add  the  support  of  several  hospitals,  asylums,  schools,  and 
colleges  founded  by  various  Popes  for  objects  in  their  ti^cts 
pressing,  and  still  maintained  by  the  Apostolical  treasury. 

Moreover,  the  same  treasury  has  to  keep  all  the  public  edifices 
in  repair,  especially  those  immense  palaces,  which,  though  of 


«  Matt.  88. 
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little  age  as  residences,  are  the  receptacles  of  aH  ihe  "mmSem  c^ 
anoie&t  and  modern  ar^;  to  protect  the  refuains  of  ancient  roag- 
Bificence  irom  farther  dilapidation ;  to  support  the  draifiage  of  the 
Pomptine  marshes ;  and,  in  fine,  to  continue  the  enntbeUishment 
and  amehoratian  of  the  Capital  and  of  its  territory.  When  to 
ttiese  burthens  we  add  the  pensions  which  the  Pope  is  accos- 
tofned  to  settle  on  bishops  when  unasimlly  poor  and  distressed,^ 
and  the  :aumherless  claims  upon  his  chari^ty  from  every  part  of 
EcHOpe,  y^Q  shali  Rot  be  surprised  either  at  the  expenditore  of 
an  iocoime  not  very  considerable,  or  at  the  difficulties  under 
wfiioh  the  papal  treasury  laboured  towards  the  end  of  ihe  late 
Pontiff's  reigUiK 

Many  of  my  readers  will  probably  be  surprized  to  find  no  men- 
tion made  of  the  infaltibility  of  the  Pope,  his  most  glorious  prero- 
gative, for  liie  supposed  raaiDteneRce  of  which.  Catholics  have  so 
long  su^red  the  derision  and  contempt  of  their  antagonists.  The 
twith  is,  that  there  is  no  suck  article  in  the  Cathelic  Creed; 
for  according  to  it  infaHibifity  is  ascribed  net  to  any  indi- 
vidual or  even  to  any  national  church,  but  to  the  whole  body  of 
the  Church  extended  over  the  Universe.  That  several  tbeok>- 
^ans,  particularly  Italian  and  Spanish,  have  exaggemted  the 
power  and  privileges  of  the  Pbpe,  is-  aamitted ;  and  i*  is  well 
known  that  among  these,  some  or  rathw  several  carried.  Aeif 
opinion  of  pontifical'  prerogative  so  high,  as  to  maintam  that 
the  Pontiff,  when  deciding  ex-caihedrd  or  officially,,  and  ia 
capacity  of  Birst  Pastor  and  Teacher  of  the  Church,  with  all 
the  fonos  and  oircumitsaiicw  thai  ou^t  to  aiooompany  sudi^ 
decisions,  such  as  freedom,  deliberation,,  consultation,  Ac- 
was  by  the  special  protection  of  Providence  secured  from^ 
crror^    The  Boman  court  finrowad  a  doctrine  so  conformable 


to  its  geQeral  feeltogs,  avid  of  eotine  eueoixfaged  its  {xropftgadon, 
but  never  pretended  to  e&kfrce  it  as  an  article  of  Cdthotic 
faithy  or  ventwed  to-  attach  anj  marks  of  censure  to  the  con- 
trary c^iuion^ 

This  lattet  opiiaiou,  the  ancient  and  unadulterated  doctrine 
of  the  Catholic  Churchy  prevailed  over  Gertuatiy,  the  Austrian 
tmpire,  Poland^  the'  Low  Countries,  and  England ;  and  in 
Prance  was  supported  by  the  whole  authority  of  the  GaSlicau 
church,  and  by  the  unanimous  declaration  of  all  the  Universities. 
So  rigorously  indeed  was  their  hostiHty  to  papal  infsdUbility 
enforced^  that  no  tl^eologian  was  admitted  to  degrees,  unless 
he  supported  in  a  public  act  the  ftrur  famous  resolutions  of 
Ae  (Jallican  church  agaimt  the  exaggerated  doctrines  of 
some  ItaHoift^  divines  relative  to  the  powers'  of  the  Roman  See* 
Tbgse  resolutions  declare^  that  the  Pope^  though  superior  to 
each  bishop  individually,  is  yet  inferior  to  the  body  of  bishops 
assembled  m  council;  that  bis  deeiBions  are  liable  to  error,  and 
ca&  only  command  our  assent  when  confirmed  by  the  authority 
rf  the  Church  at  larj^;  that  his  power  is  purely  spiritual,  and 
extends  neither  directly  nor  indirectly  to  the  temporalities  ot 
]piierogative»  of  kings-  and  princes;  and,  in  fine,  that  his  author 
lity  is  not  absolute  ot  despotic,  but  confined  within  the  bounds 
pwscribed  by  the  canons  and  the  customs  of  the  Church.  This 
doctrine  wa»  taught  in  all  the  theological  schools,  that  is,  in  all 
the  Universities  and  seminaries  in  France,  as  well  as  in  all  the 
abbies;  and  was  publicly  maintained  by  the  English  Benedictiflk 
college  at  Dmiay* 

The  conclusion  to  be  dtiawn  firom  Aese  observations  is,  first,  ^ 
titat  910  Gatholk  Divine,  however  attained  tb  papal  prerogative, 
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ever  conceived  an  idea  so  absurd  as  fJiat  of  ascribing  infaHibi^ 
lity  to  the  person  of  the  Pontiff;  and  secondly,  that  those  theo- 
logians who  ascribed  infallibility  to  papal  decisions  when  clotbed 
with  certain  forms,  gave  it  as  their  opinion  only,  but  never 
presumed  to  enforce  it  as  the  doctrine  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
Therefore,  to  taunt  Catholics  with  papal  infailibility  as  an  arti- 
cle of  their  faith,  or  to  urge  it  as  a  proof  of  their  necessary  and 
inevitable  subserviency  to  the  determinations  of  the  Rommi 
court,  argues  either  a  great  want  of  candour,  or  a  great  want  of 
information. 

Before  we  close  these  observations,  we  wilt  indulge  in  a  mo- 
mentary retrospect  of  past  ages,  and  contemplate  the  consequen- 
ces of  pontifical  domination  during  the  middle  centuries,  when 
there  was  much  barbarism  and  more  ignorance  in  Europe,  and 
when  its  provinces  were,  with  little  variation,  abandoned  to  mis- 
rule and  to  devastation.  The  ambition  of  the  Popes  is  a  thread- 
bare subject,  and  their  pride,  their  cruelty,  and  their  debauchery, 
have  been  the  theme  of  many  a  declamation,  and  lengthened 
many  a  limping  verse.  But  the  candid  reader  who,  in  spite  of 
prejudices  howsoever  early  instilled,  and  howsoever  deeply  im- 
pressed, can  contemplate  truth,  ocub  irretorto^  will  perhaps 
agree  with  me  in  the  following  reflections,  and  acknowledge 
in  the  first  place ;  that  if  amidst  the  confusion  of  a  falling  em- 
pire, of  barbarian  invasion,  and  of  increasing  anarchy  some 
and  even  many  disorders  should  find  their  way  into  episcopal 
palaces,  and  infect  the  morals  even  of  bishops  themselves,  it 
would  be  neither  unexpected  nor  surprising ;  in  the  second  place, 
that  if  we  admit  the  constant  flattery  and  compliance  which 
environ  the  great  to  be  an  extenuation  of  their  vices,  we  must 
surely  extend  our  indulgence,  in  some  degree  at  least,  to  the 
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ambition  and  pride  of  the  Popes,  flattered  for  ages,  not  by 
their  courtiers  and  'dependants  only,  but  by  princes,  by  mo- 
narchs,  and  even  by  emperors ;  and  thirdly,  that  with  so  many 
inducements* to  gtiilt,  and  so  many  means  of  gratification,  no 
dj'^nasty  of  sovereigns,  no  series  of  bishops  of  equal  duration; 
have  produced  fewer  individuals  of  demeanour  notoriously 
scandalous.  This  observation  has,  if  I  do  not  mistake,  been 
made  by  Montesquieu,  who  declaresf  that  the  Popes,  wheii 
compared  with  the  Greek  Patriarchs,  and  even  mth  secular 
princes,  appear  as  men.  put  in  contrast  with  children.  This 
superior  strength  of  mind'  and  consistency  of  conduct-  may, 
justly  perhapsj  be  ascribed  to  that  spark  of  Roman  spirit 
.and  Roman  firmness  which  has  always  been  kept  alive  in 
the  pontifical  court,  and  has^  ever  marked  its  proceedings.  In  = 
fact,  at  a  very  early  period,  when  the  Emperors  were  often* 
times  semi-barbarians,  bora  in  distfcmt  provinces^  and  to- 
tally unacquainted  with*  the  CapitM,  the  Pontiffs  were  genuine 
Romans  bora  within  the  walls  of  the  city;  and  it  is  highly 
probable  that  a  fkr  greater  portion  of  the  elegance  and  of  the 
urbanity,  asr  well  as  of  the  simplicity  and  the  modesty  of  August 
tus's  family,  might  have  been  observed  in  the  palace  of  Urbanus 
orZephyrinus,  than  in  the  courts  of  Caracalla  or  Heliogabalus. 
This  observation  is  still  more  applicable  to  the  Pontiffs  and 
Emperors  of  the  succeeding  centuries,  as  the  latter,  from  Dio- 
cletian downwards,  had  assumed  the  luxury  and  cumbrous 
pomp*'  of  Asiatic  despots;  insomuch  that  the  court  oi  Constats 


*  See  Eusebius's  description  of  the  dresfi  of  Constantinej  when  he  appearedl  In^ 
the  Council  of  Nice.— Dc  r4to  OmttantMy^  lib«  in.  £i^,  1. 
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timple  bore  a  muck  uearer  resemblance  ia  dress  «attd  ceremonial 
to  that  of  Artaxerxep^  than  to  that  of  Augustus^  We  may 
therefore  easily  imagine,  that  the  manners  of  Gregory  the  Great 
and  of  his  clergy  were,  notwithstanding  the  misfortunes  of  the 
times,  far  more  Roman,  that  is,  more  manly,  more  simple,  and 
for  that  reason  more  majestic  than  those  of  Justinian.  This 
natural  politeness  still  continued  to  be  the  honourable  distinction 
of  the  pontifical  court  till  the  ninth  century,  when  the  visits  of 
the  French  sov;ereigns  to  Rome^  and  the  frequent  intercourse 
between  them  and  the  Popes^  contributed  not  a  little  to  softeu 
the  manners  of  the  former,  and  to  extend  .the  blessing  of 
civilization  to  their  flkubjects  *. 

From  this  period  the  Roman  Pontiffs  assumed  the  character 
of  the  Apostles  and  Legislators,  the  Umpires  and  Judges,  the 
Fathers  and  Instructors  of  Europe,  and  at  the  same  time  acted 
the  most  brilliant  part,  and  rendered  some  of  the  most  essential 
services  to  mankind  on  record  in  human  history.  Had  their 
conduct  invariably  corresponded  Avith  the  sanctity  of  their  pro- 
fesssion,  and  had  their  views  always  been  as  pure  and  as  disin- 
terested as  their  duty  required,  they  must  have  been  divested  of 
all  the  weaknesses  of  human  nature,  and  have  arrived  at  a  degree 
of  perfection  which  does  not  seem  to  be  attainable  in  this  state  of 
existence.  But,  notwithstanding  the  interruptions  occasioned 
from  time  to  time  by  the  ambition  and  profligacy  of  some  worth- 
less Popes,  the  Grand  Work  was  pursued  with  spirit;  the  barba- 
rian tribes  were  converted ;   Europe  was  again  civilized,  pre- 


*  Le  regne  sent  de  Omrletnagne,  tufa  V^taire^  Mi  ftutbor  not  very  pariial  to 
Rome,  €ui  une  lueur  depoUksse^  qmfuiprtibfibkmtnt  lefrvH  dt$  voyage  a  Rome. 
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served  first  from  anarchy,  and  then  from  Turkish  invasion,  next 
enlightened,    and  finally  raised  to  that   degree  of  refinement 
which  places  it  at  present  above  the  most  renowned  nations  of 
antiquity.     Thus,  while  the  evils  occasioned  by  the  vices  of  the 
Pontiffs  were  incidental  and  temporary,  the  influence  of  their 
virtues  was  constant,  and  the  services  which  they  rendered  man- 
kind were  permanent,  and  may  probably  last  as  long  as  the 
Species  itself.     Hence,  not  to  allude  again  to  the  virtues  of  the 
earlier  Popes,  and  to  the  blessings  which  they  communicated  to 
nations  during  the  middle  ages,  to  them  we  owe  the  revival  of 
the  arts  of  architecture,  of  painting,  and  of  sculpture,  and  the 
preservation  and  restoration  of  the  literature  of  Greece  and  of 
Rome.     One  raised  the  dome  of  the  Vatican ;  another  gave  his 
name  to  the  Calendar,  which  he  reformed;   a  third  rivalled 
Augustus,  and  may  glory  in  the  second  classic  era,  the  era  of 
Leo.    These  services  will  be  long  felt  and  remembered,  while 
the  wars  of  Julius  II.  and  the  cruelties  of  Alexander  VI.  will 
ere  long  be   consigned   to  oblivion.      In   fact,   many   of    my 
readers,  whatsoever  opinion  they  may   entertain  of  the  divine 
right  of   the   Roman  Pontiffs,   may   be   inclined   with  a   late 
eloquent  writer*,  to  discover  something  sublime  in  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  common  Father  in  the  very  centre  of  Christen- 
dom, within  the  precincts  of  the  Eternal  City  once  the  seat 
of   empire  now   the  Metropolis  of  Christianity;   to  annex  to 
that  venerable  name  sovereignty  and  princely  power,  and  to 
entrust  him  with  the  high  commission  of  advising  and  rebuking 
monarchs,  of  repressing  the  ardour  and  the  intemperance  of 
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rival  nations^  of  raising  the  pacific  crosier  betwe^i  the  swords  of 
warring  sovereigns,  and  checking  alike  the  fiiry  of  the  barbarian 
and  the  vengeance  of  the  despot. 

Unity  of  design  is  a  beauty  in  literary  compositions  and 
in  the  works  of  art ;  it  is  essential  to  political  combinations, 
and  may  surely  be  allowed  to  be  both  useful  and  becoming 
in  ecclesiastical  institutions.  To  attain  thU  advantage  a  Head 
is  necessary.  How  many  evils  in  reality  does  not  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  chief  Pastor,  and  a  centre  of  union  prevent,  by  repress- 
ing alike  episcopal  pride,  popular  enthusiasm,  and  national 
iuperstition;  by  holding  up  to  view  constantly  a  regular  rule 
both  of  doctrine  and  of  discipline,  and  thus  supporting  that  uni- 
formity which  tends  to  make  all  Christendom  one  vast  republic, 
divided  indeed  into  different  provinces,  but  united  by  so  many 
ties,  so  many  sacred  bonds  of  religion,  of  manners,  of  opinions, 
and  even  of  prejudices,  as  to  resemble  the  members  of  one  im- 
mense family.  But  whether  these  ideas  be  the  result  of  preju- 
dice, or  the  dictates  of  reason,  the  reader  will  determine  accord- 
ing to  his  own  judgment. 
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